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Art.  I. — Lectube  before  the  American  Institute. 

By  Francis  C.  Gray. 

hsiroduetory  Diaeourae  ddivered  before  ike  •American  Institute  ofhutrud 
at  Oetr  Third  Annual  MeiHng,  Aug.  23, 1832. 

MR.  PEEBIDENT  AND  GENTLEMEN, 

Wht  are  we  here  ?  That  the  members  of  this  Institute  sbG 
meet  together  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  reflections,  i 
impart  the  fruits  of  their  observation  and  experience  to  each  otl 
is  indeed  one  of  the  main  objects  of  your  Association.  But  v 
these  open  doors,  this  general  invitation,  this  mixed  assembl 
And  why  this  discourse  from  one,  who  has  not  the  honor  to  be 
your  number,  and  who  is  not  particularly  acquainted  with  the  s 
ject  of  education  in  theory,  nor  at  all  conversant  with  it  in  practi< 
Unquestionably  it  was  your  purpose,  that  I  should  speak,  not  so  mi 
for  you,  to  any  one  of  whom,  on  such  atopic,  it  would  rather  be 
privilege  to  listen,  as  for  those,  who  are  assembled  here  by  your  ii 
tatioD  ;  that  I  should  present  those  general  views,  which  thoi 
trite  and  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  yourselves,  are  yet  the  most  app 
priate  to  so  promiscuous  an  audience ;  leaving  the  scientific  invc 
gation  of  the  several  topics,  which  invite  your  attention  at 
present  session,  with  those,  to  whom  they  have  respectively  h 
assigned,  on  due  consideration  of  the  peculiar  means  of  informal 
possessed  by  each. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

eitablishmont  of  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  both  male  and  female —  the  propositions 
for  others,  and  the  strong  eipression:^  of  (pinion  in  their  favor,  are  not  Icos  cheer- 
ing. Surely  there  cannot  be  a  greater  inconiri:!iicncy,  than  in  attempting  to  pro- 
mote education,  to  neglect  to  provide  qualified  educators. 

The  multiplication  of  school  books,  while  it  has  been  attended  with  some  se- 
rious evils,  indicates  equally  an  increased  demand,  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
more  full  preparation  fur  the  office,  that  teachers  may  be  enabled  to  anpreciate, 
and  to  use,  the  valuable  improvements  which  have  thus  been  elicited.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  the  chall'bo  separated  e ft ectu ally  from  the  wheat;  and  (he  pub- 
lication of  poor  or  useless  works  be  chocked. 

In  addition  all  these  omens  for  goo<l,  the  prominent  place  which  education  oc- 
cupies in  numerous  public  addre<)scs,  and  the  frequent  notices  on  this  Mihject 
in  our  newspapers,  furnishes  pcrpetuul  evidence,  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
increst  on  the  subject. 

To  embody  the  feelings  and  wishes  thus  exhibited,  and  to  bring  them  into 
action^  in  the  right  direction,  is  now  the  important  point  To  this  we  have  de- 
voted our  imperfect  ellbrts;  and  to  this  we  are  prepared  to  ilevute  them,  if 
others  are  willing  to  aid  us  in  discharging  the  obligations  incurred  by  our  past 
labors. 

Our  general  views  we  have  expressed  in  various  ways.  The  past  voIuni'>«  of 
the  work  will  show,  that  while  we  would  not  recklessly  destroy,  we  arc  anxious 
to  see  great  and  extensive  reforms  —  that  while  we  deprecate  premature  and 
irregular  measures,  whose  results  can  only  be  »l)ortive,  we  believe  active  and 
zealous  efforts  are  necessary,  in  organizing  and  employing  the  friends  of  the 
cause ;  and  that  we  consider  moral  and  religious  instruction  an  indi^pensahlu 
part  of  that  education  which  prepare  any  youth  to  be  men  and  citizens.* 

In  thi-^  view,  no  single  indication  is  more  promising,  to  tJie  be.-t  interesti  (if  our 
country,  than  the  progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  enlistment  of  lOO.OOU  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  teaching  moral  and  religious  truth  gratuitously.  Tho 
amount  of  zeal  and  talent  engaged  in  this  cause,  affords  good  security  thsit  the 
System  will  be  improved  where  it  may  yet  be  defective  ;  and  it  will  certainly  give 
an  impulse  to  conmion  education. 

We  have  given  but  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  jjeneral  progress  of  education,  but  it 
is  enough  to  encourage  its  friends  :  and  the  intereAt  which  is  awakeried  will,  we 
believe,  support  one  who  could  enter,  unincumbered,  on  the  publication  of  a  work 
like  the  present,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  leave  it. 

Should  we  be  sustained  in  proreeiling  with  the  Annals,  it  Is  our  inloniion,  as  we 
have  formerly  intimated,  to  devote  Itss  of  the  work  to  the  records  of  education 
and  the  di-cus-iion  o(  principles,  and  vwrc  to  the  np])1ieiiliun  of  these  principles  to 
the  family,  and  llie  school,  and  the  soci.il  institutions  fur  improvement,  wliicli 
abound  in  our  country.  We  shall  need  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  cau«c  in  this 
important  task. 

*  On  this  point  we  quote  tho  following  from  the  Editor's  Address  of  U»;>0  : 

*  Nor  is  that  freedom  worth  tho  name  which  leaves  a  people  in  bonda^'o  to  their 
passions  and  in  dread  of  one  another.  Tho  meridian  splendor  of  science  uiny 
only  stTve  like  the  blaze  of  noon-day,  on  the  summit  of  tlie  Alps  —  to  display  a  scene 
of  desolation  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  revive. 

In  tho  language  of  a  late  eloquent  discourse,  '  Man  may  master  nature  to  become  in 
turn  its  slave/ — '  CliiUzation.  so  far  from  being  able  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength 
and  elevation,  inrhides  causes  of  dcgratiation,  which  nothing  but  the.  religitrus  principle 
can  withstand.  Tins  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind.  It  has  accomplished 
more;  h<is  strengthened  man  to  do  and  to  sulFer  more  than  any  other  principle.  And 
in  speakin;:  of  religion,  we  mean  riiristinnity  —  the  religion  ol  tlie  Ihble.  In  tho 
language  of  the  same  writer,  '  We  know  no  other  religion  ;  for  whatever  of  truth  we 
find  in  oiher  systems  is  but  a  faint  anticipation  or  reHection  of  this.*  It  is  in  the 
Bible  we  And  the  only  permanent  charter  of  lit>crty  :  tho  only  principle  which  makes 
us  truly  ficc  in  tcaclung  us  to  disregard  all  tlic  vain  nromist-s  and  threate nine's  of  man 
in  view  of  the  protection  of  an  Almi<;hty  hand,  and  the  retributions  of  another  world. 
Ho  whobc  hopes  (rnd  fears  terminate  in  anything  short  of  D^ity,  or  rest  on  anything 
but  the  assurances  of  his  word,  is  ever  in  slavery  to  tlie  influence  of  m an,  and  the 
nnceriaintics  of  time. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blessings  and  privileges,  it  is  by  comhining 
sound  instruction  with  the  training  which  will  form  Uie  character,  and  founding  both  upon 
the  reUgion  of  the  Bible.* 
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IV  PREFACE. 

establishment  of  Seminaries  for  Teachers,  both  male  and  female —  the  propositions 
for  others,  and  the  strong  eipression^  of  opinion  in  iheir  favor,  are  not  less  cheer- 
ing. Surely  there  cannot  be  a  greater  incon»ijitcncy,  than  in  attempting  to  pro- 
mote education,  to  neglect  to  provide  qualified  educators. 

The  multiplication  of  school  books,  while  it  has  been  attended  with  some  se- 
rious evils,  indicates  equuUy  an  increased  demand,  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
more  full  preparation  for  the  office,  that  teachers  may  be  enabled  to  appreciate, 
and  to  use,  the  valuable  improvements  which  have  thus  been  elicited.  1  hen,  and 
not  till  then,  can  the  chatf  bo  separated  effectually  from  the  wheal;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  poor  or  useless  works  be  checked. 

In  addition  all  these  omens  for  good,  the  prominent  place  which  education  oc- 
cupies in  numerous  public  addresses,  and  the  frequent  notices  on  this  i:nljjcct 
in  our  newspapers,  furnishes  perpetual  evidence,  that  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
increst  on  the  subject. 

To  embody  the  feelings  and  wishes  thus  exhibited,  and  to  bring  them  into 
aetiony  in  the  ri^ht  direetionj  is  now  the  important  point  To  this  we  have  de- 
voted our  imperfect  efibrts;  and  to  this  we  are  prepared  to  devote  them,  if 
others  are  willing  to  aid  us  in  discharging  the  obligations  incurred  by  our  past 
labors. 

Our  general  views  we  have  expressed  in  various  ways.  The  past  volumes  of 
the  work  will  show,  that  while  we  would  not  recklessly  destroy,  we  arc  anxious 
to  see  great  and  extensive  reforms  —  that  while  we  deprecate  premature  and 
irregular  measures,  whose  results  can  only  be  abortive,  we  believe  active  and 
zealous  efforts  are  necessary,  in  organizing  and  employing  the  friends  of  the 
cause;  and  that  we  consider  moral  and  religious  instruction  an  indi.oponsable 
part  of  that  education  which  prepare  any  youth  to  be  men  and  ciiizens.* 

In  this  view,  no  single  indication  is  more  promising,  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
country,  than  the  progress  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  enlistment  of  100,000  of 
Our  fellow  citizens  in  teaching  moral  and  religious  truth  gtutuilously.  Tiio 
amount  of  zeal  and  talent  engaged  in  this  cause,  affords  good  security  tliat  the 
System  will  be  improved  wheie  it  may  yet  be  defective  ;  and  it  will  certainly  give 
an  impulse  to  common  education. 

We  have  given  but  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  general  progress  of  education,  but  it 
is  enough  to  encourage  its  friends ;  and  the  interest  which  is  awakened  will,  we 
believe,  support  one  who  could  enter,  unincumbered,  on  the  publication  of  u  work 
like  the  present,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  leave  it. 

Should  we  be  sustained  in  proceeding  with  the  Annals,  it  is  our  intention,  as  we 
have  formerly  intimated,  to  devote  less  of  the  work  to  the  records  of  education 
and  the  discussion  of  principles,  and  more  to  the  application  of  these  princi})les  to 
the  f.imily,  and  tlie  school,  and  the  social  institutions  fur  improvement,  which 
abound  in  our  country.  We  shall  need  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  this 
important  task. 

*  Oil  this  point  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Editor's  Address  of  1830  : 

'  Nor  is  that  freedom  worth  the  name  which  leaves  a  people  in  bondage  to  their 
passioDs  and  in  dread  of  one  another.  The  meridian  splendor  of  science  uiay 
ooW  serve  like  the  blaze  of  noon-day,  on  the  summit  of  tlie  Alps  —  to  display  a  scene 
of  desolation  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  revive. 

In  the  language  of  a  late  eloquent  discourse, '  Man  may  master  nature  to  become  in 
tarn  its  slave.' — '  Cii'ilizafion,  so  far  from  bcin^  ab!c  of  itself  to  give  moral  strength 
and  elevation,  includes  causes  of  degradation,  which  nothing  but  the  religious  principU 
can  withstand.  This  gives  life,  strength,  elevation  to  the  mind.  It  has  accomplished 
more;  has  strengthened  man  to  do  and  to  suffer  more  than  any  other  principle.  And 
in  speaking  of  religion,  we  mean  Christianity  —  the  religion  ol  the  Bible.  In  the 
language  of  the  same  writer,  '  We  know  no  other  religion  5  fur  whatever  of  truth  wc 
find  in  oiher  systems  is  but  a  faint  anticipation  or  reflection  of  tliis.'  It  is  in  the 
Bible  wo  find  the  only  permanent  charter  of  liherty  :  the  only  principle  which  makes 
us  truly  free  in  teachmg  us  to  disregard  all  the  vain  promises  and  throotenings  of  man 
in  view  of  the  protection  of  an  Almighty  hand,  and  the  retributions  of  another  world. 
He  whose  hopes  end  fears  terminate  in  anything  short  of  Deity,  or  rest  on  anything 
bat  the  assurances  of  his  word,  is  over  in  slavery  to  tlie  influence  of  man,  and  tlie 
uncertainties  of  time. 

If  our  country  is  to  be  maintained  in  its  blesaings  and  privileges,  it  is  by  comhining 
sound  instructum  with  tlie  training  tchicli  wiUfijrm  the  cluuracierf  andfinmding  both  upon 
ihs  religion  of  the  Bible,' 
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any  science  and  the  public,  is  highly  useful  to  both.  It  tends  to 
prevent  the  former  from  being  entangled  and  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  technical  subtlety,  and  acquaints  the  latter  with  the  object  and 
character  of  the  science,  thus  vindicating  and  recommending  its 
pursuit.  When  however,  it  is  attempted  to  detail  the  specific  pro- 
cesses and  precise  rules  of  an  abstruse  science,  by  means  of  a  mere 
catechism,  and  to  make  a  royal  road  to  knowledge  for  all  the  world 
to  walk  in,  without  care  and  without  effort,  the  result  and  the  whole 
result  is,  that  we  exchange  one  sort  of  obscurity  for  another.  We 
get  vagueness  instead  of  mystery,  and  the  pedantry  of  ignorance  for 
the  pedantry  of  learning. 

This  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which,  when  rightly  directed,  pro- 
duces inestimable  good,  and,  like  every  other  power  entrusted  to 
man,  when  abused,  proportionate  evil;  is,  at  this  lime,  directed  to 
no  subject  more  generally  or  more  eagerly,  than  to  our  established 
systems  of  education.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made,  in 
modern  times,  to  bring  about  beneficial  and  permanent  revolutions 
in  the  political  and  civil  organization  of  nations,  to  dissolve  society 
into  its  elements  and  to  reconstruct  it  on  a  better  model,  have 
been  attended  with  so  much  suffering  and  so  little  success,  as  to 
convince  reflecting  men  in  general,  that  a  thorough  reform  in  the 
whole  structure  of  any  community  is  not  likely  to  be  peacefully  and 
completely  accomplished,  by  the  generation,  in  which  it  is  first  un- 
dertaken, and  that  the  mass  of  those,  who  have  been  trained  up 
with  exclusive  reference  to  one  stale  of  society,  are  hardly  capable 
of  admin'isterinc  or  enjoying  one  totally  different ;  and  hence  the 
improvement  of  education  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  the 
first  certain  and  safe  step  to  all  radical  and  permanent  improvements 
in  the  condition  of  men.  Here  it  is,  that  he  must  take  iiis  stand, 
who  seeks  at  the  present  day  to  move  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  for 
us,  that  an  Association  has  been  established  here,  calculated  and 
competent,  within  the  proper  sphere  of  its  influence,  to  direct  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  on  this  important  subject  in  the  true  path,  and 
invigorate  it  by  united  exertions.  Who,  while  they  are  endeavoring 
to  accumulate  such  knowledge  of  facts  with  regard  to  education, 
as  may  deserve,  when  properly  arranged  and  classified,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  a  science,  submit  the  general  objects,  principles 
and  results  of  their  labors  to  the  public  in  a  form  not  only  intelligi- 
ble, but  attractive ;  and  at  the  same  time,  subject  those  principles, 
and  the  systems  and  processes,  which  are  worthy  of  such  exami- 
nation, to  strict  scrutiny,  and  varied  experiment,  conducted  by  per- 
sons competent  for  the  task.  Who  mean,  that  the  science  to  be 
established  by  them,  shall  approve  itself,  in  aU  its  great  features, 
to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind,  and  shall  also,  even  in  its 
minutest  detailsi  bear  the  test  of  the  closest  scientific  investi- 
gaticm. 


2  Lecture  before  the  [Jan. 

Gentlemen,  a  mighty  revolution  is  going  on  round  us  ;  involving 
not  only  the  fortunes  of  dynasties,  the  forms  of  governments  and 
the  distribution  of  political  power,  but  the  whole  structure  and  or- 
ganization of  society ;  and  destined  to  produce  lasting  and  unal- 
terable effects  on  the  character  and  condition  of  our  race.  So  great 
is  the  abundance,  and  so  general  the  diffusion  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  civilized  communities,  at  the  present  day  ;  and  such  are 
the  facilities  for  acquiring  and  imparting  information  on  all  subjects, 
that  active  and  intelligent  minds,  in  every  condition,  have  now  the 
opportunity,  as  they  always  have  the  disposition,  to  set  themselves  to 
toinking  and  communicating  their  thoughts  to  each  other.  The  6rst 
lesson  they  have  learned  is  their  own  power,  their  command  over  that 
public  opinion,  which  rules  the  world.  And  accordingly  opinion 
no  longer  submits  to  authority.  Nothing  is  left  unquestioned.  The 
ancient  landmarks  have  ceased  to  be  respected  for  their  antiquity. 
Their  very  foundations  are  scrutinized.  It  is  not  enough  now,  to 
say  of  any  custom  or  establishment,  that  rt  was  always  so,  or  that 
it  was  founded  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
Men  begin  to  feel  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  the  respect,  which 

{'outh  owes  to  age,  is  not  due  from  a  generation  to  its  predecessors. 
t  was  the  ancients,  who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world.  And 
therefore  they  wanted  that  experience,  from  which,  among  indi- 
viduals, age  derives  its  authority.  It  is  we,  who  live  in  its  old  age, 
or  rather,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  in  its  full  maturity.  And  hence, 
jBiS  we  have  more  experience  than  they  had,  and  do  not  admit,  that 
we  have  less  ability,  we  claim  the  right  to  rejudge  their  judgments, 
and  to  criticise  and  reform  their  institutions.  The  claim  is  in  sub- 
stance just.  And  when  it  is  rightly  understood  and  correctly  exer- 
cised, it  will  produce  the  greatest  benefits.  But  when  ihose,  wIk) 
exercise  it,  assume  that  they  are  more  capable  of  judging,  not  only 
than  any  preceding  generation,  but  than  all  generations,  and  espe- 
cially when  they  shut  their  eyes  to  that  very  experience,  on  which 
alone  their  claim  to  superiority  is  founded,  it  may,  it  must  lead  to 
incalculable  mischief. 

The  mysteries  of  learning  also  arc  regarded  with  as  little  respect, 
as  the  authority  of  antiquity.  Althougli  the  adepts  in  science  may 
still  use  technical  terms,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and 
indeed  in  most  cases  must  do  so,  in  order  to  speak  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  they  are  no  longer  permitted  to  palm  off  such  terms  upon 
the  public,  thus  ostentatiously  veiling;  their  knowledge,  or  sometimes 
perchance  their  ignorance  ;  but  are  justly  required,  on  all  occasions, 
to  speak  common  sense  in  language  intelligible  to  their  hearers. 
,  Properly  applied,  this  too  will  produce  immense  advantage.  The 
general  principles  and  grand  results  of  a  science,  when  stripped  of 
all  technicality  and  presented  in  a  definite  form  to  the  common 
judgment  of  mankind,  are  subjected  to  a  new  test  of  their  truth 
and  value.    Such  intercourse^  real  intercourse,  between  adepts  in^ 
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character  what  it  may,  more  conspicuous  and  decisive.  A  service 
may  be  thus  rendered  to  the  world  like  that  rendered  to  it  by  the 
obstinate  perseverance  of  the  alchyraists  ;  which,  though  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  they  sought  for, 
yet  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  production  of  a  treasure  far  more 
precious  to  mankind,  —  the  science  of  chemistry. 

So  far  is  education  from  having  yet  attained  the  character  of  a 
science,  that  men,  eminent  men,  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  its  object. 
Milton  proposes  it  as  the  aim  of  the  scheme  recommended  by  him, 
'^  to  6t  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  A  glorious 
vision,  and  well  worthy  of  the  lofty  imagination  of  its  author ;  'but 
incapable  of  being  realized  among  any  civilized  people.  The  sav- 
age may  indeed  master  all  the  knowledge  of  his  tribe,  and  fit  him- 
self for  all  its  offices.  But  as  society  becomes  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, the  various  offices  of  peace  and  war  become  more  and  more 
numerous,  diversiBed  and  difficult,  till  it  is  altogether  impossible  for 
any  one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  to  fit  himself  for  them 
all,  or  even  for  any  considerable  portion  of  them.  Reduced  with- 
in narrower  limits,  this  scheme  would  be  substantially  the  same,  as 
that,  which  proposes  for  its  object,  the  complete  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties.  If  this  be  understood,  in  its  ob- 
vious sense,  to  mean,  that  the  human  faculties  should  be  developed 
in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  that  a  man  should  be  trained  up  so  as  to  become  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  being,  entire  and  self-dependent,  it  seems  hardly  less 
visionary  than  the  plan  of  Milton.  And  to  what  end  should  this 
be  done,  since  the  various  avocations  of  different  individuals,  br 
calling  into  exercise  various  faculties,  must  speedily  destroy  this 
perfect  symmetry  in  each?  If  however,  we  understand  it,  as  per- 
haps we  should  do,  to  mean  only,  that  each  faculty  should  be  so 
far  developed,  as  to  be  capable  at  all  times  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
action,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  fii*st  object  of  early  education,  both 
private  and  public.  It  may  be  and  often  is  combined  with  that  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  most  important  to  be  remembered. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  this  connexion  is  invariable,  and  that  the 
knowledge  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  after  life  is  that,  which  will, 
in  all  cases,  best  exercise  the  faculties  of  youth.  All  analogy  is 
against  such  an  assumption.  In  gynmastics,  which  are  admitted  to 
develope  and  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  body  more  uniformly 
and  effectually  than  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  much  is  learn- 
ed, which  there  is  no  expectation  of  practising  afterwards.  And 
besides,  for  two  persons  in  similar  situations  and  destined  to  the 
same  pursuit,  the  same  knowledge  must  be  equally  useful,  and  yet 
their  minds,  from  some  difference,  original  or  acquired,  may  need 
very  different  dbcipline.     Let  any  man  moreover  reflect,  how  verj 
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An  Association,  whose  great  object  is  to  be  practically  useful,  will 
naturally  first  direct  its  attention  to  the  prevalent  errors  of  the  day. 
Among  these,  there  are  few  more  prominent,  than  the  multiplicity 
and  variety  of  new  schemes  for  education,  and  the  extravagant  im- 

iK)rtance  attached  to  many  of  them  by  their  respective  adherents. 
[t  is  probably  owing  to  the  intense  interest  felt  in  this  subject,  that 
many,  impatient  of  the  slow  process  of  accumulating  facts  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment,  the  only  one,  by  which  a  science,  worthy 
of  the  name,  can  be  established,  have  published  systems  founded 
on  their  own  solitary  experience,  or  on  assumed  principles.  And 
to  the  same  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  extravagant  zeal,  with  which 
those  systems  have  often  been  supported.  One  practical  disadvan- 
tage resulting  from  this  is,  that  it  sometimes  causes  particular  modes 
and  processes  of  education,  which  really  possess  intrinsic  merit,  to 
be  misapplied  or  carried  beyond  their  just  limits,  thus  immediately 
producing  inconvenience,  and  tending  ultimately  to  bring  that  merit 
into  question.  To  teach  writing  by  means  of  the  black  board, 
directing  the  pupil  to  copy,  with  his  pen,  the  letters  inscribed  upon 
it,  reducing  their  size  but  preserving  their  proportions,  seems  to  be  a 
misapplication  of  that  useful  instrument.  And  however  excellent 
the  system  of  mental  arithmetic,  as  it  is  called,  may  be  as  a  discipline 
for  the  minds  of  children,  surely  they  exaggerate  its  importance,  who 
would  make  it  a  complete  substitute  for  the  five  good  old  rules.  An- 
other disadvantage  occasioned  by  an  undue  attachment  to  general 
systems  is,  that  it  tends  to  withdraw  the  attention  too  much  from  the 
personal  qualifications  of  teachers,  which  must  always,  or  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  the  science,  be  far  more  important  than  the 
mode  of  instruction.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  represent  all 
systems  as  equal  or  unimportant.  The  arguments,  which  have  been 
urged  to  that  eflTect,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  True  it  is  that 
no  system  can  counteract  the  diversities  of  natural  talent,  or  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  those  unforeseen  and  uncontrollable  accidents, 
which  occasionally  defeat  all  our  precautions.  But  what  then  ? 
Since  the  seed  is  cast  abroad  on  every  variety  of  soil,  it  may  some- 
times fall  among  weeds,  at  the  roadside,  or  upon  the  rock ;  and 
sometimes  its  fruit,  even  when  it  appears  whitening  for  harvest, 
may  be  destroyed  by  a  secret  defect,  or  by  an  unexpected  calamity; 
and  thus  the  toil  of  the  husbandman  may  be  rendered  vain.  But 
wlio  shall  therefore  say,  that  his  art  is  futile  ? 

But  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  schemes  suggested  for 
the  improvement  of  education  may  be  productive  of  much  good, 
if  the  operation  of  each  be  regarded  as  a  series  of  experiments,  of 
wbk;h  the  precise  results  are  to  be  observed  and  recorded  as  facts 
conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  science.  And  in  this  jwint 
of  view,  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  are  supported, 
may  be  regarded  as  useful,  tending  to  exhibit  more  completely 
whatever  of  truth  they  contain,  and  to  make  their  results,  be  their 
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character  what  It  may,  more  conspicuous  and  decisive.  A  service 
may  be  thus  rendered  to  the  world  Uke  that  rendered  to  it  by  the 
obstinate  perseverance  of  the  alchymists ;  which,  though  it  did  not 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone  they  sought  for, 
yet  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  production  of  a  treasure  far  more 
precious  to  mankind, —  the  science  of  ciiemistry. 

So  far  is  education  from  having  yet  attained  the  character  of  a 
science,  that  men,  eminent  men,  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  iis  object. 
Mihon  proposes  it  as  the  aim  of  the  scheme  recommended  by  him, 
'^  to  6t  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war."  A  glorious 
vision,  and  well  worthy  of  the  lofty  imagination  of  its  author ;  'but 
incapable  of  being  realized  among  any  civilized  people.  The  sav- 
age may  indeed  master  all  the  knowledge  of  his  tribe,  and  fit  him- 
self for  all  its  offices.  But  as  society  becomes  cultivated  and  re- 
fined, the  various  offices  of  peace  and  war  become  more  and  more 
numerous,  diversified  and  difficult,  till  it  is  altogether  impossible  for 
any  one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  to  fit  himself  for  them 
all,  or  even  for  any  considerable  portion  of  them.  Reduced  with- 
in narrower  limits,  this  scheme  would  be  substantially  the  same,  as 
that,  which  proposes  for  its  object,  the  complete  and  harmonious 
development  of  all  the  faculties.  If  this  be  understood,  in  its  ob- 
vious sense,  to  mean,  that  the  human  faculties  should  be  developed 
in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to  each  other,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  that  a  man  should  be  trained  up  so  as  to  become  a  perfectly 
symmetrical  being,  entire  and  self-dependent,  it  seems  hardly  less 
visionary  than  the  plan  of  Milton.  And  to  what  end  should  this 
be  done,  since  the  various  avocations  of  difierent  individuals,  br 
calling  into  exercise  various  faculties,  must  speedily  destroy  this 
perfect  symmetry  in  each?  If  however,  we  understand  it,  as  per- 
haps we  should  do,  to  mean  only,  that  each  faculty  should  be  so 
far  developed,  as  to  be  capable  at  all  times  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
action,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  first  object  of  early  education,  both 
private  and  public.  It  may  be  and  often  is  combined  with  that  of 
communicating  the  knowledge  most  important  to  be  remembered. 
But  I  do  not  know  that  this  connexion  is  invariable,  and  that  the 
knowledge  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  after  life  is  that,  which  will, 
in  all  cases,  best  exercise  the  faculties  of  youth.  All  analogy  is 
against  such  an  assumption.  In  gynmastics,  which  are  admitted  to 
develope  and  invigorate  the  powers  of  the  body  more  uniformly 
and  effectually  than  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  much  is  learn- 
ed, which  there  is  no  expectation  of  practising  afterwards.  And 
besides,  for  two  persons  in  similar  situations  and  destined  to  the 
same  pursuit,  the  same  knowledge  must  be  equally  useful,  and  yet 
their  minds,  from  some  difference,  original  or  acquired,  may  need 
very  different  discipline.     Let  any  man  moreover  reflect,  how  verj 
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much  of  his  habits  of  thought  and  of  action,  of  study,  of  feeling, 
and  of  self-control,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  days  of  his  boyhood ; 
and  how  very  little  of  his  knowledge. 

But  the  education,  which  accomplishes  no  more,  than  to  bring 
the  facuhies  of  the  body  and  the  mind  into  a  healthy  state,  is 
equally  adapted  to  all  times  and  places ;  and  has  little  else  to  do, 
than  to  remove  improper  restraints ;  since  all  these  faculties,  if 
secured  from  pernicious  influences  and  allowed  free  opportunity 
for  exercise,  will  grow  up,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state,  under  almost  any  circumstances.  If  it 
were  possible  to  suppose,  that  education  should  stop  here,  and  send 
forth  its  pupil  with  a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind,  but  alto- 
gether uninstructed,  he  would  be  equally  fit,  or  rather  equally  un- 
fit for  any  state  of  society.  It  must  go  further.  It  must  qualify 
him  to  hold  a  place  in  the  particular  community,  in  which  his  lot 
b  cast.  Now  in  this  view  ot  education,  is  regard  to  be  had  mainly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  or  to  the  benefit  of  society  ;  —  to 
his  cultivation  and  improvement  as  an  insulated  being,  or  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  community  in  which  he  lives  ? 

This  is  the  question.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  suggest- 
ed by  a  consideration  of  the  effect  of  what  is  called  the  division 
of  labor  in  mechanical  pursuits,  which  is  to  render  each  individual 
better  fitted  for  his  particular  task,  and  less  fitted  for  any  other, 
while  the  advantage  resulting  to  society  from  this  harmonious  com- 
bination of  the  labors  of  all  is  inconceivably  greater  than  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  aggregation  of  the  independent  labors 
of  each.  It  is  often  understood,  with  too  much  reference  to  the 
case,  which  suggested  it,  as  a  question  between  the  general  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  individual,  and  his  attaining  such  skill 
in  his  particular  occupation,  as  may  most  advance  the  wealth  of  the 
tommunity.  If  it  be  thus  understood,  the  whole  aim  of  our  sys- 
tems and  institutions  should  be  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
individual.  But  this  is  altogether  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  ought  to  be  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  individ- 
ual is  to  be  fitted,  by  education,  not  merely  for  his  art  or  profession, 
l>ut  for  all  his  social  duties  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  advantage 
of  society  does  not  consist  in  wealth  alone,  but  in  the  improvement 
and  happiness  of  all  its  members ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
difference  between  aiming  at  the  one  and  at  the  other,  becomes  so 
minute,  as  to  be  almost  evanescent,  and  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
little  practical  im|x>rtance  how  the  question  is  decided. 

It  ought  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  mind  is  not  confined  to 
one  narrow  and  precise  path,  in  which  alone  it  can  move  with  ease 
and  safety ;  but  that  it  may  engage  in  any  one  of  a  multitude  of 
pursuits,  and  may  exercise  and  improve  mainly  any  one  of  its  fac- 
ulties, if  not  without  diminishing  that  exact  symmetry,  which  con- 
stitutes idea]  perfection^  yet|  at  least,  without  impairing  thlit  healthy 
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tad  ^gorous  action,  ^hich  is  the  only  practical  good  to  be  attained 
under  any  system.  Happy  for  us  that  it  is  so  ;  —  for  so  various 
are  the  states  of  society  and  the  conditions  of  life,  in  which  men 
are  placed,  that  occupations,  at  one  time  essential  to  the  happiness, 
and  even  to  the  safety  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community,  are 
rendered  entirely  superfluous  by  a  change  of  circumstances  ;  and 
other  occupations,  calling  into  exercise  and  mainly  developing  dif- 
ferent faculties,  become  all-important. 

Since  then  a  great  variety  of  pursuits,  appropriate  to  all  possi- 
ble varieties  of  human  condition,  are  all  equally  compatible  with 
the  improvement  and  happiness  of  men  considered  as  individuals, 
this  seems  too  indeBnite  an  end  to  be  proposed  as  the  precise  object 
of  a  disunct  science.  The  great  aim  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
of  the  science  of  education,  at  least  of  intellectual  education,  to 
which  my  remarks  on  this  occasion  mainly  refer,  is  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  society,  to  train  up  men  in  the  knowledge  and  to  the 
pursuits  most  useful  to  the  community,  in  which  they  are  destined 
to  live. 

But  what  is  useful  knowledge  ?  And  what  are  useful  pursuits  ? 
No  term  has  been  more  abused,  in  treating  of  education,  than  this 
word  Utility.  In  a  large  and  liberal  sense,  it  is  indeed  the  whole 
object  of  education.  Men  should  be  taught  nothing  but  what  is 
useful,  practically  useful.  And  in  reasoning  from  this  principle,  we 
shall  fall  into  no  error,  if  we  always  use  the  word  in  this  sense. 
But  if  the  term  ^'  practically  useful"  be  confined,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been,  to  those  occupations,  which  tend  to  supply  our  physical  wants 
merely,  then  utility  is  not  the  sole,  nor  even  the  highest  object  of 
education.  Undoubtedly,  when  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  comes  into  direct  competition  with  the  acquisition  of 
anything  else,  so  that  one  of  them  only  can  be  enjoyed,  the  former 
must  be  preferred,  and  every  possible  exertion  must  be  made  to 
secure  it.  But  to  suppose,  that  our  exertions  are  to  terminate 
here,  is  to  mistake  the  means  of  living  for  the  end  of  life.  We 
must  indeed  have  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothing,  in  order  to  live. 
But  wherefore  do  we  live?  Surely  not  to  accumulate  more  of 
these  than  we  can  possibly  make  use  of  There  would  be  neither 
utility  nor  enjoyment  in  this.  Probably  there  never  was  a  com- 
munity, in  which  all  the  efforts  of  its  members  were  constantly 
requisite  to  supply  their  own  physical  wants.  Certainly  we  are 
not  such  a  one.  .The  dictate  of  nature  to  the  individual  is  the 
rale  for  society.  He  is  impelled  to  satisfy  his  bodily  wants  by 
irresistible  instinct.  But  this  done,  he  is  impelled  to  exercise  and 
indulge  his  intellectual  faculties  by  a  craving  as  instinctive  and  as 
irresistible  as  the  cravings  of  the  body.  He  is  conscious  that  by 
this  indulgence  and  exercise,  those  faculties  are  nourished,  strength- 
eibed  and  exalted ;  and  he  feels  that  in  gratifying  and  improving 
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them,  he  is  enjoying  the  purest  pleasure.  He  knows  also,  that  he 
is  thus  fuIBIling  one  of  his  highest  duties ;  for  there  is  a  voice 
within,  which  tells  him  so,  independently  of  all  reasoning.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  iliese  faculties  might  he  employed  hy  him  incuhivating 
the  arts,  which  tend  ultimately  to  promote  physical  comfort  alone. 
But  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable,  that  the  thoughts  and  the 
labors  of  all  men  should  be  devoted  to  this  single  object.  The 
result  would  be  to  heap  up  more  of  their  productions  than  could 
possibly  be  consumed.  These  arts,  it  is  admitted,  must  first  be 
sufficiently  provided  for.  And  the  persons  engaged  in  them  are 
certainly  usefully  employed.  But  not  more  usefully,  nor  more 
practically  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  than  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  pursuits,  the  only  aim  of  which  is  to  satisfy  our  intellect- 
ual wants,  and  improve  our  intellectual  nature. 

These  positions  seem  hardly  to  need  illustration.  But  the  want 
of  a  distinct  apprehension  of  them  has  led  to  serious  mistakes  with 
regard  to  the  proper  objects  of  education,  and  especially  to  an  erro- 
neous estimate  of  the  value  of  classical  learning.  It  may  therefore 
be  not  inappropriate  to  illustrate  them  by  shewing  their  application 
to  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

The  structure  of  the  human  frame  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew,  not- 
withstanding the  speculations  of  the  Philosophers,  that  tl)e  social 
state  is  the  state  of  nature.  The  human  mind  proves  this  still 
more  strongly.  Its  necessary  food,  that  which  it  craves  and  by 
which  it  is  nourished,  is  intercourse  with  other  minds.  By  his  in- 
tellectual nature  man  is  not  only  united  with  his  contemporaries, 
but  bound  up  into  one  great  society  with  his  whole  race.  He  is 
connected  with  the  past  and  with  the  future.  He  can  "  hold  high 
converse  with  the  mighty  dead,"  and  send  down  his  own  voice  to 
the  remotest  generations.  His  highest  privilege  and  enjoyment  is 
to  associate  with  those  distinguished  by  moral  and  intellectual  ex- 
cellence, either  in  his  own  age  or  in  preceding  times.  Hence  the 
value  of  an  acquaintance  with  those  ancient  writers,  who  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  subsequent  generations 
to  be  the  light  and  the  glory  of  our  race  ;  "by  the  diligent  perusal 
of  whose  works,  men  are  led  and  drawn  in  willing  obedience,  in- 
flamed with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration  of  virtue ; 
stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy 
patriots,  dear  to  God  and  fatnous  to  all  ages." 

But  I  will  not  dwell  on  these  general  considerations,  simply  re- 
marking, that  to  call  studying  the  works  of  these  men  learning 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  as  preposterous,  as  it  would  be  to  call  the 
study  of  Locke  and  Milton  learning  English. 

Neither  will  I  attempt  to  examine  or  even  to  notice  the  various 
objections,  which  have,  at  different  times,  been  urged  against  clas- 
sical learning ;  since  its  adversaries  among  us  seem  lately  to  have 
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retreated  to  the  single  position,  that  whatever  may  be  the  advan- 
tage of  studying  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  can  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  translations.  This  is  their  strong-hold. 
Now  if  we  studied  those  works  only  for  the  facts  and  the  aipiments 
found  in  them,  the  position  might  be  maintained.  We  might  even 
get  these  more  easily  still  by  having  the  facts  reduced  to  chronolo- 
gical tables,  and  the  arguments  to  a  series  of  syllogisms.  But  it  is 
not  so.  We  study  them,  as  the  most  appropriate  discipline  for  the 
mind  of  youth  at  the  period,  when  they  are  generally  read,  inciting 
it  to  strenuous  exertion,  but  not  eluding  its  grasp ;  offering  far  more 
than  a  mere  exercise  for  the  memory,  yet  tasking  the  higher  powers 
of  the  intellect  without  over-tasking  them.  We  study  them,  as  the 
best  means  of  acquiring  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  power  of 
language  in  all  its  generality,  and  of  obtaining  a  more  complete 
command  over  our  own  language,  by  the  practice,  in  translating, 
of  applying  it  to  processes  of  generalization,  and  to  trains  of  thought 
and  sentiment,  which  we  are  fully  competent  to  comprehend,  but 
not  at  that  age,  if  at  any,  to  mature  or  even  to  originate.  We  study 
them,  because  the  unequalled  grace,  simplicity  and  vigor  of  their 
style  tend  to  improve  our  taste,  and  because  its  admirable  precision 
accustoms  us  to  accurate  expression,  which  has  much  to  do  with 
accurate  thinking  ;  since  words  are  not  only  the  vehicles,  but  the 
instruments  of  thought.  These  advantages  however,  though  of  the 
highest  importance,  can  only  be  indicated,  since  the  investigation  of 
them  would  lead  to  discussions  too  extensive,  abstruse  and  minute 
to  be  compatible  with  the  nature  or  with  the  limits  of  this  discourse. 
We  study  them  also  for  the  emotions,  which  they  excite  in  us. 
The  firm  purpose,  the  high  resolve,  the  generous  self-devotion, 
which  they  exhibit,  are  expressed  with  such  felicity  and  force  as 
cannot  fail  to  impress  them  most  deeply  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
And  if  it  be  one  fitted  for  their  reception,  though  they  may  be  long 
forgotten,  they  will  not  be  lost.  When  the  sentiments  inspired  by  a 
familiarity  with  such  works  shall  be  recalled  to  him,  by  the  natin^l 
association  of  ideas,  on  some  occasion  proper  for  their  exercise, 
they  will  spring  up  with  all  their  original  power,  like  the  voice  of 
a  Divinity  within  him,  to  banish  doubts,  support  endurance,  or  ani- 
mate courage.  There  is  no  student  among  us,  imperfect  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  classics  generally  is,  who  does  not  constantly  feel, 
that  their  sentiments  are  conveyed  with  a  simplicity,  precision  and 
power,  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  transfer  to  his  ownianguage. 
And  no  wonder ;  since  among  all  the  translators  of  modern  times, 
many  of  them  among  the  most  eminent  writers  of  their  respective 
countries,  there  k  not  one,  who  professes  to  have  accomplished  it. 
Take  even  the  modem  languages,  in  translating  from  any  one 
of  which,  into  another,  it  is  admitted  that  we  approach  much  more 
nearly  to  the  original  than  in  translating  from  the  more  perfect  Ian- 
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guages  of  antiquity.  How  happens  it,  that,  of  the  most  admired 
epic  poems,  works  read  again  and  again  by  all,  in  whose  language 
they  are  written,  and  never  without  intense  admiration  and  delight, 
sometimes  exciting  them  even  to  tears,  not  one  has  ever  been 
known,  in  translation,  to  produce  any  such  effect,  or  even  to  have 
become  tolerably  popular  ?  Let  any  man  read  a  French  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  either  the  literal  translation  of  a  few  celebra- 
ted scenes  contained  in  the  works  of  Voltaire,  or  the  free  transla- 
tion of  Ducis.  The  perusal  will  undoubtedly  excite  strong  emo- 
tions. But  they  will  be  very  different  emotions  from  those  exci- 
ted by  the  original.  Or  selecting  a  more  favorable  example,  ex- 
amine the  translations  from  the  same  author  by  Schiller  or  by  Schle- 
eel,  which  possess  the  highest  merit,  exhibiting  the  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents of  the  original  with  wonderful  precision  of  outline.  How 
often  do  even  these  fail  to  catch  those  delicate  shades  of  expression, 
which,  slight  as  they  are,  give  to  several  of  the  finest  passages  their 
peculiar  tone  of  feeling,  and  invest  the  airy  nothing  with  identity 
and  existence  ;  themselves  almost  as  evanescent  and  as  impercep- 
tible, yet  as  potent,  as  the  breath  of  life  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
most  idiomatic  expressions  are  always  the  most  forcible,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  least  capable  of  being  translated.  Select  any  of 
those  pathetic  Scottish  phrases,  which  have  become  as  familiar  to 
us  as  our  own  langiiage,  or  any  of  the  striking  national  expressions 
so  often  found  in  the  Waverley  novels,  and  translate  them  as 
accurately  as  possible  into  modern  English ;  and  what  are  your 
versions  ?  They  present  the  same  idea.  But  do  they  touch  the 
heart  ? 

The  mere  tone  and  manner,  in  which  passages  from  our  own 
authors  are  read,  often  give  us  a  new  conception  of  their  force  and 
even  of  their  meaning.  And  shall  not  the  happy  arrangement  and 
nice  transition,  the  terseness,  simplicity,  grace  and  harmony,  which 
are  from  their  very  nature  instranslatable,  shall  not  these  affect  us  ? 
It  is  said,  that  ^schines,  while  giving  lectures  on  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
after  his  banishment,  read  to  his  audience  the  oration,  which  he 
had  delivered  in  his  great  contest  with  Demosthenes,  and  that  it 
was  heard  with  loud  applause.  He  then  read  that  of  his  adversa- 
ry, but  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  rapture.  *'  What  then  would 
you  have  said,"  cried  he,  "  what  would  you  have  said,  had 
you  heard  him  thunder  it  ?"  If  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  man,  however  perfectly  master  of  the  Greek  language,  could, 
on  reading  that  oration  at  this  time,  feel  as  they  felt,  who  heard  it ; 
it  b  equally  so  to  suppose  that  the  most  perfect  translation,  which 
the  nature  of  human  language  will  permit,  can  convey  the  same 
impressions  as  the  original, —  the  very  words  and  syllables,  which  he 
that  day  uttered.  And  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  less  absurd, 
than  it  would  be  to  imagine,  that  the  same  emotions  may  be  ex- 
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cited  by  looking  on  a  panorama  of  Niagara,  as  by  standing  on  its 
brink. 

If  this  argument  against  the  classics  is  valid,  then  all  poetry  is 
worthless,  all  eloquence,  and  everythingelse,  which  appeals  to  the 
taste,  the  imagination,  or  the  feelings.  These  can  never  be  render- 
ed in  all  their  clearness  and  force  by  a  paraphrase  ;  and  the  transla- 
tion of  them  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a  paraphrase.  As 
long  as  it  shall  be  important  to  society  that  men  should  exist,  skilled 
in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  so  long  the  classics  must  be 
read.  Such  men  must  read  them,  for  the  same  reason,  that  those, 
who  cultivate  the  imitative  arts,  study  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture and  architecture.  They  must  be  read  also  by  those,  who  wish 
to  possess  a  high  relish  for  the  beauties  of  similar  productions,  or  an 
accurate  judgment  of  their  merits.  The  public  is  benefitted  by  the 
increase  of  the  writer's,  artist's  and  critic's  skill,  not  merely  because 
the  works  of  literature  and  of  art  are  thereby  improved,  but  be- 
cause the  taste  of  the  whole  community  is  raised  to  a  higher  stand- 
ard, through  their  influence,  and  thus  made  capable  of  higher  en- 
joyment. If  the  case  stopped  here,  all,  who  allow  that  the  remains 
of  ancient  art  should  be  studied  by  artists,  and  by  those  who  would 
appreciate  their  works,  must  allow  also,  that  the  remains  of  ancient 
literature  should  be  studied  by  literary  men,  and  by  those,  who 
would  appreciate  theirs.  But  it  does  not  stop  here.  Admit  all, 
that  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  fine  arts  will  claim  for  them  ;  that 
they  exalt  the  imagination,  interest  the  feelings,  gratify  and  purify 
the  taste,  soften  the  manners  and  subdue  their  fierceness,  and  give 
grace  and  refinement  to  every  condition  of  social  life.  The  arts  of 
elegant  writing  and  eloquent  speaking  do  this  also.  And  to  them, 
these  effects,  which  are  the  ultimate  end  of  the  fine  arts,  —  a  worthy 
and  an  elevated  end,  —  to  them  these  effects  are  but  the  means  of 
attaining  an  end  still  more  exalted  and  more  noble  ;  that  of  sub- 
duing the  passions,  purifying  the  heart,  elevating  the  character,  and 
sometimes  rousing  the  whole  man  and  all  within  him  to  the  most 
intense  exertions  of  intellect,  and  the  highest  efforts  of  virtue. 
Surely  nothing,  which  has  the  slightest  tendency  to  give  perfection 
to  arts  like  these,  can  be  useless  or  indifferent  to  society. 

Not  that  the  classics  should  be  studied  by  every  man.  No  one 
branch  of  knowledge  can  claim  this  preeminence.  But  they  should 
be  studied  by  those,  who  would  imitate  or  fully  relish  the  peculiar 
excellences,  of  which  they  are  the  most  perfect  models.  Not  that 
this  study  is  to  be  deemed,  as  it  once  was,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  all  learning.  But  it  ought  to  be  numbered  among  the  pursuits 
of  a  refined  and  prosperous  people.  Five  or  six  centuries  ago,  the 
ancient  languages  were  the  keys  to  all  knowledge,  for  no  other 
language  then  contained  anything  worth  knowing ;  and  scholastic 
instituuoDS,  which  are  too  apt  to  adhere  to  ancient  opinions,  con- 
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tinued  to  regard  them  as  such,  long  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  so. 
HeDce,  at  a  subsequent  period,  their  value  was  greatly  overrated  in 
comparison  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the  offspring  of  later 
times ;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that,  by  a  natural  reaction  in 
popular  sentiment,  they  are  at  the  present  day  esteemed  too  little, 
and  are  regarded  by  many  as  absolutely  worthless.  But  those,  who 
entertain  a  liberal  and  enlightened  view  of  utility,  will  always 
allow  to  the  study  of  them,  in  every  highly  cultivated  community, 
a  place,  and  an  honorable  place,  among  the  occupations  useful  to 
the  public. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  topic.  Gentlemen,  not  only  as  the 
most  striking  illustration  1  could  present  of  the  nature  of  that  utility, 
which  should  be  the  object  of  education ;  but  because  even  this 
humble  attempt  to  correct  a  prevalent  error  may  give  to  my  re- 
marks on  this  occasion  something  of  a  practical  tendency,  an  ob- 
ject, which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  those  public  discourses,  the 
frequency  of  which  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  our  country. 

Since  the  end  of  education  is  the  advantage  of  society,  it  must 
adapt  itself  to  the  condition  of  society,  and  as  this  changes  and  im- 
proves, must  be  so  modified  as  to  supply  its  varying  and  increasing 
wants.  The  division  of  labor  is  as  important  in  intellectual  as  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  it  should  be  guided  by  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive views,  looking  not  merely  to  the  wealth  and  physical 
comfort  of  the  community,  but  to  its  general  welfare.  As  civili- 
zation advances,  this  division  must  become  more  and  more  minute, 
so  that  every  separate  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  carried  to  a 
higher  and  higher  stage  of  improvement. 

This  science  also  must  have  regard  not  only  to  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  by  the  division  of  labor,  but  to  the  diffusion  of  that 
knowledge,  and  the  distribution  of  its  fruits  among  the  people.     To 
this  end,  some  general  idea  of  the  peculiar  object  and  character  of 
every  intellectual  pursuit  should  be  made  familiar  to  the  minds  of 
all  men,  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  any  one  of  them  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all.     There  are  few,  whatever  may  be  their 
occupations,  who  are  not  able,  by  the  diligent  employment  of  their 
leisure  hours,  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  some  one,,  at  least,  of  the  liberal  sciences  or  elegant  arts. 
And  the  more  extensively  and  effectually  this  is  done,  the  more 
b  the  intellectual  character  of  the  whole  people  elevated. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
lively  interest  in  the  efforts,  which  are  now  making  in  England  to 
provide  the  working  classes  in  that  country  with  the  means  of  in- 
tellectual improvement,  and  esteem  the  hours  devoted  to  such  im- 
provement to  be  occupied  as  usefully  for  the  public,  as  those,  which 
are  passed  at  the  plough  or  in  the  workshop :  though  I  must  still 
insist,  that  the  shepherd's  boy,  who  gave  all  his  leisure  time  to  the 
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study  of  the  classics,  was  as  worthily  employed  as  the  mechanic, 
celebrated  by  Lord  Brougham,  who  gave  his  leisure  to  tlie  study  of 
Entomology. 

But  while  we  applaud  and  seek  to  imitate  those  distinguished 
men  in  England,  who  are  endeavoring  to  render  every  branch  of 
knowledge  as  accessible,  as  possible,  to  the  diligent  study  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  overlook  the 
prominent  defect  of  education  among  ourselves. 

This  is,  not  that  it  wants  extent  or  variety ;  but  that,  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  state  of  society,  it  wants  thoroughness,  espe- 
cially in  our  higher  seminaries  of  education.  These  have,  no  doubt^ 
been  constantly  improving.  But  society  has  improved  still  faster. 
The  public  demand  for  a  higher  state  of  culture  in  every  depart- 
ment of  education  is  obvious,  general,  imperative.  It  must  be 
satisfied.  This  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  than  by  raising  the 
whole  standard  of  education.  The  highest  must  rise  still  higher. 
Those,  who  go  furthest,  must  advance  still  further.  And  all  the 
rest  must  follow.  The  most  obvious  and  natural  mode  of  produ- 
cing this  result  is  to  begin  at  the  top  ;  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  highest  seminaries.  Let  me  invite  your  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, not  as  deserving  any  preeminence  over  the  other  topics,  which 
have  been  and  are  about  to  be  presented  to  you,  but  as  worthy  of 
sharing  your  regard  with  them,  and  because  I  do  not  perceive,  that 
it  has  at  any  of  your  sessions  been  specially  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  University  in  our  neighborhood  was  founded,  as  you  are  all 
aware,  only  a  few  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
with  a  view,  like  most  others  of  so  early  a  date,  to  instruction  in 
Theology.  One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago,  the  requisites  for 
admission  were  that  the  applicant  should  be  able  to  read  Tully  or 
some  other  classical  Latin  author  into  English,  and  to  speak  Latin 
readily,  and  write  it  correctly  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  to  de- 
cline the  Greek  nouns  and  verbs.  For  at  that  time  and  till  nearly 
a  century  afterwards,  Latin  was  used  by  scholars  of  all  countries 
both  in  conversation  and  correspondence.  It  was  in  fact,  during 
this  period,  the  living  language  of  learned  men.  The  literary  re- 
quisitions for  the  Bachelor's  degree  were  that  the  student  should  be 
able  to  translate  the  scriptures  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  original  tongues  into  Latin,  and  to  resolve  them  lo- 
gically ;  and  should  be  versed  in  the  principles  of  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  Their  logic  and  philosophy  were  those  of 
the  day,  and  an  idea  of  the  extent,  to  which  these  were  cultivated 
may  be  gathered  fit>m  the  theses  published  and  defended  at  the 
first  Commencement,  in  1642,  which  were  printed  at  the  time  in 
England,  and  are  preserved  by  Hutchinson  in  his  History.  The 
same  system  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  last  century^  in  the 
▼OL   in.  —  NO.  1.  2 
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course  of  which  the  whole  plan  of  education  was  entirely  changed 
and  brought  to  the  state,  in  which  it  continued  for  many  years 
previous  to  1805.  Since  that  time,  attempts  have  been  constantly 
making  there,  and  in  all  the  colleges  in  New  England  to  improve 
education,  by  increasing  the  number  of  teachers  and  introducing 
new  text- books,  so  as  to  adapt  it  more  and  more  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  community,  and  render  it  more  and  more  prac- 
tically useful. 

But  in  one  respect,  and  it  is  that,  to  which  I  would  particularly 
call  your  attention,  the  mode  of  instruction  is  in  all  the  same,  and 
has  been  so,  I  believe,  from  the  beginning.  The  students  are 
divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  term  of  their  residence  in 
college,  and  all  the  members  of  each  class  receive  the  same  in- 
struction and  perform  the  same  exercises.  Now  the  disadvantage 
resulting  from  this  is,  that  as  there  must  be  great  diversity  of  talent 
among  them,  the  task  assigned  cannot  be  an  appropriate  lesson  for 
all.  If  we  suppose  it  adapted,  as  it  no  doubt  generally  is,  to  those, 
who  hold  a  middle  rank,  then  those  of  inferior  capacity,  who  can- 
not master  it,  even  if  they  do  not  sit  down  as  they  will  be  too  apt 
to  do  in  discouragement  and  despair,  will  either  endeavor  to  con- 
ceal their  ignorance  by  tasking  their  memory,  or  they  will  blunder 
on  to  the  end  without  exercising  any  of  their  faculties,  and  without 
obtaining  any  substantial  information.  And  in  either  case,  they 
will  be  likely  to  acquire  bad  habits  of  study,  if  not  of  conduct. 
Let  the  best  happen,  that  can  happen,  and  they  must  lose  at  least 
tfaeir  time.  And  what  a  time  ?  The  spring  of  life,  on  which  all 
its  hopes  depend,  cut  out^'of  their  existence.  On  the  other  hand, 
those,  whose  superior  abilities  or  peculiar  aptitude  for  a  particular 
study  enable  them  to  perform  their  task  in  it  so  quickly,  as  to  leave 
them  much  leisure,  supposing  they  escape  the  temptation  to  engage 
in  frivolous  and  unmanly  pursuits,  will  probably  acquire  a  habit  of 
desultory  reading,  or  should  any  of  them  engage  systematically 
in  some  fit  occupation,  will  want  the  incitements,  by  which  their 
exertions  are  usually  animated,  and  the  instructions  of  competent 
teacheis.  It  is  obvious  that  no  variation  in  the  amount  of  duty 
required  of  the  students  would  remove  these  evils. 

Yet  perhaps  a  remedy  is  not  impracticable.  Let  the  ordinary 
tasks  assigned  to  each  class  be  such,  as  any  student  fit  for  a  collegi- 
ate education,  can  perform  with  due  diligence  in  the  time  appro- 
priated for  study;  and  let  instruction  be  also  provided  in  every 
oepartment  of  learning,  for  those,  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  any 
one  beyond  the  required  course.  Allow  each  scholar  the  opportu- 
luty  at  fixed  times  of  entering  his  name  as  a  voluntary  student  in 
any  one  or  more  of  these  departments,  which  he  may  select,  with 
the  single  restriction  (necessary  to  prevent  capricious  changes  and 
desultory  study)  that  whatever  course  he  has  once  undertaken  shall 
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be  pursued,  till  be  has  completed  it.  And  to  insure  punctual 
attendance  and  diligence,  let  hitn  receive  the  same  marks  for  merit 
and  the  same  censures  for  absence  and  neglect  as  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  study.  In  the  distribution  of  college  honors  and  rewards 
also  of  all  kinds,  let  the  same  regard  be  paid  to  proficiency  in  the 
studies  thus  voluntarily  chosen,  as  to  proficiency  in  the  regular  col* 
legiate  course.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  standing  of 
the  students  in  the  voluntary  classes,  in  which  they  would  naturally 
be  arranged  on  this  system,  would  be  the  great  test  of  scholarship, 
and  that  the  students,  feeling  this,  would  embrace  the  opportunity 
thus  affi)rded  them  for  improvement  with  eagerness. 

The  experiment  is  not  altogether  untried.  In  the  department 
of  the  Modern  Languages  in  Harvard  University,  a  similar  plan 
has  for  some  years  past  been  pursued  with  cotiiplete  success.  All 
attendance  in  that  department  is  voluntary.  But  those,  who  at- 
tend during  a  certain  period,  are  excused  from  a  like  amount  of 
study  in  other  branches.  These  are  the  regular  students,  and  the 
time  thus  allowed  is  sufficient  for  them  ordinarily  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  two  foreign  languages,  so  as  to  read  them 
with  facility,  and  to  write  them  with  tolerable  correctness.  But 
those,  who  can  find  leisure  from  all  their  other  college  duties,  may 
receive  instruction  at  other  times,  and  the  number  of  these  is  often 
as  great  as  that  of  the  regular  students,  and  lately  even  greater.  In 
this  way  some  individuals  have  acquired  five  languages,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

If  this  system  were  extended,  facilitated  and  encouraged  in  the 
manner  above  proposed,  it  would  deprive  those  who  either  cannot 
or  will  not  succeed  in  some  particular  study,  of  all  apolog}'  for  pass- 
ing the  whole  time  allotted  to  that  study  in  idleness.  It  would  also 
enable  each  scholar  to  direct  his  studies  in  a  great  measure  with 
reference  to  his  peculiar  taste  and  talents  or  to  his  future  pursuits. 
And  it  would  send  forth  for  the  public  service  some  individuals 
highly  accomplished  in  every  department  of  learning. 

In  this  connexion,  it  may  gratify  you  to  learn,  that  a  department 
of  Philology  has  recently  been  established  in  the  University,  though 
it  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  success.  Its  object  is  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  classical 
learning.  The  course  of  study,  beginning  with  the  senior  yedr,  will 
occupy  two  y6ars.  It  will  be  open  to  such  seniors  and  graduates 
as  may  choose  to  attend  it,  and  will  be  conducted  with  a  special 
view  to  qualify  them  for  instructors.  It  is  contemplated  to  add  to 
this  department  a  course  of  mathematics  of  the  same  extent,  and 
directed  to  the  same  object. 

If  this  department  shall  prosper,  and  shall  send  forth  accom- 
plished teachers,  their  influence  will  contribute  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  in  all  our  seminaries,  and  in  aid  of  the  efhrta  now  making 
so  suocessfiilly  in  our  academies  and  schools^  and  of  those  measures, 
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which  the  members  of  this  Institute  shall  recommend  and  put  in 
practice,  will  tend  to  satisfy  the  pressing  wants  of  the  community. 

Your  utmost  exertions  however  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  our  country.  I  am  aware,  that 
we  Americans  are  often  ridiculed  for  dwelling  on  our  progress  and 
our  prospects,  and  reminded  that  other  nations  boast  of  their 
achievements,  and  not  of  their  expectations.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  boast  of  eithei'.  Though  with  reference  to  the  subject  now  under 
consideration,  vv  j  might  well  ask  where  and  by  whom  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  the  elements  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction were  ever  sent  down  to  every  Breside,  and  freely  offered 
without  money  and  without  price  ?  Where,  but  in  New  England  ? 
By  whom,  but  by  our  fathers  ? 

The  opinions  of  men  are  undergoing  a  rapid  revolution  on  these 
subjects,  and  the  time  will  soon  come,  when  the  credit  of  this 
achievement  will  not  be  altogether  eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  triumphs 
of  genius,  or  the  splendor  of  military  success.  But  you  regard  it 
in  its  true  light ;  and  consider  all,  that  has  been  done  in  this  re- 
spect, as  nothing  but  the  means  of  doing  more. 

All  honor  to  the  nations,  which  have  already  achieved  greatness. 
Let  them  exult  in  their  renown  unenvied.  We  are  contented  with 
our  lot.  The  age  of  effort  and  of  advancement  is  that  of  enjoy* 
ment  also,  even  when  it  is  not  that  of  glory.  Strenuous,  well- 
directed,  devoted  exertion  to  promote  the  good  of  others,  —  what 
else  is  merit  ?  The  success  of  such  exertion,  —  what  else  is 
happiness.^  Gentlemen,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  merit 
and  that  happiness  be  yours. 


Art.  II.  —  Maternal  Influence. 

[For  the  Annalt  of  Education.] 

The  observation  and  study  of  the  infant  mind  are  of  the  first 
importance  in  early  education.  The  investigation  of  the  nature 
and  habits  of  children,  is  the  only  sure  means  of  developing  the 
principles  and  methods  of  human  influence. 

The  attention  now  bestowed  on  children  forms  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  day*  An  interest  seems  to  be  rekindling,  analogous 
to  that  which  animated  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  led  to  such 
happy  results  in  education.  The  wisdom  and  experience,  with  the 
principles  of  a  purer  philosophy  now  accumulated  on  us,  enjoin  on 
us  the  duty  of  improving  the  rich  inheritance,  by  drawing  from  it 
those  treasures  which  shall  not  only  enrich  ourselves,  but  which 
shall  descend  as  imperishable  wealth  to  those  who  are  coming 
after  us. 
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Among  the  causes  which  have  favored  the  investigation  of  the 
mind,  and  which  promise  much  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
are  infant  schools.  The  docility,  simplicity>  and  purity  of  the  in- 
&nt  mind,  has  been  exhibited  in  these  in  a  most  interesting  light. 
.They  have  enlbted  the  minds  of  females  in  favor  of  early  influence. 
An  interest  has  been  awakened  in  children,  and  di£fused  into  the 
nursery.  Mothers  have  derived  new  ideas  on  education,  and  en- 
tered with  increased  intelligence  and  zeal  into  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  The  mind  of  infancy  is  more  duly  valued  ;  and  cherished 
by  genial  influences  and  appropriate  nurture.  The  infant  school 
has  become  an  assistant,  and  observatory  to  the  mother ;  and  the 
season  of  in£mcy  and  childhood,  a  period  of  progress  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  for  the  young  mind  — 
much  for  mothers  and  children,  before  their  truest  wants  shall  be 
supplied.  The  vast  importance  of  maternal  influence  must  noC 
only  be  admitted ;  but  the  practice  of  early  education  essentially 
unproved.  Mothers  have  not  as  yet  been  favored  with  opportuni- 
ties and  attainments  for  exerting  a  genial  influence  on  infancy. 
Children  have  been  imperfectly  cultivated.  Their  lower  propensi- 
ties have  gained  a  supremacy  over  the  higher  during  the  period  of 
weakness  and  dependence.  Vices  have  thus  accumulated  on 
juvenile  character,  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  visited  on 
the  individual  and  society.  The  dominion  of  the  appetites  and 
passions  over  the  aflfections,  the  understanding  and  conscience,  is 
but  too  obvious.  It  exhibits  our  signal  failure  in  the  guidance  of 
human  nature. 

To  remove  these  evils,  or  even  to  mitigate  them  is  of  the  first 
moment  to  society.  Their  entire  prevention  would  be  hailed  as  a 
bnght  era  in  the  history  of  man.  There  is  an  assurance,  in  the 
purified  heart,  that  such  an  era  will  arrive ;  and  the  dictates  of  this 
principle,  are  sanctioned  by  the  disclosures  of  faith.  Revelation 
bas  been  committed  to  man  for  the  reformation  of  error  ;  for  the 
guidance  of  the  mind  to  truth ;  for  the  renovation  of  perverted 
natures. 

It  promises  special  assistance  to  the  mother.  It  seconds  the  in- 
timations of  nature,  by  investing  the  mother  with  the  prerogative  ot 
guiding  the  infant  mind.  It  calls  the  little  children  around  the 
jnaternal  altar  to  be  purified  and  cherished,  by  the  renovating  in- 
fluences of  love  and  faith, 

Christianity,  as  the  purest  of  influences,  has  never  yet  been  fully 
applied  to  the  young  mind,  by  maternal  endeavors.  Its  vivifying 
spirit  has  not  been  difiiised  throughout  all  the  circumstances  and 
relations  of  the  nursery.  Infancy  has  not  been  adequately  cherish- 
ed by  its  influence.  Enervating  indulgence,  or  chilling  seventy, 
have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degfee,  sophisticated  the  juvenile  powers  j 
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and  the  nursery,  instead  of  being  the  school  of  virtue,  has,  too  of- 
ten, become  the  ;5erninary  of  vice.  The  seeds  of  error  and  evil 
have  here  been  sown,  the  fruits  of  which  afterwards  appear,  to 
deform  the  face  of  society. 

Human  character  can  never  assume  its  purer  forms,  until  the  ren- 
ovating influence  of  maternal  love,  uniformly  operate  on  the  young 
mind.  We  shall  look  in  vain  for  the  fruits  of  truth  and  virtue, 
while  we  neglect  the  plants  from  which  these  are  to  spring.  The 
mental  soil  must  be  cherished  and  cultivated  by  maternal  labor,  or 
the  fruits  will  never  attain  the  beauty  and  maturity  of  excellence. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  heretofore,  to  aid  mothers 
hi  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  early  nurture  of  the  young 
mind  has  been  greatly  disregarded.  The  season,  when  influences 
are  operating  which  modify  the  child*s  character  for  life,  has  been 
suffered  to  pass  by  disregarded,  and  impressions  thus  left  to  the 
action  of  chance  and  circumstance. 

The  books  which  have  been  written  for  mothers  have  been  gen- 
erally inadequate.  The  philosopher  has  seldom  stept  into  this 
important  field  of  inquiry,  and  collected  facts  and  established  princi- 
ples to  aid  the  mother.  Books  have  been  limited,  in  their  instruc- 
tions, to  the  later  stages  of  influence,  or  restricted  to  the  physical 
details  of  early  nurture.  The  mind  is  passed  over  in  silence. 
Mothers  are  deemed  more  as  the  nurses  of  the  child,  than  as  its 
mental  and  moral  guide ;  not  as  agents  whose  influences  operate  on 
the  whole  nature,  and  determine  the  future  character  and  happi- 
ness of  the  child. 

The  existing  forms  of  society,  too,  by  devolving  domestic  cares 
upon  mothers,  exert  an  influence  unfriendly  to  the  development  of 
infancy.  The  father's  employments  usually  call  him  from  home. 
Morning  and  evening  are  the  only  periods  when  his  children  are 
benefited  by  his  presence,  and  influence.  Education  is  devolved 
upon  the  mother.  The  cares  of  her  household  withdraw  her  notice 
form  the  child.  Other  assistance  is  sought.  The  maternal  oflJce 
is  delegated  to  the  nursery  maid,  and  soon  the  teacher  is  called  in 
to  aid  in  instruction.  Her  best  thoughts  and  freshest  affections  are 
called  off  to  other  things,  and  hireling  indiflference  or  ignorant  self- 
ishness, become  substitutes  for  maternal  attention.  The  renova- 
ting influence  of  the  mother's  heart  falls  not  on  the  susceptible 
nature  of  the  child ;  and  its  powers  are  sophisticated,  by  indiffer- 
ence and  neglect. 

An  interest  in  the  child's  mind,  is  the  only  means  of  successful 
influence  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  The  child  \s  her  first  and 
chief  care ;  all  others  are  but  collateral  and  secondary.  It  is  by 
devoting  herself  to  the  careful  study  of  this,  that  she  is  to  gain  an 
mtelligent  confidence  in  her  labors,  and  faith  in  their  results. 

^'The  education  of  man  commences  under  the  most  sacred  and 
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benign  auspices.  In  confiding  it  to  the  heart  of  a  mother,  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  taken  it  upon  itself.  Blessed  are  the  mothers 
who  understand  their  noble  prerogative ;  blessed  are  the  children 
who  longest  reap  the  benefits  of  watchfulness  and  love  !  All  ages 
ought  to  find,  in  the  education  of  the  cradle,  the  model  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  even  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  such  as  to  be  fit 
for  a  model,  has  it  been  attentively  studied  ? " 

The  infant  mind  is  a  living  manifestation  of  its  own  true  wants, 
and,  therefore,  of  what  the  mother  is  to  do  for  it.  For  what  pur- 
pose are  the  germs  of  all  its  faculties  and  powers  committed  to  her, 
but  for  her  expansion  and  guidance?  This  love  of  action,  of 
amusement,  of  society,  of  liberty,  of  sympathy,*  of  inquiry,  and  of 
truth  ?  Why  this  self-respect,  this  strong  desire  of  self-direction, 
this  energy  of  will,  this  reverence  of  conscience,  of  rectitude,  of 
excellence  ?  This  subtle  invention,  this  active  imagination,  those 
far  searching  inquiries,  extending  alike  into  the  future  and  past  ? 
This  sagacious  reasoning,  this  discriminating  judgment,  this  freedom 
from  prejudice,  this  susceptibility  to  external  influence,  this  docility 
and  faith  ?  Why  this  sympathy  with  surrounding  circumstances, 
and  events ;  with  nature  in  her  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  diversi- 
ties of  scene,  this  interest  in  life  and  human  beings  ?  This  irre- 
pressible longing  for  something  purer  than  it  finds  around  it,  this 
thirsting  for  enduring  happiness,  and  ideal  good  ? 

These  are  intimations  of  its  immortal  nature.  They  are  so 
many  voices  proclaiming  to  the  mother  the  imperishable  wealth, 
and  spiritual  tendencies  of  the  infant  mind.  They  are  the  stirrings 
of  the  divine  energy  within,  urging  its  way  to  the  Eternal  Power 
whence  it  came.  Her  child  is  seeking  the  residence  of  its 
Father  in  Heaven  ;  it  is  performing  the  work  appointed  it  to  do. 
Through  discipline  and  trial,  it  is  accumulating  power  to  enter 
upon  the  manhood  of  its  being,  and  to  complete  its  nature.  To  assist 
these  tendencies  in  their  upward  progress,  is  the  office  of  the  mother. 

But  there  are  other  propensities,  necessary  to  the  child's  present 
existence,  which,  left  unguarded,  will  degrade  its  nature.  There 
are  appetites  and  passions,  which,  in  its  simplicity  and  self-ignorance, 
require  discipline  and  direction,  or  they  may  subvert  the  nobler 
nature  and  destroy  its  unity.  —  To  bring  the  sensual  nature  in  har- 
mony and  accordance  with  the  spiritual^  is  the  great  work  of  the 
mother.  This  unaltained,  all  else  is  of  little  avail.  The  sacred 
depositories  within  will  not  have  been  entered  for  those  preserva- 
tives which  cherish,  those  affections  which  hallow,  and  those  ener- 
gies which  ennoble  the  soul. 

1 .  The  child  is  endowed  with  senses,  particularly  vivid  and  ac- 
tive, and  requiring  appropriate  culture,  to  fit  them  for  their  respec- 
tive offices.  These  connect  him  with  the  outward  world.  By 
these  be  holds  communion   with  nature.    Placed  amid  various 
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objects,  and  sustaining  various  relations  to  these,  he  needs  some 
means  of  appreciating  them,  of  deriving  pleasure,  and  eiscaping 
piin,  from  their  influence.  His  senses  discliarge  this  office. 
Forms,  colors,  proportion,  vicissitude,  are  revealed. to  him  by  the 
sense  of  vision.  By  his  ear  he  is  apprised  of  sound.  His  sense 
of  smell  transmits  the  perception  of  odors.  His  taste  is  fitted  to 
appreciate  his  food,  and  throughout  his  material  frame  is  diffused 
the  sense  of  touch,  by  which  he  is  still  further  connected  with  out- 
ward things.  The  hand,  in  particular,  is  placed  under  his  immedi- 
ate guidance,  by  which  he  is  enabled  more  fully  to  appreciate 
objects  within  his  reach.  To  these  means  of  communicating  with 
nature  is  added  the  voice,  connecting  him  with  his  kind  by  the 
fiiculty  of  speech  ;  and  becoming  the  organ  of  sympathy  and  intelli- 
gence. By  these  avenues  he  is  fitted  to  commune  with  nature, 
with  others,  and  with  himself  He  is  in  possession  of  a  common 
language,  and  is  prepared  for  the  acquisitions  and  endeavors  of 
coming  years. 

This  connexion  of  the  child  with  the  external  world,  is  the  origin 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Creation  is  placed  before  him,  in 
which  he  is  invited  to  view,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  images  of  beauty, 
of  love,  and  of  truth. 

« the  babe, 

In  the  dim  newDCM  of  its  being,  feels 

The  impulses  of  sublunary  thines. 

And  all  is  wonder  to  the  unpractised  sense.** 

Science  and  art  are  dependent  upon  the  activity  and  accuracy 
of  the  senses  for  their  first  truths,  and  knowleage  and  wisdom 
are  based  on  this  primal  experience.  The  aid  derived  from 
the  agency  of  the  senses  is  rendered  obvious,  by  reverting  to 
the  condition  of  those,  who  from  infancy,  have  been  deprived 
of  their  use.  The  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind,  are  com- 
paratively shut  out  from  the  fields  of  philosophy.  —  By  cher- 
ishing the  senses,  the  child  is  prepared  for  acquisition  ;  and  it  is 
the  mother's  office  to  discipline  and  mature  them  by  providing  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  for  appropriate  observation. 

2.  The  child  has  appetites  and  passions.  These  form  a  new 
condition  of  his  being,  and  reauire  faithful  discipline  and  direction. 
Thes(5  faculties  are  designed  (or  preservation  and  defence.  Their 
office  is  personal.  They  have  the  individual  only  in  charge, 
like  so  many  watchful  sentinels,  they  are  placed  around  the  child's 
being  to  contribute  to  its  support,  to  guard  it  from  danger,  and  sus- 
tain it  in  the  time  of  trial. 

Though  often  operating  against  the  better  nature,  they  are  still 
intended  as  aids  to  its  advancement.  Without  these,  the  child's 
progress  would  be  dubious  and  unmeasured.  The  impulse  within 
which  urges  him  upward^  would  meet  with  no  hindrance ;  it  would 
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6nd  no  incitements ;  and  instead  of  attaining  excellence,  as  now, 
through  self-direction  and  self-preparation,  he  would  not  expe- 
rience  and  appreciate  his  nature  and  destiny  ;  there  would  be  no 
measure,  by  which  to  estimate  his  progress,  no  means  by  which  his 
virtue  could  be  originated  and  disciplined.  Like  the  brute,  he 
would  obey  every  impulse,  as  the  way  of  excellence.  It  is  by  hav- 
ing an  element  of  himself,  placed  under  his  guidance,  that  he  is  to 
acquire  the  power  of  self-direcdon,  and  to  appreciate  the  conditions 
of  his  existence.  It  is  this  power  of  self-dominion,  this  ability  to 
subject  one  portion  of  his  nature  to  the  control  of  another,  that 
constitutes  the  trial  of  his  virtue.  It  is  the  trial  of  self-discipline 
and  of  self-control,  by  which  he  is  designed  to  rise  to  the  glory  of 
his  being,  becoming,  in  the  end,  an  independent,  self-moving  crea- 
ture, acknowledging,  at  all  times,  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  and  obe- 
dient to  the  voice  of  conscience. 

To  gain  this  dominion  over  the  lower  nature,  subjecting  it  to  the 
guidance  of  the  higher,  is  the  great  end  of  early  influence ;  and 
the  mother  is  placed  beside  the  child  to  aid  him  in  attaining  it. 
In  his  self-ignorance,  she  is  to  assist  him  by  her  raaturer  experience. 
When  impelled  by  appetite  and  passion,  she  is  to  be  near  to  re- 
store him  to  reason  and  tranquillity.  In  his  weakness  and  want,  she 
is  to  sustain  him.  If,  in  his  ignorance,  he  fall,  she  is  to  raise  and 
encourage  him.  If,  in  his  knowledge,  he  triumph,  she  is  to  reward 
him  by  flxing  in  his  mind  the  experience  which  he  has  attained  in 
the  conflict.  She  is  to  aid  him,  when  he  is  too  weak  to  aid  him- 
self. She  is  to  guide  his  tottering  steps  along  the  path,  in  which  * 
he  is  to  ascend  the  eminence  of  self-knowledge,  and,  by  faith  in  his 
author  and  experience,  look  down  complacently  on  himself  With- 
out her  aid,  how  weak  is  his  nature  !  Without  her  assistance,  how 
inevitably  must  he  fall !  Neglected  by  her,  how  great  must  be  his 
degradation ! 

3.  The  child  has  affections.  By  these  he  enters  upon  a  new 
condition  of  his  being.  He  becomes  connected  with  others. 
Emerging  from  the  sphere  of  self  in  which  the  appetites  and  pas- 
sions conflne  him,  he  enters  society.  He  is  introduced  into  the 
more  extended  sphere  of  common  charities,  and  kind  offices. 
Sympathy  is  awakened  in  his  bosom,  find  faith  dawns  in  his  expe- 
rience. He  is  led  to  regard  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others. 
These  faculties  arc  the  reverse  of  the  appetites  and  passions  ;  and 
their  cultivation  and  guidance  devolve  on  the  mother.  The  child's 
happiness  and  purity  depend  on  her  faithful  labors  in  reference  to 
these. 

Without  the  affections,  the  child  would  have  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  others  adequate  to  the  other  conditions  of  his 
being.  Surrounded  by  society,  he  would  be  alone.  His  outward 
nature,  bis  appetites  and  passions,  would  open  before  him  but  a 
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part  of  the  domain  of  intelligence,  and  wisdom.  The  knowledge 
of  bis  own  mind,  which  he  is  to  derive  by  entering  into  that  of 
others,  would  be  lost  to  him.  The  laws  of  social  and  moral  life 
would  be  mysterious  and  dark  to  him.  Though  he  might  appre- 
ciate the  works  of  the  material  universe,  he  could  not  rise  to  the 
vivid  perception  of  their  Author.  Faith  could  not  be  enkindled  in 
his  bosom.  He  would  be  lost  in  antipathy  and  apathy.  Nature 
and  man  would  ofier  no  analogies  to  vivify  and  inspirit  his  being. 
But,  as  a  provision  for  the  child,  the  mother  is  placed  beside 
him,  to  reveal  his  aflfections,  and  save  him  from  the  abyss  into 
which  he  would  inevitably  fall  without  her  genial  and  protecting 
influence.  She  teaches  him  to  love,  by  opening  the  fountains  of 
affection  within  him,  and  fixing  his  heart  on  herself.  She  devel- 
opes  the  docility  and  faith  of  his  nature,  by  ministering  to  his  wants, 
and  establishing  within  him  a  connected  and  uniform  experience. 

4.  The  child  has  intellectual  powers ^  designed  to  aid  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  The  senses  are  ministers  in  this  sacred  office ; 
inciting  curiosity,  observation,  inquiry,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  mental  faculties  to  operate  with  ease  and  efficiency.  The  in- 
tellectual nature  brings  the  child  into  the  presence  and  percepdon 
of  the  Creator's  works :  it  enables  him  to  descend  into  his  own 
being :  it  measures  and  identifies  his  experience.  By  the  mental 
faculties  he  extends  his  inquiries  into  the  past,  contemplates  the 
present,  anticipates  the  future,  collects,  compares,  discriminates, 
combines,  judges,  reasons,  infers,  and  verifies.  By  the  culture 
and  discipline  of  these  he  is  to  be  elevated  above  local  and  narrow 
views,  his  mind  is  to  be  generalized,  and  he  is  to  be  connected 
with  nature,  with  man,  and  with  himself.  He  is  to  experience  his 
mental  being,  and  apply  and  guide  it.  He  is  to  become  a  light  to 
his  own  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  his  own  paths :  commencing  his  intel- 
lectual work  on  surrounding  nature,  inquiring  into  the  new  and 
mysterious  things  without  and  within  him,  and  ascending,  by  a 
gradual  and  faithful  progress,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  and  the  recognition  and  love  of  its  Author. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  Providence,  uninterrupted  in  its  benign 
course,  is  accomplishing  its  silent,  unseen,  unconscious,  though  un- 
erring work  on  the  human  being,  conducting  the  infant  mind, 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  experience,  and  thus  expanding  it,  at 
last,  into  the  fulness  and  consummation  of  a  spiritual  existence. 
And  the  mother  is  placed  beside  the  child  to  cooperate  with  Provi- 
dence, guiding  him  in  the  way  of  all  truth,  lest  his  faculties  fasten 
on  error,  and  degrade  the  whole  being ;  lest  they  become  a  power 
to  destroy,  rather  than  to  save. 

5.  The  child  has  moral  powers,  which  reveal  to  him  his  duty  ; 
which  imprest  upon  him  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Conscience, 
if  preserved  and  rectified,  by  divine  truth,  speaks  to  him  in  a  voice 
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ofautbcmty,  revealing  to  him  the  lawsofrectitude,  aDd  their  «c- 
oompaDjring  rewards  and  punishments.  It  is  this  which  is  designed 
to  preside  over  his  whole  nature,  and  preserve  its  unity  and  purity. 
It  is  this  which  is  to  impart  self-intelligence,  with  all  its  transcend* 
eat  attainments.  By  the  appropriate  culture  of  this,  the  child  opens 
within,  the  fountains  of  wisdom,  and  tests  and  verifies  every  ex- 
perience. By  this  he  operates  on  the  will,  purifies  and  determines 
motives,  and  establishes  a  tribunal  in  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

It  is  here  that  maternal  influence  is  perpetually  needed ;  for, 
however  cultivated  the  afifections  and  intellect,  the  want  of  an  ac- 
tive and  an  accurate  conscience,  will  dim  the  perfection  of  the  whole 
bemg.  During  the  reign  of  the  appetites  and  passions,  it  is  the 
mother's  influence  that  is  chiefly  to  sustain  the  child  in  the  path  of 
rectitude,  and  keep  the  "  still  small  voice  of  conscience,"  from  being 
stilled  and  overpowered. 

6.  The  child  has  spiritual  faculties^  to  exalt  him  beyond  the 
present  and  seen,  into  the  ideal  and  future.  These  are  the  reach- 
ing forth  of  the  mind  for  something  purer  and  holier  than  it  finds 
around  it ;  the  elements  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  devotion.  Piety 
springs  from  this  source.  By  the  activity  of  these  the  child  is  led 
to  appreciate  and  experience  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  to  repose 
on  the  promises  and  love  of  the  Saviour.  By  these  he  is  led,  in 
due  time,  to  the  altars  of  religion,  and  the  worship  of  his  Author. 
There  the  mother's  aid  is  still  reauired.  Without  cherishing  the 
faith  of  her  child,  she  cannot  hope  for  its  future  happiness,  nor  con- 
fide in  its  safety. 

The  development  of  all  these  powers  in  unity  is  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  strength  of  the  juvenile  being.  Education  is  false 
to  the  child  unless  it  provide  for  the  whole  nature  and  cooperate  with 
Providence  in  its  consentaneous  expansion.  As  subordinate  agents, 
the  human  faculties  stand  around  that  mysterious  energy  within,  to 
minister  to  its  wants,  to  defend  it  from  danger,  connect  it  vrith 
society,  enrich  its  mind  with  ideas,  guide  it  in  the  path  of  rectitude, 
and  conduct  it  to  excellence,  and  heaven.  From  the  appropriate 
assistance  of  each  in  this  mutual  woric,  results  the  symmetry,  unity 
and  completeness  of  character  in  the  adult.  And  this  noble  work 
is  entrusted  to  the  mother,  during  the  infancy  of  humanity. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  being  on  whom  she  is  called  to  act  in 
direct  succession  from  the  Deity.  Such  are  the  faculties  committed 
to  her  for  nurture,  and  guidance.  Such  the  end  and  purpose  of 
her  endeavors.  Her  oflice  has  its  cares,  and  anxieties,  but  like  all 
noble  trusts,  it  has,  too,  its  pleasures  and  rewards,  when  faithfully 
and  fireely  discharged. 

The  performance  of  such  exalted  duties  implies  the  possession 
of  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  But  this  is  attain- 
ed by  the  simplest  means.     Nature  has  adapted  her  being  to  her 
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condition.  Knowledge  lies  in  her  deep  and  intuitive  sympathies 
with  her  infant.  Liet  her  observe  and  study  her  child.  A  true 
interest  and  confidence  in  the  young  mind,  will  in  due  time  lead 
her  to  the  knowledge  she  seeks.  By  putting  it  beyond  the  power 
of  others  essentially  to  teach  her,  Jrrovidence  designs  she  should 
learn  from  herself.  The  depths  of  her  own  being  are  rich  in  stores 
for  her  child  ;  her  child  is  rich  in  itself. — The  field  of  maternal 
duty  is  to  all,  at  first,  but  an  uncultivated  waste ;  and  those  who 
have  labored  long  in  it,  have  as  yet  attained  but  Uttle  skill  to  assist 
those  who  are  entering  it.  The  aid  which  such  can  give  lies 
chiefly  in  pointing  out  what  the  mother  should  avoid,  in  encoura- 
ging her  endeavors,  in  cautioning  her  not  to  injure  the  being  of  her 
child.  It  is  chiefly  through  her  own  observation^  experience j  and 
patience,  that  success  is  to  be  achieved. 

Books  may,  indeed,  aid  ;  the  counsels  of  others  may  assist ;  but 
unless  these  are  wrought  up  in  her  own  experience,  they  will  be  of 
litde  avail.  Others  may  labor  ;  others  may  study ;  out  not  as  sub- 
stitutes for  her  own  labor  and  study.  Her  office  is  personal ;  it  al- 
lows no  substitute ;  no  hinting ;  no  borrowed  wbdom.  The  little 
being  committed  to  her  is  a  living  volume,  spread  open  before  her, 
in  which  she  is  invited  to  study,  and  learn  for  herself  Her  child 
is  before  her  ;  it  sets  out,  of  itself,  in  the  course  assigned  it.  Let  her 
observe  its  primal  efforts,  cooperate  with  their  intimations,  and  thus 
assist  it  in  finding  the  residence  prepared  for  it  above.  By  de- 
pendence on  the  promises  of  faith  she  mav  attain  this  divine  result. 

LfCt  the  mother,  then,  never  despair  of  her  influence.  Let  her 
do  what  she  can  for  her  child,  and  let  her  not  assume  what  she 
cannot  do,  till  she  has  tried.  In  her  endeavors,  she  may  find 
powers  revealed  to  her,  of  which  she  was  before  unconscious  ;  in- 
terests and  joys  of  which  she  before  formed  no  adequate  ideas.  If 
cares  and  obstacles  check  her  course,  let  her  not  regard  them  as 
insunnountable,  but  still  yield  faithful  obedience  to  the  impelling 
sentiment  within  her,  till  it  shall  conduct  her  beyond  the  sphere  of 
doubts  and  difficulties  to  that  of  faith  and  tranquillity,  to  the  reward 
of  maternal  love,  in  the  advancement  of  her  child  to  virtue  and 
truth. 
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Art.  111.  —  Female  College  in  New  Grenada. 

[  For  the  Annali  of  Education.] 

[We  have  ibr  two  years  solicited  communications  on  the  subject  of  female  eUuca- 
tioa,  almost  in  vain.  We  are  happy  to  begin  a  new  year  with  an  article  so  inter- 
estini;  as  the  following ;  and  owe  many  tlianks  to  the  kindness  of  friends  who  have 
fombhed  it.  We  hope  it  will  call  forth  others  on  this  topic  which  wo  early  pre- 
sented as  one  of  the  most  important  within  the  sphere  of  our  labors.  —  Ed.] 

The  following  Essay,  translated  from  the  Spanish,  by  an  untiring 
friend  to  the  emancipation  of  the  human  mind,  will  undoubtedly  be 

Erased  with  interest.  The  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Female 
lucation  are  highly  creditable  to  a  race  long  accustomed  to  regard 
with  reverence  the  systems  of  monastic  instruction. — It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  the  Continent  of  South  America,  for  ages  immersed 
in  darkness,  should  exhibit  to  the  world,  the  first  e^^ample  of  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  females.  —  Many  nations  have  taken 
the  lead  of  New  Grenada  in  the  bloody  purchase  of  Liberty,  yet 
while  they  gave  the  laurel  to  their  sons^ — forgot  that  their  daugh- 
ters also,  might  aid  in  its  preservation. 

Ancient  Greece  was  a  worshipper  of  Liberty,  but  she  believed 
that  the  sex  most  deficient  in  physical  force,  had  no  agency  in 
modifying  national  character.  If  her  Philosophy  discovered  that 
knowledge  was  power,  it  failed  in  imparting  that  power  to  those  who 
moulded  the  whole  mass  of  mind,  in  its  first  formation.  Other 
climes  have  equally  erred  in  their  appropriation  of  the  influence  of  » 
a  sex,  to  whom  Nature  has  given  a  feeble  hand,  but  a  strong  heart. 
Even  in  our  own  land,  where  Freedom  so  early  erected  her  firmest 
altar,  —  intellectual  culture  was  too  long  dealt  out  to  woman  with 
a  sparing  hand. 

We  cheerfully  accord  the  praise  of  this  preeminence  to  our 
brethren  of  New  Grenada.  —  May  their  liberality  to  those  who 
stamp  on  the  melting  wax  of  infancy  the  deathless  seal  for  goofl  or 
evil,  receive  high  reward  when  the  elements  of  their  national  char- 
acter, gathering  from  the  chaos  of  oppression,  shall  be  consolidated 
in  brightness,  and  beauty,  and  enduring  power. 

L.  H.  S. 

EDUCATION    IN    NEW    GRENADA, 
{Translated  from  the  Government  Gazette  of  June  24, 1832.] 

In  consequence  of  the  injurious  system  pursued  by  the  mother 
country  towards  her  ancient  colonies,  the  education  of  the  fair  sex 
has  been  to  such  an  extent  neglected  by  us,  that  even  until  within  a 
few  years  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  meet  a  woman  possessing 
any  knowledge  of  geography,  history,  drawing,  or  any  other  of 
those  sciences  or  arts  to  which  their  condition  would  allow  them  to 
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devote  themselves.  The  ignorance  or  the  malice  of  our  ancient 
masters  led  them  to  see  in  women  only  inferior  beings,  destined  to 
serve  them  in  their  houses,  like  hired  domestics  ;  and  we,  who  have 
been  educated  in  their  customs,  and  are  heirs  of  their  prejudices,  have 
imitated  their  example.  The  shout  of  independence,  which  exci- 
ted in  the  breasts  of  Colombians  all  noble  sentiments,  awakened 
some  philanthropists,  it  is  true,  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  im- 

5rovement  of  the  condition  of  this  important  portion  of  society, 
i'heir  interest  and  care  have  produced  some  good  effects  ;  and  the 
relations  of  the  two  sexes  are  now  established  in  a  manner  better 
worthy  of  both. 

The  beams  which  enlightened  our  horizon  through  the  smoke  of 
cannon  and  the  horrors  of  a  disastrous  war,  taught  fathers  of  fami- 
lies their  duties  ;  and  for  some  years  the  female  part  of  our  youth 
have  been  treated  more  as  they  ought  to  be.  Private  persons 
however,  who  are  obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  resources,  can 
do  very  litde  to  produce  a  complete  result,  unless  assisted  by  pub- 
lic authority.  We  therefore  see  that  almost  all  the  establishments 
devoted  to  the  education  of  females  have  become  extinct  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  those  only  have  continued  to  exist  which 
offered  fewer  advantages :  we  mean  the  schools  under  the  care  of 
suns. 

Ideas  communicated  in  early  life,  are  those  which  most  power- 
fully influence  the  lot  of  individuals ;  and  if  those  received  during 
the  tender  years  are  opposed  to  those  which  should  guide  in  cir- 
cumstances which  are  likely  to  occur  in  life,  they  will  prove  the 
cause  of  innumerable  evils.  The  retirement  of  cloisters^  the  habits 
which  are  there  acquired,  render  a  female,  who  might  become  the 
delight  of  a  husband  and  family,  a  melancholy,  forbidding  indivi- 
dual, disgusting  by  her  manners  those  who  may  be  attracted  by 
her  countenance.  Accustomed  to  hear  the  world  spoken  against, 
and  to  see  it  painted  worse  than  it  is,  she  perceives  nothing  in  so- 
ciety but  immorality  and  disorder.  She  is  scandalized  by  every- 
thing, everything  appears  evil,  and  none  can  obtain  access  to  her 
but  hypocrites,  who  often  deceive  her  by  professions  of  virtue,  and 
render  her  miserable. 

The  most  natural  destiny  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to 
women,  is  the  care  of  children  in  their  early  years.  They  ought 
therefore  to  be  chiefly  instructed  how  to  become  good  mothers. 
But  how  are  those  ever  to  learn  their  duties,  who,  having  taken  a 
vow  never  to  become  mothers,  can  have  no  stimulus  to  study  them  ? 
It  generally  happens,  that  the  inexperienced  young  girls,  accustom- 
ed to  regard  their  preceptresses  as  oracles,  and  attached  to  what 
they  see  them  do,  incline  to  a  monastic  life,  which  is  carefully 
represented  to  them  as  the  happiest ;  and  resolve,  with  litde  judg- 
ment or  foresight,  to  shut  themselves  forever  in  a  cloister,  to  five 
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for  the  future,  lost  to  their  families,  lost  to  society,  and  lost  to 
themselves,  because  they  become  victims  of  despair  and  regret.  It 
is  easy  to  resolve  upon  anything  in  our  tender  years,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  foresee  the  results  to  which  we  expose  ourselves.  It  is 
easy  to  incline  towards  anything  of  which  we  have  an  example 
constantly  before  us ;  and  very  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of  ideas 
communicated  by  those  entrusted  with  our  instruction.  To  this 
are  to  be  traced  the  many  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  multi- 
tudes of  persons,  who,  by  hasty  determinations,  have  adopted  a 
course  of  life  which  has  proved  the  source  of  constant  trials,  when 
asocial  disposition  begins  to  be  felt,  when  theBrst  fervid  attachment 
to  a  supposed  call  from  Heaven  has  passed,  when  natural  feelings 
come  strongly  into  operation,  and  when  the  consideration  that 
these  evils  are  remediless  must  present  itself  most  powerfully  ;  for 
the  imagination  is  then  most  active,  and  is  able,  in  solitude,  to 
exercise  itself  with  all  its  force. 

Let  us  not,  for  these  remarks,  be  accused  of  attacking  the  monastic 
life,  Dor  of  a  design  to  destroy  it.  When  the  religious  profession 
has  been  made  in  mature  years,  and  at  a  time  when  the  individual  by 
conviction,  and  self-knowledge,  is  fitted  to  reflect  without  danger  on 
her  own  fate,  and  feels  in  her  heart  a  desire  to  live  secluded  from 
her  species,  then  the  retirement  of  convents,  and  the  privation  of 
society  may  render  her  happy ;  then  she  may  be  sure  that  regrets 
will  not  devour  her  peace,  and  that  she  will  be  able  to  render  to 
the  Omnipotent,  with  a  pure  and  holy  heart,  the  homage  of  her 
devotion  and  liberty. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  main  point  of  our  remarks.  The  gov- 
ernment, convinced  of  the  powerful  influence  which  women  exer- 
cise on  national  happiness,  have  passed  a  decree,  which  we  publish- 
ed in  our  last  number,  founding  in  this  city  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls,  in  which  they  are  to  be  taught  their  domestic  duties, 
the  principles  of  Christian  morals,  and  those  sciences  and  arts  which 
are  roost  useful  to  them.  This  is  the  first  step  which  has  been 
taken  on  thb  road.  The  nation  will  thank  them,  and  will  hereafter 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  beneficent  measure.  In  this  city,  chiefly, 
has  been  observed  the  want  of  an  institution  like  that  of  which  we 
speak ;  and  our  promising  female  youth  grew  up  without  any  more 
cultivation  than  they  could  derive  from  the  careful  solicitude  of 
their  parents,  in  those  families  whose  fortunes  and  intelligence 
would  permit  any  to  be  given.  But  in  those  in  which  the 
want  of  means,  or  prejudice,  prevented  them  from  obtaining  teach- 
ers, and  attending  to  subjects  reported  to  be  foreign  to  the  fair  sex, 
things  have  remained  the  same  as  under  our  predecessors. 

It  has  been  very  common  to  stigmatize  a  woman  possessed  of 
any  knowledge ;  and  a  Bachillera^  as  such  an  one  has  been  called, 
was  the  object  of  general  animadversion.     Having  been  always 
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satisfied  with  physical  perfections,  we  have  disregarded  the  moral 
part.  Thus  it  has  often  happened,  that  a  young  man  of  talents, 
with  a  wife  possessing  some  information,  will  pass  some  time  very 
happily,  devoted  for  a  few  years,  to  admiring  her  ;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  effacing  hand  of  lime  has  destroyed  the  attractions  by 
which  he  was  captivated,  he  has  fallen  into  despair,  for  want  of 
some  more  permanent  charms.  In  no  person  ought  we  to  seek 
for  more  qualities  to  recommend  her,  than  in  one  ivith  whom  we 
are  to  live  always,  and  from  whom  we  cannot  separate  ourselves 
without  introducing  disorder  and  corruption.  It  is  therefore  incon- 
ceivable how  we  have  been  so  blind  that  we  have  not  yet  learned 
what  benefits  we  might  secure  to  ourselves,  by  affording  the  fair 
sex  such  an  education  as  will  render  them  more  agreeable  and  more 
worthy  of  our  regard.  Fortunately  the  talents  and  sound  judgment 
of  our  young  women  have,  in  some  degree,  made  amends  for  our 
neglect ;  and  the  love  of  reading,  which  distinguishes  all  women, 

[)articularly  those  of  this  city,  has  to  some  extent  filled  the  vacuum 
eft  by  all  the  governors  of  our  country.  There  have  been  some 
individuals  who  have  made  exertions  for  themselves  or  their  friends  ; 
and  we  have  now  the  happiness  to  perceive,  that  they  are  able  to 
take  a  share  in  those  social  relations,  which  was  formerly  denied  to 
uneducated  beauty,  without  manners  or  culture.  That  proverb  of 
the  Spaniards,  that  "  women  are  not  wanted  to  defend  logical  con- 
clusions," is  now  regarded  as  it  deserves  ;  and  every  sensible  man, 
who  wishes  to  provide  for  his  future  happiness,  seeks  not  for  a 
wife  on  whom  he  may  merely  recreate  his  eyes,  but  one  with  whom 
he  can  hold  intellectual  converse,  share  his  trials,  and  live  like  a 
rational  and  immortal  being. 

We  therefore  applaud,  as  we  ought,  the  decree  to  which  we 
have  referred  ;  and  hope  that  this  first  establishment,  may  be  the 
predecessors  of  others,  in  different  parts  of  the  Republic. 


Art.  IV.  — On  the  best  Motives  in  Education. 

Bt  Mi88  C.  £.  Beecher. 

[We  have  solicited  from  several  Educators  an  account  of  their  experience  in 
regard  to  the  evils  of  emulation,  and  the  comparative  influence  of  other  motives. 
We  are  much  obJiged  by  the  following  reply,  from  one  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers )  and  we  hope  that  others  will  not  withhold  the  facts  observed  by  them  on  a 
question  which  all  admit  to  be  highly  important.] 

Newport,  Sept.  8th,  1882. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  —  You  write  to  request  a  statement  of  my 
experience  on  the  subject  of  emulation^     ITour  first  inquiry  is; 
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"  Have  you  seen  any  bad  effects  from  the  principle  of  emulation, 
and  what  are  they  ? "  In  reply  to  this  I  would  state,  that  when  I 
first  commenced  the  duties  ot  an  instructor,  I  was  entirely  persuaded 
of  the  propriety  of  employing  this  principle  in  stimulating  to  ex- 
ertion, and  convinced  that  I  never  could  succeed  without  its  aid. 
I  felt  tl^at  it  involved  evils,  but  that  they  were  necessary  evils,  such 
as  were  always  to  be  expected  with  whatever  is  good. 

Lest  my  remarks  should  be  misunderstood,  for  want  of  a  distinct 
notion  of  what  I  mean  by  employing  the  principle  of  emulation,  I 
would  state  that  I  mean  all  methods  of  exciting  others  to  exertion 
by  rewards  and  punishment  based  on  comparative  excellence.  It  is 
giving  rewards  to  those  who  are  decided  to  he  better  than  their 
tompanionsj  in  any  of  those  particulars  for  which  rewards  are 
oSered.     The  following  arc  some  of  the  evils  I  have  experienced. 

In  reference  to  those  who  are  most  aflected  by  it,  this  kind  of 
stimulus  often  produces  too  high  a  degi'ee  of  excitement.  There 
are  always,  in  every  collection  of  youth,  some  who  are  naturally 
more  desirous  of  admiration  and  esteem  than  others  —  a  class  of 
minds  usually  denominated  ambitious.  Such  need  to  have  this 
tendency  repressed,  instead  of  strengthened.  They  need  to  form 
a  habit  of  acting  from  higher  motives. 

Yet  these  are  the  very  ones  who  inevitably  are  most  affected  by 
the  appeals  to  the  principle  of  emulation.  Such  minds  I  have 
sometimes  observed  to  be  so  much  influenced  that  all  other  mo- 
tives seemed  for  the  time  being  to  lose  their  influence ;  and  this,  too, 
in  circumstances  where  the  ordinary  class  of  minds  would  be  but 
little  afiected. 

Another  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  limited  extent  to 
which  this  method  of  exciting  can  reach.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  devise  any  method  by  which  the  indolent,  unambitious,  timid, 
and  dull  pupils,  (those  who  certainly  most  need  stimulus)  could  be 
reached.  Emulation  always  affects  those  the  most,  who  least  need 
excitement,  and  leaves  unaffected,  those  who  most  require  it.  A 
third  evil  is,  that  it  renders  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
this  principle,  less  susceptible  of  better  influence,  I  have  ever  found 
that  children  ybrm  habits  in  this  particular.  If  a  child  is  wont  to 
have  appeals  made  to  his  affections  and  to  his  conscience,  he  forms 
a  habit  of  acting  on  these  principles  —  if,  on  the  contrary,  appeals 
are  made  to  ambitious  motives,  he  forms  a  habit  of  acting  under 
their  influence. 

A  fourth  evil  has  been,  the  envy,  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  tempta- 
tion to  deceit  which  always  have  been  experienced,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  Unwearied  efhvts  have  been  made  to  counteract  and 
prevent  such  evils.  But  they  always  have  existed,  and  in  an 
exact  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  kind  of  stimulus  has 

TOL.   III.  —  NO.  I.  3* 
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been  applied  ;  and  whatever  others  may  be  able  to  effect,  years  of 
experience  have  taught  me  to  despair  of  disconnecting  such  evils 
with  this  kind  of  excitement. 

At  the  same  time,  there  will  always  be  a  sense  of  injustice,  and 
a  feeling  of  distrust  and  alienation  called  forth  towards  the  teachers 
who  decide  the  relative  merits  of  competitors.  It  is  impossible  so 
to  adjust  rules  and  accounts,  that  there  will  never  be  occasion  to  sus- 
pect partiality.  Teachers  and  pupils  will  never  form  exactly  the 
same  opinions  in  all  given  cases,  at  the  time  the  decisions  of  rewards 
are  made.  There  will  always  be  occasions  of  suspicion  and  complaint. 
I  never  yet  so  succeeded,  on  such  occasions,  as  that  these  evils  were 
not  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  inevitable  result,  and  yet  the 
most  unwearied  pains  have  been  taken  to  impress  the  pupils  with 
correct  views  of  their  duty  on  such  occasions,  as  well  as  to  give 
them  no  just  cause  for  such  complaints.  Those  pupils  who  are 
too  magnanimous  to  feel  personally  injured,  are  the  ones  who  feel 
most  sensitive  to  any  apparent  injustice  to  their  friends. 

The  last  evil  I  would  mention  is  that  sacrifice  of  the  moral  in- 
terest to  the  intellectual,  which  is  involved  in  tlie  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

.The  great  object  of  education  is  to  form  the  disposition, 
habits,  and  conscience,  and  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
but  a  minor  consideration.  All  the  benefits  I  have  ever  discovered 
in  employing  this  principle,  have  been  in  reference  to  intellectual 
improvement.  The  evils  have  had  a  much  more  important  and  ex- 
tensive range,  for  which  nothing  can  be  an  equivalent,  when  moral 
are  placed  before  intellectual  benefits.  These  are  the  evils  I  have 
actually  found  from  experience.  How  much  they  have  resulted 
from  the  defective  nature  of  the  principle  itself,  and  how  much 
from  the  want  of  judgment  in  employing  it,  it  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
cide. 1  can  only  say  that  it  has  been  a  prominent  object  of  interest, 
to  purify  it  from  evils  and  make  it  only  good,  and  that  after  years 
of  trial  I  have  felt  bound  to  banish  it  entirely  as  a  dangerous  and 
needless  principle  in  education. 

Your  second  inquiry  is,  "  Have  you  found  other  motives  equally 
eflScient,  and  what  are  they  ?  " 

In  reply  to  this  I  would  say,  that  I  have  been  able  to  secure 
motives  not  only  equally,  but  much  more  efficient,  in  reference  to 
all  the  objects  to  be  gained  in  education. 

Among  these  I  would  first  mention, 

Personal  influence.  If  the  esteem,  the  affection,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  pupils  can  be  gained,  a  great  amount  of  motive  is  placed 
at  the  command  of  a  teacher.  A  desire  to  please,  the  fear  of 
grieving  a  sincere  friend,  the  apprehension  of  a  loss  of  confidence  and 
affection,  the  fear  of  remonstrance  from  one  who  is  respected  and 
esteemed^  have  very  great  weight  in  all  such  cases.    It  is  only 
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needful  to  coDvince  the  pupil  that  a  teacher  is  really  a  sincere 
friend,  is  worthy  of  respect  and  esteem,  and  is.  faithful  in  observ- 
ing and  recording  deficiencies,  to  secure  an  influence  which  is  al- 
ways salutary,  and  never  injurious.  In  this  connection,  however,  I 
would  remark,  that  commendation  for  improvement  needs  to  be 
practised  much  more  frequently  than  reproof  for  deficiency.  Hope 
and  encouragement  is  a  better  tonic  than  fear  and  reproof. 

A  second  method  is  by  habitual  appeals  to  the  Bible  as 
the  rule  of  rectitude,  and  to  conscience  as  the  judge.  It  is 
certainly  a  fact  that  persevering  in  such  a  practice  will  strengthen 
the  influence  of  conscience,  and  sometimes  almost  make  one  when 
it  has  seemed  well  nigh  extinct.  A  child  who  is  constantly  treated 
as  if  it  was  expected  he  should  act  with  reference  to  the  true  rule 
of  duty,  and  in  obedience  to  conscience,  will  gradually  acquire  a 
habit  of  thus  acting. 

A  third  method  is  by  cultivating  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  (that  is,  for  the  pleasure  it  imparts),  and  also  for  the  sake 
of  the  increased  good  it  will  enable  us  to  do  to  our  fellow  beings. 
Children  can  be  made  to  feel  the  excellence  of  living  to  do  good, 
and  can  be  interested  in  acquiring  knowledge,  with  this  object  in 
view. 

A  fourth  method  has  been  by  eflbrts  to  form  a  correct  public 
sentiment  in  school,  so  that  it  shall  be  unpopular  to  do  wrong.  If 
this  can  be  done  it  brings  a  strong  influence  over  every  member  of 
the  community,  and  operates  beneficially,  and  without  any  re-act- 
bg evils.  This  is  accomplished  by  impressing  these  responsibilities 
in  this  respect  on  the  school  in  general,  and  on  the  most  influential 
pupils,  in  particular ;  and  in  confiding  in  thein,  and  instructing 
them  how  to  aid  their  teachers,  in  thus  benefiting  their  companions. 

Another  metliod  is  by  appeals  to  parental  influence  and  that  of 
other  friends.  This  is  accomplished  by  transmitting  frequent  ac- 
counts, both  of  deficiencies  and  of  improvement,  to  the  friends  of  the 
pupils.  The  certainty  that  those  they  love,  are  watching  all  their 
course,  and  will  certainly  know  both  when  they  are  negligent  and 
when  they  improve,  has  a  constant  and  only  useful  influence. 

The  last  method  I  will  mention,  and  the  most  certain  and  perma- 
nent, is  by  cultivating  in  the  pupils  a  sense  of  obligation  to  God,  of  his 
constant  inspection,  and  of  his  interest  in  all  their  concerns.  This 
is  a  principle  which  gains  strength  the  more  it  is  appealed  to,  and 
is  of  course  good  and  only  good  in  its  operation. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  have  chiefly  depended, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  my  experience  as  a  teacher. 
Every  year  has  added  to  my  conviction  of  their -eflScacy,  and  every 
year  has  increased  my  satisfaction  that  the  principle  of  emulation 
which  has  caused  me  so  much  perplexity  and  trouble,  has  been 
banisbed  with  no  consequent  evil  and  much  increase  of  good. 
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If  my  experience  can  be  of  any  use  in  settling  a  question  of  such 
paramount  interest,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  real  satisfaction  —  and, 
whatever  you  find  in  this  statement  which  in  your  judgment  is  cal- 
culated to  this  end,  is  at  your  service. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  E.  Beecher. 


Art.  V.  —  On  the  Sports  of  Children. 

Mr  Editor, —  A  most  interesting  discussion  took  place  during 
the  last  session  of  the  American  Institute  in  Boston,  on  the  propriety 
of  a  teacher's  joining  in  the  sports  of  his  pupils.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  prevailing  opinion  that  much  depends  on  the  particular  charac- 
ter and  temper  of  the  teacher ;  that  while  many  teachers  can  se- 
cure and  preserve  a  proper  respect  from  their  pupils ;  and  yet  join 
in  their  sports,  and  be  on  the  most  intimate  and  familiar  terms  with 
them,  others  of  different  character,  would,  by  a  similar  course,  lose 
their  confidence  entirely.  During  the  discussion,  an  experienced 
instructor  remarked  that  the  sports  of  children,  such  as  running, 
playing  at  ball,  skating,  be,  were  all  appropriate,  and  most  teachers 
would  probably  find  it  useful  to  join  in  them.  But  he  added  that 
somethmg  more  than  this  might  be  effected  during  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  time  usually  devoted  to  these  sports.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  into  the  fields  with  his  pupils,  to  search  for  minerals, 
plants,  insects,  flowers,  &c.  Sometimes  he  had  taken  them  to  some 
brook,  river,  mountain,  or  pond.  Suppose  it  were  a  stream ;  —  his 
pupils  were  required  perhaps  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  St  Lawrence ; 
then  to  locate  the  city  of  Quebec,  and  actually  proceed  to  build  its 
walls  in  miniature,  divide  it  into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  iic. 
This  was  verifying  their  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  place. 
But  much  of  history,  too,  might  be  verified  in  the  same  way.  Here, 
they  would  say,  are  the  heights  of  Abraham ;  here  Gen.  Wolfe,  with 
his  army  ascended —  and  here  he  fell.  Other  facts,  historical  and 
geographical,  could  easily  be  elicited.  —  He  thought  it  highly  im- 
portant to  employ  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools,  generally,  in 
some  such  useful  sporXSf  at  least,  a  part  of  the  time.  —  His  remarks 
were  highly  interesting,  and  deserving  of  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  who  have  the  care  of  children. 

I  could  not  avoid  the  reflection,  however,  that  there  is  danser 
of  carrying  this  matter  too  far.  For  one,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  although  few  pupils  actually  study  too  much,  yet  by  far  the 
majority  are  confined  to  their  rooms  and  their  benches  too  long,  by 
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one  half.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  in  the  school  room  six  or  eight 
hours  daily  —  to  get  lessons,  or  pretend  to  get  them  at  home  be- 
sides —  and  if,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  hours  usually  allotted  to 
active,  vigorous  exercise  are  to  be  spent  in  these  Aay*  active  em- 
ployments of  the  body,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  health  must 
soon  suffer. 

If  four  hours  were  allowed  to  active  athletic  exercises,  either 
agricultural,  mechanical,  or  gymnastic,  or  all  of  them  ;  two  to  study 
in  the  fields,  or  woods,  as  was  proposed  by  the  teacher  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  only /our  devoted  to  the  study  of  books,  I  think  sever- 
al points  would  be  much  more  effectually  secured  than  they  are  at 
present. 

1.  Less  of  the  time  devoted  to  books  would  be  spent  in  listlessness 
than  now.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  mere  drudgery,  applica- 
tion would  be  a  pleasure,  and  habits  of  attention  would  be  secured 
with  little  difficulty.  It  is  not  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  make 
everj'thing  sport.  There  must  be  attention  ;  there  must  be  habits 
of  application  ;  these  all  cost  effort,  and  effort  will  be  more  or  less 
painful.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  that 
real  progress  is  almost  always  against,  seldom  vnth  the  current. 

2.  In  this  way,  time  would  be  left  for  two  hours'  study  in  the 
fields,  the  play  ground,  or  the  garden  ;  or  elsewhere  in  the  open 
air.  This,  after  four  hours  of  hard  study,  would  be  pleasant ;  and 
might,  in  a  measure,  serve  as  an  amusement,  or  a  healthful  phy- 
sical exercise.  It  is  probable  that  two  hours  in  the  school  room  in 
each  half  day,  followed  by  one  in  the  field  or  shade,  as  above, 
would  be  far  better  than  to  study  hard  four  hours  in  succession ; 
unless  the  hours  of  study  were  in  the  morning. 

3.  Six  hours  spent  in  this  manner,  would  I  think  be  sufficient 
for  one  day,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  might  be  devoted  to  produc- 
tive physical  exercises.  I  say  productive ;  but  explanation  is  here 
necessary,  because  the  term  has  in  my  view,  been  often  abused. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture,  as  they  are  carried  on  in  the  open 
air,  have  some  advantages  over  the  mechanical  employments  ;  but 
I  regard  all  of  these  as  indispensable  to  every  school.  If  the  tools 
and  implements  of  mechanics  and  husbandry  are  adapted  to  the 
size,  age,  and  strength  of  the  pupils,  their  labors  may  be  directed 
to  the  construction  of  something  useful  —  and  even  without  direc- 
tion, their  ingenuity  would  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  making  many 
things,  which  would  be  serviceable.  Thus  their  labors  would  be 
productive,  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  labor  bestowed  by  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  with  reference 
to  an  immediate  cfop,  merely,  must  never  be  regarded  as  the  only 
effi)rt  which  is  productive.  If  he  remove  the  rocks,  clear  up  the 
hedges,  improve  the  fences,  devise  mfeans  to  secure  the  soil  from 
damage,  excessive  rains,  &c,  tac  ;  —  all  this  labor,  as  it  is  a  work 
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of  preparation  for  the  future,  xsprodudivt^  in  the  appropriate  sense 
of  the  term,  although  he  may  not,  for  a  single  year,  reap  much  if 
any  additional  com,  grain,  or  fruit.  This  is  perfectly  obvious,  and 
will  doubtless  be  admitted.  So  the  labor  of  plodding  through 
Latin  or  Mathematics  may  at  first  view  seem  to  be  tost  labor,  because 
the  fruits  do  not  appear  in  clusters  at  opce.  But  every  one  knows, 
at  least  every  one  acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  that  as  a 
work  of  mental  discipline  —  a  work  of  preparation  —  much  of  this 
very  labor  is,  prospectively,  as  productive  as  any  to  which  the 
student  can  possibly  be  called. 

Now  it  is  also  true  that  much  of  the  physical  exercise  which 
youth  demand,  may  appear  to  the  superficial  observer  unproduc- 
tive, and  even  useless.  Perhaps  he  sees  a  boy  devote  half  an  hour 
to  what  have  often  been  called  gymnastic  exercises.  "  What,"  says 
he,  '^  is  the  use  of  all  this }  Nothing  is  gained  b^  it.  Let  the  boy 
be  put  into  the  field  or  garden,  and  his  muscular  efiort  might  be  turned 
to  some  good  account.  Away  with  your  gymnastics.  The  best 
gymnastics  are  the  plough,  the  hoe,  the  spade  and  the  scythe." 

But  these  are  mistaken  views.  Whatever  exercises  are  indis- 
pensable to  complete  muscular  and  organic  development  are  as  use- 
ful in  the  result,  and  as  truly  productive,  as  any  other.  Is  not  the 
perfect  and  harmonious  development  of  every  mental  faculty  indis- 

Eensable }  And  without  this  is  not  man  in  a  certain  sense,  what  he 
as  sometimes  been  called,  —  a  monster  7  But  are  not  mind  and 
heart  dependent,  to  a  very  sreat  extent,  upon  physical  development  1 
If  any  portion  of  the  physical  stnicture  be  imperfectly  developed, 
is  not  even  the  body  imperfect  ?  How  much  more  then,  that  in- 
tellect^ and  those  moral  sentimentSy  which  are  so  dependent  upon 
the  body,  and  of  which  the  latter  is  the  appointed  venicle ! 

Who  then  shall  say  that  any  physical  exercise  which  tends  to 
improve  this  companion  or  vehicle  of  mind  and  soul,  is  unproduc- 
tive ?  And  is  it  not  even  our  duty  to  study  to  improve  our  bodies 
to  the  highest  pitch,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  beauty  and  symmetry 
and  health  and  enjoyment,  out  for  the  sake  of  the  immortal  mind 
and  heart  ? 

It  is  in  this  view  that  I  have  been  pained  to  hear  gymnastics  de- 
nounced by  those  who  are  unwilling,  like  the  husbandman,  to  wait 
patiently  for  results  —  "  the  early  and  the  latter  rain  ;"  or  who  are 
more  or  less  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  perhaps  prejudiced.  It  is 
a  narrow  sighted  being  that  will  not  make  a  single  manly  effort  to 
gee  more  than"  the  nearest  link  in  the  great  chain  "  of  cause  and 
efiect ; — that  will  not  plant  or  sow  unless  he  can  reap  in  the  next 
hour. 

By  productive  exercise,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  mean  agricul- 
ture, and  horticulture  and  mechanics ;  —  and  not  only  these,  but 
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MUCH  MORE.  Whatever  promotes  the  present,  or  paves  the  way  for 
futurt  vigor  of  body,  and  consequently  of  n)ind,  is  eminendy  produc- 
tive. I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  ordinary  employments  of 
life,  as  labor  is  now  divided,  will  ever  completely  effect  this :  and 
consequently  other  exercises  appear  to  me  mdicated. 

Here  I  shall  be  asked  whether  the  great  Educator  did  not  know 
what  was  necessary  to  the  complete  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  development  of  the  first  pair,  and  whether  this  was  not  effect- 
ed by  manual  labor  merely.  I  answer,  we  do  not  know ;  nor  is 
the  argument  which  the  objector  would  draw  from  an  answer  or 
decision,  of  any  weight.  Our  condition  now  is  very  difierent  from 
theirs  at  that  time^  individually  and  socially  ;  so  that  there  is  no 
propriety  in  arguing  from  one  to  the  other. 

These  thoughts  on  productive  labor  may  seem  to  many  like  a 
long  digression,  Mr  Editor,  but  it  appears  to  me  otherwise ;  and 
die  course  of  i-emarks  was  intended  with  a  principal  reference  to 
this  subject.    But  there  is  one  more  point  to  be  considered  still. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  a  teacher  should  join  in  the 
qiorts  of  his  pupils  is,  that  he  may  not  only  turn  them  to  their 
physical  and  intellectual  advantage,  but  that  be  may  moralize  them. 
There  is  no  place  where  a  teacher  may  better  study  the  characters 
of  his  pupib  than  in  the  play  ground,  the  gymnasium,  the  field  and 
the  garden.  Here  they  seldom  act  a  borrowed  part ;  they  are  more 
nearly  what  they  seem  to  be.  By  his  example,  by  his  looks,  by 
his  words,  —  by  other  means,  —  should  these  become  necessary, 
may  be  mould  their  characters  more  truly,  more  thoroughly,  more 
permanently,  than  by  any,  or  even,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  by  all 
other  means  put  together. 

It  is  often  said  that  an  instructor  may  get  along  in  this  manner 
ibr  the  time,  but  those  pupils  who  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard the  teacher  as  an  equal  at  school,  can  never  in  after  life,  en- 
tertain a  proper  respect  for  him ;  and  will  be  unavoidably  compelled 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  companion.  But  facts  speak  quite  a 
difierent  language  ;  and  on  the  contrary  I  am  fully  convinced,  that 
children  can  never  entertain  a  proper  respect  for  any  person  whom 
they  have  not  first  regarded  as  a  friend. 

There  are  some  minor  reasons  why  teachers  ought  to  join  in  the 
sports  of  their  pupils.  One  is,  it  blends  childhood  with  maturity, 
and  probably  improves  the  character  —  possibly  the  health  of  both 
parties ;  but  especially  of  the  teacher.  Again  it  brings  the  teacher 
on  the  spot,  and  renders  him  an  eyewitness  to  many  little  scenes 
for  a  knowledge  of  which,  if  it  were  deemed  indispensable,  he  would 
otherwise  often  be  compelled  to  depend  on  interested,  prejudiced, 
sometimes  malicious  informers. 

But  I  have  no  time  to  enlarge.     If  these  brief  hints  on  a  sub- 
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ject  which,  in  my  view,  ranks  among  the  first  in  point  of  importance, 
should  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "  Annals,*'  whose  columns  I 
understand  are  open  to  different  views  on  instruction  and  education, 
you  are  at  liberty,  Mr  Editor,  to  insert  them,  or  any  part  of  them. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Common  School  Teacher. 


Art.  VI.  —  Practical  Lesson  on  Reading. 

Records  of  an  Experiment  in  teaching  Reading  and  Spelling, 

By  J.  L.  Parkuxtrst. 

[No  practical  lesson  is  of  greater  value  than  a  record  of  experiments,  with  all 
their  difficulties  and  failures,  as  well  as  their  successful  results.  In  this  view  we 
present  our  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  experiments  which  gave  rise  to  the 
"Primer"  of  Mr  Parkhurst  — one  of  the  most  interesting  we  know, — with 
which  we  have  been  favored  by  the  author.] 

Mr  Woodbridoe.  ^-  In  compliance  with  your  request,  some  time  since 
communicated,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  was  led  to  the  method  of  spelling  which  I  describe  in 
ray  "  First  Lessons."  I  believe,  however,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  this, 
without  including,  at  the  same  time,  the  method  of  teaching  a  child  to 
recuL  Between  tne  intellectual  operations,  required  in  the  two  exercises  of 
reading  and  spelling,  there  is  probably  less  difference,  than  is  commonly 
imagined.  The  faculty  of  reading  consists  in  having  the  written  characters, 
which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  suggest  to  the  mind  those  vocal  sounds 
which  they  represent.  In  spelling,  this  process  is  exactly  reversed.  The 
vocal  sounds  or  words,  which  are  addressed  to  the  ear,  must  suggest  to 
the  mind  the  written  characters  by  which  they  are  represented.  The 
process,  in  each  case,  depends  on  what  is  termed  the  association  or  sug- 
gestion of  ideas.  The  two  exercises  of  reading  and  spelliu?  ought  to  be 
taught  together,  as  each  is  a  help  to  the  other :  spelling  conduces  to  accu- 
racy in  reading,  and  reading  facilitates  the  difficult  operation  of  spelling. 
Whatever  remarks  I  have  to  ofier,  in  explanation  of  my  method  of  teach- 
ing, or  in  illustration  of  its  peculiar  advantages,  will  be  best  understood 
af&r  giving  an  account  of  the  method  itself.  I  am  far  from  imagining 
that  this  method  is  the  best  possible  one ;  but  I  am  confident  it  is  supe- 
rior to  any  other  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  became  convinced,  many  years  ago,  that  the  common  method  of  teach- 
ing children  to  read  and  spell,  was  a  very  injudicious  one.  It  was  then 
customary,  —  and  I  fear  it  is  still  so  in  many  schools,  —  to  keep  children 
a  long  time  in  reading  and  spelling  columns  of  words,  before  they  were 
aUowed  to  read  sentences.  My  oldest  child  was  taught  to  read  about 
nine  years  ago,  without  making  any  use  of  more  than  one  or  two  pages  in 
tiie  Spelling-Book.  From  this  he  learned  a  part  of  the  aha,  and  some  of 
the  easiest  and  most  familiar  of  the  words,  composed  of  three  letters. 
He  was  then  taught  both  to  read  and  spell  the  most  simple  and  intelligi- 
ble sentences  that  could  be  selected  from  Barbauld's  Lessons  and  else- 
where. His  progress  was  rapid,  and  was  delightful,  both  to  himself  and 
his  teacher.    The  perusal  of  Edgeworth  had  previously  convinced  me, 
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however,  that  his  method  of  tetchine  children  to  read,  was  still  better ; 
but  I  supposed,  that  io  order  to  teach  a  child  to  read  without  his  having 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  book  marked  in 
the  manner  which  he  describes ;  *  and  the  expense  of  getting  a  book  print- 
ed on  this  plan,  prevented  me  from  making  a  trial  of  his  method  at  that 
time.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  however,  I  became  convinced, 
that  the  evils  arising  from  connecting  the  names  of  the  letters  with  the 
process  of  reading  and  spelling,  might  be  avoided  in  a  way  more  simple 
and  direct  than  his.  How  far  I  was  indebted  for  this  to  my  own  reflection 
and  how  far  to  the  Journal  of  Education  and  Worcester's  Primer,  I  am 
unable  to  recollect 

My  first  experiment  on  this  plan,  was  tried  in  1827 ;  and  its  success 
was  as  great  as  I  could  expect,  in  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  tried,  and  the  short  time  it  was  continued.  In  1829,  1 
had  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  circumstances  which 
were  much  more  favorable.  I  now  carefully  noticed 'its  operation  and 
marked  its  results  from  day  to  day.  The  subject  of  this  experiment 
was  a  child,  who  had  never  learned  to  read  at  all,  not  even  to  distinguish 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  I  considered  him  as  being  rather  slow  to  learn ; 
bot  his  subsequent  improvement  has  taught  me,  that  **  slowness  '*  is  not 
exactly  synonymous  with  ^^dulness."  Clearness  of  view,  certainty  of 
knowledge,  and  accuracy  of  discrimination,  are  much  more  important  to 
a  pupil,  than  quickness  of  apprehension.  As  the  child,  above  referred  to, 
belonged  to  my  own  family,  and  as  I  considered  the  experiment  an  impor- 
tant one,  I  used  every  precaution  to  secure  thie  process  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  any  counteracting  influences.  He  was  4  years  and  5  months  old 
the  day  I  began  to  teach  him.  I  wrote  an  account,  from  day  to  day,  of 
my  method  of  teaching  and  his  progress  in  learning ;  and  though  I  some- 
times failed  in  skill,  and  saw  reason,  from  time  to  time,  to  modify  my 
method,  yet  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  course  will  be,  to  let  the  ac- 
count I  am  now  to  give,  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  diary  which  I 
then  kept. 

^Auf.  1, 1829.  I  have  this  day  begun  to  teach  Henry  to  read.  He  has 
learned  today,  to  read  a  man^  a  rat,  a  haty  a  dog^  in  Worcester's  Primer, 
Lesson  I.  I  have  concealed  all  the  words  in  capitals,  by  sticking  on  pieces 
of  paper  with  gum-arabic.  I  first  showed  him  the  picture  of  a  man, — 
having  covered,  with  a  loose  paper,  all  the  other  pictures  and  correspond- 
ing words,  asked  him  what  it  was ;  and,  when  he  said,  *  A  man, '  I  point- 
ed, with  my  penknife,  to  the  opposite  words,  and  said, '  That  is  a  man 
too :  that  little  word  is  a,  and  that  great  word  is  man.    When  you  see 


the  knife,  and  say  a  man  slowly,  pointing  to  each  word  as  he  pronounced 
it  Then  slipping  down  tiie  covering,  so  as  to  let  him  see  the  next  pic- 
ture and  corresponding  word,  I  asked,  *  What  is  that  ? '  He  said,  *  PusBey.** 
I  told  him  to  say  a  cat  Then,  pointing  to  the  first  picture,  *  What  is 
that ? '  « A  man.'  Pointing  to  the  opposite  words,  < What  is  that?  "A 
man. '  Pointing  to  the  second  picture,  *  What  is  that .' '  *  A  cat' 
Pointing  to  the  opposite  words,* What  is  that?'  *A  man.'  *No!  • 
cat :  this  is  a  caL '  Then,  on  my  repeating  the  four  questions  in  the  same 
order,  he  answered  correctly.  And  then,  on  my  covering  the  pictures,  and 
showing  him  the  words  alone,  he  read  them  correctly.    And  then,  on  my 

"See «« Practical  EdncatiMH,"  Vol.  I.  Chap.  2. 
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covering  the  pictures  and  either  of  the  words,  he  read  the  other  correctly. 
All  this  was  done  in  so  short  a  time,  (in  less  than  ten  minutes,  I  think,) 
that  contrary  to  my  original  intention,  I  proceeded  to  teach  him  to  read 
a  hat,  and  then  a  aog,  in  the  same  method.  My  impression  is,  that  he 
was  able  to  tell  either  of  the  four  words,  when  the  other  three  and  all  the 
pictures  were  covered,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  exercise.  I  was  so  astonished  and  delighted,  however,  that 
my  ideas  of  time  may  not  have  been  very  accurate. 

*<  I  have  heard  him  read  the  page  several  times  since  ;  and  I  have  found, 
that  unless  the  lesson  had  been  soon  and  often  repeated,  what  was  so 
easily  learned,  would  have  been  as  easily  forgotten.  I  believe,  however, 
he  knows  all  the  words  perfectly  now,  excepting  that  the  words  hat  and 
cat  being  so  similar,  he  sometimes  mistakes  the  one  for  the  other.  I  just 
now  went  over  the  words,  several  times,  continually  shifling  the  order, 
and  he  made  but  a  single  error,  near  the  commencement  of  the  exercise. 
I  found  him,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  the 
local  situation  to  assist  him  in  reading.  He  would  say,  M  man  is  up 
there,  and  a  dog  is  down  here.*  To  cut  off  this  resource,  I  provided  a 
piece  of  paper,  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  tlie  page,  with  a  rectangular 
opening  on  one  side,  tiirough  which  he  could  see  each  word,  without 
being  able  to  see  any  other  word  or  picture,  or  to  judge  on  what  part  of 
the  page  the  word  which  he  sees  is  situated." 

On  Uie  same  day,  I  commenced  with  Henry  another  course  of  instruc- 
tion, entirely  independent  of  the  preceding.  Having  put  an  alphabet  of 
the  Roman  small  letters  on  pasteboard,  and  cut  them  up  into  tickets,  I 
took  the  letters  o  and  b,  and  placing  them  side  by  side,  taught  him  to  call 
it  oh.  The  method  of  teaching,  of  which  this  was  the  first  step,  I  shall 
denominate  the  tkktt  aifsiem ;  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  which,  will  be  shown  in  their  proper  place. 

"  ^ug,  3.  He  yesterday  learned  to  read  a  hog,  a  6oy,  a  cup,  a  rat,  a  pin : 
and  has  to  day  become  able  to  read  the  nine  words  on  the  opposite  page. 
These  are  the  words  previously  learned,  but  are  arranged  in  a  difl^rent 
order,  without  the  pictures,  and  in  a  much  smaller  type.  The  smallness 
of  the  type  occasioned  considerable  difficulty.  The  transition  is  too  greaU 
He  now,  however,  when  shown  either  of  the  nine  words  by  the  side  of  its 
corresponding  picture,  can  readilv  find  the  same  word  in  tlie  columns ; 
and  he  also  readily  reads  these  columns,  without  referring  to  the  two  pre- 
ceding pages.  He  is  delighted  with  learning ;  being  if  possible,  more 
eager  to  learn  than  even  William*  ever  was. 

"Having  ascertained  that  H.  remembered  06, 1  placed  an  a  under  the  0, 
with  a  little  space  between,  and  moving  the  h  to  the  right  of  the  a,  said, 
"  That  is  ab, "  I  then  moved  the  b  back,  for  him  to  say  oh  again  ;  and 
thus  moving  the  h  back  and  forth  several  times,  I  taught  him  to  utter  each 
sound  the  moment  the  letters  came  in  contact." 

"  Jlug.  4.  Having  ascertained  that  H.  remembered  oh  and  ah,  I  removed 
the  letters  o  and  a,  and  placed  an  /  under  the  6.  I  then  placed  tlie  o 
again  by  the  h,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  oh,  moved  the  o  to  the  lefl  of 
the  I,  and  said,  *  That  is  ol. '  When  he  had  told  06  and  ol  alternately  sever- 
al times,  I  removed  the  I,  placed  the  a  again  under  the  0,  and  let  him  repeat 
o&  and  a&  as  before.  The  design  was,  to  make  him  perceive,  that  the 
difference  of  sound  between  06  and  ab  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
the  letters  on  the  left  hand ;  and  that  the  difference  of  sound  between  oh 
and  ol  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  the  letters  on  the  right  hand. 

*  His  elder  Brother. 
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«  H.  has  learned  to  read  cotr,  henjoenj  surij  in  Less.  2.  I  have  covered 
the  article  thtj  prefixed  to  each  word,  to  be  shown  tomorrow. 

*^I  have  made  a  beginning  in  teaching  him  to  spell  with  the  tickets.  I 
first  myself  arranged  the  letters  so  as  to  form  the  word  man.  He  could 
not  read  iC^  the  letters  on  the  tickets  being  much  larger  than  tht?  largest 
in  the  Primer.  I  directed  him  to  step  back  and  look  at  it,  and  see  if  he 
could  read  it  then.  When  he  got  about  half  across  the  room,  he  says, '  It 
looks  like  man ;  is  it  ? '  I  found  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  angle  of  vis- 
ion in  the  same  manner  with  two  or  three  other  words,  before  he  could 
read  them  readily  at  a  near  view.  I  then  put  the  three  letters  promiscu- 
ously before  him,  and  asked  him  to  place  them  so  as  to  make  the  word 
wutn.  This  he  very  readily  did.  I  then  did  the  same  with  the  words  cat, 
hat^  and  dog,  and  taught  Mm  to  call  this  spelling,  I  then  put  on  four  let- 
ters, from  which  he  was  to  select  three  to  form  a  word.  I  then  increased 
the  number  to  five,  then  to  six;  and  then  to  seven  ;  and  I  believe  I  tried  him 
with  eight  and  nine.  —  I  fear  I  have  been  pushing  him  a  little  too  fast  to- 
day. He  has  committed  a  great  many  errors  in  spelling.  He  sometimes 
selects  the  wrong  letter,  where  two  letters  are  similar ;  sometimes  puts  a 
letter  the  wrong  end  up ;  and  sometimes  arranges  them  in  a  wrong  order. 
Nor  do  I  wonder ;  for  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  discrimination  to  at- 
tend to  all  these  three  things,  especially  when  the  letters  are  thrown  be- 
fore him  in  all  possible  situations,  and  sometimes  the  other  side  up.  He 
has  learned  to  read  thirteen  words  in /our  days,  besides  the  syllables  ab, 
o6,  and  •£,  and  he  can  read  most  of  these  words  in  types  of  three  different 
•isc«.  And  I  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that  in  these  words  and  syllables 
are  nineteen  different  letters  of  the  alphabet." 

^^Aug,  5.  I  taught  H.  the  word  Me,  which  was  omitted  yesterday.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  remembered  o6,  a&,  and  oZ,  I  removed  the  two 
vowels,  placed  the  a  again  by  the  6,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  ah, 
moved  the  a  to  the  left  of  the  l,  and  sai  j,  *  That  is  aZ.'  I  then  let  him 
tell  ab  and  al  alternately.  To  diversify  the  exercise  still  more,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  removing  some  letters  out  of  sight  at  every  change,  I  now 
placed  the  vowels,  at  the  lefl  hand  side  of  the  slate,  (I  think  it  was  a  slate 
that  I  used,)  and  the  consonants  opposite  to  them  on  the  right  hand.  I 
then  moved  the  letters,  one  at  a  time,  so  as  to  make  him  read  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  (moving  the  o)  oh,  ol ;  (moving  the  a)  ab,  al ;  (moving 
the  6)  ob,  ab  ;  (moving  Die  I)  ol,  al :  (then  forming  each  lower  combina- 
tion before  the  one  above  it)  ol,  ob  ;  al,  ab  ;  ab,  ob  ;  al,  ol ;  ob,  al ;  ab,  ol. 

*^  In  spelling,  I  have  exercised  H.  today  in  this  manner :  I  have  placed 
in  a  row,  the  right  end  up,  the  letters  a,  c,  <^  £f,  A,  m,  n,  o,  r,  and  t.  This 
order  is  alphabetical,  as  far  as  the  letters  lulow.  I  then  call  on  him  to 
spell  man  J  cat,  hat^  dog,  hog,  and  rat,  taking  the  words  sometimes  promis- 
cuously,  and  sometimes  according  to  analogy,  and  returning  the  letters 
to  their  place  as  soon  as  he  has  spelled  a  word,  I  consider  this  exer- 
cise highly  useful ;  but  he  is  yet  far  from  being  perfect  in  it.  He  can 
spell  ob  and  ab,  ol  and  a/  without  any  hesitation." 

*'  .^11^.  6.  H.  having,  without  error,  gone  through  the  exercise  on  the 
slate  with  the  four  combinations  already  learned,  1  placed  an  x  under  the 
I ;  then,  moving  the  o,  let  him  tell  oh  and  ol,  and  when  the  o  came  to  the 
I,  said  to  him,  **ox."  I  then  moved  the  letters  so  as  to  make  him  read  as 
follows :  ol,  ox ;  ob,  ox ;  ob,  ol,  ox ;  ab,  ob,  ox ;  ol,  al,  ox.  —  I  taught 
him  ox  early  in  the  morning.  Af^er  breakfast,  finding  he  remembered  it, 
I  showed  him  the  picture  of  a  fox  and  the  corresponding  word,  taking 
pains  to  explain  the  difference  between  a  fox  and  an  ox.  But  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  erred.  He  had  never  seen  a  fox;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  similarity  of  sound,  the  two  words  became  confounded  in  his  mind. 
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When  he  read,  instead  of  saying  Wu  f&x,  be  won]d  say  ^  ox,  and  some- 
times the  nox,  from  my  having  said  an  ox  in  explaining  the  snbject.  I 
tried  an  hour  or  two,  at  intervals,  to  get  him  right ;  but  became  discour- 
aged. He  even,  once  or  twice,  said  nox  instead  of  ox,  in  reading  his 
tickets.  One  resource  remained.  My  gum-arabic  and  blank  paper  were 
Bot  yet  gone  ;  and  the  /ox,  both  word  and  picture,  were  put  out  of  hia 
sight,  not  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  again  at  present.  I  am  mortified  that 
my  skill  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  had  not  enabled  me  to  foresee  what 
a  stumbling  block  I  was  placing  before  him.  I  find  that  1  have  become  a 
learner  today." 

"  *^ug.  7.  Having  reviewed  as  before  with  his  tickets,  I  introduced  the 
.  Gombination  ax  as  follows :  ob,  ab  ;  ol,  al ;  ox,  *  ox.'  He  then  read 
thus :  al,  ax ;  ab,  ax ;  ab^  al,  ax ;  ox,  ax ;  ob,  ol,  ax.  —  *  H.  has  to  day 
learned  to  read  or  find  the  words  in  columns,  on  the  last  page  of  Less.  2 ; 
the  wordybx  of  course  excepted.  This  exercise  is  the  same  in  kind  that 
be  had  on  the  3d  inst.  When  I  asked  him  to  find  cow^  he  first  showed 
me  the  one  in  capitals,  and  then  the  other." 

^^^ug.  8.  I  placed  a  g  under  the  o,  taught  him  o^,  and  exercised  him 
as  before.  It  has  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  H.,  to  be  indulged 
in  having  the  book,  when  his  hands  were  clean,  and  looking  at  all  the 
pictures,  and  reading  to  himself  what  he  has  learned.  He  has  sat  on  his 
cricket  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  thus  silently  and  delightfully  employed ;  and 
even  then  would  obey  with  reluctance  Uie  call  to  lay  aside  his  book.  As 
he  was  thus  sitting  the  other  day,  he  says,  <  Pa.  I  have  found  pin. '  I  ask- 
ed him  to  show  it  to  me.  He  brought  me  the  nook,  and  showed  me  the 
word  at  the  close  of  Less.  6.  And  I  found,  on  triaJ,  that  he  could  read, 
in  the  columns  annexed  to  Lessons  6  and  7,  such  words  as  he  had  learned 
in  a  larger  type.  Yesterday,  he  brought  me  the  word  hay^  in  Less.  9,  and 
asked  me  if  it  was  hoy,  I  told  him  no.  Pointing  at  the  last  letter  of  the 
word,  he  says,  *That  looks  like  hoy.^  I  afterwards  found,  that  he 
thought  any  word  was  cow,  that  had  a  tr  in  it  Probably,  spelling  with 
the  tickets  is  the  best  method  of  correcting  such  an  impression.  And  I 
am  almost  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  I  must  deprive  him  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  the  book  to  look  at  by  himself.  In  addition  to  the  erroneous 
impressions  just  mentioned,  it  must  tend  to  confuse  his  mind  and  render 
indistinct  his  ideas  of  the  words  he  has  learned,  to  see  so  many  other 
words,  which  he  has  not  learned,  and  which  bear  various  degrees  of  re- 
semblance to  those  which  he  has  learned.  *  *  * 

^  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  made  H.  a  little  book  of  white  paper,  on 
the  leaves  of  which  I  have  put  oh,aly  dLC,  a  top,  the  sun,  and  in  a  word,  the 
greater  part  of  what  he  has  learned.  He  was  much  grieved,  this  forenoon, 
at  not  being  permitted  to  have  the  Primer  to  look  at ;  but  since  he  has 
had  his  new  book,  of  domestic  manufacture,  he  has  appeared  to  forget  the 
•ther,  and  to  be  as  happy  as  ever." 

"  •iiig*  ^«  l^h®  combination  ag  was  introduced  to  H.  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  combination  ax  had  previously  been. 

^  Augd  10. 1  placed  the  letter  d  between  h  and  / :  and  as  soon  as  H.  had 
told  0  , 1  moved  the  o  to  the  left  of  the  p,  and  said,  <  op.'  I  placed  the 
•  next  to  the  6  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  two  letters  being  simi- 
lar, both  in  sound  and  in  form.  H.  then  read  thus :  ob,  op ;  ol,  op  ;~ol,  ob, 
op  ;  ol,  op,  ob  ;  ox,  ob,  op ;  og,  op,  ob  ;  &c. 

*^Aug.  11.  H.  has  learned  ap.  He  has  also  begun  to  learn  the  capital 
letters.  Placing  the  proper  tickets  before  him,  I  say  to  him,  *  Spell  ox 
with  small  letters.'  Then, « Spell  ox  with  a  capital,'  He  can  spell  mn^ 
eaij  hoy,  and  pin  in  the  same  manner. 
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**  Aug.  12.  H.  has  learned  to  read  on  with  his  tickets,  (n  heing  placed 
under  ^,)  and  to  spell  the  with  a  capital.  I  this  morning  put  the  senten* 
ces,  *  He  can  run '  and  *  I  can  hop '  into  his  album,  and  he  has  learned 
them  both  perfectly.    Thus  he  has,  in  one  day,  learned  nr  new  words. 

^  Aug.  13.  H.  has  learned  to  read  an  with  his  tickets ;  and  has  learned 
to  read,  in  Less.  6,  the  sentences,  *  A  man  has  two  feet  —  He  has  two 
hands  —  The  cat  has  four  legs.'  This  makes  seven  new  words  for  today. 
In  teaching  him  to  read  sentences,  my  method  is  as  follows  :  I  first  say 
the  sentence  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sure  that  he  perceives 
its  meaning.  I  then  say  to  him,  for  instance,  *■  Now  you  may  read  He 
can  run,  in  the  book.  That  is  He  can  run  ; '  —  moving  my  pointer  along 
the  line,  all  other  words  on  the  page  being  covered.  *  This  word  is  He  ; 
that  is  can ;  and  that  is  run ; '  —  pointing  at  each  word.  *  Now  you 
can  read  it.  Point  at  each  word  as  I  did.'  When  he  has  done  so,  I  say, 
'Now  read  it  fast.'  The  design  of  teaching  to  read  fast,  is,  to  make  the 
sentence  sound  naturally,  like  conversation,  the  auxiliary  can  being  passed 
over  slightly.  Then,  pointing  at  each  word  in  order,  *  What  is  that  ?'— 
«He.'  —  *  What  is  that  ? '  —  *  Can. '  —  *  What  is  that  ? '  —  *  Run.' 
Then,  giving  him  the  pointer,  *  Show  me  He.„»Show  mc  can....Show  me 
naC  Then  I  do  the  same,  taking  the  words  backwards.  And  after 
teaching  him  the  next  line  in  a  similar  manner,  I  proceed  to  ask  the  words 
in  the  two  lines  promiscuously.  I  also  cover  everything  on  the  page  ex- 
cept a  single  word,  and  tell  him  to  read  it. 

**  Today,  afler  teaching  him  the  first  line,  I  slipped  down  the  covering 
10  as  to  show  him  the  next  line.  Then,  pointing  at  has  in  the  first  line, 
I  said,  *  What  is  that  ? '  —  *  Has*  —  *  Now  show  me  has  in  this  line,' — 
moving  my  pointer  along  the  second  line.  Then,  having  done  the  same 
with  the  word  two,  I  told  him  the  next  word  hand,  showing  him  my  hands 
as  I  announced  the  word.  —  It  is  important  that  the  sentences  should  be 
read  to  the  child  perfectly  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  conversation,  and 
that  he  should  practise  reading  in  that  manner,  except  when  directed  to 
read  each  word  separately. —  I  introduced  the  first  line  to  him  in  this 
manner:  *How  many  feet  has  a  man?'  —  *Two  feeL'  —  *  Yes,  so  it 
says  in  the  book.  Hear  me  read  this  line :  A  man  has  two  feet ; '  —  read- 
ing moderately,  and  moving  my  pointer  along  the  line.  —  I  find  that  he 
can  read  most  of  the  words  which  ho  has  learned,  wherever  he  sees  them 
in  the  book ;  but  I  have  not  let  him  have  the  book  to  himself  since  his  al- 
bum was  made." 

[Note.  We  shall  insert  the  remainder  of  Mr  Parkhurst's  account  of  his 
uteresting  and  important  experiment  as  early  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  but  express  the  hope  which  we  have  so  oilen  repeated, 
that  instructors  and  educators  generally,  who  have  made  experiments  of 
similar  importance,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  this  journal 
affords  of  presenting  them  to  the  public.  —  £d.] 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Reports  of  School  Visitors. 

Evert  year  increases  the  number  of  published  reports  on  the  condition 
of  common  schools,  even  in  Connecticut,  where  so  much  apathy  has 
been  well  known  to  prevail :  and  although  their  actual  condition  is  by  no 
means  such  as  would  be  desirable,  yet  the  very  fact  of  the  appearance  of 
the  reports  is  ^rratifying ;  and  may  be  regarded  both  as  a  cause  and  an 
an  effect  of  an  increasing  attention  to  these  important  institutions.  We 
have  before  us  the  Reports,  for  1832,  of  the  Committees  of  the  School 
Societies  of  JVorwalk^  and  ^bingUmj  Conn* 

In  Nor  WALK,  considerable  effort  during  the  past  year  has  been  made 
to  see  that  the  schools  were  faithfully  visited  and  scrupulously  examined* 
The  Committee  passed  a  resolve  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  to 
visit  each  of  the  nine  districts  of  which  the  Society  is  composed  in  due 
season,  and  to  spend  at  least  half^  a  day  in  a  Bclutol  at  each  visit.  This 
measure,  of  itself,  augurs  improvement.  They  also  resolved  to  keep  % 
journal  of  their  proceedings  (an  excellent  measure),  and  note  therein  the 
state  of  the  schools  —  character  and  qualifications  of  teachers  — 
branches  of  study  —  number  and  kinds  of  books  —  location  and  arrange- 
ment of  houses  —  number  of  schools,  &.c.  These  duties  appear  to 
have  been  faithfully  and  perseveringly  performed;  and  their  report, 
as  published  in  the  Norwalk  Gazette,  is  full  of  interest.  We  have  roon» 
only  for  a  few  of  the  more  important  items. 

The  visitors  found  the  School  houses,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
(in  nine,)  commodious  and  comfortable,  and  the  deficiency  of  books  not  as 
great  as  was  anticipated.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  well  qualified,  and 
a  majority  were  above  mediocrity  ;  yet  there  were  those  toho  were  not^ 
and  whose  schools  exhibited  a  corresponding  want  of  discipline  and  im- 
provement. It  is  indeed  stated  tliat  in  general  there  was  a  want  of  ex- 
perience and  tact  in  teachers  — of  a  proper  degree  of  interest  in  pa- 
rents —  of  evfen  a  tolerable  uniformity  of  books  —  and  of  punctuality  and 
regularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  the  society  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16, 
was  1055.  Of  these,  only  588  (a  little  more  than  half)  were  entered  on  the 
school  lists,  but  the  general  average  attendance  was  only  386!  But  to  ac- 
count, in  part,  for  this  surprising  disparity  between  tlie  whole  number  in  the 
district  and  the  average  attendance,  the  report  mentions  two  private  schools 
containing  together  65  children ;  that  the  season  was  unusually  severe  ^ 
and  that  Hooping  Cough,  Influenza,  &c,  prevailed.  Still  these  could  not 
wholly  account  for  the  difference.  Other  and  deeper  causes  must  be 
assigned  for  an  effect  which  is  visible  nearly  all  over  New  England. 

Of  the  588  pupils  on  the  lists,  and  who  of  course  attend  school  more  or 
less,  and  need  books  when  they  do  attend,  all  or  nearly  all  would  need 
spelliqg  books,  and  we  should  think  500  of  them  would  need  some  kind  of 
a  reading  book.  Yet  there  were  found  only  99  Spelling  Books,  or  one  to 
six  pupils ;  and  only  172  Spelling  Books,  Dictionaries,  and  Definers  ;  or  less 
than  one  book  to  three  pupils.  Of  Reading  books  there  were  only  331  in- 
cluding about  100  Histories,  Ac,  which  probably  were  not  used  as  readers. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  Writing  was  212;  the  number  of 
Arithmetics  146 ;  Geoffraphies  93 ;  Grammars  only  24  !  And  yet  in  seve- 
ral of  Chese  branches  about  twenty  different  authors  were  used  ! 
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The  wages  of  the  teachers  varied  from  $14  to  ff^j^  a  month.  The 
report  has  much  to  say  of  the  importance  of  procuring  a  uforkman,  as  a 
teacher,  let  the  expense  be  what  it  may. 

It  appears  that  two  or  three  of  their  school  houses  are  deplorably  de-> 
ficient.  One  is  so  small  that  the  scholars,  75  on  the  list,  **  can  hardly  be 
iiowtd,  and  leave  room  for  the  stove  and  teacher^s  desk.**  Another  ap* 
pears  to  be  situated  in  the  sand,  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  public  road.  In  all 
but  one  the  seats  for  the  small  children  were  without  backs.  Of  this  the 
report  justly  complains,  and  it  is  observed  that  if  parents  would  but  look 
in  upon  them,  and  see  them  sittin?  for  three  hours  at  a  time,  doubled  up 
and  listless,  or  moving  their  feet  about  on  the  floor  from  fatigue  and  un- 
easiness, and  thus  unavoidably  exposing  themselves  to  the  rebuke  and 
raps  of  the  teacher,  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  would  impel  them  to  a 
^neral  torn  out  for  their  relief.  We  were  struck  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  facts,  on  this  pointy  mentioned  in  the  Report,  with  those  which  are 
set  forth  in  Mr  Alcott's  Essay  on  School  Houses,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Institute. 

The  Report  of  the  School  Visitors  of  ABiifOToif  is  less  complete  than 
the  former,  though  quite  interesting.  The  teachers  are  represented  as 
&ithful  and  the  state  of  the  **  schools  in  the  society  gradually  improving  ; '' 
bnt  the  visitors  complain  that  reading  is  much  neglected,  and  that  the 
pupils  are  very  irregular  in  attendance.  "  Of  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
instructed  in  this  Society,  one  half  attended  school  half  of  the  ftme,  and 
the  remainder  in  less  proportion  of  time  to  one  tenth!  i\  Six  scholars  in 
one  district  attended  every  day."  Fourteen,  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
16  attend  no  school  at  all.  Of  those  who  attend,  about  half  write,  one 
fourth  study  Geography  and  Grammar,  and  one  third  Arithmetic.  The 
schools  are  generally  kept  up  from  six  to  seven  and  a  half  months  in  the 
year.  The  wages  of  the  male  teachers  averaged  about  $13  a  month. 
One  instructress  received  $4  a  month. 

Teachers*  jk5D  School  Visitors*  CoNVEifTiON. 

A  public  meeting  of  Teachers  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  was 
held  at  Brooklyn,  Conn,  on  the  Ist.  of  Nov.  last-  We  notice  this  with 
the  more  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  the  Visitors  met  with  the  Teachers. 
This,  though  not  very  common,  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  the  cause  of  Primary  Education  has  so  many  warm  advocates  in 
Windham  County. 

As  the  result  of  the  above  meeting  an  appeal  to  the  "  Parents  and 
Guardians  of  Children  in  the  County  of  Windham,**  has  been  published  in 
the  Christian  Monitor  and  Adviser.  It  embraces  many  important  facts 
and  valuable  suggestions,  which  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
"  parent  and  guardian  of  children"  in  the  community.  We  should  be  glad 
to  make  several  extracts  from  the  "  Address"  did  our  space  permit ;  but  we 
hsve  only  room  for  these  passing  remarks. 

The  same  evils  which  are  noticed  in  the  "  reports"  which  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  article,  appear  to  be  common  in  Windham  County. 
Incompetent  teachers,  parental  neglect  and  parsimony,  defective  school- 
bouses,  and  want  of  proper  ventilation,  are  some  of  them.  It  also  appears 
that  in  one  School  Society  during  the  last  winter  **  only  half  the  pupils 
attended  school  about  half  the  time,  and  the  rest  in  less  proportions,  even 
to  one  tenth !  **  In  a  note  to  the  Address,  the  Committee  who  framed  it 
state  that  they  "  know  of  but  two  School  Societies  in  the  County  which 
require  of  their  Board  of  Visitors  an  annual  Report.**  This  is  striking, 
bnt  to  us  not  surprising,  for  ten  years  ago  we  do  not  believe  there  were 
two  School  Societies  in  that  state  who  required  it  On  this  subject,  facts 
like  the  foregoiDg,  speak  for  themeelyee. 
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G0VERIfE68E8. 

There  is  a  lady  in  Paris,  whose  only  employment  consists  in  examining 
the  registers  of  young  women,  desirous  of  being  admitted  into  the  facul- 
ty of  teachers,  and  in  aflerwards  questioning  them  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
attainments.  She  is  thence  enabled  to  certify  to  the  individuals,  compo- 
sing the  jury  of  public  instruction,  that  Miss  A.  or  Miss  Z.  is  qualified  to 
pass  her  examination  ;  and,  in  this  event,  the  latter  makes  her  appearance 
before  one  or  two  of  this  jury,  notes  the  questions  put  to  her,  and  replies 
to  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability. 

Three  species  of  diplomas  are  granted ;  the  first  is,  that  of  m%$irt$$e8  of 
riudiesy  and  mistruges  of  schools :  the  qualification  required  is,  the  having 
made  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  Grammar,  and  Arithmetic,  nnd  given 
pertinent  answers  on  these  three  subjects.  Armed  with  this  diploma,  a 
remale  may  venture  upon  opening  a  class  for  children,  or  an  elementary 
school.  The  second  degree  is  somewhat  more  respectable ;  the  additional 
qualification  required  is  the  Historv  of  France  and  Geography ;  and  the 
female  possessed  of  a  corresponding  diploma,  may  inscribe  the  word 
«  boarding  school "  (pertnon)  on  tlie  door  of  her  establishment,  and  under- 
take to  board  and  instruct  young  persons.  But  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  di- 
plomas is  that  of  governesses  (insiructrices).  It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of 
all  who  seek  the  distinction  ;  for  she  who  would  obtain  it,  must  possess 
sound  information,  and  have  gone  through  a  course  of  long  and  extensive 
study :  it  is  not  mere  phrases,  but  real  attainments  which  she  must  have 
at  command ;  and  I  know  many  a  young  man,  who  has  turned  the  corner 
of  his  rhetoric,  and  pored  over  philosophy,  that  would  find  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  answering  the  questions  which  the  aspirants  after  a  eoverness'  di- 
ploma is  expected  to  solve.  She  must  be  familiar  with  Uie  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  every  modern  annal ;  is  ex- 
pected to  be  versed  in  French  and  foreign  literature  ;  to  be  as  conversant 
with  cosmography  as  M.  Azais ;  and  to  dispute  with  Condillac,  were  be 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living,  on  logic  and  rhetoric. 

Whenever  a  lady,  provided  with  this  rank  of  diploma,  offers  to  teach 
^our  daughters,  you  need  not  fear  entrusting  them  to  her  care ;  she  will 
mevitably  be  found  well  informed.  Mademoiselle  A.  F.,  one  of  my  pu- 
pils, obtained  a  governess'  degree  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen ;  she  is  the 
youngest  hitherto  entered  on  the  register.  The  lady  in  possession  of  such 
a  passport  as  this  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  turn  it  to  account  — 
Madtmoisdlt  V,  Collin,  in  theji/lh  volume  of  the   Livre  des  cent  et  Un, 

St  Peter's  School. 

There  is  no  seminary  in  St  Petersburg  which  occupies  a  higher  rank, 
both  as  to  extent  and  importance,  than  this  school ;  particularly  since  the 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  it  of  late  years.  It  is  the 
first  in  order  of  all  the  Russian  gymnasia,  and,  including  the  female 
school,  which  is  attached  to  it,  has  never  less,  on  an  average,  than  600  pu- 
pils, whose  education  is  entrusted  to  24  teachers,  and  comprises  every 
branch  of  science,  language,  and  the  fine  arts.  It  is  espocifdly  designed 
for  the  advantage  of  the  S),000  Germans,  who  are  settled  in  St  Peters- 
burg ;  and  the  masters  are,  therefore,  in  general  of  German  extraction. 
The  superintendence  of  this  institution  is  vested  in  the  Genpan  Protes- 
tant Consistory,  conjointly  with  the  Presbytery  of  St  Peter's  and  certain 
members  of  the  civic  magistracy.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  six  classes, 
and  each  class  is  subdivided  into  two  sections.  A  public  examination, 
with  which  are  combined  declamations  and  rhetorical  exercises,  takes 
place  once  a  year. — London  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Education. 
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however,  that  hie  method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  was  still  better ; 
but  I  supposed,  that  to  order  to  teach  a  child  to  read  without  his  having 
learned  the  names  of  the  letters,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  book  marked  in 
the  manner  which  he  describes  ;*  and  the  expense  of  |^etting  a  book  print- 
ed on  this  plan,  prevented  me  from  making  a  trial  of  his  method  at  that 
time.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  however,  I  became  convinced^ 
that  the  evils  arising  from  connecting  the  names  of  the  letters  with  the 
process  of  reading  and  spelling,  might  be  avoided  in  a  way  more  simple 
and  direct  than  his.  How  far  I  was  indebted  for  this  to  my  own  reflection 
and  how  far  to  the  Journal  of  Eklucation  and  Worcester's  Primer,  I  am 
unable  to  recollect 

My  first  experiment  on  this  plan,  was  tried  in  1827;  and  its  success 
was  as  great  as  I  could  expect,  in  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  tried,  and  the  short  time  it  was  continued.  In  1829,  1 
had  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  circumstances  which 
were  much  more  favorable.  I  now  carefully  noticed 'its  operation  and 
marked  its  results  from  day  to  day.  The  subject  of  this  experiment 
was  a  child,  who  had  never  learned  to  read  at  all,  not  even  to  distinguish 
a  letter  of  the  alphabet  I  considered  him  as  being  rather  slow  to  learn ; 
but  his  subsequent  improvement  has  taught  me,  that  *'  slowness ''  is  not 
exactly  synonymous  with  ^  dulness. "  Clearness  of  view,  certainty  of 
knowledge,  and  accuracy  of  discrimination,  are  much  more  important  to 
a  pupil,  than  quickness  of  apprehension.  As  the  child,  above  referred  to, 
belonged  to  my  own  family,  and  as  I  considered  the  experiment  an  impor- 
tant one,  I  used  every  precaution  to  secure  the  process  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  any  counteracting  influences.  He  was  4  years  and  5  months  old 
the  day  1  began  to  teach  him.  I  wrote  an  account,  from  day  to  day,  of 
my  method  of  teaching  and  his  progress  in  learning ;  and  though  I  some- 
times failed  in  skill,  and  saw  reason,  from  time  to  time,  to  modify  my 
method,  yet  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  course  will  be,  to  let  the  ac- 
count I  am  now  to  give,  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  diary  which  I 
then  kept 

**«/W.  1, 1829.  I  have  this  day  begun  to  teach  Henry  to  read.  He  ha* 
learned  todav,  to  read  a  man,  a  rat,  a  haty  a  dog,  in  Worcester's  Primer, 
LfCsson  f.  I  have  concealed  all  the  words  in  capitals,  by  sticking  on  pieces 
of  paper  with  gum-arabic.  I  first  showed  him  the  picture  of  a  man, — 
having  covered,  with  a  loose  paper,  all  the  other  pictures  and  correspond- 
ing words,  asked  him  what  it  was ;  and,  when  he  said,  *  A  man,'  I  point- 
ed, with  my  penknife,  to  the  opposite  words,  and  said, '  That  is  a  num 
too:  that  little  word  is  a,  and  that  great  word  is  man.  When  you  see 
those  words,  you  must  say  a  man;  —  that  is  the  way  to  read.*  Then 
immediately  pointing  to  the  picture,  I  asked, '  What  is  that  ? '  and  to  the 
words,  *  What  is  that  ? '  And  when  he  called  them  right,  I  let  him  takn 
the  knife,  and  say  a  man  slowly,  pointing  to  each  word  as  he  pronounced 
it  Then  slipping  down  tiie  covering,  so  as  to  let  him  see  the  next  pic- 
ture and  corresponding  word,  I  asked,  <  What  is  that  ? '  He  said,  *  Pussey.** 
I  told  him  to  say  a  caL  Then,  pointing  to  the  first  picture,  *  What  is 
that?'  *Aman.'  Pointing  to  the  opposite  words,  *  What  is  that?'*A 
maiu '  Pointing  to  the  second  picture,  *  What  is  that  ? '  *  A  cat' 
Pointing  to  the  opposite  words,  *  What  is  that?'  *A  man.'  *No!  • 
cat :  this  is  a  caL '  Then,  on  my  repeating  the  four  questions  in  the  same 
order,  he  answered  correctly.  And  then,  on  my  covering  the  pictures,  and 
showing  him  the  words  alone,  he  read  them  correctly.     And  then,  on  my 
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The  Ladder  to  Leftrninff :  a  Collection  of  Fables  arranged  progressivelj 
in  words  of  One,  Two  and  Three  Syllables  ;  With  Original  Morals.  Edited 
and  Improved  by  Mrs  Trimmer.  First  American,  from  the  thirteenth 
London  Edition  with  sevcntynine  wood  engravings.  Boston :  Carter,  Hen- 
dee  &  Co.    1833.  IGmo.  pp.  309. 

Instruction    by  means  of  fables  will  probably  always,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 

See,  be  resorted  to.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  simplicity  in  the  work  before  us; 
e  tnoralif  whether  "  original"  in  every  instance  or  not,  are  judicious,  and  thera 
are  other  obvious  excellences ;  but  some  of  the  engravings  are  bad,  both  in  deriga 
and  execution,  which  we  think  always  a  serious  evil,  and  above  all  in  booki  In- 
tended for  children. 

Bible  lUustrations,  or  a  Description  of  Manners  and  Customs  peculiar  to 
the  East,  especially  explanatory  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  B.  H.  DaAPxa. 
Boston :  Carter  Hendee  &,  Co.  1832.    16mo.  pp.  215. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  English  work,  with  some  American  improvements,  and  is 
emphatically  what  the  title  represents  it  to  be.  We  are  glad  to  see  even  the  long 
catalogue  of  new  publications  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  works  of  this  stamp. 
Entertainment, instniction,and  moral  and  religious  improvement  may  reasonably  M 
anticipated.  We  should  be  glad  to  sit  down  immediately  to  a  second  perusal  of 
the  book  ourselves.  The  execution  of  the  work  is  in  keeping  with  the  usual 
style  of  its  enterprisinji;  publishers.  We  could  wish,  indeed,  the  engravings  were 
better,  but  there  are  two  or  three  whose  novel  character  will  induce  many  readers 
to  forget  other  deficiencies. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  founded  on  the 
study  of  the  Nature  of  Mao.  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.,  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London.  First  American  Edition  ;  revised  and  improved  by  the 
Author,  from  the  third  London  Edition.  Boston  :  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon, 
1832.  ]2mo.  pp.  318. 

This  interesting  book  is  the  bequest  of  a  stranzer,  who  excited  universal  inter- 
est on  his  first  visit  to  our  continent,  and  was  only  allowed  to  remain  long  enough 
among  us,  to  show  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  observations  on  human  nature. 
Whatever  views  are  entertained  of  Craniology,  we  have  found  but  one  opinion 
among  those  who  have  heard  his  lectures,  concerning  the  accuracy  and  common 
sense  exhibited  in  his  views  on  the  faculties  and  propensities  of  the  human  mind. 
The  present  work  is  founded  upon  these  views.  It  abounds  with  practical  re- 
marks, which  are  of  great  value,  combined  with  a  theory  which  certainly  gives 
them  additional  interest  and  force  ;  and  while  we  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  his 
entire  system,  or  to  express  our  views  in  detail,  (as  we  hope  to  do  in  a  future 
number,)  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  work  as  richly  deserving 
the  attention  of  the  parent  and  the  teacher. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  on  Health.  By  Ama- 
aiAH  BaioHAV.    Hartford  :  J.  F.  Huntington,  i8£K2.  12mo.  pp.  110. 

We  have  been  highly  gratified  by  a  hasty  perusal  of  this  work,  on  a  most  im- 
portant topic  in  education.  Although  some  of  its  views,  in  our  opinion  are  press- 
ed too  far,  we  could  wish  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  destroying  them- 
selves or  their  children  by  endeavoring  to  produce  one  of  those  mental  prodigies, 
which  are  as  really  monsters^  as  the  beings  bom  with  a  double  head,  %Ve  prom- 
ise  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  making  our  readers  better  ac<|uainted  with  the  work 
hereafter,  although  we  neither  hope  nor  desire  to  supersede  that  necessity  of  peru« 
sln^  it  for  himself,  which  we  think  every  parent  who  is  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  will  feel. 
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<^  H.  has  learned  to  read  cow,  Ktn^ptn^  «un,  in  Less.  2.    I  have  covered 
the  article  thtt  prefixed  to  each  wor((^  to  be  shown  tomorrow. 

*^1  have  made  a  beginning  in  teaching  him  to  sptU  with  the  tickets.  I 
first  my  self  arranged  the  letters  so  as  to  form  the  word  man.  He  could 
not  read  it»  the  letters  on  the  tickets  being  much  larger  than  the  largest 
in  the  Primer.  I  directed  him  to  step  back  and  look  at  it,  and  see  if  he 
could  read  it  then.  When  he  got  about  half  across  the  room,  he  says,  *  It 
looks  like  vMtn ;  is  it  ? '  I  found  it  necessary  to  diminish  the  angle  of  vis- 
ion in  the  same  manner  with  two  or  three  other  words,  before  he  could 
read  them  readily  at  a  near  view.  I  then  put  the  three  letters  promiscu- 
ously before  him,  and  asked  him  to  place  them  so  as  to  make  the  word 
•uin.  This  he  very  readily  did.  I  then  did  the  same  with  the  words  co/, 
Aoi,  and  dog^  and  taught  him  to  call  this  spelling,  I  then  put  on  four  let- 
ters, from  which  he  was  to  select  three  to  form  a  word.  I  then  increased 
the  number  to  five,  then  to  six;  and  then  to  seven  ;  and  I  believe  J  tried  him 
with  eight  and  nine.  —  I  fear  I  have  been  pushing  him  a  little  too  fast  to- 
day. He  has  committed  a  great  many  errors  in  spelling.  He  sometimes 
selects  the  wrong  letter,  where  two  letters  are  similar ;  sometimes  puts  a 
letter  the  wrong  end  up  ;  and  sometimes  arranges  them  in  a  wrong  order. 
Nor  do  I  wonder ;  for  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  discrimination  to  at- 
tend to  all  these  three  things,  especially  when  the  letters  are  thrown  be- 
fore him  in  all  possible  situations,  and  sometimes  the  other  side  up.  He 
has  learned  to  read  thirteen  words  in /our  days,  besides  the  syllables  ab, 
o6,  and  ol^  and  he  can  read  most  of  these  words  in  types  of  three  different 
«iaee.  And  I  find,  to  my  astonishment,  that  in  these  words  and  syllables 
are  nineteen  different  letters  of  the  alphabet." 

^^Jhig*  5.  I  taught  H.  the  word  <A€,  which  was  omitted  yesterday.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  that  he  remembered  o6,  a5,  and  oZ,  I  removed  the  two 
vowels,  placed  the  a  again  by  the  6,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  said  a6, 
moved  the  a  to  the  lefl  of  the  f,  and  sai^,  *  That  is  ai.'  I  then  let  him 
tell  ab  and  ail  alternately.  To  diversify  the  exercise  still  more,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  removing  some  letters  out  of  sight  at  every  change,  I  now 
placed  the  vowels,  at  the  lefl  hand  side  of  the  slate,  (1  think  it  was  a  slate 
that  I  used,)  and  the  consonants  opposite  to  them  on  the  right  hand.  I 
then  moved  the  letters,  one  at  a  time,  so  as  to  make  him  read  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  (moving  the  o)  ob,  ol ;  (moving  the  a)  ab,  al ;  (moving 
the  h)  ob,  ab  ;  (moving  the  I)  ol,  al :  (then  forming  each  lower  combina- 
tion before  the  one  above  it)  ol,  ob  ;  al,  ab  ;  ab,  ob ;  al,  ol ;  ob,  al ;  ab,  ol. 

**  In  spelling,  I  have  exercised  H.  today  in  this  manner :  I  have  placed 
in  a  row,  the  right  end  up,  the  letters  a,  c,  d,  g,  h^  m,  n,  o,  r,  and  t.  This 
order  is  alphabetical,  as  far  as  the  letters  idlow.  I  then  call  on  him  to 
spell  many  cat,  hat,  dog,  1\og,  and  ral,  taking  the  words  sometimes  promiS' 
cuously,  and  sometimes  according  to  analogy,  and  returning  the  letters 
to  their  place  as  soon  as  he  has  spelled  a  word.  I  consider  this  exer- 
cise highly  useful ;  but  he  is  yet  far  from  being  perfect  in  it.  He  can 
spell  oh  and  ab,  ol  and  al  without  any  hesitation." 

*'  Jhif^,  6.  H.  having,  without  error,  gone  through  the  exercise  on  the 
slate  with  the  four  combinations  already  learned,  I  placed  an  x  under  the 
I ;  then,  moving  the  o,  let  him  tell  oh  and  ol,  and  when  the  o  came  to  the 
X,  said  to  him,  ^  ox."  I  then  moved  the  letters  so  as  to  make  him  read  as 
follows:  ol,  ox ;  ob,  ox ;  ob,  ol,  ox ;  ab,  ob,  ox  ;  ol,  al,  ox. —  I  tauffht 
him  ox  early  in  the  morning.  Afler  breakfast,  finding  he  remembered  it, 
I  showed  him  the  picture  of  a  fox  and  the  corresponding  word,  taking 
pains  to  explain  the  difference  between  a  fox  and  an  or.  But  I  soon 
found  that  I  had  erred.  He  had  never  seen  a  fox;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  nmilarity  of  ioundy  the  two  words  became  confounded  in  his  mind. 
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Scriptural  and  Moral  Lessons  for  Infants  ;  with  Observations  on  the  manner  of 
using  them.  By  T.  Bilby  and  R.  B.  Ridgway,  Masters  of  the  Chelsea  and  Hart 
Street  Infant  Schools.  Revised  for  Schools  and  Families  in  the  United  States,  by 
the  American  Editor.  Boston,  Muoroe  &  Francis  ;  and  New  York,  C.  S.  Fran- 
cb,  1832.     12mo.  pp.  116. 

Tales  of  the  Bible,  by  a  Grandmother.  Part  If.  Boston.  Perkins  &  Marvin  ; 
and  Philadelphia,  French  &.  Perkins.  1832.     pp.  36. 

Knowledge  for  the  People,  or  the  plain  Why  and  Because.  Part  12.  Boston. 
Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  1832. 

Bible  Illustrations  ;  or  a  Description  of  Manners  and  Customs  peculiar  to  the 
East,  especially  Eipianations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Rev.  B.  H.  Draper, 
Author  of  Scripture  Stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Boston.  1832. 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 

The  Child's  Own  Book  of  Tales  and  Anecdotes  about  Dogs,  with  Engravings. 
Boston,  1832.    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 

Sequel  to  the  Spelling  Book.  By  S.  T.  Worcester.  Boston.  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 
l2mo.  pp.  12S. 

Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Vol.  XVI.  Parts  1  &  2.  Containing 
Criminal  Trials.    Boston.    Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  1832. 

Juvenile  Poems  for  Young  Children.  By  Wm.  Wordsworth.  Boston.  Lilly, 
Wait,  Colman  and  Holden.     1833.  l6mo.  pp.  94. 

Stories  about  Boston  and  its  neighborhood.  By  Robin  Carver.  Boston.  Leon- 
ard C.  Bowles,  &  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.     1833.  16roo.  pp.  184. 

The  American  Almanac  and  Repositoiy  of  Useful  Knowledge  for  the  year  1833. 
Boston.    Gray  &  Bowen,  and  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.     12mo.  pp.  312. 

The  Ladder  to.  Learning  ;  a  collection  of  Fables,  arranc^ed  progressively  in 
words  of  one,  two  or  three  syllables;  with  OHp^inal  Morals.  Edited  and  Improved 
by  Mrs  Trimmer.  First  American  from  the  Thirteenth  London  Edition.  With 
seventyfive  wood  engravings.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1833.  16mo. 
pp.  309. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  leading  argu- 
ments of  the  best  Authors  are  arranged,  developed,  and  connected  with  each  oth- 
er. Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M. 
Boston.     Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.     12ino.  pp.  274. 

Book  Keeping,  suited  to  the  business  of  Traders,  Fanners  and  Mechanics, 
mostly  by  single  entry  ;  and  designed  for  schools.  To  which  is  added  a  key  to 
certain  parts  of  the  Mercantile  Arithmetic.  By  Michael  Walsh,  A.  M.  Boston. 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.     8vo.  pp.  78. 

The  Child's  First  Book  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  arranc^ed  on  a  new  and  im- 
proved plan  ;  with  sixtyseven  engravings.  By  H.  L.  Bamum.  Boston.  Car- 
ter, Hendee  &  Co.    16mo.  pp.  82. 

Also  by  the  same  Author  and  Publishers  : 

The  Child's  Second  Book  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  connected  with  the  Elements 
of  Writing,  with  fiftyfive  Engravings.    Boston,  1832.     16mo.  pp.  32. 

The  Child's  Third  Book  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  connected  with  Writing, 
Numeration,  Mensuration,  and  the  use  of  Maps.  Being  an  easy  introduction  to 
Geography  and  Arithmetic.  With  Maps  and  other  engravings,  iioston,  1882. 
l2mo.  pp.  72. 

The  First  Book  of  Geography,  connected  with  Spelling,  Reading  and  Writing  ; 
illastrated  by  thirty  Maps  and  other  engravings,  tor  Schools  and  Families.  Bos- 
ton, 1832.     12mo.  pp.  60. 

Just  published  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 

Natural  History  for  Infant  Schools.  No.  X.  The  Hive  Bee.  pp.  16.  No.  XI. 
Insects  continued,  pp.  16.  5  colored  cuts. 

Anecdotes  of  Missionary  Worthies  irrthe  Moravian  Church.  Related  by  a  Fa- 
ther to  his  Children.     18mo.  pp.  116.    6  plates. 

Mary  Carter,  pp.  33. 

Robert,  Margaret  and  Maria,    pp.  34. 

School  Children  at  noon,  in  verse,    pp.  16.    8  cuts. 
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« 

*'  Aug.  12.  H.  has  learned  to  read  on  with  his  tickets,  (n  being  placed 
under  e,)  and  to  spell  the  with  a  capital.  I  this  morning  put  the  senten- 
ces,  *  He  can  run '  and  *  I  can  hop '  into  his  Mum,  and  he  has  learned 
them  both  perfectly.    Thus  he  has,  in  one  day,  learned  six  new  words. 

^  Aug.  13.  H.  has  learned  to  read  an  with  bis  tickets ;  and  has  learned 
to  read,  in  Less.  6,  the  sentences,  *  A  man  has  two  feet  —  He  has  two 
hands  ~  The  cat  has  four  legs.'  This  makes  sexftn  new  words  for  today. 
In  teaching  him  to  read  sentences,  my  method  is  as  follows  :  I  first  say 
the  sentence  to  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sure  that  he  perceives 
its  meaning.  I  then  say  to  him,  for  instance,  *  Now  you  may  read  Ht 
can  run,  in  the  book.  That  is  Ht  can  run  ; '  —  moving  my  pointer  along 
the  line,  all  other  words  on  the  page  being  covered.  *  This  word  is  Ht ; 
that  is  can ;  and  that  is  run ; '  —  pointing  at  each  word.  *  Now  you 
can  read  it  Point  at  each  word  as  I  did.'  When  he  has  done  so,  I  say, 
'  Now  read  it  fast.'  The  design  of  teaching  to  read  fast,  is,  to  make  the 
sentence  sound  naturally,  like  conversation,  the  auxiliary  can  being  passed 
over  slightly.  Then,  pointing  at  each  word  in  order,  *  What  is  that  ?'— 
« He.'  —  *  What  is  that  ? '  —  *  Can. '  —  *  What  is  that  ? '  —  '  Run.' 
Then,  giving  him  the  pointer,  *  Show  me  £fe....Show  me  can....Show  me 
runJ*  Then  I  do  the  same,  taking  the  words  backwards.  And  after 
teaching  him  the  next  line  in  a  similar  manner,  I  proceed  to  ask  the  words 
in  the  two  lines  promiscuously.  I  also  cover  everything  on  the  page  ex- 
cept a  single  word,  and  tell  btm  to  read  it 

**  Today,  afler  teaching  him  the  first  line,  I  slipped  down  the  covering 
so  as  to  show  him  the  next  line.  Then,  pointing  at  1ms  in  the  first  line, 
I  said, '  What  is  that  ? '  —  *  Has.''  —  *  Now  show  me  has  in  this  line,' — 
moving  my  pointer  alon^  the  second  line.  Then,  having  done  the  same 
with  the  word  two,  I  told  him  the  next  word  hand,  showing  him  my  hands 
as  I  announced  the  word.  —  It  is  important  that  the  sentences  should  be 
read  to  the  child  perfectly  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  conversation,  and 
that  he  should  practise  reading  in  that  manner,  except  when  directed  to 
read  each  word  separately.  —  I  introduced  the  first  line  to  him  in  this 
manner:  *How  many  feet  has  a  man?'  —  *Two  feet'  —  'Yes,  so  it 
says  in  the  book.  Hear  me  read  this  line :  A  man  has  two  feet ; '  —  read- 
ing moderately,  and  moving  my  pointer  along  the  line. —  I  find  that  he 
can  read  most  of  the  words  which  he-  has  learned,  wherever  he  sees  them 
in  the  book ;  but  I  have  not  let  him  have  the  book  to  himself  since  his  al- 
bum was  made." 

[Note.  We  shall  insert  the  remainder  of  Mr  Parkhurst's  account  of  his 
interesting  and  important  experiment  as  early  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  but  express  the  hope  which  we  have  so  oflen  repeated, 
that  instructors  and  educators  generally,  who  have  made  experiments  of 
similar  importance,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  this  journal 
affords  of  presenting  them  to  the  public.  —  En.] 
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built  or  can  rest.  Persons,  then,  who  have  the  opportunity,  should 
learn  the  living  language  they  wish  to  possess,  as  it  is  learnt  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  native.  They  should  reside  where  it  is  con- 
stantly spoken,  and  use  it,  as  it  is  used  around  them.  It  should  be 
the  minister  to  their  hourly  wants,  and  the  medium  of  their  constant 
intercourse.  Even  the  books  they  read  should  be  chosen  with 
reference  to  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  spoken  idiom  that 
produced  them,  and  in  studying  the  language  itself,  it  should  be 
pursued  less  as  a  foreign  language  than  as  one  which  they  may  claim 
among  their  birthrights.  This  is  the  natural  method,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  the  most  effectual  and  the  easiest 

Only  a  few  persons  however  are  able  or  willing  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  If  we  wish  to  instruct  our  children  in  a  foreign  language,  we 
find  it  inconvenient  and  unwise  to  send  them  among  strangers,  in 
a  strange  land  to  learn  it :  and,  if  we  undertake  to  teach  them  at 
home,  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed,  like  Montaigne's  father,  to  sur- 
round them  only  with  those  who  speak  no  other  than  the  one  we 
wish  them  to  acquire.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  therefore,  we 
must  resort  to  means  somewhat  more  artificial  and  indirect ;  and, 
while  still  endeavoring  to  teach  it  as  a  living  and  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, use  the  best  method  within  our  power  at  home. 

What,  then,  is  this  best  method?  For  this  is  precisely  the 
question  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  propose  to  me ;  and  as  it 
is  entirely  plain  and  practical  in  its  nature  and  objects,  I  shall  not 
venture,  in  the  reply  I  may  endeavor  to  make  to  it,  to  go  in  any 
(respect  beyond  the  limits  of  my  pei-sonal  experience  and  observa- 
tion, or  wish  to  say  anything  which  is  not  as  perfectly  plain  and 
practical  as  the  question  itself. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  on  the  topics  it  involves,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  premise,  that  there  is  no  one  mode  of  teaching  langua- 
5es,  applicable  to  all  classes  and  characters,  or  to  persons  of  all  the 
ifferent  ages  and  different  degrees  of  preparation,  who  present 
themselves  to  be  taught.  Instruction  in  this  branch  of  education, 
even  more  than  in  most  others,  cannot,  without  great  violence  and 
injustice  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils,  be  managed  upon  a 
Pixxirustes  system  ot  stretching  all  who  have  not  the  proper  intel- 
lectual size,  till  they  are  brought  to  it,  and  of  cutting  down  all  who 
are  grown  beyond  its  proportions,  till  they  are  sufficiendy  reduced 
to  fit  its  demands.  On  the  contrary,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  living  languages,  and 
the  highest  exercise  of  his  skill,  to  select  from  the  different  systems 
and  modes  in  use,  what  may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  whole  class 
of  pupils  submitted  to  his  care,  and  then  to  endeavor  again  to  ac- 
commodate and  arrange  what  he  has  thus  selected  for  the  whole 
of  his   pupils  to  the  individual  capacities,  dispositions  and  wants  of 
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The  wa^es  of  the  teachers  varied  from  (14  to  $^«|  a  month.  The 
report  has  much  to  say  of  the  importance  of  procuring  a  tDorkmarif  aa  a 
teacher,  let  the  expense  be  what  it  may. 

It  appears  that  two  or  three  of  their  school  houses  are  deplorably  de- 
ficient. One  is  so  small  that  the  scholars,  75  on  the  list,  **  can  haraly  be 
ftciDtd,  and  leave  room  for  the  stove  and  teacher^s  desk.^  Another  ap- 
pears to  be  situated  in  the  sand,  almost  in  the  midst  of  a  public  road.  In  all 
but  one  the  seats  for  the  small  children  were  without  backs.  Of  this  the 
report  justly  complains,  and  it  is  observed  that  if  parents  would  but  look 
in  upon  them,  and  see  them  sittin?  for  three  hours  at  a  time,  doubled  up 
and  listless,  or  moving  their  feet  about  on  the  floor  from  fatigue  and  un- 
easiness, and  thus  unavoidably  exposing  themselves  to  the  rebuke  and 
raps  of  the  teacher,  the  common  feclmgs  of  humanity  would  impel  them  to  a 
general  turn  out  for  their  relief.  We  were  struck  with  the  correspondence 
of  the  facts,  on  this  point,  mentioned  in  the  Report,  with  those  which  are 
set  forth  in  Mr  Alcott's  Essay  on  School  Houses,  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Institute. 

The  Report  of  the  School  Visitors  of  AsiiiGTorr  is  less  complete  than 
the  former,  though  quite  interesting.  The  teachers  are  represented  as 
faithful  and  the  state  of  the  ^  schools  in  the  society  gradually  improving  ;*^ 
but  the  visitors  complain  that  reading  is  much  neglected,  and  that  the 
pupils  are  very  irregular  in  attendance.  "  Of  the  whole  number  of  scholars 
instructed  in  this  Society,  tme  half  attended  school  half  of  the  timet  and 
the  remainder  in  less  proportion  of  time  to  one  tenth! !!  iS^  scholars  in 
one  district  attended  every  day."  Fourteen,  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
16  attend  no  school  at  all.  Of  those  who  attend,  about  half  write,  one 
fourth  study  Geography  and  Grammar,  and  one  third  Arithmetic.  The 
schools  are  generally  kept  up  from  six  to  seven  and  a  Ao//*  months  in  the 
year.  The  wages  of  the  male  teachers  averaged  about  $13  a  month. 
One  instructress  received  $4  a  month. 

Teachers'  and  School  Visitors*  Cowventioic. 

A  public  meeting  of  Teachers  and  Visitors  of  Common  Schools  was 
held  at  Brooklyn,  Conn,  on  the  1st.  of  Nov.  last  We  notice  this  with 
the  more  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  the  Visitors  met  with  the  Teachers. 
This,  though  not  very  common,  is  as  it  should  be.  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  the  cause  of  Primary  Education  has  so  many  warm  advocates  in 
Windham  County. 

As  the  result  of  the  above  meeting  an  appeal  to  the  ''  Parents  and 
Guardians  of  Children  in  the  County  of  Windham,"  has  been  published  in 
the  Christian  Monitor  and  Adviser.  It  embraces  many  important  facta 
and  valuable  suggestions,  which  should  be  read  and  pondered  by  every 
'*  parent  and  guardian  of  children"  in  the  community.  We  should  be  glad 
to  make  several  extracts  from  the  "  Address"  did  our  space  permit ;  but  we 
have  only  room  for  these  passing  remarks. 

The  same  evils  which  are  noticed  in  the  "  reports"  which  are  made  the 
basis  of  the  preceding  article,  appear  to  be  common  in  Windham  County. 
Incompetent  teachers,  parental  neglect  and  parsimony,  defective  school- 
houses,  and  want  of  proper  ventilation,  are  some  of  them.  It  also  appears 
that  in  one  School  Society  during  the  last  winter  **  only  half  the  pupils 
attended  school  about  half  the  time,  and  the  rest  in  less  proportions,  even 
to  one  tenth ! "  In  a  note  to  the  Address,  the  Committee  who  framed  it 
state  that  they  "  know  of  but  two  School  Societies  in  the  County  which 
require  of  their  Board  of  Visitors  an  annual  Report."  This  is  striking, 
but  to  us  not  surprising,  for  ten  years  ago  we  do  not  believe  there  were 
two  School  Societies  in  that  state  who  required  it  On  this  subject,  facta 
like  the  foregoiiig,  speak  for  themselvea. 
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what  the  experience  and  observation  of  many  among  ourselves  has 
confirmed,  that  much  time  is  now  lost  in  childhood  or  misapplied  in 
instructions  unsuited  to  its  tender  years,  which  might  be  success- 
fully and  pleasantly  given  to  the  acquisition  of  at  least  one  living 
language. 

The  method  of  teaching  however,  should  be  no  less  skilfully  and 
tenderly  adapted  to  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pupil,  than 
the  pursuit  itself  Of  the  Grammar,  or  the  Dictionary,  or  any  of 
the  customary  apparatus  of  formal  instruction  and  recitation,  there 
should  be  no  thought.  A  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old  can  no 
more  be  made  to  comprehend  the  definition  of  an  article  or  a  verb, 
than  he  can  be  made  to  comprehend  what  is  an  abstract  idea  or  a 
logarithm ;  but,  if  you  will  read  several  times  over,  to  the  same 
child,  word  by  word,  a  clear  translation  of  a  very  simple  fable  or 
story  from  the  French  or  the  Italian,  or  any  other  living  language, 
making  him  follow  vou  aloud  step  by  step,  and  bringing  the  whole, 
by  the  simplicity  of  your  explanations,  fully  down  to  the  level  of 
his  comprehension,  he  will  be  able  the  next  day  so  to  translate  it  to 
you,  in  return,  that  be  can  not  only  give  you  the  entire  fable  or 
story  in  its  connexion,  but  the  foreign  word  for  every  English  one 
it  contains,  and  the  English  for  every  foreign  one,  taken  at  random. 
We  have  a  few  books,  and  only  a  few,  prepared  to  teach  quite' 
young  children  on  this  system.  Bolmar's  Edition  of  the  Fables 
commonly  called  Perrin's,  is  one  of  them,  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  none  but  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  can  fully 
understand  how  easy  it  is  for  childhood  to  read  and  learn  this' book, 
and  how  much  can  thus  be  accomplished  towards  the  final  acquisi- 
tion of  the  French  language.  Indeed,  when  a  hundred  pages 
have  been  thoroughly  learnt  in  this  way,  not  a  few  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  any  modem  language  have  been  overcome ;  and  yet  this 
certainly  can  be  accomplished  and  has  been  accomplished  with 
children  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  who  yet  did  not  feel,  in  any  part 
of  the  process,  that  a  task  had  been  imposed  on  them. 

In  selecting  books,  however,  from  which  to  teach  according  to 
this  method,  one  rule  must  be  carefully  followed.  Take  only  such 
as,  in  their  subjects  and  ideas,  their  manner  and  their  tone,  are 
below  the  age  of  the  child  to  be  taught ;  so  that  if  the  child  you 
wish  to  instruct  be  seven  years  old  and  the  language  you  have  cho- 
sen be  French,  the  books  to  be  used  should  be  such  as  are  given  to 
French  children  of  four  or  five  years  old  for  their  amusement.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  child  should  have  no  difficulty  to  encoun- 
ter but  the  mere  difficulty  of  the  language  itself,  and  this  will  be 
found  quite  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in  years,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  interest  that  might  otherwise  be  wanting,  is 
sustained  by  the  instinctive  curiosity  to  learn  the  meaning  of  new 
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NOTICES. 


The  Eclectic  Reader,  designed  for  Schools  and  Academies,  hy  B.  B.  Ed- 
wards, Editor  of  the  American  Quarterly  Register,  Boston.  Perkins  & 
Marvin.    Philadelphia :  French  &  Perkins.  18&.    12mo.  pp.  334. 

We  were  somewhat  startled  at  finding  a  new  **  reader  "  upon  our  table,  and 
felt  much  din>08ed  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  presented  by  a  good  work  of  a 
jn^ciotts  author,  to  remonstrate  t^inst  the  inundation  that  seems  to  be  pouring 
upon  us  in  the  form  of  school  books.  Stilly  we  cannot  forget  the  **  daily  thousand  " 
added  to  the  population  of  our  nurseries  and  schools,  we  have  before  expressed 
ear  ooiiTlction  that  reading  booksoiight  to  be  varied  more  than  any  other  school  books; 
—  and  when  we  recollect  that  only  a  few  years  since,  an  individual  in  one  of  our 
best  schools  was  confined  for  seem  yean  to  '*  Murray's  English  Reader,"  the 
superfluity  seems  a  less  evil  than  the  laniine.  Science  is  positive  ;  its  great  prin- 
ciples fixed,  and  their  illustrations  almost  uniform ;  and  therefore  a  single  accurate 
treatise  is  better  than  many.  —  Taste,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  boundless  field  for 
selection,  and  can  never  exhaust  the  store  of  excellent  passages  which  ought 
to  he  known  to  youth,  but  which  they  will  not  be  likely  to  see  in  the  original ;  or 
weary  the  taste  for  variety  which  it  U  deemed  proper  to  gratify  in  the  libraries  of 
adults. 

^  The  author's  design  in  this  work  was  to  furnish  such  a  selection  as  would  tend 
directly  to  promote  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  our  youth,  and  in  this 
way  contribute  directly  to  ■<  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,"  while  it  should 
be  adapted  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  enlarge  the  mind.  We  think  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  selections  comprise  a  great  variety  of  subject  and  style  —  and  a  large 
proportion  of  recent  and  novel  matter.  They  are  generally  made  with  judgment 
and  taste,  and  with  a  catholic  christian  ^irit  which  distinctly  presents  some  of  the 
prevalent  opinions  of  the  mass  of  christians,  but  admits  nothing  which  we  think 
oeujd  oflend  any.  We  cannot  but  hope  that  it  will  form  a  useful  volume  in  the 
school  library,  and  serve  to  extend  the  travels  of  pupils  in  the  field  of  literature, 
without  distracting  their  minds.  Let  teachers  be  cautious,  however,  in  their  selec- 
tion and  change  of  books ;  and  the  demand  will  always  regulate  the  supply  with 
ta  effect  or  a  manner  which  cannot  be  hoped  from  any  other  course. 

Letters  to  a  Student  in  the  first  stage  of  a  Liberal  Education.  Boston : 
Perkins  &  Marvin.  Philadelphia :  French  &  Perkins,  1833.  18mo.  pp.  174. 

We  have  met  with  no  recent  work,  which  comprises,  in  so  small  a  space,  so  many 
valuable  maxims  for  the  student,  whether  young  or  old.  The  author  is  Pres.  Loitl 
of  Dartmouth  College.  We  rejoice  to  see  such  sound  views  of  education,  espe- 
cially of  phyacal  and  moral  education,  brought  forward  with  the  sanction  of  so 
respectable  an  institution;  and  we  are  not  a  little  gratified  to  find  so  much  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  pages  of  .the  Annals.  We  could 
gladly  present  a  liarge  part  of  the  work  to  our  readers,  but  must  content  ourselves 
with  recommending  it  most  cordially  to  their  perusal.^  * . 

The  Infant  Teacher^s  Assistant  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  private  Fam- 
ilies; or  Scriptural  and  Moral  Lessons  for  Infants,  with  observations  on  the 
manner  of  using  them,  by  T.  Bilbt  and  R.  B.  Ridowat,  Masters  of  the 
Chelsea  and  Hart  Street  Infant  Schools — Revised  for  schools  and  families 
b  the  United  States  by  the  American  Editor.  Boston  :  Monroe  &  Francis. 
New  York  :  C.  S.  Francis.    1832.    12mo.  pp.  116. 

This  work  contains  much  that  will  aflbrd  valuable  aid  to  the  infant  teacher  and 
the  pNarent.  It  well  deserves  to  be  consulted  by  all  who  can  procure  it,  especially 
as  it  is  the  result  of  experience,  presented  by  those  who  have  evidentlv  thought 
sod  observed  with  care.  It  is  not  without  defects ;  one  of  which  we  think  is,  the 
tttempt  at  too  much  system,  and  the  quaint  and  mechanical  character,  to  which 
this  gives  rise. 
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years  old  will  learn,  often  with  eagerness,  and  always  without  much 
eflbrt,  all  the  regular  and  irregular  verhs  ;  and  that  will  in  general 

i)rove  to  be  the  best  grammar  for  this  purpose,  in  which  they  are 
bund  spread  out  and  developed  in  all  their  forms  with  the  greatest 
distinctness.  After  having  gone  through  with  all  the  conjugations 
of  the  verbs,  both  regular  and  irregular,  he  can  learn  without  diffi- 
culty the  little  there  is  to  learn  in  most  living  languages  of  the  in- 
flexions of  the  articles,  pronouns  and  adjectives,  together  with  the 
lists  of  the  indeclinable  parts  of  speech.  From  this  time,  too,  be 
can  begin  to  use  the  dictionary ;  and  though  the  reading  lesson 
should  still  be  translated  to  him  by  his  teacher,  "as  well  as  after- 
wards translated  to  the  teacher  by  the  pupil,  still  the  child  will  be 
able  gradually  to  advance  with  less  and  less  assistance,  and  will  soon 
read  books  suited  to  his  age  without  other  help  than  such  as  his 
own  means  will  afford  him. 

Let  us  now- suppose  the  pupil,  whose  course  we  have  thus  far 
followed,  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  to  have  learnt 
the  French,  if  that  be  the  language  he  has  pursued,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  in  the  same  way  he  has  learnt  his  own 
language  ;  let  us  suppose  him  to  have  read  a  considerable  number 
of  children's  books  in  French,  such  as  he  would  have  read  if  be 
had  been  a  French  boy,  and,  for  the  same  reason, —  for  his  amuse- 
ment ;  let  us  suppose  him,  by  means  of  his  vocabularies  and  dia- 
logues, and  by  the  help  of  his  teacher,  to  have  made  that  little 
progress  in  speaking  to  which  every  one  who  learns  a  living  lan- 
guage in  a  natural  method  is  instinctively  impelled  ; —  let  us  suppose 
him,  in  short,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  have  acquired 
such  a  use  of  the  language  as  is  suited  to  his  opportunities,  his  years, 
and  the  limited  range  of  his  ideas  and  faculties ;  —  what  is  next  to 
be  done  ?  Undoubtedly,  the  next  thing  is,  to  explain  to  him  the 
reasons  and  rules  for  what  he  has  already  learnt.  It  is  in  short, 
the  period  for  teaching  the  Grammar ;  —  not  perhaps,  the  whole 
of  it,  at  first,  but  such  parts  as  can  be  made  intelligible  and  useful ; 
and  afterwards  in  proportion  as  the  fgculties  are  developed,  the  re- 
mainder. This,  he  could  not  probably  do,  even  now,  with  ease  or 
thoroughness  if  he  were  embarrassed  with  the  additional  difficulties 
of  learning  the  vocabulary  ;  but,  having  gone  through  this,  and 
having  little  else,  on  which  he  is  required  to  fasten  his  attention,  it 
is  become  a  pleasure  to  him  to  learn  the  reasons,  rules  and  expla- 
nation of  what,  under  other  aspects,  is  already  familiar  to  him.  in 
this  way,  he  can  be  carried,  first  through  the  definitions  and  written 
exercises  in  the  accidence,  with  a  careful  review  of  all  the  forms  it 
contains ;  and  afterwards  tjtfough  the  syntax,  committing  the  ex- 
amples perfectly  to  roemor^niough  not  learning  the  rules  by  heart  ; 
1m  from  this  period,  so  long  as  he  continues  a  student  of  the  hn- 
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ciation  and  the  force  of  the  phrases  or  idioms  be  particularly  attend- 
ed to.  At  the  same  lesson,  let  them  have  a  verb  or  part  of  a  verb 
to  learn  by  heart,  and,  when  the  recitation  comes,  let  it  be  repeated, 
and  let  the  translation  given  out  be  so  made  that  the  English  can 
be  rendered  for  each  foreign  word,  and  the  foreign  word  for  each 
English  one,  when  separated  from  their  connexions  and  put  out 
promiscuously.  Let  this  exercise  be  pursued  until  all  the  verbs 
regular  and  irregular  have  been  thoroughly  learnt,  with  the  inflex* 
ions  of  the  articles,  nouns,  pronouns  and  adjectives,  so  far  as  the 
mere  forms  in  the  accidence  are  concerned.  Then,  while  still 
pursuing  the  same  system  of  translating  some  pleasant  book,  let 
the  teacher  begin  the  Grammar  regularly  explaining  the  definitions, 
reviewing  the  lorms,  and  reading  a  short  English  Exercise  into  the 
language  to  be  learnt,  that,  the  next  time  the  pupils  may  read  it  to 
him  ;  —  and  let  this  process  of  reading  and  translating  both  wajrs, 
accompanied  with  regular  lessons  in  the  accidence  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  be  continued  until  a  common  narrative  book,  like  Vol- 
taire's Louis  XIV.,  or  Schiller's  Thirty  Year's  War,  can  be  read 
with  little  difficulty.  After  this,  but  as  late  as  may  be  found  con- 
venient, the  Syntax  with  its  examples,  which  are  to  be  learnt  by 
heart,  and  its  exercises,  which  are  to  be  written  or  read,  should 
be  gone  through  with  great  care,  at  least  twice,  in  lessons  of  mod- 
erate length  and  with  much  previous  explanation  from  the  instruc- 
tor, while  at  the  same  time,  the  pupils  may  read  the  highest  authors, 
which  their  faculties  are  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  — 
Goethe,  Moliere,  or  Cervantes  —  if  their  years  and  tastes  permit 
them  to  enjoy  the  first  order  of  imaginative  genius. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  is  tieedful  to  stop  a  moment,  and  consider 
what  kind  of  a  Grammar  will  be  most  appropriate  to  pupib  of 
this  class,  and,  indeed,  all  classes  except  the  very  youngest,  and 
what  should  be  the  general  character  of  the  Books  given  them  to 
read. 

As  to  the  Grammar,  two  common  defects  should  be  guarded 
against.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  should  not  like  Levizac's 
French  Grammar  and  Noehden's  German  one,  contain  either  philo- 
sophical discussions  of  the  principles  of  Language  in  general, 
or  even  of  the  particular  language  to  which  it  is  devoted,  be- 
cause such  inquiries  are  suited  only  to  persons  of  mature  minds, 
and,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  useful  only  to  those,  to  whom  the 
language  is  native ;  while,  to  all  learners  of  the  rudiments,  they 
are  particularly  embarrassing^  and  to  learners  of  the  usual  age,  en- 
tirely incomprehensible. —  The  other  defect  is,  the  confusion  of 
the  accidence  and  syntax.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  keep  them 
entirely  apart,  and,  in  many  very  good  grammars  there  is  occasionally 
a  want  ot  exactness  in  observing  the  distinctions  between  them  • 
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but  there  is  one  in  quite  common  use  —  I  mean  Wanostrocht's 
French  Grammar,  —  in  which  thisconrusion  is  assumed  as  the  veiy 
plan  of  the  work  ;  so  that  whatever  relates  to  the  articles,  for  in- 
stance, whether  form  or  construction,  accidence  or  syntax,  is  crowd- 
ed together  under  that  head,  and  finished  before  proceeding  to  the 
fXHin,  pronoun,  &c,  which,  in  their  respective  turns,  are  exhibited 
and  despatched  in  the  same  manner.  And  yet  nothing  seems  of 
more  obvious  importance  than  to  keep  carefully  apart  whatever 
relates  to  learning  the  forms  of  a  language,  from  what  relates  to  its 
construction,  since  either  is  troublesome  enough  in  itself,  while  the 
difficulties  of  each  being  quite  different,  those  of  the  accidence 
arising  chiefly  from  the  memory  and  those  of  the  syntax  from  the 
judgment,  the  union  of  the  two  and  the  confounding  of  both  must 
constitute  and  does  in  fact  constitute  an  embarrassment  altogether 
gratuitous  and  extremely  perplexing. 

Supposing,  then,  these  two  considerable  defects  to  be  avoided ; 
the  qualities  most  important  in  a  good  grammar,  to  learn  a  living 
language  are  ;  —  First,  that  the  definitions  and  explanations  m  the 
accidence  and  the  rules  in  the  syntax  be  short  and  clear.  Second, 
that  the  fcrnns  in  the  accidence  be  exhibited  broadly  and  plainly;  as 
ibf  instance,  that  the  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives  be  declined 
at  full  length  b  all  their  forms,  &nd  especially  that  the  verbs  both 
'regular  and  irregular  be  conjugated  and  developed  in  the  amplest 
manner; — some  of  them  both  negatively,  interrogatively,  and 
negatively-interrogatively.  Third,  that  after  each  definition  and 
form,  and  after  each  rule,  there  be  always  several,  and  generally  a 
considerable  number  of  examples  to  illustrate  it ;  — short,  perspicu- 
ous, and  as  much  as  possible  in  an  idiomatic  and  conversational 
style,  so  that  when  committed  to  memory,  which  they  always  should 
be,  progress  may  be  made,  not  merely  in  the  grammar  but  also  in 
the  characteristic  |[)eculiarities  of  the  ]ane;uage.  Fourth,  that, 
after  the  examples,  should  follow  Exercises  In  English,  to  be  writ- 
ten or  read  in  the  foreign  language,  and  which,  like  the  examples, 
should  be  short  and  conversational,  with  a  translation  of  the  more 
difficult  words  and  phrases  at  the  bottom,  where  they  can  be  cov- 
ered when  recited.  And  lastly,  at  the  end  of  the  whole  grammar, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  few  easy  fables  and  other  lessons  with 
which  to  beg;in  reading,  and  a  considerable  number  of  dialogues 
on  the  most  familiar  subjects  of  conversation,  such  as  are  best  found 
in  the  Manual  of  Mad.  de  Genlis,  because  she  took  them  down  as 
they  happened  to  be  held  in  her  presence,  and  afterward  caused 
them  to  be  translated  into  the  principal  languages  of  Europe.  — 
A  Grammar  like  this,  it  may  be  added,  should  be  short.  For  the 
French  or  the  German,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  expedient  to  extend 
it  to  three  hundred  or  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  in  duodecimo  ; 
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but  for  either  of  the  other  languages  usually  taught,  half  that  Dum* 
ber  is  abundant. 

As  to  the  books  to  be  used  or  read  it  is  possible  to  make  only 
one  or  two  quite  general  remarks,  since  the  selection  must  be 
governed  by  circumstances  not  always  within  the  control  of  either 
the  teacher  or  the  pupil.  It  is  not  well,  however,  I  think,  to  use 
collections  and  extract-books ;  or,  if  they  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is 
important  to  take  only  such  as  contain  each  work  of  an  author 
complete  when  they  give  any  part  of  it.  Perhaps,  however,  in 
many  cases,  it  may  be  expedient  or  inevitable  to  begin  with  such 
books ;  but  it  can  rarely  be  advisable  to  go  further.  They  are  un- 
interesting to  the  learner ;  they  give  no  proper  knowledge,  but  rath- 
er a  false  impression  of  the  literature  they  profess  to  represent ;  and 
they  are  not  well  adapted  to  teach  even  the  language  itself,  because, 
by  changing  the  manner  and  style  of  writing  so  often,  an  opportu- 
nity is  not  afibrded  to  become  familiar  and  thorough  in  any  one.  It 
is  as  if  we  should  attempt  to  instruct  a  foreigner  in  our  own  language 
and  literature  out  of  two  or  three  of  the  selections  for  reading  and 
speaking  used  in  our  schools,  which,  though  excellent  in  the  place 
for  which  they  are  designed,  would  be  entirely  unsuited  to  purposes 
like  this.  On  all  accounts,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  begin,  at  once,  with 
a  good  book  of  the  simplest  kind  like  Lessings's  Fables  in  German, 
or  one  of  Mad.  Guizot's  Tales  in  French,  and  go  on  afterwards  with 
^reeable  and  interesting  narratives  or  dramas,  like  Voltaire's  Charles 
Jl.  in  French,  and  Moratins's  Comedies  in  Spanish,  which  should 
be  continued  until  the  language  has  become  really  easy.  When 
this  point  has  been  attained,  there  is  no  reason,  except  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  age,  the  tastes  and  the  means  of  the  pupils,  whicn 
should  prevent  them  from  being  carried  through  any  of  the  au- 
thors ot  established  reputation.* 

III.  Having  gone  through  with  the  modes  of  instruction  for  little 
children  and  youth,  there  remains  to  be  considered  only  one  class 
of  learners,  and  that  is  one  whose  numbers  are  everywhere  constant- 
ly diminishing —  I  mean,  those  who  have  already  reached  the  full 
maturity  of  their  minds;  and,  in  years,  are  arrived  at  least,  as  far 
as  manhood.  With  them,  except  in  a  few  rare  and  fortunate  in- 
stances, there  is  no  easy  method.  The  age  of  a  quick  and  eager 
■  memory  is  gone  by ;  and  the  reasoning  faculties  bemg  fully  devel- 
oped choose  rather  to  learn  by  the  analysis  of  particulars  from  gen- 
erals, than  by  the  induction  of  generals  from  particulars.  With 
them,  therefore,  the  grammar  and  its  rules  must  be  more  important 
at  the  outset,  and  more  relied  upon  during  the  whole  course,  than 

•  Lest,  however,  it  should  seem,  that  I  htve  proposed  an  expennve  course,  I 
will  add,  that  all  the  books  it  implies,  need  not  cost  in  any  one  or  the  modem  Ian- 
guages  asually  taught,  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars. 
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with  either  of  the  other  classes.  They  must  begin  with  a  strict 
study  of  it,  and  go  warily  through  its  deGnitions  and  rules,  as  well 
as  through  it  forms.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  them  to  commit  to 
memory  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  or  the  examples,  with 
the  accuracy  any  more  than  with  the  ease  of  their  earlier  years  ; 
but  still  there  is  no  shorter  or  pleasanter  road  left  to  them  to  attain 
their  object,  and  if  the  examples  are  prepared  with  proper  skill  and 
have  an  ultimate  reference  to  conversation,  they  will  be  found  as 
immediately  useful  as  any  exercise  such  pupils  can  undertake. 
From  the  first  lesson  they  learn,  however,  they  will  find  it  both 
expedient  and  agreeable  to  begin  to  translate  into  English  ;  to  make 
the  most  resolute  efforts  to  accommodate  their  oreans  to  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  they  should  begin  to  write 
the  language  and  write  it  constantly  and  a  great  deal.  But,  during 
the  wliole  course  of  their  pursuit,  their  main  reliance  must  be  on 
the  grammar,  and  on  such  books  as  they  may  be  able  to  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure. 

We  have  now  considered,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  such  a  discourse 
will  permit,  the  difi!erent  classes  of  persons  who  are  to  be  taught, 
and  the  different  methods  that  have  seemed,  from  experience,  suit- 
able to  be  used  with  each ;  —  never  forgetting,  however,  that  in 
practice,  there  is  no  sharp  and  exact  division  of  classes,  by  age,  but 
that  one  is  constantly  running  into  another,  and  that  the  pupils  who 
would  fall  under  each  may  often  need  some  modification  of  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  proposed  for  the  whole,  in  order  to  accommodate 
it  to  their  respective  characters  and  wants.  The  divisions,  howev- 
er, that  we  have  gone  through,  have  often  been  adopted  in  practice, 
sometimes  because  they  were  thought  judicious ;  but  often,  perhaps, 
because  they  seemed  natural  or  inevitable ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  general  methods  of  instruction  recommended  have  had 
the  sanction  of  much  experience  and  success,  though  rather  in  oth- 
er countries  than  in  our  own.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  two  points  immediately  connected  with  the  whole 
subject. 

The  first  is,  the  general  mode  of  teaching  all  classes  and  all  in- 
dividuals. Let  the  instructor  bring  his  mind  as  much  as  possible. 
mto  contact  with  that  of  his  pupil,  so  as  to  feel  precisely  and  fully 
the  nature  f|f  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  which  are  from  day  to 
day  encountered  ;  and  then  let  him  remove  them  all,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  his  power,  by  personal  explanation  and  assistance.  For  it  is 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  learning  a  living  language, 
which  nature  teaches  every  day  so  faithfully,  without  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  her  scholars,  can  be  made  too  easy.  On  the  contrary, 
let  the  teacher  facilitate  the  progress  of  his  pupils  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power,  explaining  everything  to    them,  translating  their  les- 
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sons  for  them,  and  serving  them,  as  far  as  he  can,  instead  of  Gram- 
mar, Dictionary  and  Commentary  ;  only  requiring,  that  the  pupils, 
on  their  side,  shall  faithfully  retain  what  has  been  thus  sedulously 
imparted  to  them,  and  be  able  afterwards  correctly  and  understand- 
ingly  to  recite  or  explain  it.  Above  all,  let  not  the  recitations 
themselves,  become  merely  dry  and  hard  examinations  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  prescribed  tasks  have  been  accomplished ;  but 
let  them  be  seized  upon  as  the  golden  opportunities  for  teaching, -^ 
as  the  fortunate  moments  when  the  seed  will  fall  on  good  ground 
because  the  pupils  will  so  eagerly  and  gratefully  receive  whatever 
of  explanation  and  assistance  may  be  given  them.  Let,  therefore, 
the  teacher  always  go  first  and  lead,  instead  of  following  to  drive 
his  pupils ;  and  especially  let  him  shed  all  the  light  of  his  own 
knowledge  upon  the  path,  which  is  so  familiar  and  easy  to  Am,  but 
which,  to  them  is  new  and  full  of  difficulties.  Thus,  let  him  explain 
and  illustrate  the  rules  until  it  is  certain  they  are  comprehended 
before  they  are  studied.  Let  him  translate  beforehand  the  exer- 
cises that  are  to  be  prepared,  so  that  they  may  not  only  be  well 
done,  but  done  easily  and  pleasantly.  And  from  time  to  time,  let 
him  read  into  somewhat  free  and  choice  English  large  portions  of 
the  book  his  pupils  may  happen  to  be  studying,  that  they  may  them- 
selves acquire  the  power  of  selecting  appropriate  words  and  phrases, 
and  leain,  what  they  can  in  no  other  way  learn  so  easily  or  so  well, 
the  corresponding  idioms  and  respective  peculiarities  of  the  two 
languages.  In  short,  let  them  be  taught,  as  well  as  retjuired  to 
learn,  and  let  their  recitations,  instead  of  being  merely  strict  exami- 
nations become  pleasant  opportunities  for  acquiring  further  know- 
ledge and  making  easier  progress. 

The  other  circumstance  to  which  I  referred,  is,  the  direction  to 
be  given  to  all  studies  in  a  living  language  in  order  to  insure  the 
greatest  amount  of  success  ;  —  the  point,  I  mean,  to  be  set  before 
both  teacher  and  pupil,  not  indeed,  as  the  one  always  or  even  gen- 
erally to  be  attained,  but  as  the  one,  which  may  be  most  safely 
relied  upon  to  determine  their  general  course,  and  towards  which 
whatever  progress  they  may  make,  should  be  directed.  This  point 
is,  the  speaking  the  language ;  and  the  reason  why  it  should  mainly 
govern  our  course  in  attempting  to  learn  it  is,  that,  what  is  idioma- 
tic and  peculiar  to  it,  its  particles  and  its  phrases,  is  entirely  the  re- 
sult of  its  use  as  a  spoken  language ;  that  in  these  particles  and 
idioms  reside  always  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  essential  genius 
and  power  of  every  language ;  and,  that,  therefore,  as  we  advance 
in  acquiring  its  vocabulary  from  reading  and  its  construction  from 
the  accidence  and  syntax,  we  should  still  so  select  the  books  we 
use  and  the  grammar  we  study,  as  to  be  continually  making  pro- 
gress in  our  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language  and  its  idiomatic 
difficulties. 
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But,  it  may  be  answered,  "  we  never  intend  to  speak  it ;  —  we 
only  wish  to  leam  to  read  it,  that  we  may  have  free  access  to  its 
written  treasures  and  especially  its  classic  authors; — we  do  not 
propose  to  visit  foreign  countries,  but  we  wish  to  read  and  enjoy  at 
home,  Schiller,  and  Moliere,  Cervantes,  and  Dante."  Be  it  so. 
But  what  are  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  undertaking, 
and  what  is  there  in  these  authors  that  makes  it  necessary  they 
should  be  read  in  the  original  rather  than  in  translations  }  Is  it  not 
precisely  those  felicities  and  peculiarities  of  idiom  and  inflexion, 
which  are  the  result  of  the.  formation  and  use  of  the  language  it- 
self as  a  spoken  one ;  as  the  vehicle  of  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
men  in  the  sudden  turns  of  life,  its  changes  and  its  adventures? 
Consider,  too,  who  these  leading  authors  are ;  to  what  class  they 
belong ;  and  what  constitute  their  characteristic  claims,  attractions 
and  value.  They  are  precisely  the  authors  in  whom  the  pecu- 
liar genius  of  their  respective  languages  stands  forth  in  the  boldest 
relief;  —  those  in  whom  the  distinctive  features  of  the  national  tem- 
per and  character  are  most  prominent ;  —  those,  in  short,  who  come 
to  us  fresh  from  the  feelings  and  attributes  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple they  represent,  and  full  of  the  peculiarities  of  thought,  idiom, 
and  expression  which  separate  that  people  from  all  others,  and  con- 
stitute them  a  distinct  portion  of  mankind.  That  such  authors  can- 
not be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  popular  feeling 
and  colloquial  idiom,  with  which  their  minds  have  been  nourished 
and  of  which  their  works  are  full,  hardly  needs  to  be  urged  or  made 
more  apparent  Take  the  case  of  the  great  Masters  in  our  own 
English.  Can  any  one,  who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  phraseolo- 
gy, inflexions,  and  shadings  of  our  spoken  language,  comprehend 
the  picturesque  but  homely  directness  of  Chaucer,  or  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  Spenser,  or  the  unapproached  power  of  nature  in 
Shakspeare  ?  Nay,  can  such  a  one  know  in  what  is  hidden  the 
idiomatic  simplicity  of  Addison  or  Cowper;  or  can  he  even  read 
his  own  contemporaries,  Miss  Edgevvorth  or  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Nor 
b  it  in  any  respect  diflierent  in  the  other  living  languages,  which 
have  succeeded  in  vindicating  for  their  authors  a  place  among  the 
classical  literature  of  thq  world.  The  great  masters,  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  nations,  have  built  on  the  same  foundations  and  can  be 
successfully  approached  only  in  one  way.  For  who  can  pretend 
to  understand  or  estimate  the  untold  rkihes  of  the  elder  Drama,  of 
Spain  or  of  its  early  romantic  and  popuhr  Ballads  ;  or  who  will  ven- 
ture to  open  Don  Quixote,  v;ho  knows  nothing  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Spanish  as  a  spoken  tongue  ?  Or  who  can  draw  near  to 
Goethe  and  Schiller  and  Tieck  in  the  spirit  in  which  their  power  is 
revealed,  unless  he  feels  in  some  degree  that  he  is  holding  inter- 
course with  contemporaries  who  speak  to  him,  as  it  were,  with  liv- 
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ing  voices?  Or  who  can  comprehend  the  quaint  simplicity  of 
Lafontaine,  or  the  rich  humor  and  genuine  comic  power  of  Moliere, 
if  he  have  never  turned  his  thoughts  towards  that  conversational 
idiom,  to  which  each  resorted  for  whatever  is  peculiar  both  in  his 
beauty  and  his  power.  Or,  finally,  —  to  take  instances,  which  are 
the  more  striking  because  they  seem  at  first  the  least  susceptible  of 
such  application  —  who  can  be  aware  either  of  the  sublimity  or 
the  tenderness  of  Dante,  unless  he  studies  that  unwritten  language 
from  which  alont  this  first  and  greatest  master  of  Italian  Poetry 
could  draw  his  materials  or  his  inspiration  ;  or  who  else  can  ima- 
gine himself  able  to  comprehend  Alfieri,  who,  casting  aside  the 
accumulated  literature  of  five  centuries,  went  constantly,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  to  the  thronged  market  place  of  Florence,  there 
to  gather  from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry  and  the  populace  those 
phrases  and  inflexions,  which  afterwards  thrilled  with  horror  the 
audiences  of  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  and  now  leave  his  own 
great  name  to  close  up  that  long  and  bright  series,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  solemn  form  of  Dante  himself.  Indeed,  on  this 
subject,  there  is  no  delusion,  no  mistake.  We  know  that  we 
can  none  of  us  read  the  great  Masters  in  any  foreign  literature,  or 
enjoy  them  like  natives,  because  we  cannot  speak  their  language 
like  natives.  For  the  characteristic  peculiarities,  and  essential 
beauty  and  power  of  their  gifted  minds  are  concealed  in  those  idioma- 
tic phrases,  those  unobtrusive  particles,  those  racy  combinations, 
which,  as  they  were  first  produced  by  the  prompt  eloquence  and 
passions  of  immediate  intercourse,  can  be  comprehended  and  felt 
only  by  those  who  seek  them  in  the  sources  from  which  they  flow; 
so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  he  will  always  be  found  best  able 
to  read  and  enjoy  the  great  writers  in  a  foreign  language,  who,  in 
studying  it,  —  whether  his  progress  have  been  little  or  much  — 
has  never  ceased  to  remember  that  it  is  a  living  and  a  spoken 
tongue. 

Gentlemen  ;  The  general  views,  so  imperfectly  developed  in 
this  discussion  are  not  new.  They  coincide  with  the  suggestions 
made  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  with  the  systems  pursued  and  recom- 
mended by  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Roger  Aschani,  by  Milton  and 
Locke,  and  by  the  vast  majority  of  skilful  teachers  in  those  parts  of 
Europe,  where  Education  at  the  present  time,  is  the  best  conduct- 
ed and  advanced  the  furthest.  The  substance  of  the  whole  is, 
that  instruction,  to  be  as  efliectual  as  it  ought  to  be,  should  be  com- 
municated not  only  by  books,  which  are  indeed  the  great  means  of 
acquisition,  and  facilitate  it  more  than  all  olhei*s  united,  but  also  by 
constant  and  familiar  and  laborious  explanation  from  the  teacher, 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  age,  character  and  progress  of  his  pupil. 
Before  the  invention  of  printing,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time  after- 
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wards  while  books  were  still  rare,  this  oral  instruction  was  necessa- 
rily almost  the  only  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  not  merely 
of  the  living  languages,  but,  in  general,  of  all  other  subjects.  Grad- 
ually, however,  as  books  were  multiplied  and  especially  when  they 
became  so  much  improved,  they  began  to  be  trusted  too  much  with 
the  business  of  Education,  until,  in  many  branches,  and  certainly 
m  that  of  the  livine  languages,  results  were  claimed  from  them, 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  they  should  produce.  In  our  own 
country  this  error  was,  at  one  time,  all  but  universal ;  and  even 
now,  I  fear,  is  common.  But  it  is  acknowledged  by  some,  perhaps 
by  many  ;  and,  is  in  the  sure  way  to  be  eradicated  by  the  success 
of  those  teachers,  who  rely  not  merely  upon  the  dead  letter  of 
books,  but  also  upon  that  living  knowledge  which  is  imparted  only 
by  living  explanation  ;  —  nay,  which  is  communicated  by  the  very 
tones  of  the  voice  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  with  a 
vivacity  and  effect  never  found  or  felt  by  the  most  eager  lover  of 
acquisition  in  a  cold  and  silent  page. 


Art.  II.  —  Education  in  Virginia. 
Ijondon  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1832. 

The  London  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education  for  July  last,  con- 
tabs  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Vii^ 
ginia,  we  presume  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  lately  a  professor  in 
the  University  of  that  State,  which  ought  to  be  presented  to  the 
American  public.  We  refer  to  it  with  the  more  pleasure,  be- 
cause we  hope  it  will  induce  our  countrymen,  in  other  states,  to 
(iimish  the  European  world  with  an  account  of  our  own  institutions, 
through  our  own  publications. 

It  appears  that  education  was  not  an  object  of  public  concern  in 
Vii^nia  during  her  colonial  state,  as  it  was  m  the  northern  colonies ; 
but  after  the  declaration  of  independence  it  became  a  leading  sub- 
ject of  attention.  A  general  and  complete  system  of  public  educa- 
tion was  devised  by  Mr  Jefferson,  and  presented  to  the  legislature  in 
1779 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  too  extensive  and  minute  for  so 
early  a  period.  A  part  of  it  relating  to  elementary  schools,  Vvas 
adopted  in  1779  ;  yet  even  this  was  never  executed,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  its  imposing  a  tax  on  the  wealthy,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  the  poor. 

No  other  legislative  measure  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, we  are  told,  till  1809,  when  an  act  was  passed  appropriating 
all  fines,  escheats,  and  forfeitures  to  a  permanent  fund  '^  for  the  en- 
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couragement  of  learning,  "  leaving  its  application  to  future  legis- 
latures. In  1816,  a  large  claim  of  Virginia  upon  the  United  States, 
was  principally  applied  to  the  increase  of  this  fund,  and  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  devise  a  system  of  education.  Circulars  were 
addressed  by  the  governor,  as  president  of  their  board,  to  the  most 
eminent  scholars  in  the  country,  requesting  facts  and  opinions  on 
this  subject ;  and,  as  the  result,  a  system  was  proposed  embracing  a 
primary  school  for  each  township,  an  academy  for  each  district,  and 
a  university  for  the  state.     This  plan  however  was  not  adopted. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  final  appropriation  of  the  lite- 
rary fund,  and  of  its  results. 

'  At  the  next  session,  1817-18,  it  was  found  that  the  Literary  Fund, 
by  the  accession  it  had  received  from  the  grant  of  the  legislature  two 
years  before,  now  amounted  to  upwards  of  900,000  dollars,  yielding 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  50,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  its  occa- 
sional accessions  from  fines  and  forfeitures.  The  legislature  deci- 
ded to  use  this  revenue  in  providing  for  those  species  of  education 
which  were  most  wanted  in  the  state,  that  is,  the  very  lowest  and 
the  highest.  A  permanent  appropriation  of  45,000  dollars  a  year 
was  made  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  15,000  dollars  a  year  for 
the  erection  and  support  of  a  university.  The  first  sum  was  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  counties  and  corporate  towns  of  the 
state,  according  to  their  free  white  population  ;  and  to  be  placed  un- 
der the  management  and  control  of  school  commissioners ^  who  were  to 
be  annually  appointed  by  the  courts  of  the  several  counties  and  towns. 
These  commissioners  had  the  sole  power  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  children  they  would  educate,  as  well  as  the  sum  that  should  be 
paid  for  their  education  ;  and  of  selecting  the  particular  children  (their 
parents  or  guardians  assenting)  to  be  educated.  They  were  required 
to  make  annual  reports  of  their  proceedings  to  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  Literary  Fund.  By  a  subsequent  law  these  reports 
are  now  to  be  made  to  the  second  auditor  of  the  state. 

'  This  law,  depending  for  its  execution,  first,  on  the  county  courts, 
and  then  on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  school  commisioners  appoint- 
ed by  them,  did  not  go  into  immediate  operation  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  state.  In  some,  the  plan  was  not  viewed  with  favor,  from  the 
belief  that  the  money  might  be  more  beneficially  used  in  giving  aid  to 
schools  of  a  higher  class  ;  and  in  many,  a  difficulty  in  executing  the 
law  arose  from  the  repugnance  that  was  at  first  often  felt,  even  by 
the  poorest  individuals,  to  have  their  children  taught  as  '  charity 
scholars,'  although  it  was  at  the  public  expense.  These  obstacles 
however,  gradually  disappeared,  until  all  the  counties  and  corporate 
towns  in  the  state  have  received  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of 
their  respective  quotas.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  fund  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  statement,  taken  from  the  second  auditor's 
annual  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  present  session,  1831-2,  and 
the  preceding : — 
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No.  of  Poor  Children.  Average  cost  of  each  Child. 


ITeera. 

No.  of  CoonUaa. 

iiiiilr  acted. 

Dollari. 

1822 

48 

3,298 

7.03 

1823 

90 

8,531 

6,12i 

1824 

98 

10,226 

4,81 

1825 

99 

9,779 

4,90 

1826 

97 

9,865 

4,48 

1827 

102 

11,007 

4.34 

1828 

102 

12,642 

3,87 

1829 

101 

11,779 

3,33 

1830 

95 

14.169 

232 

'It  further  appears,  from  the  auditor's  report  of  18!)],  that  the 
namber  of  poor  children  in  the  state,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
school  commissioners,  amounts  to  27,598,  which  is  one-twenty-fiflh 
part  of  the  whole  white  population,  694,440,  and,  probably,  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen;  within  which  limits  thef  above  27,598  children  are 
believed  to  be  comprehended. 

',When  it  is  recollected  that  two  years  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  give  the  elementary  instruction  proposed  by  the  plan,  that  is,  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  present  annual  appropriation  seems 
to  be  quite  equal  to  the  education  of  all  the  poor  children  of  the  state, 
at  a  yet  higher  rate  of  expense  than  has  been  hitherto  incurred. 
Thus,  allowing  3,33  dollars  for  the  annual  cost  of  each  scholar's 
taitioD  (which  is  the  present  amount),  45,000  dollars  a  year  would, 
in  four  years,  be  sufficient  for  the  instruction  of  27,026  children, 
giving  two  years'  schooling  to  each  ;  and  in  six  years  it  would  give 
the  same  amount  of  instruction  to  40,539  children,  which  is  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  are  supposed  to  require  public  aid  in  seven  years. 
The  number  of  schools  in  which  the  14,169  children  were  taught  in 
1830,  amounted  to  2526,  giving  only  about  six  children  to  each 
school,  because  few  or  none  of  the  schools  were  for  poor  children 
exclusively. 

*  It  appears  from  the  mass  of  testimony  exhibited  to  the  legislature 
in  the  auditor's  report,  that  although  the  plan  has  been  attended  with 
very  differeut  degrees  of  success  in  the  different  counties,  according' 
to  the  personal  character  of  the  school  commisioners,  whose  services 
are  gratuitous,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  continued  improvement 
throughout  the  state  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  money  is  dis- 
bursed more  judiciously  and  economically  than  formerly ;  the  com- 
missioners are  more  punctual  and  methodical  in  their  annual  reports; 
and  their  treasurers  have  been  subjected  to  a  stricter  accountability 
by  a  recent  law.  The  present  plan,  therefore,  notwithstanding  some 
inherent  defects,  is  likely  to  be  continued  ;  and  it  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  other  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  substitute  for  it.  It  has 
already  imparted  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  with  all  their 
moral  tendencies,  probably  to  fifty  thousand  human  beings,  and,  ere 
many  years,  it  will  have  conferred  the  same  inestimable  benefits  on 
twice  that  number.' 

The  next  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  was  the  establishment 
of  a  University.  It  was  located  at  Charlottesville,  where  buildings 
and  land  had  been  obtained  for  a  college  by  private  subscription  ^ 
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under  the  patronage  of  Mr  Jefferson,  Mr  Madison,  and  Mr  Monroe. 
These  were  given  to  the  stale  to  the  amount  of  ,940,000.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Jefferson,  the  erection  of  buildings  proceeded  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  new  appropriations  which  ultimately 
amounted  to  .^300,000.*  The  result  has  been  a  large  collection  of 
buildings  which  present  a  very  imposing  appearance,  and  some  of 
which  are  beautiful  specimens  of  architecture.  In  1824,  they  were 
so  far  advanced  that  preparations  were  made  for  opening  the  Uni- 
versity, and  a  gentleman  was  sent  abroad  to  procure  professors. 
The  public  exercises  were  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1828. 

*  From  the  measure  adopted  it  appears  "that  the  legislature,  by  sub- 
jecting the  university  and  the  primary  schools  to  it^  immediate  super- 
vision and  control,  has  considered  the  highest  and  the  lowest  degrees 
of  instruction  as  first  deserving  its  attention,  leaving  the  intermediate 
degrees  to  be  provided  and  managed  solely  by  the  intelligence  and 
liberality  of  individuals.' 

In  1820,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  extension  of  the  system 
of  primary  schools  to  all  classes,  but  leaving  it  discretionary. 

'  This  law  gave  authority  to  the  school  commissioners  of  each 
county,  whenever  they  thought  the  purposes  of  education  would  be 
thereby  promoted,  to  lay  offtheir  county  into  districts,  of  from  three 
to  seven  miles  square ;  and  as  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  such  district 

*  As  the  plan  of  the  buildinf^s  is  somewhat  sinoular,  it  may  deserve  a   brief  no- 
tice.    It  consists  of  four  parallel  ranges,  about  600  feet  in  length,  and   200  feet 
apart,  each  containing  a  line  of  low  buildiner!^  u^ed  as  dormitories  for  the  students, 
relieved  at  intervals  with  buildings  of  greater  elevation,  which  are  occupied 
by  the  professors  and  other  officers  of  the  institution.     Of  the  three  spaces  betwoen 
these  ranges,  the  middle  one  is  a  lawn  or  green,  which  is  open  to  the  south,  but 
terminated  at  the  north  by  a  building  which  is  a  copy  of  the  Rotunda  at  Rome, 
and  just  half  its  linear  dimensions.     The  other  two  spaces  form   the  back-yards 
and  gardens  of  the  adjoining  dwellings.     All  the  architectural  decorations  which 
this  establishment  can  t>oast,  arc  concentrated  on  the  three  sides  facing  the  lawn. 
In  front,  the  beautiful  Corinthian  portico  of  the  rotunda  ;  on  each  side,  five  pavil- 
ions, occupied  by  the  professors,  exhibiting  the  diifercnt  orders  of  Grecian  archi 
tecture,  and  all  differing  from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  the  opposite  pavilions, 
either  in  front  or  roof,  but  yet  exhibiting  sufficient  correspondence  in  their  position 
and  general  character  to  form   one  consistent  whole.     A  low  Tuscan  colonnade, 
having  its  entablature  surmounted  with  a  Chinese   rail,  runs  the  whole  length  of 
each  range,  save  where  it  is  broken  by  the  loftier  porticoes  of  the  pavilions.  These 
peristyles  serve  to  protect  the  dormitoiiesfrora  the  sun  ;  they  afford  a  good  prom- 
enade in  bad  weather  ;  and  their  flat  roofs  furnish  to  the  families  of  the  professors 
tlie  ready  means  of  intercourse,  as  well  as  of  enjoying  a  prospect  of  the   moun- 
tain scenery  around.     The  view  of  the  whole  from    the  lawn  is  very  imposing. 
But  the  first  pleasing  impressions  of  the  beholder  are  somewhat  diminished  on  a 
nearer  examinatbn.     He  regrets  to   perceive,  from  the   incongruous  mixture  of 
wood  and  plaster,  with  brick,  stone,  and  marble,  which  then  meets  his  eye,  that 
the  plan  exceeded  the  means  of  its  undertakers,  and  that  a   striictuie  which  pos- 
sesses in  so  hiffh  a  degree  the  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  should  be   wanUng 
in  that  of  durability.     The  two  outer  ranges  contain,  with  their  dormitories,  six 
larger  buildings,  which  are   occupied  by   those   who  board  the  students,  and  by 
some  of  the  other  officers  of  the  institution.     Resides  these  four  ranges  there  are 
two  detached  buildings,  one  an  anatomical  hall,  containing,  besides  a  dissecting 
room,  a  museum  of  anatomical  preparations;  and  the  other  a  small  observatory, 
provided  with  some  excellent  astronomical  instruments. 
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shall  hare  raised  three-fifths  of  the  sum  required  to  huild  a  school* 
hoase  in  the  district,  the  commissioners  are  authorized  to  contribute 
the  other  two-fiflhs,  so,  however,  as  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the 
county's  annual  quota  of  the  45,000  dollars.  They  are  further  author- 
ized to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  towards  the 
salary  of  a  teacher,  provided  the  inhabitants  of  the  distri6t  contribute 
an  equal  or  greater  amount ;  and,  at  the  school  thus  provided,  every 
white  child  in  the  district  may  be  taught  gratis.  Each  school  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  three  trustees,  of  whom  the  school  com- 
missioners are  to  appoint  one,  and  the  private  contributors  two. 

'  The  motives  for  the  proposed  change,  were  to  give  the  45,000 
dollars  greater  efficacy  in  providing  schools  and  teachers,  by  inviting 
the  co-operation  of  individuals,  and  to  remove  the  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  which  was  commonly  found  to  be  odious,  even 
where  it  was  not  sufficient  ta  frustrate  the  purpose  of  the  charity. 
Bat  the  result  of  this  experiment  on  public  opinion  is  yet  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Of  the  105  counties  in  the  state,  the  school  commissioners 
in  12  only  had,  in  the  year  after  the  law  passed,  either  proceeded  to 
lay  off  their  respective  counties  into  districts,  or  expressed  a  decided 
approbation  of  the  law,  whilst  nearly  an  equal  number,  in  their  annual 
report  to  the  auditor,  seemed  to  prefer  the  former  system.  It  remains 
to  be  seen,  by  the  future  returns  from  the  remaining  commissioners, 
whether  their  silence  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  repugnance  to  the 
change,  or  merely  to  that  tardiness  or  lukewarmness  with  which  gra- 
tuitous public  services  are  commonly  executed.' 

The  subsequent  account  of  the  University  and  college  of  Virginia 
presents  many  interesting  details  of  facts  and  principles,  but  our 
limits  do  not  allow  its  insertion  at  present. 

The  account  of  the  state  of  Education  in  Virginia,  concludes  with 
the  following  statement  in  reference  to  private  schools. 

*  The  private  schools  in  the  state  are  of  various  descriptions.  Of 
these,  the  first  in  repute,  and  perhaps  in  usefulness,  are  academies. 
These  are  commonly  established  by  a  few  public-spirited  individuals 
in  a  county,  or  even  in  a  neighborhood,  who  erect  suitable  buildings 
for  the  purpose,  and  provide  the  requisite  teachers,  commonly  two  in 
number.  They  are  generally  placed  under  the  superintendence  and 
control  of  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  vested 
with  corporate  powers.  Their  ordinary  number  of  scholars  is  from 
thirty  to  fifty.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  with  the  elements 
of  mathematics,  are  all  that  is  taught  in  these  schools.  Some 
of  these  academies,  being  in  favorable  situations,  continue  to 
flourish  with  their  first  vigor ;  but  many  others,  after  having  been  in 
successful  operation  for  several  years,  gradually  fall  into  disuse  from 
the  death  or  removal  of  their  principal  patrons  or  teachers.  But 
though  schools  of  this  description  often  have  this  brief  existence, 
their  number  continues  nearly  the  same.  There  are  at  this  time 
about  fifty  five  in  the  state. 

"  Nearly  of  the  same  character  as  the  academies,  and  often  nowise 
iafwior  to  them,  are  those  grammar-schools  which  are  instituted  and 
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conducted  solely  by  their  respective  teachers.  In  some  of  these, 
Latin  and  Greek  alone  are  taught,  and  in '  others  mathematics  also. 
The  number  of  these  schools  may  be  about  twice  or  thrice  as  many 
as  that  of  the  academies. 

"  But  the  largest  part  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  in  Virginia  re- 
ceive their  elementary  instruction  in  domestic  schools.  It  is  very 
commonly  effected  in  this  way.  A  country  gentleman,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, engages  a  teacher  at  a  moderate  salary,  from  200  to  300 
dollars,  exclusive  of  his  board ;  he  then  receives  the  children  of  his 
connexions  and  neighbors  as  scholars,  and  some  of  them  also  as 
boarders.  In  this  way  he  procures  fur  his  own  children  the  advan- 
tages of  society  and  emulation  among  those  who  are  of  the  same  age, 
and  pursuits ;  and  the  expense  of  thus  educating  them  under  his 
own  eye  but  little  exceeds  the  tutor's  board,  which,  in  a  country 
where  the  means  of  living  are  abundant,  is  very  insignificant. 

"  The  chief  difficulty  in  carrying  on  any  of  these  schools,  is  that  of 
obtaining  suitable  teachers,  of  whom  only  a  small  proportion  are 
natives  of  the  state.  Some  few  of  the  teachers  are  Europeans,  but 
the  greater  part  are  from  the  New  England  states,  many  of  whose 
educated  young  men  thus  follow  the  occupation  of  teaching,  before 
they  engage  in  that  of  lawyer,  physician,  or  divine.  This  plan  would 
be  a  very  good  one  for  all  parties,  if  the  greater  part  of  these  youthful 
adventurers  were  not  very  superficially  taught ;  and  one  of  the  great- 
est benefits  which  the  friends  of  the  university  promise  themselves 
from  that  institution,  is,  that  it  will  supply  the  country  with  more 
competent  teachers,  and  especially  with  teachers  of  the  classics.'' 

The  closing  remarks  on  female  education  will,  we  trust,  be  as 
deeply  felt  by  onr  readers,  as  they  are  by  ourselves. 

"  No  branch  of  education  has  experienced  more  improvement  of 
late  years,  than  that  of  females.  In  addition  to  their  participating 
more  largely  in  the  benefits  of  the  domestic  schools,  which  are  some- 
times attended  indiscriminately  by  children  of  both  sexes,  there  are 
many  academies  established  solely  for  their  education.  In  these, 
from  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  young  ladies  are  instructed  in  polite  lit- 
erature, geography,  history,  and  the  elements  of  useful  science. 
The  French  language,  music,  and  drawing,  are  also  taught  in  the 
greater  part  of  them.  There  are  at  this  time  in  Virginia  probably 
upwards  of  twenty  of  these  female  academics,  of  which  there  was  not 
one  before  the  revolution ;  and  three  fourths  of  them  have  been  es- 
tablished within  the  last  thirty  years.  They  here  acquire  that  de- 
gree of  mental  cultivation,  which,  though  not  sufficient  to  make  them 
authors  or  pedants,  adds  new  sources  of  enjoyment  in  the  sechided 
life  to  which  most  of  them  are  destined,  and  fits  them  for  discharging 
the  most  important  duties  of  mothers.  In  this  latter  aspect,  female 
education  seems  to  merit  an  attention  it  has  not  hitherto  received. 
When  we  consider  how  much  the  character  of  the  man,  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  depends  upon  the  impulses  received  in  early  child- 
hood, which  impulses  are  principally  given  by  the  mother,  the  due 
instruction  of  women  seems  to  be  indispensable  to  the  best  system  of 
education  for  men.    And  he  who  is  not  indifferent  to  the  progressive 
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« 
improvement   of  society,  should   regard  a  well-conducted  female 
school  with  peculiar  interest,  because  its  benefits  do  not  terminate  * 
with  its  immediate  pupils,  but  extend,  in  a  multiplied  ratio,  to  suc- 
ceeding generations."  / 


Art.  III.  —  Seminary  for  Fkmale  Teachers, 

AT  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Mr  Editor, — In  a  recent  excursion  into  the  country,'!  spent  a  day 
in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Ipswich.  I  found  it  conducted,  in  gen- 
eral, on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Mr  Hall,  at  Andover.  But  as 
it  also  presents  some  features  which  are  a  little  peculiar,  I  have  con- 
cluded to  send  you  the  following  account  of  it,  hoping  it  may  at  least, 
be  entertaining  to  some  of  your  readers. 

The  building  occupied  for  instruction,  is  on  an  elevated  spot,  near 
the  centre  of  Ipswich.  It  is  tolerably  large,  and  conveniently  divi- 
ded into  rooms  for  study,  recitation,  6lc.  There  are  few,  if  any,  pe- 
'  coliarities  in  its  internal  structure,  except  that  a  much  larger  than  the 
usual  allowance  of  space  is  allowed  to  each  pupil.  The  building  is 
two  stories  high,  and  affords  accommodations,  I  think,  for  at  least 
laO  pupils.  The  present  number  is  about  140.  None  are  adipitted 
ander  fourteen  years  of  age. 

The  institution  is  furnished  with  maps,  black  boards,  a  good  set  of 
chemical  apparatus,  and  a  library,  which  is  well  selected. 

All  those  branches  which  are  considered  indispensable  to  a  thor- 
ough and  vstful  English  education,  are  pursued  here.  The  primary 
object  of  the  school  seems  to  be  to  provide  faithful  and  enlightened 
teachers ;  but  the  course  of  instruction  is  such,  as  to  prepare  the  pu- 
pil for  any  destination  in  life. 

The  Seminary  is  under  the  superintendence  of  two  ladies,  as  prin- 
cipal teachers,  and  from  five  to  eight  assistants;  the  number  varying 
according  to  circumstances.  The  principal  teachers,  besides  their  du- 
ties to  their  classes,  may  be  regarded  as  educators ;  for  they  pay  a 
strict  attention  to  health,  discipline,  and  morals,  both  in  school  and 
out ;  though  even  in  these  respects,  great  assistance  is  afforded  by  the 
other  teachers.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  educated  in  this  very 
Seminary.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  pupils,  especially  those  from 
abroad,  board  with  the  teachers.  This  is  an  excellent  arrangement^ 
and  deserves  imitation  ;  at  least,  in  female  schools.  It  enables  the 
teachers  to  maintain  an  important  influence.* 

*  I  have  intimated  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  board  at  the  same 
place  with  the  teachera.  Upon  further  jnquiry,  I  find  that  the  number  of  those  who 
board  with  the  teachers,  is  only  about  thirty.  But  the  general  arrangements  are 
rach,  that  they  offer  advantages  almost  as  great  as  if  thi;)  were  actually  the  case. 
They  enter  those  families  —  and  those  only  —  whise  character  and  habits,  and 
general  views  are  approved  by  the  teachers.    Only  two  pupils  are  allowed  to  oc- 
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Emulation,  is  not  encouraged.  The  desire  of  meriting  the  ap- 
probation of  teachers,  parents,  friends,  the  world  around  thera  ;  — 
and,  above  all,  the  love  of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure  they  afford,  both  in  the  pursuit,  and  in  the  ac- 
quisition, seem  to  be  the  principal  motives  to  action  in  this  seminary. 
If  these  are  found  sufficiently  powerful,  and  salutary  in  their  influence, 
why  should  others  be  sought  which  are  of  doubtful  tendency  ? 

It  appears  to  be  the  persevering  aim  of  all  the  teachers,  but  espe- 
cially  of  the  superintendent,  to  impress  strongly  on  the  minds  of  the 
young  ladies,  that  to  hurry  over  a  subject  without  fully  understanding 
It,  is  of  little  use  ;  and  in  some  respects,  positively  injurious.  —  That 
a  few  facts,  or  elements,  in  any  science,  thoroughly  understood,  and 
made  our  own  property,  are  far  preferable  to  a  greater  number,  but 
partially  understood,  or  thrown  together  in  a  confused  manner. — That 
many  persons  who  are  able  to  enumerate  a  long  catalogue  of  sciences 
which  they  have  studied,  are  scarcely  wiser  for  any  of  the  common  or 
practical  purposes  of  life,  than  the  parrot  or  the  magpie.  —  That  as 
m  the  physical  world,  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  so  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  world,  there  is  much  that  passes  currently  for  learning  and 
excellence,  which  will  by  no  means  bear  the  test  of  a  very  rigid  ex- 
amination. 

It  is  fully  believed  by  the  instructors  of  this  school  —  and  T  can- 
not help  according  in  the  sentiment  —  that  where  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction have  advanced  beyond  the  merest  elements,  a  few  leading 
studies  only,  should  be  presented  at  once.  Thus,  if  the  subjects  of 
study  be  arithmetic,  geography,  and  defining,  these  are  pursued  for 
some  time  with  the  closest  application ;  after  which,  they  give  place 
to  other  studies,  for  a  time,  as  reading,  grammar,  and  chemistry.  Not 
that  other  branches  are  to  be  entirely  excluded,  during  this  period. 
Incidental  lessons,  by  way  of  variety,  and  as  a  sort  of  recreation  and 
review,  are  frequently  given,  and  the  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  mor* 
alizing,  and  (to  coin  a  term)  intellectualizing  on  the  daily  and  hour- 
ly occurrences  of  the  school.  But  the  subjects  requiring  patient  in- 
vestigation and  laborious  study,  are  restricted  to  two  at  a  time.  The 
leading  principles  by  which  these  instructors  are  guided,  will  bet- 
ter appear  by  a  brief  account  of  such  exercises  as  I  witnessed ;  al- 
though I  saw  only  a  part  of  those  which  are  usually  pursued. 

I  was  admitted  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Preparation  for  the  daily  ex- 
ercises, morning  devotion,  dc^c,  had  occcupied  the  previous  half  hour. 
When  I  entered,  50  or  60  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  institution, 
were  reciting  their  Bible  lesson.  It  was  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  where  the  character  of  Elisha  is  pretty  fully 
exhibited. 

The  first  striking  event  recorded  in  this  chapter,  is  the  fact  that 
the  sons  of  the  prophets,  like  Paul,  labored  with  their  hands.  The 
question,  why  Paul  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  labored,  was  agitated ; 
and  whether  ministers  ought  at  the  present  day  to  imitate  their  exam- 

eupy  the  same  room.  And  a  decree  of  care,  and  watchfulness,  and  christian 
oversiffht  is  constantly  exercised  by  the  indefatigable  superintendents  and  teach- 
ersi  which,  I  bettev*,  can  rarely  be  expected,  unless  from  parental  affection  Itself 
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£;  and  the  young  ladies  expressed  their  opinions  hy  raising  their 
ds.  A  large  majority  were  of  opinion  that  no  person,  whatever 
his  rank  or  profession  may  be,  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  labor ;  but 
whether  he  ought  actually  to  labor,  was  regarded  as  a  question  of  ex- 
pediency. Whether  all  persons  would  not  improve  their  health  by 
manual  labor,  was  not  made  a  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  next  subject  of  attention,  was  the  expression  that  the  axe 
which  fell  into  the  water  was  **  borrowed.''  Such  questions  as  the 
following  immediately  arose,  and  were  severally  decided  by  vote,  in 
the  usual  manner.  "  Is  it  here  implied  that  the  man  regretted  the 
loss  of  his  axe  the  more  because  it  was  boiTowcd  ?  Do  you  think 
mankind  generally  take  better  care  of  borrowed  articles,  than  of  their 
own  ?  Do  you  know  any  evil  effects  resulting  from  a  habit  of  borrow- 
ing ?  Is  it  right  to  use  a  borrowed  article  with  less  care,  than  if  it 
were  our  own  ?  Or  to  retain  it  longer  than  we  propose  at  the  time 
of  borrowing  it  ?  Or  to  use  it  for  a  different  purpose  ?  How  many 
of  you  think  that  a  habit  of  borrowing  induces  us  to  depend  less  on 
oar  own  exertions,  and  more  on  others  ?  Does  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing tend  to  lessen  moral  sensibility,  and  render  our  feeling  of  right 
and  wrong  more  obtuse  ?  " 

In  regard  to  the  miracle  which  occurred,  they  were  asked ;  ''  If  a 
miracle  be  a  suspension  or  a  counteraction  of  some  law  of  nature, 
what  law  was  either  suspended  or  counteracted  in  the  case  before 
OS?"  Those  who  knew,  were  required  to  raise  their  hands.  Near- 
ly every  hand  was  raised,  and  one  of  the  pupils  being  addressed  for 
the  purpose,  rose  and  gave  a  correct  answer. 

For  my  own  part,  1  must  confess  that  the  history  and  character  of 
Elisha,  together  with  the  civil  history  of  the  world  in  general,  at  that 
period,  were  never  more  clearly  presented  to  my  mind  than  during  this 
exercise.  Every  occurrence  or  event  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer, 
led  to  more  or  less  rational  and  instructive  conversation.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  pupils  was  secured,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  every  one 
must  have  received  an  accession  to  her  stock  of  ideas,  and  acquired 
deeper  and  more  abiding  impressions  in  favor  of  virtue  and  piety.  I 
have  often  wished,  since  that  time,  that  it  had  been  in  my  power  to 
have  written  down  the  whole  exercise.  It  would  form  a  practical  les- 
son of  the  very  best  character,  and  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a 
model  in  its  kind. 

The  next  exercise  I  witnessed  was  in  another  room,  on  Botany. 
The  class  consisting  of  about  twentyfive  of  the  youngest  pupils,  were 
just  commencing.  The  teacher  illustrated  the  different  orders  and 
classes  of  plants,  chiefly  by  specimens  recently  collected  from  the 
fields.  Mrs  Lincoln's  work  was  the  text  book  —  but  there  was  little 
occasion  to  have  recourse  to  books  in  this  branch, — as  the  subject 
was  treated  in  a  manner  eminently  calculated  to  render  every  im- 
pression distinct  and  permanent. 

In  another  room,  twentyfive  more  of  the  pupils  were  employed  in 
denning.  First,  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  suicide  was 
given.     They  were  especially  made  to  understand  that  cide  origina- 
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ted  from  the  Latia  word  cado,  signifying  to  slay.  They  were  then 
required  to  think  of  all  the  words,  implying  the  various  sorts  of  mur- 
der, and  ending  in  cide.  Thus  they  readily  mentioned  infanticide, 
matricide,  parricide,  fratricide,  homicide,  regicide,  and  several  others. 
What  one  pupil  could  not  recollect,  were  generally  remembered  by 
another  ;  so  that  among  them  all,  every  individual  of  that  particular 
class  of  words  was  usually  brought  up. 

They  were  subsequently  required  to  mention  or  write  upon  their 
slates  all  the  words  embracing  the  Latin  preposition  drcum ;  and  then 
to  give  their  several  definitions.  Trans,  scribe,  and^y,  were  after- 
wards treated  in  a  similar  manner.  After  giving  the  definition  of 
each  word  individually,  they  were  sometimes  required  to  do  it  simul- 
taneously. 

To  ascertain  how  far  they  understood  their  subject,  as  well  as  to 
subserve  other  important  purposes,  they  were  requested  to  write  a 
sentence  each,  which  should  embrace  a  considerable  number  of  words 
terminating  in^y.  In  the  space  of  about  three  minutes  they  were  all 
prepared  to  exhibit  their  sentences.  These  were  read  by  each  young 
lady  to  the  school.  I  obtained  permission  to  copy  two  or  three  of 
them  from  their  slates,  which  are  here  inserted,  without  the  least  al- 
teration, even  in  regard  to  punctuation. 

*'  If  we  wish  to  have  an  established  character,  we  shall  endeavor  to  nullify 
our  defects,  \o  mortify  and  rectify  our  habits,  to  modify  our  desires  rather  than 
to  gratify  and  satiny  them  indiscriminately,  tu  vivify  our  ener^es,  and  ptir\fy 
our  motives." 

**  Our  teachers  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  we  can  tetttfy  that  we  have 
fortified  our  minds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nullify  all  opposition  to  our  rules,  and 
to  rectify  all  mistakes  and  thus  {opur\fy  our  conscience,  modify  our  disposition!, 
and  prepare  ourselves  for  doing  much  good." 

'*  To  rectify  incorrect  taste,  to  mortify  unsubdued  passions,  and  to  vivify  the 
•prings  of  moral  action,  requires  a  continued  practice  of  self  denying  efibrt. 

But  I  was  assured  by  the  teachers  that  this  was  only  one  among 
many  methods,  which  are  adopted  of  teaching  definition.  The  object 
is  to  give  them  not  only  a  knowledge  of  words,  but  skill  in  ap- 
plying  them  correctly ;  —  or,  as  a  mechanic  would  say,  the  use  of 
tools. 

A  part  of  the  school  was  now  convened  for  the  purpose  of  render^ 
ing  their  accounts,  as  it  is  termed.  This  is  done  to  the  superinten- 
dents in  person,  and  embraces  a  notice  of  every  failure  in  regard  to 
conduct,  not  only  at  school,  but  at  their  boarding  houses.  It  is  gen- 
erally attended  to  daily ;  at  least  every  pupil  feels  her  liability  to  be 
called  upon  every  day. 

It  would  require  so  much  time  and  space  to  give  a  particular  des- 
cription of  the  method  of  taking  accounts,  that  it  must  be  omitted. 
The  plan  was  at  once  ingenious  and  simple,  and  was  conducted  in  a 
truly  parental  spirit.  1  should  have  judged  beforehand,  that  such  a 
plan  would  be  liable  to  fall  into  contempt  from  young  ladies  at  their 
age,  and  hence  become  a  formal  and  heartless  routine.  But  facts 
led  to  other  conclusions.  There  was  evidently  a  deep  and  hearty 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  majority  that  the  plan  was  intended  and 
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executed  solely  with  a  reference  to  their  good,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear being  affected  to  witness  the  results  of  the  exercises.  I'he  re- 
mainder of  the  school  were  examined, in  a  similar  manner  in  another 
apartment. 

Many  important  facts  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  school,  and 
the  extent  of  the  teacher's  influence  over  their  pupils  were  developed 
in  the  progress  of  these  examinations.  The  pupils  are  required  to 
study  a  certain  number  of  hours,  (a  small  numt>er  only)  at  their 
rooms,  —  they  are  not  permitted  to  make  calls  during  these  hours, 
unless  on  special  occasions  ;  —  they  are  required  to  retire  to  rest  at 
9  o'clock,  and  are  rarely  permitted  to  go  out  in  the  evening  ;  —  to 
rise  at  5  o'clock,  —  and  they  are  required  to  keep  an  exact  account 
of  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  report,  as  often  as  required  to 
the  superintendents.  On  these  and  many  more  points,  where  parental 
counsel  would  be  desirable,  but  cannot  be  had  daily,  the  teachers 
in  this  way  exercise  a  constant  watchfulness  and  supervision.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  forenoon,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  an  un- 
usual exercise,  which  consisted  in  requiring  one  of  the  young  la- 
dies to  communicate  some  important  article  of  intelligence,  which 
she  had  acquired  by  reading  the  public  journals  or  by  kny  other 
means.  In  order  to  know  whether  all  were  attentive,  when  any 
fact  was  stated,  every  one  was  made  liable  to  be  called  upon  at 
any  moment,  to  repeat  accurately  what  had  been  stated,  and  the 
whole  school  were  sometimes  required  to  repeat  it  simultaneously. 
Every  young  lady  who  makes  a  statement,  is  considered  responsible 
for  its  correctness,  and  the  rest  of  the  school  must  judge  for  them- 
selves how  far  it  is  entitled  to  credit. 

On  the  present  occasion  one  young  lady  gave  a  brief  geographical 
account  of  Liberia  ;  another  described  tbe  Coliseum  at  Rome ;  an- 
other briefly  mentioned  the  uses  of  Indian  Rubber ;  a  fourth  gave  an 
account  of  the  Fig-tree,  d^c.  One  of  them  repeated  the  following 
maxim,  ''  In  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  only  even  with  his  enemy  ; 
in  forgiving  him  he  is  his  superior." 

The  afternoon  exercises  were  prefaced  by  a  familiar  lecture  of  thirty 
minutes,  from  a  gentleman  present,  on  some  branches  of  **  Physical 
Education."  The  strictest  attention  was  given,  although  it  was  easy 
to  discover  that  his  suggestions  were  not  generally  new  to  thcni ;  but 
that  similar  views  had  been  impressed  upon  their  understandings 
from  time  to  time,  until  a  kind  of  public  opinion  had  been  created, 
the  current  of  which  flowed,  generally,  in  the  same  channel  with 
the  sentiments  which  were  advanced  by  the  speaker.  Some  of  them, 
however,  appeared  to  take  notes  of  the  leading  ideas  ;  a  circumstance 
which  I  am  very  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  mention,  as  the 
practice  is  one  of  great  importance . 

I  next  witnessed  a  recitation  on  the  Cube  root,  by  a  large  class 
who  had  just  commenced.  Great  effort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  render  this  difficult  subject  intelligible,  with  the  aid  ot  blocks, 
and  other  sensible  objects,  and  if  these  efforts  were  not  attended  with 
complete  success,  it  probably  arose,  in  part,  from  an  error  almost  unir 
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versa],  that  of  not  rendering  our  illustrations  simple  enough.  There 
were  also  other  accidental  causes  of  this  result.  But  we  usually 
presume  on  more  knowledge  in  those  whom  we  address  than  really 
exists.  Terms  which  appear  6*imple  and  plain  to  us,  being  often  new 
or  unintelligible  to  the  pupil,  confound  him ;  especially  if  they  occur 
often  :  and  if  we  do  not  discover  and  correct  our  mistake,  it  often 
discourages  him.  The  exercises,  in  the  present  case,  were,  however, 
highly  interesting.' 

The  art  of  reading  receives  very  particular  attention.  The  exer- 
cises in  this  branch  consisted  ^in  requiring  one  to  read  a  paragraph, 
and  the  next  to  give  their  opinions  severally  on  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance. What  was  deemed  correct  reading  without  any  defect, 
was  designated  by  saying.  Four.  Slight  imperfection  or  inaccuracy 
reduced  the  performer,  in  the  scale,  to  three  and  a  half,  or  three,  AU 
the  exercises  which  I  heard  were  estimated  in  the  class  mfuur;  ex- 
cept in  two  or  three  instances  which  occurred,  where  a  few  pupils 
placed  the  performance  at  three  and  a  half.  Whether  there  are  any 
whose  reading  is  estimated  in  any  instance  as  low  in  the  scale  as  one, 
or  two,  I  did  not  learn.  Only  a  few  sentences  or  paragraphs  were 
read  at  a' single  exercise.  But  this  was  only  a  single  method,  among 
many  which  are  adopted  for  the  same  purpose.  Music  is  taught,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  improvements,  and  is  soroetknes  accompanied 
by  the  piano  forte.  The  utmost  pains  is  taken  to  have  every  word 
which  is  sung,  pronounced  so  distinctly  that  the  subject  can  be  per- 
fectly understood  by  any  individual  present.'  While  I  was  present, 
some  young  pupils  were  called  into  the  room  and  directed  to  stand  at 
the  remotest  corner,  and  the  class  was  required,  in  singing,  to  speak 
every  word  so  plainly  that  those  pupils  could  understand  them,  and 
repeat  each  line  afler  them.  As  vocal  music  is  a  branch  with  which 
I  am  not  very  familiar,  I  cannot  speak  particularly  of  the  success 
which  attends  the  labors  of  the  teachers  in  this  important  art ;  but  it 
appears  to  me  they  are  eminently  successful. 

In  the  progress  of  the  afternoon,  a  few  moments  were  devoted  to 
physical  exercise,  among  which  I  was  happy  to  find  calisthenics  hekl  a 
conspicuous  place.  The  other  exercises  were  either  in  branches  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  or  were  conducted  according  to  the  meth- 
ods which  prevail  in  other  schools.  The  exercises  of  each  day  are 
begun  and  closed  with  prayer. 

In  concluding  this  account,  I  ought  to  observe  that  a  visit  of  one 
day  merely,  in  an  institution  like  this,  is  quite  too  short  to  enable  any 
individual  to  judge  accurately  of  its  character ;  and  I  feel  that  I  may 
not  have  done  it  justice.  But  if  this  hasty  account,  imperfect  as  it 
DO  doubt  is,  shall  be  the  means,  in  any  degree,  of  enlightening  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  value  of  institutions  like  this,  my  time 
will  not  be  lost.  The  Western  Review  says,  that,  **  If  this  world  is 
ever  to  become  a  happier  and  a  better  world,  woman,  well-educated, 
disciplined,  and  principled,  sensible  of  her  influence,  and  wise  and 
benevolent  to  exert  it  aright,  must  be  the  original  mover  in  the  great 
work.''     Certain  it  is,  that  if  our  common  schools,  —  those  important 
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iDgtitutions  where  the  mass  of  our  citizens  receive,  after  all,  the  bulk 
of  their  instruction — are  ever  elevated,  it  must  be  in  a  very  great 
measure  through  the  influence  and  agency  of  just  such  teachers  as 
the  Ipswich  Female  Seminary,  and  others  of  similar  character, 
are  calculated  to  produce.  An  Observer. 


Art.  IV.  —  Motives  to  Study  in  the  Ipswich  Female 

Seminary. 

[The  remark  we  made  in  our  number  for  Dec.  1832,  concerning  the  practice 
of  the  Ipswich  Seminary  in  reference  to  Emulation,  drew  forth  the  following  state- 
ment from  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution,  which  we  are  happy  to  insert, 
and  which  fully  confirms  our  views  on  this  point.] 

For  the  Annal*  of  Edocation. 

Since  the  late  discussions  upon  the  subject  of  emulation,  the  ques- 
tion has  often  been  proposed  to  the  teachers  of  the  Ipswich  Female 
Seminary,  "  Is  emulation  excluded  from  this  institution  V*  Perhaps 
the  following  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  means,  which  have 
been  used  to  rouse  the  mind  to  thought,  action  and  industry,  may  as- 
sist in  answering  this  question. 

It  is  considered  important  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  insti- 
tution, that  scholars  should  be  moderate  in  their  labors,  and  temperate 
in  their  studies ;  but  as  medicine  is  as  necessary  for  the  sick,  as  food 
for  the  healthy,  it  is  considered  equally  important,  to  have  a  system 
of  means  adapted  to  that  obtuse  and  morbid  state  of  mind,  which  in< 
telligent  teachers  will  often  And  in  their  pupils.  It  is  fully  believed, 
that  scholars  should  never  study  so  intensely,  as  not  to  allow  suffi- 
cient room  for  advancing  both  in  efforts  and  success  in  study  every 
succeeding  week  —  that  it  is  unsafe,  ever  to  expend  so  much  interest 
on  any  subject,  whether  it  be  literary,  social,  moral  or  religious,  as 
not  to  allow  the  interest  to  be  still  greater,  at  any  future  time  when 
the  subject  is  brought  before  the  mind. 

In  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the- school,  the  teachers  are  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  discourage  all  display  of  attainments,  all  trivial 
distinctions,  all  direct  comparisons  of  one  with  another,  all  preterna- 
tural excitement  and  excessive  study,  and  every  academic  race, 
except  where  all  can  win  the  prize — in  short,  everything  which 
would  naturally  be  followed  by  reaction.  There  is  a  classification- 
of  the  scholars  which  might  be  so  managed,  as  to  lay  a  broad  founda- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  the  very  principles,  which  the  teachers  from 
year  to  year  have  assiduously  entleavored  to  suppress.  But  if  this 
plan  is  properly  executed,  such  are  not  its  legitimate  results. 

The  branches  pursued  in  the  seminary  embrace  a  regular  course, 
besides  some  preparatory,  and  collateral  studies.  The  regular  classes 
are  three,  denominated  Junior,  Middle  and  Senior.     At  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  regular  course,  young  ladies  receive  a  certificate,  signed 
by  the  principal  and  trustees  of  the  institution. 

Requisitions  for  receiving  a  certijirate.  To  complete  the  course, 
required  before  receiving  a  certificate,  it  is  indispensable,  that  in 
'  spelling,  chirography,  reading  and  studies  of  this  sort,  a  young  lady 
should  be  very  correct,  unless  there  be  some  natural  impediment,  as 
there  maybe  in  reading  —  that  her  acquaintance  with  arithmetic, 
both  mental  and  written,  should  be  accurate  and  familiar  —  that 
her  knowledge  ofgeography  should  embrace  a  thorough  and  extensive 
course  of  modern,  and  an  outline  of  ancient  geography  —  that  she 
should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  grammar 
—  that  in  composition,  she  should  be  able  to  write  clearly  and  cor* 
rectly  —  that  in  history,  she  should  be  familiar  with  the  United  States, 
England,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  she  should  have  studied  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  some  other  of  the  higher 
branches.  Of  younger  scholars,  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid  are 
required,  and  of  all,  one  book  at  least,  unless  some  other  work  on 
geometry  has  been  previously  studied. 

From  year  to  year,  all  the  young  ladies  take  some  of  the  collateral 
studies,  taught  in  the  seminary,which  have  not  yet  been  considered  an 
-  indispensable  qualification  for  receiving  a  certificate,  such  as  Botany, 
Political  Class  Book,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  Church  History,  &c.  Al- 
though they  can  ordinarily  complete  the  studies  of  each  class  in  a  year, 
yet  those  who  are  very  young  are  generally  kepton  the  collateral  studies, 
and  advanced  in  the  classes  so  slowly,  as  to  have  their  characters  to 
a*good  deirree  formed  before  they  receive  a  certificate.  And  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable,  that  young  ladies,  before  they  complete  the 
course,  should  have  that  general  'improvement  which  can  be  attained 
only  by  devoting  considerable  attention  to  composition,  to  English  po- 
etry, to  the  study  of  the  English  language  in  different  ways,  and  to  a 
variety  of  other  subjects. 

There  are  two  terms  in  a  year,  and  pupils  are  received  into  school 
at  the  commencement  of  each.  But  whether  they  enter  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first,  or  second  term,  they  are  not  classed  till  the 
close  of  the  year.  They  are  then  placed  in  the  class  which  their 
attainments  warrant,  without  any  reference  to  the  previous  length  of 
their  connection  with  the  school.  As  none  are  received  into  the 
seminary  under  fourteen  years,  most  of  the  young  ladies  are  at  least 
prepared  to  enter  the  Junior  class  at  the  close  of  their  first  year.  Al- 
though they  generally  complete  each  class  in  a  year,  yet  it  is  not 
necessarily  so  ;  they  arc  removed  from  one  class  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  their  progress  and  attainments.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  for  an  individual  to  continue  in  the  same  class  two 
years,  if  she  is  very  young,  or  her  previous  studies  are  not  well  pro- 
portioned —  or  if  her  regular  studies  are  interrupted  by  sickness,  or 
any  other  cause.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  young  lady  who  is  very 
forward  in  her  class  at  the  commencement,  and  is  very  successful  in 
her  studies  during  the  year,  can  sometimes  pass  over  one  class. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  courses  of  study  pursued   by  young 
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ladies  previous  to  their  entering  the  Seminary,  the  qualificatrons  for 
admittance  to  each  of  the  regular  classes,  are  somewhat  dissimilar. 
For  instance,  if  a  young  lady  is  correct  in  reading,  spelling  and  chi- 
rography,  and  has  been  well  trained  in  composition ;  if  in  geogra- 
phy, history  of  the  United  States,  natural  philosophy  and  arith- 
metic, she  is  equal  to  the  senior  class  ;  if  she  has  completed  the  first, 
third  and  fourth  books  of  Euclid,  and  if  she  is  attentive  and  intelligent 
in  the  general  exercises  of  the  school,  she  is  prepared  to  enter  the 
Middle  class,  whatever  her  age  may  be ;  and  such  can  generally 
finish  the  whole  course  with  two  years  of  uninterrupted  study. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  scholars,  with  different  qualifications 
and  attainments,  who  fall  into  the  same  class  with  these.  They  are 
such  as  are  rather  advanced  in  age,  have  studied  many  things,  and 
really  know  a  great  deal,  but  whose  knowledge  is  indefinite,  and  in 
common  things,  such  as  spelling  and  arithmetic,  is  oflen  very 
imperfect.  To  avoid  any  foundation  for  future  disappointment,  such 
however,  are  led  distinctly  to  understand,  that  it  is  not  certain,  when 
they  can  receive  a  certificate  ;  because  k  is  not  certain,  when  they 
will  become  thorough  in  the  indispensable,  common  branches.  Every 
teacher  of  experience  knows,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  predict  the 
time  necessary  for  a  scholar  to  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  three  or 
four  of  the  higher  branches,  than  the  time  necessary  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  spelling  correctly. 

There  are  two  advantages,  gained  by  this  method  of  classification. 
One  is,  that  it  gives  to  scjiolars  a  standard  by  which  to  Judge  of  their 
own  education,  and  often  leads  a  young  lady  to  come  to  school,  who 
would  otherwise  stay  at  home  and  do  nothing.  For  example,  one, 
who  has  studied,  or  pretended  to  study,  French,  Spanish,  &.c,  and 
gone  the  round  of  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  comes  to  Ipswich,  "just 
tobfinish."  She  expects,  that  as  everything  is  not  taught  here,  she 
shall  have  but  little  to  do,  to  stand  first  in  the  senior  class.  She  finds 
herself  furnished  with  sufficient  employment,  commences  studying, 
and  studies  on  till  the  end  of  the  year.  As  the  regular  time  for 
classing  the  new  members  of  the  school  approaches,  and  she  is 
examined  in  one  thing  after  another  ;  and  as  her  qualifications  and 
characteristics  arc  more  and  more  distinctly  pointed  out  to  her,  it 
becomes  obvious  to  herself,  that  she  cannot  respectably  complete  the 
regular  course  of  study,  with  less  than  one  or  two  years  more  of  close 
application.  Now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  she  inquires,  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  good  plan  for  her  to  continue  her  connection  with  the 
seminary,  until  her  English  education  is  thorough.  The  desire 
increases  from  day  to  day,  till  she  finds  but  little  difficulty  in  gaining 
the  consent  of  her  friends,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  she  resumes  her  studies  with  increased  energy,  and  with  that 
meekness  and  docility,  which  cannot  fail  to  gratify  every  teacher  with 
whom  she  may  be  connected.  Were  it  not  for  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation, it  might  be  difficult  to  lead  her  so  distinctly  to  realize  her 
wants,  and  she  might  reason,  that  she  could  pass  through  the  world 
just  as  well  with  no  more  improvement,  and  would  probably  remain 
at  home. 
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Another  advantage  is  that  it  gives  to  the  eommon  studies,  the  pro- 
minence which  they  deserve,  and  prevents  much  of  that  hankering 
after  sciences  of  great  name,  so  common  among  the  would-be-learned. 
It  promotes  a  laudable  desire  for  a  well  proportioned  education.  A 
deficiency  in  spelling  or  chirography  is  not  considered  either  a  sure 
mark,  or  an  unfailing  attendant,  of  genius  and  talent.  Girls  from  15 
to  17  oftener  say  to  their  teachers,  **  I  want  to  learn  to  read,  to  write, 
and  to  spell  this  winter,''  or  '*  I  want  to  study  geography  and  arith- 
metic thoroughly  this  term,'*  than  **  I  want  to  begin  Euclid,"  or,  "  I 
wish  I  could  study  chemistry  and  astronomy." 

To  ascertain  their  scholarship,  each  scholar  undergoes  an  in- 
dividual examination  on  all  the  requisite  studies.  The  two  plans, 
of  examining  scholars  in  small  circles,  and  each  one  by  herself, 
have  been  extensively  tried,  and  the  combined  experience  of  the 
teachers  is  in  favor  of  the  latter,  except  in  branches,  which  can  be 
very  much  more  conveniently  conducted  in  circles,  than  with  indi- 
viduals. The  advantages  of  examining  each  young  lady  alone 
in  such  studies  as  geography  and  history,  are  very  obvious,  in  check- 
ing rivalship,  preventing  comparisons  with  each  other,  &c.  The 
labor  of  examinations  is  distributed  among  the  teachers  ;  the  same 
teacher  examining  the  whole  school  on  the  same  branch.  The  pupils 
are  marked  on  a  scale  from  one  to  four,  calling  those  fovr  who  have 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  No  difference  is  made  in  de- 
ciding the  point,  whether  a  young  lady  has  attended  to  a  branch  here 
or  elsewhere.  The  examining  questions  are  general  and  scattered, 
designed  to  test  the  pupil's  actual  knowledge  of  the  branch  as  a 
whole.* 

In  six  or  eight  minutes,  a  pro:npt  scholar  would  be  able  generally 
to  answer  all  these  questions,  and  from  the  manner  and  matter  of  her 
replies,  a  correct  judgment  could  be  formed  of  her  amount  of  knowl- 
edge. Those  who  know  little  or  nothing,  can  of  course,  be  de- 
spatched in  much  less  time.  The  questions  are  proposed  very  famil- 
iarly, and  apparently  produce  no  more  excitement  or  embarrassmeat, 

•In  the  history  of  England,  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

When  did  the  Romans  take  possession  of  Great- Britain  ?  How  long  did  they 
continue  on  the  island  ?  What  did  they  do  while  there  ?  Were  they  driven 
from  the  island  ?  Was  Christianity  introilncod  before  they  \eh  ?  Who  next 
conquered  the  Island  ?  For  what  purpose  did  the  Saxons  go  to  England  ?  Which 
of  their  kings  was  greatly  distinguished  ?  Who  conquered  the  Faxons?  What 
Danish  kings  were  distinguished  ?  Who  was  the  first  Norman  king  ?  What 
right  had  William  to  the  throne  ?  How  did  he  obtain  it  ?  Whp  was  his  compe- 
titor  ?  What  long  civil  war  in  the  nation  ?  Between  what  houses  was  the  war 
of  the  Roses?  How  long  did  it  continue?  Which  houfe  was  successful? 
What  king  of  England  was  beheaded  ?  Who  siircceded  Charles  I.  ?  Which 
reign  was  best  for  the  nation,  —  that  of  Henry  VII,  or  Henry  Vlll.  ?  Why? 
What  distinguished  daughters  had  Henry  VIII?  Which  reijrned  first?  Did 
Mary  succeed  her  father  immediately  upon  his  death  ?  To  what  houpe  did  Mary 
and  Elizabeth  belong  ?  What  family  now  hold  the  government  ?  For  what  was 
John  distinguished?  Richard  III.?  Who  was  the  Black  Prince?  In  whose 
reign  was  the  war  with  Scotland,  in  which  Wallace  was  distinguished  ?  In 
whose  reign  was  the  war  with  the  colonies  ?  What  kings  were  engaged  in  the 
cruBades  ? 
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in  the  young  lady  herself,  than  an  every  day  recitation ;  and  as  lor 
ber  companions,  it  seems  seldom  to  enter  their  minds,  that  they  have 
anything  to  do  in  the  affair. 

The  yoang  ladies  become  well  acquainted  with  their  own  pbsi* 
tire  amount  of  knowledge.  During  the  time  of  examinations^ 
the  pupils  are  led  to  a  sober  retrospect  of  the  past,  which  indelibly 
fastens  on  the  mind  a  just  impression  of  past  faithfulness  or  unfaith- 
fulness. The  teachers,  who  have  been  through  hundreds  of  these 
solitary  examinations,  and  carefully  observed  the  effect  on  the  minds, 
manners,  dispositions,  and  resolutions  of  the  scholars,  are  of  opinion, 
that  no  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  can  be  more  effectual  in 
reproving  the  careless,  convicting  the  conceited,  inciting  the  indolent, 
enlightening  the  superficial,  and  encouraging  the  faithful.  As 
they  are  examined  in  one  thing  after  another,  one  will  go  to  a 
teacher  and  say,  "  I  know  1  ought  not  to  be  classed  now,  for  1  have 
not  studied  well  this  term,  but  if  I  come  again,  I  mean  to  study  harder 
than  I  have  done  ;"  another  will  say,  *'  Do  you  think  I  can  make 
np  my  arithmetic,  so  as  to  be  classed  in  the  middle  class  by  another 
year?"  and  another,  "  I  want  to  spell  next  term  every  day,  till  I  am 
marked  four." 

About  the  time  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  Principal 
carefully  explains  the  principles  of  classification.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  among  the  young  ladies,  of  their  comparative  at- 
tainments, for  the  exercise  of  genuine  rivalship.  They  hope  posi- 
tively, that  they  may  fall  into  a  certain  class,  rather  than  that  they 
shall  go  as  high  as  a  certain  companion.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
year,  when  informed  how  they,  were  classed,  not  more  than  four  out 
of  the  hundred  and  twenty  manifested  any  excitement  about  it.  Now 
and  then,  an  unreasonable  temper  is  irritated  ;  but  such  effects  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  looked  at  as  anomalies.  Young  ladies  of  common  sense 
are  cautious  how  they  express  dissatisfaction,  either  in  regard  to 
themselves  or  others,  even  if  they  feel  it. 

The  advantages  of  these  examinations  are  not  all  immediate,  but 
continue  from  term  to  term.  Half  the  present  scholars  were 
members  of  the  school  last  summer.  The  teachers  derive  some  as- 
sistance in  planning  their  business,  from  their  exact  knowledge  of 
their  necessities,  but  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  great  advantage 
to  this  part  of  the  school.  Th%  more  carelej^s  pupils  evidently  feel, 
that  a  reckoning  day  is  coming.  They  rarely  ask  to  be  excused 
from  studying  those  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient,  merely 
because  they  have  studied  them  before.  If  a  pupil  feels,  that  she 
should  prefer  attending  to  astronomy,  to  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  necessary  only  to  turn  to  the  records,  and  say,  **  You  were 
marked  but  two,"  or  "  You  were  marked  but  one  in  this  branch,"  as 
the  case  may  be  ;  and  no  more  complaint  is  heard. 

It  will  be  readily  seen,  that  this  course  must  consume  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  labor  on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  it  is  believed 
that  all  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  favorable  results. 

The  requisites  for  a  certificate  have  gradually  been  made  more 
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and  more  definite,  and  the  standard  has  been  constantly  rising  from 
year  to  year.  But  it  is  ardently  hoped,  that  the  general  standard  of 
female  education,  will,  ere  long,  allow  many  of  the  branches  now 
pursued  in  the  Seminary  as  occasional  and  collateral  studies,  to  be 
placed  among  those  termed  indispensable.  The  plan  of  individual 
examinations  has  never  been  fblly  executed  exactly  as  described,  till 
the  last  year.  But  in  this  sketch,  things  have  been  described  7115^  as 
they  are,  without  the  addition  of  a  single  item  from  the  various  antici- 
pated improvements  in  the  system  of  means  employed  in  the  Semi- 
nary, to  rouse  the  mind  to  thought,  action  and  industry. 


Art.  V.  —  State  of  Instruction  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

According  to  Hassel's  tables,  Geneva  must  contain  about  25,000 
inhabitants.  We  are  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  from  a 
'  Report  on  Primary  Instruction,  made  to  the  Academic  Society  of 
Geneva,  by  Prof.  De  Roches,  on  behalf  of  a  Special  Committee,'  and 
translated  from  a  Geneva  paper  for  the  '  Friend  '  of  Philadelphia,  that 
the  whole  number  of  children  of  both  sexes,  from  5  to  12  years  of  age, 
is  only  2,726.  For  the  proportion  in  the  State  of  New  York  would 
require  that  there  should  be  3,620,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10,  and 
probably  4,500  between  5  and  12. 

Of  this  number,  however,  2,536  receive  some  kind  of  instruction. 
There  are,  in  the  public  schools,  which  are  conducted  on  the  plan  of 
simultaneous  instruction,  673  pupils ;  in  the  schools  for  mutual  in- 
struction, 500 ;  in  private  schools,  837  ;  besides  which  526  receive  a 
domestic  education  ;  leaving  only  190  wholly  destitute  of  instruction. 
It  appears  therefore  that  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  children  re- 
ceive private  instruction.  Nearly  all  of  these  however  are  females ; 
and  we  cannot  pass  over  this  circumstance  without  observing,  that  the 
females  of  Geneva  are  remarkable  for  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  and 
practical  cultivation.     The  Report  developes  several  curious  facts. 

In  the  Lancasterian  schools,  those  who  have  entered  between  5  and 
7  years  of  age,  have  at  a  medium  spent  44^  months  in  learning  or- 
thography, —  those  who  enter  after  the  age  of  7,  but  27  months. 
In  arithmetic  those  who  commenced  before  the  age  of  9,  were  33f 
months  performing  their  course,  —  those  who  entered  after  nine, 
21-^.  It  is  hence  concluded,  that  there  is  not,  in  ordinary  capacities, 
any  benefit  in  point  bf  time,  in  beginning  at  an  earlier  age  those 
studies  which  demand  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

Perhaps  the  facts  stated  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  this  conclu- 
sion entirely  ;  but  we  have  seen  much  to  satisfy  us  that  even  tmme- 
diate  progress  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  earliness  of  the 
period  of  instruction  ;  and  that  the  ultimate  vigor  of  intellectual  efforts 
is  as  much  impaired,  as  the  strength  of  an  animal,  by  premature 
labors. 
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Another  instractive  result  mentioned  in  the  Report  is  the  fact,  that 
in  comparing  the  boy's  schools  with  those  of  the  girls  of  the  same  age, 
it  was  found  that  the  girls  finished  their  studies  in  nearly  the  same 
time  as  the  boys,  although  one  half  of  the  day  is  spent  in  sewing,  and 
other  exercises  peculiar  to  the  sex.  This  result  is  ascribed  partly 
to  the  greater  precocity  of  girls,  both  physical  and  intellectual ;  but 
ckiefy,  however,  to  the  fact  that  the  mind  of  a  child  '  adapts  itself  with 
greater  effect  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  when  many  things  are 
learned  at  once,  than  when  confined  to  only  one  or  two.'  We  should 
rather  ascribe  it  in  this  case  to  the  alternations  of  intellectual  and 
manual  employments  ;  and  we  consider  it  a  most  important  testimony 
in  favor  of  their  combination.  It  is  hence  concluded  that  each  class 
of  knowledge  stands  in  need  of  '  a  certain  portion  of  time  to  become 
established  in  the  mind,'  and  that '  we  should  not  attempt  roughly  to 
hasten  it,  but  to  turn  the  vacant  periods  to  advantage,  by  laying  the 
foundations  of  other  kinds  of  knowledge.'  We  think  these  conclu- 
sions as  just  as  they  are  important,  however  unpopular  they  may  be. 

If  these  last  views  are  well  founded,  they  serve  greatly  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction, 
in  which  a  greater  variety  of  simultaneous  exercises  are  usually  ad- 
mitted, than  in  the  ancient  systems.  In  the  Lancasterian  schools  of 
Geneva  and  adjoining  towns,  either  music  or  linear  drawing,  or  both, 
have  been  extensively  introduced,  and  without  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  other  branches. 

A  third  im)X)rtant  principle  in  education  is  confirmed  by  the  Re- 
port before  us,  viz.  that  gratuitous  instruction  is  less  valuable  than 
that  for  which  the  parents  make  some  remuneration  ;  and  hence 
the  danger  of  large  funds  for  this  purpose.  •  *  The  necessity  of 
paying  something  for  instruction  has  a  special  tendency  to  excite  pa- 
rents to  greater  attention  to  the  condition  of  their  children,  to  their 
lessons,  their  progress,  &c ;  for  more  value  is  attached  to  those  things 
for  which  wc  have  to  pay,  than  to  those  which  cost  us  nothing.  The 
average  expense  of  each  child  on  the  two  systems  (the  Lancasterian 
and  the  old,)  is  about  fifteen  francs  a  year,  and  yet  there  are  some  pa- 
rents too  poor  to  pay  even  that ;  in  which  case  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied,  at  least  in  part,  by  charitable  donations,  but  in  such  a  manner, 
that  neither  the  children  nor  the  masters  are  acquainted  v/ith  the 
source  from  which  the  money  comes.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  report  on  a  point  which  we  think  ex- 
perience had  fully  established  long  ago,  but  on  which  there  still  re- 
mains much  skepticism. 

In  the  progress  of  this  valuable  and  highly  interesting  report,  a 
farther  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  advantages  and  results  of 
the  two  methods  of  instruction. 

*  By  the  direct  method,  children  in  two  or  three  years  may  learn 
to  read  and  write  well.  They  have  made  a  positive  advancement. 
By  mutual  instruction,  they  learn  within  the  same  period,  in  part, 
reading,  writing,  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  but  neither  of  them 
peffectly.     This  objection^  oflen  repeated  by  parents,  is  more  apparent 
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than  real ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  reading  and  writing  are  of  Utile 
importance  to  him  who  learns  nothing  more  ;  and  on  the  other,  he 
who  has  passed  through  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  wants  only 
practice  to  bring  his  knowledge  into  useful  developement.  Orthogrti- 
phy  and  arithmetic  cannot  be  learned  by  chance. 

'  It  is  a  very  common  error  among  philanthropists  to  believe  that 
to  have  taught  people  to  read  and  write  is  to  have  enabled  them  to 
turn  this  knowledge  to  great  profit ;  but  whole  communities  attest 
the  error  of  this  conclusion.  Something  more  must  be  learned  tO 
bring  out  the  intelligence.  Orthography  and  arithmetic  are,  among 
elementary  branches,  those  which  cause  the  child  to  reflect  the  most, 
and  dispose  him  most  effectually  to  turn  his  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  to  a  good  use.  Public  instruction,  it  must  be  observed,  is  in* 
tended  for  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  and  if  some  parents  are  disposed 
to  withdraw  their  children  from  school  before  they  have  gone  through 
a  regular  course,  they  must  not  complain  that  their  knowledge  is  im- 
perfect.' 

On  the  subject  of  rewards  and  punishments  we  find  the  following 
judicious  remarks  ;  ''  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  prac- 
tised in  the  old  methods,  is  very  imperfect  in  its  effects  in  primary  in- 
struction. It  is  not  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  What  is  a 
prize  which  is  obtainable  only  at  the  end  of  the  year  ?  A  year  is  an 
age,  to  a  child  of  eight.  Something  of  more  frequent  recurrence,  and 
more  like  the  realities  of  life  is  necessary.  This  is  obtained  on  the 
other  system  (the  monitorial)  by  continual  change  of  place,  which 
keeps  the  mind  awake,  and  accustoms  the  pupil  to  the  continued  al- 
ternation of  reverse  and  success,  which  is  habitually  the  condition  of 
man.' 

The  objections  to  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  system  are  finally 
considered  in  the  Report ;  all  of  which,  excepting  one,  are  regarded 
as  of  little  weight.  The  fact  that  the  system  renders  instruction  me- 
chanical, is  admitted,  but  it  is  insisted  at  the  same  time,  that  children 
who  are  young,  cannot  be  made  to  understand  the  metaphysical  prin^ 
ciples  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  &c,  even  by  the  old  methods ;  and  that 
on  this  account,  the  best  course  is  to  give  them  practical  results,  in 
simple,  intelligible  and  well  digested  forms. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  who  framed  the  Report,  unitedly  pro- 
pose to  introduce  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  into  the  schools  in 
Geneva. 
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Abt.  VI. — Review  of  Brig  ham  on  the  influence  of  Mental 

Cultivation  upon  Health. 

fiemarks  en  Ike  Mluenee  of  Mental  CvUiviUion  upon  Health,    Br  Amariah 
Brioham.    Hartford.    F,  J.  Huntington,    1S32,     12mo.  pp.  1 16. 

U  HOC  that  the  best  edttcition  whiek  gives  to  the  mind  and  to  the  body  all  the  force,  all  the  beao- 
C7,  and  all  the  perfeetioo  of  which  they  are  capable  i  flaTo. 

S'il  est  possible  de  perfectionaer  I'eapece  huinaioo,  c'ettdao*  la  medicine  qa*il  faat  en  chcrcher 
ka  moyetis.  PBiCAaTse. 

Thb  subject  of  this  work  is  one  at  all  times  of  great  importance, 
bat  especially  so,  at  a  period  when  every  effort  is  made  to  carry 
mental  cultivation  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  and  to  extend 
it  to  every  class  of  the  community,  and  to  every  period  of  life.  We 
expressed  in  a  former  number,  our  interest  in  this  work,  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  first  opportunity,  to  fulfil  our  promise  of  presenting 
oar  readers  with  some  account  of  its  contents. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  observes  that  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  age,  and  the  fact  that  the  culture  of  the  mind  is  the  principal 
means  of  advancement  in  a  republican  country,  have  produced  a 
strong  tendency  among  us  to  excessive  intellectual  developement.  He 
says,  with  too  much  truth,  that  parents  are  disposed,  on  this  account, 
to  urge  their  children  forward  in  intellectual  attainments,  without 
sufficient  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  body  is  in  danger  of  being 
permanently  enfeebled  by  premature  efforts  of  the  mind,  and  thus  their 
ultimate  object,  in  a  great  measure,  defeated. 

The  principal  design  of  the  work  before  us,  is  to  explain  the  con- 
nection of  body  with  mind ;  and  to  show  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  the  one,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  power  of  the  other. 

The  first  point  established,  is  the  ffict,  that  the  brain  is  the  ma- 
terial organ  by  which  the  mind  acts,  and  that  the  healthy  state  of 
this  important  part  of  the  body,  depends  materially  upon  the  nature, 
and  degree  of  mental  occupation. 

That  the  state  of  the  mind  is  affected  by  that  of  the  brain,  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  effect  of  injuries  upon  the  head,  and  by  the 
fact  that  derangement  is  almost  always  found,  when  examination  is 
made,  to  be  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  this  organ.  It  is  there- 
lore  obvious,  that  any  course  which  tends  to  injure  the  brain,  must 
ultimately  impair  the  mental  powers,  and  may  produce  that  most  aw- 
ful of  human  diseases,  the  loss  of  reason. 

Dr  B.  next  presents  a  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  nature  and 
changes  of  the  brain.  It  increases  in  size,  from  the  weight  of  ten 
ounces  in  infancy  to  that  of  three  pounds  and  a  half  in  adult  years  ; 
and  is  usually  found  to  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  mental  occupation.  The  brains  of  Byron  and  Cuvier,  weigh- 
ed nearly  a  pound  more  than  the  ordinary  standard.  The  head 
of  Napoleon,  which  was  small  in  youth,  enlarged  in  afler  life,  to 
an   extraordinary   size.     The   size  of  the  brain  remains  stationary. 
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during  manhood,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  old  age.  The  proper^ 
tion  and  size  of  its  respective  parts,  vary  continually.  During  child- 
hood, it  is  very  sod,  is  supplied  with  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood, 
and  increases  with  more  rapidity  than  at  any  other  period  of  life; 
Its  weight  is  nearly  doubled  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months.  On 
this  account,  there  is  a  peculiar  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  system  in  childhood  ;  and  hence  it  is  especially  importaot 
at  this  period  of  life,  to  avoid  any  extraordinary  excitement,  and  to 
adopt  a  course  of  training,  which  shall  diminish,  rather  than  increase 
the  activity  of  these  organs.  No  maxim  is  more  generally  admitted 
in  common  life^  than  that  every  portion  of  the  body  is  enlarged,  and 
rendered  more  active  by  exercise  ;  and  from  this  simple  principle  it 
may  be  seen,  that  an  improper  degree  of  mental  occupation,  miut 
increase  this  dangerous  activity  of  the  brain.  But  it  is  a  well  estab- 
lished  fact  in  Physiology,  that  close  application  of  mind  occasions  t 
preternatural  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  It  thus  either  produces  a 
fullness,  and  tendency  to  inflammatory  disease,  or  an  enlargement  of 
size  and  rapidity  of  action,  which  are  disproportionate  to  the  rest  of 
the  system  ;  and  if  no  relief  is  given,  it  must  as  certainly  cause  the 
destruction  or  premature  decay  of  the  machinery,  on  which  it  oper- 
ates, as  the  swollen  stream  of  a  mill,  or  the  overcharged  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  in  the  present  case,  that  this 
extraordinary  activity  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  Let  the  brain  be  overcharged  with  blood,  either  by 
the  effects  of  fever,  or  of  alcohol,  or  opium,or  by  the  influence  of  strong 
excitement  of  feeling,  by,  surprise,  anger,  enthusiasm,  &c,  and  we 
find  the  same  extraordinary  activity  produced.  The  delirious  man, 
of  ordinary  capacity,  will  often  astonish  us  by  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  thoughts,  and  the  force  of  his  expressions  ;  one  who  is  heated 
with  anger  or  enthusiasm  will  overwhelm  us  with  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
of  which  he  was  before  incapable  ;  and  a  man  who  never  rises  above 
the  level  of  dulness,  in  his  natural  state,  will  be  roused  to  a  remarka- 
ble degree  of  sprightliness,  and  wit,  by  a  few  glasses  of  wine  ;  but 
when  the  excitement  is  passed,  both  descend  to  their  usual  level  of 
mediocrity  or  stupidity,  and  often  far  below  it.  Could  this  state  of 
excitement  be  maintained  for  a  length  of  time,  we  should  have  a  case 
precisely  parallel  to  that  of  a  precocious  child,  whose  brain  is  unnatu- 
rally developed,  either  by  providential  disease,  or  by  improper  training. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  same  reaction  should  take  place, 
and  that  Zerah  Col  burn  and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  have  been 
prodigies  in  childhood,  should  exhibit  only  an  ordinary  capacity  in  their 
riper  years ;  or  should  even  find  their  mental  powers  exhausted  by  the 
premature  efforts  to  which  they  were  led. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr  B.  observes  — 

"  The  early  history  of  the  most  distinguished  men  will  I  believe  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion,  that  early  mental  culture  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
produce  the  highest  powers  of  mind.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
great  man,  one  who  has  accom^iahed  great  results,  and  has  obtained  the 
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gratitude  of  mankind  ;  who  in  early  life  received  an  education  in  refer- 
eace  to  the  wonderful  labors  which  he  afterwards  performed.  The  great- 
est philosophers,  warriors,  and  poets,  those  men  who  have  stamped  their 
own  characters  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  or  who,  as  Cousin  says, 
have  been  the  *  true  representatives  of  the  spirit  aud  ideas  of  their  time,' 
have  received  no  better  education,  when  young,  than  their  associates  who 
▼ere  never  known  beyond  their  own  neighborhood.  In  general  their 
education  was  but  small  in  early  life.  Self  Educatioti,  in  afler  life,  made 
them  great,  so  far  as  education  had  any  effect.  For  their  elevation  they 
▼ere  indebted  to  no  early  kot-hotut  culture,  but,  like  the  toweriug  oak, 
they  grew  up  amid  the  storm  and  the  tempest  raging  around.  Parents, 
nurses,  and  early  acquaintances^  to  be  sure,  tell  man^  anecdotes  of  the 
childhood  of  distinguished  men,  and  they  are  published  and  credited. 
Bat  when  the  truth  is  known,  it  is'  ascertained  that  many,  like  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who,  according  to  his  own  statement,  was  *  inattentive  to  study, 
ind  ranked  very  low  in  the  school  until  the  age  of  twelve ;'  or  like  Napo- 
leon, who  by  those  who  knew  him  intimately  when  a  child,  is  described  as 
*  having  g'ooci  Aea//4,  and  in  other  respects  was  like  other  boys,' do  not 
owe  their  greatness  to  any  early  mental  application  or  discipline.  On  the 
contrary,  it  often  appears,  that  those  who  are  kept  from  school  by  ill 
health  or  some  other  cause  in  early  life,  and  left  to  follow  their  own 
inclination  as  respects  study,  manifest,  in  after  life,  powers  of  mind  which 
make  them  tlio  admiration  of  the  world.  Such  were  Shakspeare,  Moliere, 
Gibbon,  T.  Scott,  Nicbuhr,  W.  Scott,  Byron,  Franklin,  Rittenhouse, 
R.  Sherman,  Prof.  Lee,  Gifford,  Herder,  Davy,  i-c." 

We  do  not  adduce  these  examples,  nor  does  Dr  B.  with  the 
view  of  persuading  parents  to  leave  their  children  to  the  same  neg- 
lect, which  some  of  these  distinguished  men  suffered.  We  should, 
however,  esteem  it  a  most  happy  result,  if  we  could  thus  relieve  them 
from  that  morbid  anxiety,  which  can  n6ver  rest,  if  their  little  ones 
cannot  babble  forth  hundreds  of  words,  which  they  do  not  understand. 
We  should  rejoice  if  we  could  thus  prevent  them  from  reproaching 
and  deserting  those  teachers  who  are  less  cruel  in  enforcing  upon 
the  infantile  body  and  mind  that  Egyptian  bondage,  which  custom 
has  sanctioned,  and  which  a  child  who  was  asked,  what  it  did  at 
school,  described  with  so  much  simplicity  and  point  —  "1  say  a  —  6, 
and  sit  on  a  bench.''  In  the  hope  of  confirming  them  in  this  feeling, 
we  may  quote  the  opinion  of  Tissot,  one  of  the  first  medical  writers 
of  the  last  century,  and  one  of  the  most  accurate  observers  of  the 
habits  and  diseases  of  literary  men. 

*<  The  employment  for  which  your  children  are  destined  in  after  life, 
should  regulate  their  studies  in  youth,  not  requiring,  as  is  the  custom 
with  many  parents,  the  most  study  in  early  life,  of  those  who  are  to  be 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  least. —  Of  the  in- 
fants, destined  for  different  vocations,  I  should  prefer  that  the  one  who  is 
to  study  through  life,  should  be  the  least  learned  at  the  age  of  twelve." 

Let  not  parents  be  anxious  then,  so  long  as  their  children  are  ac- 
qairing  that  strength  of  constitution  which  is  indispensable  to  their 
happiness  and  success  in  life,  and  that  improvement  of  character, 
without  which,  all  else  is  liseless  ;  even  if  they  cannot  repeat  the 
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names  of  things  unknown,  or  reason  about  the  principles  of  science 
and  the  processes  of  art. 

Still  more  earnestly  do  we  wish  that  no  fond  parent  be  deceived  by 
unusual  powers  of  memory,  or  of  reason,  in  the  early  periods  of  child- 
hood. They  are  more  frequently  the  indications  of  a  diseased  body  than 
a  superior  mind  —  the  precursors  of  premature  decay  or  of  early 
death  —  than  of  that  bright  youth  and  useful  manhood,  to  which  be 
looks  forward  as  the  hope  of  his  life,  and  the  cordial  of  his  age. 

But  however  mistaken  parents  may  be  gratified  by  this  precocity, 
Dr  Brigham  entreats  them,  when  such  a  state  of  the  brain  exists,  to 
calm  its  excitement,  instead  of  rousing,  still  more,  faculties  which 
are  already  overstrained.  They  should  rather  seek  to  check  this 
unreasonable  appetite  of  the  mind,  as  they  would  an  unnatural  de- 
sire for  food,  than  to  gratify  it.     He  observes  very  justly  ; 

**Much  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents  regarding  the  injury  they  may 
do  their  children  by  too  early  cultivating  their  minds,  has  arisen  from  the 
mystery  in  which  the  acienee  of  mind  has  been  involved,  and  ignorance  of 
the  connexion  between  the  mind  and  bodv ;  for  we  find  they  are  exceed- 
ingly anxious  and  careful  about  the  health  of  their  children  in  other 
respects.  £ntirely  forgetful  of  the  brain,  they  know  there  is  danger  in 
exercising  many  other  parts  of  the  body  too  much,  when  they  are  but  par- 
tially developed.  They  know  that  |rreat  caution  is  necessary  with  child- 
ren as  respects  their  food,  lest  their  delicate  digestive  organs  should  be 
injured  by  a  too  exciting  and  stimulating  regimen.  A  parent  would  be 
|rreatly  alarmed  if  his  little  child,  by  continued  encouragement  and  train- 
ing had  learned  to  eat  as  much  food  as  a  healthy  adult.  But  such  a  prodi- 
gy of  gluttony  might  i^ndoubtedly  be  formed.  The  method  to  effect  it 
would  be  somewhat  like  that  of  enabling  a  child  to  remember,  and  reason, 
and  study  with  the  ability  and  constancy  of  an  adult  £ach  method  is 
dangerous,  but  probably  the  latter  is  most  so,  because  the  brain  is  a  much 
more  delicate  organ  than  the  stomach." 

We  are  not  indeed  professionally  acquainted  with  physiology,  bat 
years  of  ill  health,  connected  with  excessive  mental  occupation, 
have  forced  upon  us,  both  from  experience  and  the  counsels  of  phy- 
sicians, much  of  that  knowledge  which  Dr  B.  remarks  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  every  educator ;  and  we  venture  to  speak  with  some 
confidence  of  the  pernicious  efiects  of  intellectual  gluttony.  No 
question  can  exist  that  too  much  exertion  of  the  mind,  especially  ia 
childhood,  renders  every  disease  more  dangerous,  and  often  defeats 
the  effects  of  remedies  which  would  be  efiicacious  on  those  less 
gifted. 

On  this  point,  the  opinions  of  the  roost  celebrated  physicians  seem 
to  be  unanimous.     Tissot  remarks; 

«*  Long  continued  application  in  infancy,  destroys  life.  I  have  seen 
young  children,  of  great  mental  activity,  who  manifested  a  passion  for 
learning  far  above  their  age ;  and  foresaw,  with  grief,  the  fate  that  await- 
ed them  ;  they  commenced  their  career  as  prodigies,  and  finished  by  be- 
coming idiots,  or  persons  of  very  weak  minds. 

<*  No  custom  is  more  improper  and  cruel  than  that  of  some  parents,  wh<y 
exact  of  their  children  much  intellectual  labor,  and  great  progress  in  stu- 
dy.   It  is  the  tomb  of  their  talents  and  of  their  health." 
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Hufeland  says,  that  by  too  early  study,  '<  the  nerYOUS  system  ac- 
quires a  predomi nance  over  all  others,  which  it  preserves  for  the  re^ 
mainder  of  life  ;  producing  innumerable  nervous  complaints,  melan- 
choly, hypochondria,"  &c. 

Ratier,  in  a  Prize  Essay  on  this  subject,  remarks  ; 

**  The  labor  of  the  mind,  to  which  some  parents  subject  their  children 
not  only  too  soon,  but  in  a  wrong  direction,  is  often  the  cause  of  their  bad 
health,  and  causes  nearly  all  those  who  are  distinguished  by  precocity 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  perish  prematurely  ;  so  that  we  seldom  see 
tperftd  man;  that  is,  one  who  exhibits  an  equilibrium  of  the  Physical, 
Mental  and  Moral  faculties." 

A  late  writer  on  dropsy  in  the  head,  observes  that,  "the  present 
education,  in  which  the  intellectual  powers  are  prematurely  exercis- 
ed, may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  more  frequent 
recurrence  of  this  disease/'     Dr  Jackson  remarks  ;  — 

**  In  an  early  age,  before  the  organism  has  acquired  its  proper  develope- 
nent,  the  brain  its  perfect  consolidation,  or  the  organs  arc  confirmea  in 
the  order  of  their  existence,  premature  exercises  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties are  the  source  of  many  disorders.  By  the  undue  excitement  of  the 
brain,  its  organic  functions  are  augmented  unnaturally,  the  organic  actions 
of  the  organs  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c,  are  enfeebled ;  the  muscular  system 
is  stunted  and  debilitated ;  the  nervous  system  becomes  morbidly  irritable  ; 
«od  the  brain  subject  to  a  variety  of  affections.  Those  highly  gifled  with 
precocious  intellects  possess  miserable  health,  and  are  generally  short 
bred  ;  they  are  cut  off  by  chronic  inflammations  and  disorganization  of 
^beir  viscera,  or  by  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain." 

Iq  addition  to  these  immediate  evils,  the  tendency  of  excessive 
neotal  excitement  to  produce  insanity,  is  WcU  tj»ia'oiished ;  and 
forms  an  additional  ground  for  caution.  The  registers  of  hospitals, 
the  history  of  different  periods  of  the  world,  and  the  statistics  of  insan- 
ity in  several  countries,  sufficiently  show  thi-*.  Statesmen,  politicians 
ind  literary  men  are  most  frequently  subjects  of  derangement.  This 
disease  is  uncommon  in  China,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Russia,  where, 
from  the  structure  of  government  and  the  'habits  of  the  people,  the 
mind  is  little  excited.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  France  and  central 
Europe.  England,  with  more  intelligence  and  activity  of  mind,  has 
more  insanity  than  any  country  in  Europe ;  and  if  recent  calculations 
may  be  relied  upon,  the  United  States  have  more  than  twice  as  many 
deranged  persons,  in  proportion  to  their  population,  as  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  intense  activity  of  mind,  produced  by  the 
universal  instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  strife  for  wealth  and 
power,  to  which  all  are  led  by  our  institutions  and  habits,  are  doubt- 
less among  the  principal  causes  of  this  sad  difference. 

Dr  Brigham  believes  that  the  neglect  of  physical  education,  and 
the  excessive  excitement  of  the  female  mind  by  the  intellectual  ef- 
forts demanded  from  it  in  the  present  mode  of  education,  have  also 
much  influence  in  producing  this  result. 

In  I'eference  to  the  latter  point,  it  is  very  natural  that  in  examining 
the  long  list  of  arts  and  sciences  proposed  to  be  studied  in  our  female 
■eminariesy  alarm  should  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who 
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kDows  the  effects  of  excessive  intellectual  effort  od  the  susceptible 
nerves  of  females.     But  we  suspect  a  full  inquiry  would  show,  that 

fashion,  and  prejudice,  and  economy,  almost  uniformly  neutralize  this 
danger.  They  would  not  indeed  be  sati>fied  with  a  less  copious  list 
of  branches  of  instruction  ;  but  they  will  not  permit  that  any  one 
should  be  pursued  to  such  an  extent,  or  for  such  a  length  of  time,  as 
to  endanger  that  excessive  study,  which  is  so  common  in  the  institu- 
tions for  the  other  sex.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  they  require  too  in- 
tense effort  for  two  or  three  years,  in  order  to  run  over  this  great  vari- 
ety of  subjects ;  but  we  suspect  this  has  not  so  large  a  share  in  produc- 
ing the  results  in  question,  .as  Dr  B.  imagines.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  the  greatest  evils  arise  from  that  neglect  of  exercise,  of  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air,  and  of  active  employments,  which  is  now  so 
universal  with  females  during  the  period  of  youth,  and  from  the  influ- 
ence of  fashionable  dress  and  fashionable  habits. 

We  believe  the  remark  of  Dr  B.  is  perfectly  correct,  that  "  there  is 
probably  no  country  where  women,  belonging  to  the  wealthy  class, 
exercise  so  little,  especially  in  the  open  air,  as  in  this."  And  it  is  not 
less  true,  that  the  labors  of  females  of  other  classes,  are  much  more 
limited  to  the  house,  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

In  short,  we  suspect  they  must  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  third 
eause,  assigned  by  Dr  Brigham  — the  sad  neglect  of  physical  educa- 
tion ;  and  this  we  agree  with  him  in  believing,  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  debility  of  constitution  and  feebleness  of  character. 
This  neglect  leads  as  certainly  to  the  decays  of  individuals,  and  of 
course,  ultimately,  of  the  community  and  the  nation  to  w^ich  they 
belong,  as  positive  excess  in  intellectual  efforts.  When  both  are 
combined,  no  human  power  can  arrest  the  progress  of  decline,  whether 
in  one  person  or  in  great  numbers.  And  this  progress  will  be  more 
rapid  and  ruinous  when  it  commences  with  that  sex  who  will  give 
to  the  next  generation,  to  a  great  extent,  their  constitution  and 
eharacter. 

But  that  predominance  of  the  nervous  system,  which  is  so  obvious- 
ly produced  by  excessive  mental  excitement,  gives  rise  to  evils  more 
serious  than  bodily  disease.  It  impairs  directly  the  moral  energy. 
It  renders  the  will  feeble  and  vacillating,  and  almost  excludes  the 
possibility  of  that  energetic  and  persevering  action,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  accomplishment  of  great  objects,  or  even  to  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  daily  duties.  And  while  the  power  of  the  will  is 
thus  diminished,  the  nerves  become  unnaturally  susceptible  to  those 
•bjects  which  excite  appetite  or  passion,  as  well  as  those  which  pro- 
duce intellectual  activity.  Strange  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight, 
excessive  intellectual  action  often  leads,  in  this  way,  to  excessive 
sensuality.  In  evidence  of  this  we  might  refer  to  many  examples  of 
those  literary  men,  whose  mental  action  has  been  most  intense,  and 
whose  productions  have  been  most  brilliant.  We  have  formerly 
stated  that  at  Hofwyl  more  than  one  instance  had  occurred,  in  which 
it  was  necessary  to  diminish  the  amount  of  a  pupil's  intellectual  ef- 
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forts,  in  consequence  of  the  alarming  tendency  to  sensaality,  which  it 
produced.  The  same  genera]  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  compari- 
son of  nations  and  communities,  in  different  stages  of  civilization. 
While  a  certain  degree  of  culture  will  diminish  the  sensuality  of  a 
savage  tribe,  or  of. a  new  colony,  it  rolls  back  in  overwhelming  waves 
upon  those  nations  who  have  attained  the  height  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  and  whose  intellectual  faculties  have  been  cultivated  be- 
jond  the  due  proportion  to  their  moral  faculties. 

Painful  as  the  conviction  is,  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  our  own  ob- 
servation of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  rising  generations,  that  the 
process  of  decay  has  begun  in  our  country,  under  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  causes  which  Dr  Brigham  assigns  in  the  work  before  us. 
We  look  round  almost  in  vain,  for  that  vigor  of  constitution,  that  en- 
ergy of  character,  that  capacity  for  enduring  hardships,  that  forti- 
tude and  perseverance  in  surmounting  difficulties,  which  converted  a 
wilderness  into  the  fruitful  land  which  we  inhabit,  and  which  raised 
us  from  colonial  bondage,  to  the  rank  of  the  freest  and  happiest  nation 
CD  earth.  We  fully  agree  with  the  author  of  this  work  in  considering 
it "  a  subject  demanding  the  attention  of  the  patriot  and  the  philanthro' 
pisty^  and  we  will  add  of  the  christian. 

The  practical  result  to  which  these  principles  tend,  is  as  simple  as 
that  which  is  derived  from  a  system  of  regimen  for  the  body.  —  All 
indulgence  of  excessive  intellectual  activity «  all  efforts  of  mind  which 
are  forced  or  unnatural,  whether  of  the  reason,  of  the  memory,  the  im- 
agination, or  the  affections^  are  especially  dangerous  during  childhood. 
At  this  period  of  life,  the  braiu  should  never  be  compelled  to  perform 
a  task  which  is  laborious  to  it,  nor  excited  to  efforts  which  are  un- 
natural, either  by  threats,  or  promises,  or  rewards,  or  persuasions  ;  nor 
even  su^red  to  attempt  excessive  acquisitions.  Above  all,  it  is  cruel 
to  employ  the  affections,  or  to  rouse  the  passions,  as  a  means  of  urg- 
ing the  child  to  mental  labor,  and  thus  exhaust  it  by  the  double  ex- 
citement of  intellect  and  feeling.  In  short,  let  the  rule  — **  Be  tempe- 
rate in  all  things  ;  be  anxious  for  nothing''  —  be  made  the  guide  of 
the  infant  as  of  the  adult,  and  be  applied  as  watchfully  and  constant- 
ly to  the  mind,  as  it  is  to  the  body. 

If  it  be  asked,  •*  What  is  excess  —  What  are  the  bounds  of  temper- 
ance? "  —  we  may  reply  by  asking — What  is  excess,  and  what  is 
temperance  in  eating?  — The  answer  must  in  every  case  be  regulated 
by  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  individual,  and  not  by  any 
fixed  rule.  We  find,  however,  that  as  the  brain  does  not  appear  to . 
be  completely  formed  until  the  seventh  year,  it  is  the  general  opinion, 
of  medical  men  ''  from  the  highest  antiquity,"  that  close  application 
of  mind  should  not  be  required  during  the  first  six  years  of  life. 

But  we  hefir  the  inquiry  from  some  of  our  startled  readers,  —  "  Are 
our  children  then  to  grow  up  in  ignorance?  Would  physicians  starve 
them  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  surfeited  ?  "  Far  from  it.  A  simi- 
lar objection  has  been  made  and  answered  a  thousand  times,  in  reply  to 
the  arguments  and  directions  for  moderation  in  food.     It  is  made  only 
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from  the  feeling,  which  our  immediate  sensations  encourage,  that 
the  strength  acquired,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  devoured; 
and  without  nny  reference  to  the  fact,  that  all  which  is  not  digested, 
however  wholesome  in  itself,  is  but  a  load  upon  the  system,  which 
produces  nothing  but  oppression  and  disease.  These  wise  advisers 
do  not  propose  that  children  should  grow  up  ignorant ;  for  this  would 
be  impossible  without  confining  them,  like  Caspar  Hauser,  in  dark- 
ness and  silence.  But  they  urge,  that  during  the  first  years  of  life, 
the  periods  of  direct  instruction  should  only  be  occasional  and  brief, 
that  we  should  suffer  the  mind  to  acquire  ideas  by  ranging  among 
the  world  of  objects,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  mere  maiks  of 
sounds  —  the  letters  and  words  of  a  language  —  and  at  the  same 
time,  enfeebling  the  body  by  the  impure  air  and  close  imprisonment  of 
a  school-room  for  six  hours  in  the  day.  Still  they  would  cheerfully 
admit,  that  even  this  is  far  better  than  a  similar  confinement  in 
many  of  the  abodes  of  poverty,  or  negligence,  or  vice.  They  beg  par 
rent^  to  be  satisfied  while  the  mind  and  the  brain  are  yet  so  imma- 
ture, with  the  knowledge  which  a  child  is  eagerly  and  constantly 
drinking  in,  from  every  object  which  he  sees,  and  every  sound  which 
he  hears,  and  every  individual  with  whom  he  converses  —  knowledge 
incomparably  better  adapted  to  expand  and  improve  the  mind  than 
the  mechanical  repetitions  of  lessons  which  do  not  reach  the  under- 
standing or  affect  the  heart.  They  would  simply  require  that  the 
rule,  to  feed  babes  '^  with  milk  and  not  with  meat/'  should  be  applied 
to  intellectual  as  well  as  to  moral  subjects. 

They  would  also  urge,  that  our  Infant  and  Primary  schools  should 
be  rendered  asylums  of  infancy,  where  it  may  resort  for  that  affec- 
tionate and  constant  care  which  the  circumstances,  or  health,  or 
character  of  its  parents  may  render  impossible  at  home  —  a  care  which 
should  watch  over  the  body  and  the  heart  —  as  well  as  the  intellect. 
The  wisest  and  ablest  observers  of  the  infant  mind  unite  with  the 
immediate  guardians  of  the  body,  in  protesting  agahist  that  system 
which  converts  these  asylums  into  intellectual  hot  houses,  where  the 
•hild  is  urged  forward  by  every  motive  which  ingenuity  can  devise,  or 
affection  and  of\en  piety  can  present,  to  an  intensity  and  amount  of 
effort  altogether  disproportioned  to  its  strength,  and  whose  ultimate 
effect  must  be  to  impair  the  vigor  of  the  body  and  the  energy  of  the 
mind. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

WESLETAif  University  at  Middletown. 

We  have  received  a  Catalogue  of  the  Corporation,  Officers  and  Students 
of  this  new  University,  which  promises,  under  the  care  of  President  Fisk, 
to  take  a  high  stand  among  the  kindred  institutions  of  learning.  The 
number  of  students  is  about  sixty.  —  We  subjoin  the  names  of  the  faculty, 
together  with  some  particulars  which  strike  us  as  interesting. 

Faculty.  —  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  President,  and  acting  Professor  of 
Moral  Science  and  Belles-Lettres.  Augustus  W.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Science.  Rev.  John  M.  Smith, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,  and  acting  Profes- 
lor  of  Natural  Science.  Rev.  Jacob  F.  Huber,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

All  the  studies  pursued  at  the  University,  are  divided  into  departments, 
or  general  classes,  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of  each.  The  number  of 
these  departments  will  be  increased,  as  the  means  and  wants  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  increase.  At  present  they  consist  of  five,  viz:  —  L  Moral 
Science  and  Belles-Lettres  ;  IL  Mathematics  ;  III.  Ancient  Languages, 
and  Literature ;  IV.  Natural  Science  ;  V.  Modern  Languages. 

The  students  of  each  department  are  divided  into  sections,  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate their  different  degrees  of  advancement,  without  any  reference 
to  their  standing  in  the  other  departments,  or  to  the  time  they  have  been 
members  of  the  University.  Any  student  may  take  a  partial  or  an  entire 
course,  as  may  suit  his  circumstances  ;  and  when  regularly  dismissed, 
iball  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  according  to  his  attainments.  —  But  no  one 
▼ill  be  entitled  to  the  collegiate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  except  he 
pass  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  in  the  entire  classical  course. 
Whenever  he  does  this,  he  will  be  admitted  to  his  degree,  without  regard 
to  the  time  he  may  have  been  in  tlie  University. 

Daily  bills  of  merit  and  demerit,  are  kept  of  each  student  —  the  former* 
denoting  the  excellencies  of  each  in  his  recitations,  and  other  College 
exercises  —  the  latter,  the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  each  in  his 
respective  duties.  The  President  will  furnish  an  exhibit  of  these  records 
in  any  particular  case,  when  requested  by  the  student  or  his  friends  ;  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  delinquencies  exceed  a  certain  number,  and  where 
private  and  public  admonition  have  been  given  without  effect,  a  statement 
of  the  bill  of  demerit  will  be  forwarded  to  the  friends  of  such  delinquent 
scholars.  This  will  be  the  last  step  of  discipline,  preceding  the  final  one 
of  suspension  or  dismission.  The  Faculty  are  determined,  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  not  be  infested,  and  the  whole  community  embarrassed  and 
^rbaps  corrupted,  by  idle  or  corrupt  members. 

The  University  has  a  choice  Library  of  about  3,000  volumes,  and  a  very 
respectable  Philosophical  and  Chemical  Apparatus.  —  Genius  of  Temp. 

La  Fatette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

This  institution  was  opened  May  9,  1832.  It  is  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
George  Junkin,  President,  three  Professors,  besides  a  Business  Agent,  and 
a  Fanner.  Pres.  Junkin  was  formerly  the  Principal  of  the  Germantown 
Manual  Labor  School,  which,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Philadelphia,  and 
other  causes,  had  been  discontinued.  The  course  of  instruction  is  similar 
^to  that  of  other  Colleges. 
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The  present  number  of  students  is  sixtyseven,  and  they  are  from  thirteen 
States.  They  labor  three  or  four  hours  in  a  day,  or  twenty  hours  in  a 
week,  either  on  a  farm  or  in  workshops  provided  for  the  purpose.  Durinj^ 
the  last  season,  they  have  paid,  with  their  labor,  three  eighths  of  all  their 
expenses,  although  their  average  aee  was  only  sixteen,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out any  interference  with  their  studies.  In  fact,  it  appears  fVom  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees,  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  the 
President,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts  —  that,  in  almost 
every  instance,  progress  in  study  has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  labor  performed.  The  health  of  the  students  is  excellent.  It 
should,  however,  be  understood,  that  many  of  them  came  from  the  German- 
town  Se/ninary  to  this  place,  and  were,  of  course,  already  accustomed  to 
labor,  in  connection  with  study.  We  have  only  room  to  add  the  following 
fact,  to  show  what  manual  labor  students  can  perform. 

The  President  and  the  students,  between  March  14, 1832,  and  May  9, 
performed  the  whole  labor  of  erecting  a  building  thirtyone  feet  square 
and  two  stories  hiffh,  with  garret  rooms  finished,  and  the  basement  for 
workshops,  and  dividing  it  into  eight  lodging  rooms,  two- school-rooms,  and 
the  shop,  with  the  exception  of  the  masonry  and  plastering,  and  eight 
days'  work  in  the  quarry. 

EoucATiO!f  IN  Georgia. 

In  Dec.  1831,  a  Teachers*  Society  and  Board  of  Education  for  the  State 
of  Georgia  was  formed  ;  and  the  process  of  improvement  has  never  been 
mq^e  rapid  in  that  State,  than  since  that  period.  The  following  facts  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Family  Lyceum,  and  the  Charleston  Observer. 

The  College  at  Athens  is  unusually  flourishing.    Several  academies 
and  high  schools  of  the  very  first  respectability  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge.    A  seminary  in  Savannah,  under  the  charge  of  three  gentlemen  of 
great  intelligence  and  skill  in  teaching,  numbers  nearly  2^  pupils.    A 
female  seminary   at  Milledgeville,  under  the  charge  of  Dr  Brown,  iiae 
over  100.    One  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  State,  or  in  the  Union,  is  at 
Mount  Zion,  in  Hancock  County,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Mr  Beman.— 
Thomas  B.  Slade  of  Clinton,  has  a  flourishing  seminary.    Rev.  Sereno 
Taylor  is  endeavoring  to  get  a  female  acadamy  or  seminary   into  opera- 
tion. Several  other  schools,  in  Georgia,  within  our  knowledge,  are  thought 
by  many  to  be  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.     Most  of  these  seminaries 
are  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  periodicals,  Slc. 
I        We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  public  sentiment  in  that  State  is  ripe  for  the 
/     introduction  of  manual  labor  schools,  of  which  two  have  been  already 
/      formed.      One  of  these  was  opened  in  June  last,  in  Camden  County, 
'       about  thirty  miles  from  St  Mary's,  by  Mr  A.  Steele,  who  had  been  for  many 
years  a  successful  instructor  at  the  latter  place.   In  a  short  time  after  com- 
/       mencing,  Mr  S.  had  two  or  three  times  as  many  applicants  as  he  could 
accommodate.     He  has  in  his  school  ten  young  men,  twenty  years  of  age 
and  over,  seveial  of  whom  have  commenced  a  three  years' course,  wholly 
upon  the  self-supporting  plan.    Several  very   wealthy  and  respectable 
citizens  have  made  application  in  behalf  of  their  sons,  with  the  special 
object  of  having  them  work.    And  even  some  young  ladies  of  respectable 
families  have  made  application  to  take  a  part  in  the  domestic  employ mentf, 
under  Mrs  Steele. 

The  other  manual  labor  school,  near  Athens,  was  established  by  the 
Presbyterian  Education  Society  of  that  State,  Jan.  14th,  1832,  and  is  under 
the  care  of  Mr  B.  B.  Hopkins,  formerly  an  officer  of  Franklin  College. 
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The  object  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  usefulness,  or  to  fit  them,  if  de- 
sired, for  college,  and  ultimately  for  the  ministry.  We  understand  from . 
the  Charleston  Observer,  that  Mr  H.  will  reside  in  the  house  with  his 
pupils,  who  will  be  ot  all  times  under  his  care  and  subject  to  his  control. 
The  boarding-house  will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  lady,  whose 
maternal  care  and  aid  will  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  institution. 
Every  student  is  required  to  labor  on  the  farm  three  hou^  a  day  for  five  days 
of  each  week.  This  labor  is  intended  ^o  defray  a  part  of  the  expenses  of 
boarding;  and  ultimately  the  whole.  Provision  is  also  to  be  made  for  such 
young  men  as  wish  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  their  education  by  labor. 
The  grand  object,  however,  which  the  friends  of  the  school  have  in  view, 
(and  which  should  always  be  the  leading  object)  is  to  secure  health  and 
morals ;  but  they  expect  also  that  every  student  may  labor  three  or  four 
hours  a  day,  and  yet  pursue  his  studies  to  better  advantage  than  if  no 
labor  had  been  performed  ;  and  if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
human  experience  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

These  and  similar  institutions  will  do  much,  we  are  confident,  to  re- 
move the  impression  that  white  people  cannot  labor  in  the  Southern  States, 
->  than  which  we  are  convinced,  both  from  observation  and  reasoning,  a 
more  glaring  error  never  existed. 

Address   of  the  New  Englazvd  Asylums  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  received  a  very  interesting  address  of  this  Asylum,  embracing 
an  account  of  the  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  Europe,  and  of  some 
impoitant  improvements  by  Dr  Howe.  The  method  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  devised  by  him,  is  far  more  simple  and  less  expensive  than  the  Eu- 
ropean, for  extensive  works  ;  and  the  maps  in  relief  which  he  has  formed, 
are  far  superior,  both  in  neatness  and  utility,  to  those  employed  in  the 
schools  of  Paris  and  Edinburgh.  Specimens  both  of  the  printing  and  maps 
accompany  the  report,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Dr  Howe  proposes 
to  publish  a  map  of  New  England  in  relief,  for  common  schools.  The 
asylum  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils,  at  140,  Pleasant  St.  and 
may  be  visited  on  Thursday  aflernoon  of  each  week  by  a  permit  from  one 
of  the  Trustees,  or  the  Superintendent.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  see  the 
ingenious  mode  devised  for  aiding  in  the  instruction  of  these  unfortunate 
persons,  and  to  witness  the  rapid  progress  they  have  made  in  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  geography,  during  a  short  period  of  instruction. 

A  similar  institution  has  been  established  in  New  York,  and  another  is 
proposed  in  Philadelphia. 

ASBOClATIOfVS    OF    YoCMG   MeN. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  associations  of  young  men  forming  in  varTous 
places  for  mental  and  moral  improvement  We  have  formerly  given  a 
very  full  account  of  the  New  York  Association.  Since  that  period  we 
perceive  that  one  has  been  formed  in  Richmond,  Va.  which  has  established 
a  Library,  Reading-room,  Pdblicacion  otfi;e,  and  Lecture  Room,  in 
which  lectures  are  delivered  and  discussions  held. 

A  similar  institution  has  been  formed  in  Boston.  Some  of  the  regula- 
tions are  as  follows. 

The  Library  and  Reading-room  are  open  every  evening,  except  Sunday 
and  Monday,  from  seven  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  summer,  and  from  six  to 
ten  in  the  winter;  they  are  also  open  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday.  Every  subscriber  who  has  young  friends,  —  strangers  in  the 
city  —  has  the  privilege  of  introducing  three  of  them  for  three  weeks  ;  and 
strangers  in  the  city,  generally,  who  desire  it,  may  enjoy  the  same  priv- 
ilege, for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  by  applying  to  the  Librarian. 
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Instruction  in  Switzerland. 

The  gfovernmont  of  Zurich  have  formed  a  Normal  institution  for  educa- 
ting teacl^ers,  under  the  denomination  of  **  The  institute  for  Regents^  or 
superintendents  of  seminaiies.  It  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
St  Kassnacht.  The  ruling  powers  at  Berne  have  also  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  elementary  instruction,  and,  with 
this  view,  have  directed  a  collection  of  popular  songs  and  ballads  to  be 
formed.  They  intend  to  call  upon  medical  practitioners  to  impart  such 
knowledge  in  physic  to  the  lower  orders,  as  may  be  readily  comprehended, 
and  rendered  available  to  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

Berne.  —  In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  this  canton,  the  dwellings  of 
the  peasantry  lie  so  widely  apart,  as  greatly  to  interfere  with  tlie  attend- 
ance of  their  children  at  school.  This,  however,  is  not  so  severe  a  loss  aa 
would  appear  at  first  sight;  for  all  that  the  children  would  acquire,  would 
be  mere  mechanical  reading,  and  getting  uninstructive  lessons  by  heart 
Judging  of  the  quality  of  the  education  by  the  allowance  made  to  the 
masters,  it  cannot  well  bje  otherwise ;  indeed,  it  has  been  justly  observed 
by  a  native  writer,  **  the  masters,  on  the  whole,  are  worse  paid  than  the 
snepherd  and  goatherd ;  for  their  average  pay  ranges  between  two  and 
five  louis  d'or  a  year." 

Neufchatel. — The  king  of  Prussia  has  assigned  an  annual  sum  of 
9000  dollars  (1400/.)  towards  improving,  as  well  as  diffusing  national  ed- 
ucation in  this  principality.  The  rescript,  which  announces  this  grant,  is 
drawn  up  in  a  spirit,  which  evinces  the  royal  benefactor  to  be  an  enlight- 
ened, as  well  as  a  generous  prince. 

Geneva.  —  It  is  intended  to  appoint  an  inspector-general  of  the  canto- 
nal seminaries,  and  to  assign  the  duties  of  the  office  to  some  ecclesiastic, 
who  is  experienced  in  the  science  of  education.  The  boards  for  superin- 
tending the  schools  at  Vilette  and  Pressy  have  made  a  very  favorable  re- 
port of  their  progress  during  the  year  1831,  and  it  redounds  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  those,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  them,  that 
the  whole  expense  of  medicines  for  both  institutions  should  not  have  ex- 
ceeded the  sum  of  mne  shillings !  The  total  expense  of  the  two  sohoolfl 
has  been  23,4062. 10s, —  LorSUm  Qwtrterly  Journal  of  Education, 

A  plan  is  now  proposed  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  University 
in  Switzerland.  Six  of  the  largest  cantons  have  ofi*ered  to  aid  in  this 
plan.    Berne  and  Zurich  contend  for  the  honor  of  its  location. 

Universities  in  Spain. 

A  twelvemonth  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Spanish  Universities  were 
closed,  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  they  will  continue  shut  during  the 
present  year.    (16th  April,  1832.) 

Two  years  ago  the  number  of  the  students  in  the  fifteen  Spanish  univer- 
sities  was  9900 ;  but  more  than  one  half  of  them  were  resident  in  the  four 
oldest  of  those  universities :  namely  in  Valencia^  1550 ;  in  VaUadolid^ 
1240;  Saragoza,  1165;  and  in  Santiago  1050.  At  that  time  the  163  col- 
leges and  nigh-schools  educated  about  3800  youths ;  and  the  number 
of  civic  and  elementary  schools  exceeded  19,000. — London  ^;uarterly 
Journal  of  Education, 

Education  in  Scotland. 

In  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  there  are  between  80,000 
and  90,000  persons  over  six  years  of  age,  who  are  unable  to  read  in  any 
language. 
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NOTICES. 

A  Compendium  of  Astronomj,  Intended  to  simplify  and  illustrate  the 
principles  of  the  Science,  and  give  a  Concise  View  of  the  Motions  and  As- 
pects of  the  Great  Heavenly  Luminaries.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Common 
Schools,  as  well  as  higher  Seminaries,  fiv  John  Vose,  A.  M.,  Late  Prin- 
cipal of  Pembroke  Academy,  N.  H. ;  and  Author  of  a  larger  work  on 
Astronomy.  ^  Creation,  of  Archangels  is  the  theme.^' —  Da  Youne,  Bos- 
ton :  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.    12mo.  pp.  180. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  its  objects  and  general 
eharacter.  It  appears  to  have  been  prepared  with  care,  and  to  deserve  confi- 
dence for  its  accuracy.  Some  of  its  illustrations  are  nov  A  as  well  as  interesting, 
Ibr  an  elementary  book,  and  the  cuts  are  well  chosen.  We  regret  that  they  are 
not  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work.'  The  spirit  ot  the  writer  is  excellent ;  and  we 
rejoice  to  see  that  our  elementary  books  of  natural  science  have  begun  to  recog- 
nise the  Great  First  Cause,  as  well  as  the  immediate  and  second  causes  of  the 
wonders  they  describe.  We  think  this  book  is  well  adapted  to  high  schools. 
We  do  not  however  find  that  simplicity  which  the  author  claims,  nur  do  we  think 
it  is  sailed  to  common  schools,  or  to  younger  pupils. 

On  Teaching  Penmanship,  addressed  to  Parents,  School  Committees 
and  Teachers.  By  Wm.  A.  Alcott,  Author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Con- 
struction of  School-houses.  Boston :  Tally,  Wait,  Col  man  &  Holden,8fo. 
pp.  24. 

This  pamphlet  contains  many  valuable  and  some  novel  views  on  the  general 
mode  of  teaching  Penmanship.  It  has  also  a  merit  not  so  common  as  it  should  be 
in  books  on  education,  of  being  almost  exclusively  practical.  So  far  as  our 
opinion  may  aid  its  circulaiion,  we  need  only  say  that  we  should  be  glad  to  trans- 
fer a  large  part  of  it  to  our  own  pages,  if  our  Unfits  would  permit. 

Easy  Lessons  for  Learning  French,  selected  from  Approved  Authors. 
Boston  :  Allen  &  Ticknor.    16mo.  pp.  101. 

We  believe  there  is  no  better  mode  of  rendering  the  study  of  a  language  easy, 
than  by  means  of  interesting  narratives  in  a  simple  style,  which  will  pay  the 
young  leamer  for  his  trouble  as  he  goes  on.  This  work  appears  to  us  better 
adapted  to  this  object,  with  very  young  pupils,  than  any  we  have  seen. 

First  Steps  to  the  Study  of  History,  being  Part  First  of  a  Key  to  His- 
tory. By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabodt.    Boston :  Hilliard,  Gray  &  Co. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  aid  pupils  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  his- 
torr,  by  a  series  of  questions,  on  original  works,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
It  IS  designed  to  form  a  kind  of  harmony  of  the  most  valuable  histoi  ians  of  a 
particular  country  and  period,  embracing  the  points  most  important  to  the  learn- 
er, and  thus  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  meagre  abridgements,  which  rarely 
give  any  distinct  ideas  of  the  events  which  they  notice.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  general  plan  for  those  whose  circumstances  permit  of  an  extended  course  of 
history  ;  and  we  question  whether  a  thorough  course  of  this  kind,  would  not  be 
iar  more  useful  in  our  female  schools,  than  the  superficial  glance  at  a  multitude 
of  sciences  which  has  been  too  often  attempted.  This  work  will  also  be  valuable 
as  an  aid  in  reviewing  the  subject,  for  those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  it, 
as  well  as  a  guide  to  the  tyro. 

A  Manna]  for  Teachers  of  Common  Schools.  Being  an  Abstract  of  a 
Coime  of  Ledore*  on  School  Teaching.    By  £.  Davis,  A.  M.,  Piincipal 
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of  Westfield  Academy.    Brookfield  ;  E.  Merriam  &  Co.  1833.  18mo. 
pp.  08. 

This  appears  to  be  od  abstract  of  a  course  of  ten  lectures,  on  the*duties  of 
teachers,  and  on  improved  methods  of  instruction.  The  ninth  lecture  compiises 
fifteen  pages  of  good  resolutions^  drawn  up  by  an  eminent  teacher  for  his  own 
use.  They  constitute  in  our  view  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  For 
though  it  contains  nothing  which  Is  useless,  it  certainly  is  far  from  having  much 
originality  to  recommend  it.  It  professes,  however,  to  be  a  eompiiation^  and  if 
principally  made  up  of  quotations  from  newspapers,  periodicals,  &c.  Lecture  lY. 
has  something  more  in  its  favor ;  it  is  original. 

Were  not  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Keeping  within  the  reach  and  means  of 
every  teacher  —  although  Mr  Davis  thinks  otherwise  —  we  could  cheerfully 
recommend  this  to  their  notice,  as  containing  much  that  is  valuable,  in  simple, 
chaste,  and  appropriate  language. 

Babnum's  GlsmsnYabt  Books. 

The  Child's  First,  Second  and  Third  Book,  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  con- 
nected with  Writing,  Numeration,  Mensuration,  and  the  use  of  Maps.  Be- 
ing an  Easy  Introduction  to  Geography  and  Arithmetic. — The  First  Book 
of  Geography,  connected  with  Spelling,  Reading  and  Writing,  for  Schools 

and  Families.    Boston :  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 

• 

This  is  a  series  of  Elementary  Books  written  by  Mr  H.  L.  Barnum.  The  First 
Book  is  a  collection  of  pictures  and  words,  with  the  objectionable  plan  of  pre- 
senting them  thus  early  in  capital  letters.  It  differs  from  older  books  iif  the 
kind  chiefly  in  connecting  the  lessons  by  means  of  converj^aiion.  l*he  Second 
Book  connects  writing  with  spelling;  a  plan  which  isquito  useful,and  which  would 
he  more  so  in  our  opinion,  if  the  words  which  are  spelt  should  be  written,  in  place 
of  unmeaning  murks  and  syllables.  The  Third  Book  introduces  words  to  be  writ- 
ten, and  combines  Arithmetic  and  Geography  very  simply  and  naturally  with 
the  series  ot  lessons.  The  Fourth  Book  In  connection  with  the  third,  is  one  of  the 
best  introductions  to  Geography  we  have  seen  ;  and  revives  the  valuable  method 
of  examination,  which  Isold,  indeed,  but  too  much  neglected,  of  using  blank  maps. 

The  plan  of  this  series  of  works  ia  in  some  points  novel  and  interesting;  and 
we  think  the  two  last  contain  decided  improvements.  But  we  think  the  author 
often  mistakes  trifling  for  simplicity ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequentiy 
presents  expressions  in  the  mouths  of  children  as  unnatural  as  the  pompous 
speeches  in  some  books  of  history.  There  is  also  a  negligence  of  language  in 
some  cases,  which  is  not  admissible  in  a  child's  book.  We  can  find  no  apology 
for  this  fault  in  another,  (even  more  serious  in  our  opinion)  which  the  author 
avows,  when  he  states  in  the  preface  to  his  Third  Book,  that  a  work  designed  to 
give  children  their  6rst  impressions  **  was  written  as  fast  as  the  compositors  could 
set  it  up  i"  We  hope  that  such  parts  as  are  thus  neglected,  may  not  only  be 
revised,  but  re-written;  and  we  trust  that  with  such  attention,  these  works  wiU 
aid  in  improving  the  methods  of  elementary  instruction. 

The  Mother's  Maoazizie. 

A  new  periodical  has  be^  commenced  under  this  title  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
each  number  to  consist  of  eighteen  pages,  at  $1  a  year.  It  is  to  be  edited 
hy  Mrs  A.  G.  Whittlesey  of  that  place,  and  contributions  are  promised  by 
many  individuals  of  high  respectability.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  a  peri- 
odical embracing  the  wide  range  of  topics  proposed,  well  executed,  and 
hrought  home  to  the  mothers  of  our  country,  the  educators  of  its  future 
citizens  and  rulers* 


Correction.  We  were  so  much  interested  in  the  "  Letters  to  a  Toung  Stu- 
dent," that  we  did  not  observe  that  theprrface  is  merely  designed  as  recom« 
msndatofy,  and  that  Prei.  Lord  is  not  the  author. 
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Art.  I.  —  On  the  Utility  of  Visible  Illustrations. 

A  Ledure  prepared  for  the  American  InstUuU  ^j  Ituiruction^ 

By  Walter  R.  Johnson. 

The  advantage  of  instruction  of  that  kind  which  modern  meth- 
ods impart,  above  that  which  prevailed  when  learning  dwelt  chief- 
ly in  the  closet  and  the  cloister,  is,  that  it  substitutes  the  assurance 
of  demonstration  for  the  blind  assent  of  the  will,  to  abstract  pro- 
positions. But  this  is  not  the  only  superiority  of  the  modem  plan 
of  convey  ins;  information.  It  likewise  gives  to  those  demonstra- 
tions, the  vivid  form  of  sensible  illustrations,  either  simultaneously 
with  the  demonstration  itself,  or  even  previously  to  the  statement 
of  any  general  principles  concerning  the  subject. 

The  employment  of  our  various  means  of  demonstration  in- 
volves, in  general,  an  appeal  to  the  sense  of  sight.  The  eye  of 
the  auditor  is  consequendy  a  chief  coadjutor  in  the  labor  of  in-' 
struction.  It  is  that  through  which  we  are  enabled  to  reach  every 
intellect.  It  is  the  medium  which  conveys  delight  to  the  sojI, 
while  it  fixes  the  conviction  of  truth  on  the  understanding.  It  is 
the  instrument  with  wiiich  the  mind  not  only  grasps  and  takes  up, 
but  also  holds  fast,  while  she  rivets  together  into  a  consistent  whole, 
the  separate  links  in  her  longest  chains  of  reasoning.  And  though 
from  the  nature  of  our  subjects,  or  from  the  liuiilecl  means  of  pro- 
curing the  instruments  for  this  kind  of  illustrations,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  forego  some  part  of  the  advantages  which  they  might 
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procure,  yet  it  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  as  among  the  auspicious 
circumstances  of  the  age,  that  truth  now  so  frequently  presents  her- 
self to  the  student  under  the  attractive  guise  of  visible  demonstra- 
tion, and  actual  experiment. 

This  is  believed  to  be  truly  placed  among  those  improvements 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  which  are  founded  on 
principle^  and  not  on  the  mere  detail  of  individual  practice^  It 
has  for  its  basis,  the  well  known  mutual  influence  of  the  senses  and 
the  understanding  upon  each  other.  Like  other  principles  of  in- 
struction, it  requires  that  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  circum- 
stances of  particular  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  general  characteristics 
of  our  race ;  but  this  requisition  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
impair  the  validity  of  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  miprovement 
OD  the  ancient  methods  of  communicating  knowledge. 

The  truths  of  many  sciences  would  never  reach  the  minds  of  a 
majority  of  mankind  except  by  their  connection  with  sensible  illus- 
tration. Hence  it  may  happen  that  he  who  devises  and  applies  a 
new  illustration  of  a  difficult  subject,  though  he  may  not  claim  to 
be  ranked  with  discoverers,  may  justly  demand  the  foremost  honor 
among  inventors.  Knowledge — that  food  of  the  mind — that  so- 
lace of  the  soul  —  is  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  multitudes. 
JVeiif  blades  of  grass  are  made  to  spring  in  the  once  deserl  places 
of  the  intellect.  The  benefactor  of  his  race  is  no  longer  content 
with  multiplying  only  the  physical,  the  animal  gratifications  of  his 
fellow  beings.  He  seeks  a  higher  reward  ;  he  aspires  to  a  nobler 
distinction.  He  would  awaken  the  curiosity  ;  he  would  stimulate 
the  ingenuity ;  he  would  allure  the  senses  from  their  baneful  con- 
nection with  vice  and  folly,  and  fix  them  on  objects  worthy  of  their 
regard,  and  worthy  alike  of  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  mind. 

It  can  scarcely  be  thought  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  ifi' 
ieUeciual  philosophy,  ihai  zxi  elaborate  dissertation  should  be  pre- 
sented to  those  whose  daily  duties  lead  them  to  contemplate  the 
phenomena  of  mind,  to  prove  the  vast  importance  of  dear  concept 
tions  respecting  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

That  without  such  conceptions  all  the  subsequent  stages  of  pro- 
gress must  be  involved  in  more  or  less  uncertainty,  appears  plainly 
inevitable ;  and  that  this  defect  in  early  culture  will  extend  to  the 
practical  character  of  the  individual,  is  a  consequence  too  obvioits 
to  require  proof.  Severe  struggles  and  long  continued  efforts  may 
in  part  remove  the  difficulties  superiuduced  by  early  mismanage- 
ment ;  by  habits  of  loose  and  vague  conjecture ;  by  substituting 
the  empty  imaginings  of  an  unfurnished  mind,  for  the  solid  fruits  of 
ac^ve  inquiry.  But  these  endeavors,  it  is  notorious,  are  seldom 
made ;  and  when  made,  they  not  unfrequenily  prove  wholly  un- 
successful. 
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The  clearness  of  conception  now  referred  to,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  mere  promptitude  with  which  the  memory  may  collect, 
and  the  tongue  may  utter,  the  written  precepts,  the  didactic  for- 
mulas,  of  any  science.  Though  accurate  in  themselves,  these  often 
fail  to  convey  any  correspondent  accuracy  to  the  youthful  mind. 
A  great  volubility  of  tongue  in  repeating;  what  has  been  dogmati- 
cally laid  down  by  the  book  or  the  professor,  is  often  attended  by 
an  utter  heedlessness  in  regard  to  the  true  purport  of  what  is  re- 
peated. And  as  to  the  mutual  relations  between  the  parts  of  a 
complicated  or  abstract  science,  especially  when  left  to  be  inferred 
bv  the  student,  they  are  entirely  disregarded.  It  is,  apparently, 
thought  sufficient  that  the  limit  assigned  for  his  exercise  has  been 
reached  ;  that  the  whole  lesson  has  been  repeated  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  in  regard  to  words,  and  that  he  comprehends  the  separate 
truths  embraced  within  its  range.  But  he,  does  not  in  fact  compre- 
hend; he  only  admits  with  a  passive  acquiescence  some  vague 
general  propositions. 

With  little  to  rouse  the  attention,  less  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
and  nothing,  perhaps,  intrinsic  to  the  study  itself,  which  could 
stimulate  voluntary  exertion,  it  is  not  remarkable,  that  his  mind 
should  become  the  mere  receptacle  of  intellectual  lumber — not 
one  article  of  which  he  could  rightfully  call  his  own. 

Facts  and  opinions  thus  stored,  without  ever  being  appropriated^ 
become  the  readiest  material  for  dogmatism  and  pedantry,  and  are 
accordingly  dealt  out  with  a  lavish  hand,  when  occasion  requires  a 
display  of  learning.  The  proverbial  deficiency  in  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life,  of  young  persons  thus  instructed,  must  be  decisive 
against  persevenng  in  a  course  as  hostile  to  sound  learning  as  it  is 
to  pleasure  and  to  usefulness. 

The  preceding  remarks  may  lead  us  directly  to  a  consideration 
of  one  among  the  various  means  by  which  precision  and  perma- 
neocy  of  knowledge  may  be  substituted  for  the  superficial  and  fleet- 
ing impressions  too  often  resulting  from  the  ordinary  methods  of 
instruction.  This  means  we  shall  attempt  to  show  is  a  judicious 
and  legitimate  employment  of  visible  illustrations  to  convey  the 
truths  of  science,  or  fix  the  remembrance  of  literary  subjects  on  the 
youthful  mind. 

Id  presenting  this  subject,  it  will  be  first  in  order  to  show  that 
visible  illustrations  do  in  fact  convey  accurate  conceptions  and  per- 
manent knowledge. 

The  illustration  and  confirmation  of  this  point  by  refc^rence  to 
certain  departments  of  knowledge  will  next  be  attempted. 

The  time  and  manner  of  employing  this  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion will  then  claim  attention. 

We  may  subsequently  pass  to  the  limitation  of  its  usefulness  by 
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the  nature  of  certain  subjects  ;  and  6naliy,  indicate  divers  abuses 
and  impositions  to  which  the  unguarded  may  be  liable,  from  a  too 
hasty  adoption  of  some  specious  views  of  this* matter. 

Whether  we  consider  vision  in  its  connection  with  the  anat- 
omy and  physioIo§;y  of  the  human  frame ;  with  the  subtile  mate- 
rial substance^  or  the  not  less  curious  vibratory  action  of  its  sup- 
posed cause ;  with  the  wonderful  developments  in  regard  to  that 
cause  which  recent  investigations  have  produced ;  with  the  infinity 
of  wonders  in  other  branches  of  science  and  art,  with  which  tbe 
modern  improvements  in  optics  have  made  us  acquainted ;  with 
the  refinement  of  taste  and  the  gratification  of  fancy,  to  which  the 
power  of  sight  was  long  ago  proved  to  minister  more  than  any  other 
of  the  five  senses;  or,  above  all,  with  the  commencement,  exten- 
sion, and  confirmation  of  our  knotvledge  respecting  the  universe 
around  us,  and  all  that  it  contains ;  we  shall,  in  each  of  these 
.  points  of  contemplation,  behold  a  subject,  than  which  philosophy 

{►resents  none  more  curious,  —  nature,  none  more  truly  delightful, 
t  is  to  the  last  mentioned  view  of  this  matter,  however,  that  our 
present  inquiries  relate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  setues  require  restraint  rather  than  ex- 
citement ;  that  we  are  but  too  prone  to  indulge  their  gratification 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  slumber  in  unwarrantable  apathy.  To 
those  senses  which  minister  to  the  more  brutal  passions,  this  ob- 
servation is  in  a  degree  applicable.  The  unseasonable  and  the  ex- 
cessive developementofthe  grosser  appetites  is  doubtless  an  evil  to 
be  deplored  by  every  friend  of  morals  and  of  social  order.  But  it 
is  chiefly  to  abuses  of  even  these  senses  that  the  objection  in  ques- 
tion is  to  be  applied.  To  make  the  thoughtless  pursuit  of  pleasure 
take  the  place  of  mental  culture  and  moral  improvement,  is  no  less 
culpable  in  youth,  than  it  is  despicable  in  age.  But  to  cultivate 
any  and  all  of  the  senses  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  extending 
and  beautifying  the  dominions  of  the  intellect,  is  in  every  stage  of 
human  advancement  most  worthy  of  regard  and  commendation. 
And  if  it  can  be  shown,  that  by  employing  the  aid  of  sensible  illus- 
trations, a  deeper  mine  of  mental  wealth  can  eventually  be  opened 
up  to  the  researches  of  man,  or  a  wider  diffusion  given  to  the 
treasures  already  amassed,  who  shall  hesitate  in  the  adoption  of 
means  by  which  so  desirable  a  consummation  may  be  effected  ? 

But  the  illustration  of  truth,  especially  of  a. physical  and  ^when 
practicable)  of  an  abstract  kind,  by  means  of  visible  representation,  is 
not  defensible  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  exercise  is  in  this  case 
more  innocent  and  rational  than  in  that  of  the  other  senses  —  not 
on  the  plea  that  our  sight  is  more  perfect  than  any  other  sense,  or 
that  it  is  the  source  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  our  imagination  —  not 
that  the  grand,  the  novel,  and  the  beautiful  are  principally  revealed 
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to  this  sense,  and  received  through  its  instrumentality  —  nor  yet 
because  the  highest  rational  felicity,  —  that  of  a  refined  taste  —  is 
derived  from  the  varied  and  pleasurable  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
sight.  All  these  are  grounds  of  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
high  privileges  of  our  nature,  and  tend  to  excite  the  liveliest  admi- 
ration. But  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  mind,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  eye  claims  pre-eminence  among  the  available  means 
of  gaining  and  establishing  all  our  real  knowledge. 

**  Ad  aurei  iardius  res  adveniunt  quam  ad  visum." 

And  let  it  not  be  objected,  that  the  eye  is  sometimes  deceived ; 
that  the  records  of  testimony  show  how  uncertain  a  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  perceptions  coining  through  this  organ.  Let  us 
rather  remember  how  unhesitatingly  the  greater  part  of  mankind  de- 
pend on  their  own  eyes,  for  the  highest  assurance,  and  in  the  most 
momentous  of  human  affairs — how  entirely  common  sense  has 
taught  them  to  regard  this  particular  sense  as  the  very  touchstone 
of  sdl  true  conviction. 

Let  us  reflect  that  men  in  general,  unsophisticated  by  any  subr 
tleties  of  an  over-strained  logic,  are  no  more  inclined  to  distrust 
their  eyes,  because  they  have  sometimes  met  with  such  a  thing  as 
an  ocular  deception,  than  to  reject  the  evidence  of  taste  or  smell, 
because  these  senses,  when  diseased,  give  indications  different  from 
those  which  they  afford  when  in  health.  Let  it  be  granted,  that 
the  perceptions  of  sight  often  require  to  be  verified  by  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  other  senses,  and  that  the  faculties  purely  in- 
tellectual do,  in  some  few  cases,  command  for  their  deductions  a 
d^ee  of  certitude,  seldom  accorded  even  to  the  combined  evidence 
of  the  senses  ;  yet  these  facts  cannot  shake  our  trust  in  the  direct 
and  positive  evidence  afforded  by  the  sense  of  sight.  It  gives  us 
assurance  of  the  presence  of  objects,  so  positive  that  we  seldom 
seek  a  higher  degree  of  conviction  for  the  understanding. 

It  is  true,  that  the  sense  of  touch  is,  especially  in  childhood,  the 
corroborative  proof  to  which  nature,  for  wise  and  useful  purposes, 
early  teaches  the  infant  to  resort ;  but  the  matured  faculties  ap- 
prize us  that  it  is  rather  a  childish  propensity  to  wish  everything 
that  comes  within  our  reach,  submitted  to  this  kind  of  examination. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  branches  of  science  the 
most  sublime  and  difficult,  about  which  all  our  knowledge  is  ulti- 
mately referable  to  sight  alone.  Still  we  rest  upon  the  deductions 
made  by  long  trains  of  reasoning  in  these  sciences  with  as  much 
confidence  as  on  those  purely  mathematical  demonstrations,  in  which 
we  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  truth  at  every  step.  I  need  not 
apprize  you,  that  the  science  of  physical  astronomy  stands  fore- 
most, among  those  which  appeal  to  this  single  sense  for  their  dis- 
coveries,    tve  have  never  yet  touched  the  stars. 

TOL.  lU.  — -  VQ.  lU.  9* 
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To  understand  the  importance  of  making  the  right  use  of  the  sens- 
es, and  particularly  of  sight,  subservient  to  the  developement  and 
cultivation  of  mind,  we  need  only  recur  to  the  erroneous  impres- 
sions often  made  on  the  mind  through  a  neglect  to  employ  suitable 
illustrations  to  explain  our  language  to  children.  These  false  im- 
pressions become  the  sources  of  numberless  misfortunes,  —  and  ri- 
diculous, or  worse  than  ridiculous  prejudices  are  often  amons  the 
least  of  their  evil  consequences.  An  erroneous  association  of  ideas 
wiih  the  terms  which  they  are  taught  to  employ,  is  found  extremely 
difficult  to  eradicate;  or  if  mature  reason  does  ever  succeed  in  sepa- 
rating the  false  from  the  true,  yet  as  a  mere  conviction  of  the  un- 
derstanding is  aless  operative  principle  than  an  early  habit  of  the 
mind,  the  false  notion  may  still  adhere  to  ihe  words  wiih  which  it 
has  become  associated,  and  every  time  the  word  occurs,  a  separate 
effort  of  the  will  may  be  demanded  to  bring  the  truth  into  contact 
with  it$  proper  term.  It  is  related  by  a  credible  author*  that  a 
certain  gentleman,  who  in  his  childhood  was  reading  to  his  pious 
mother  something  about  the  patriarchs,  stumbled  in  his  pronuncia- 
tion, and  called  the  word  partridges.  The  good  lady  ot  course  set 
him  right  in  his  pronunciation,  mil  not  in  his  conception  of  the 
meaning;  for,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  she  took  no  pains 
to  explain  either  of  the  terms.  Hence,  the  next  time  he  encoun- 
tered the  word  patriarch,  he  again  called  for  assistance,  saying, 
"  here,  mamma,  here  are  these  aueer  fowls  again ;"  and  to  the 
latest  day  of  his  life,  he  averred  that  he  could  not  but  link  the  idea 
of  a  bird,  as  the  first  involuntary  suggestion,  to  the  word  pairiarchj 
which  had  thus  puzzled  his  infantile  mind.  Probably  most  persons 
may  find  something  analogous  to  this,  in  regard  to  their  early  con- 
ceptions of  words  and  things,  especially  when  the  former  came 
before  them  for  the  first  time,  unaccompanied  by  the  latter. 

We  may  next  proceed  to  an  exemplification  of  the  usefulness  of 
this  instrument  in  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  scientific  truth  ; 
but  will  previously  make  a  few  remarks,  which  will  be  found  gene- 
rally applicable  to  them. 

In  almost  every  subject,  capable  of  being  presented  to  the  eye, 
there  are  several  distinct  species  of  illustration,  each  containing 
approximate  developements  of  the  truth  which  we  wish  to  make 
known.  These  are  severally  resorted  to  as  occasion  requires,  or  as 
opportunity  allows.  But  since  they  may  convey  each  its  diflTerent 
degree  of  rorce  and  clearness,  it  should  be  our  aim,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  adopt  that  which  produces  the  highest  assurance,  and  in 
fact  comes  the  nearest  to  an  actual  exhibition  of  the  matter  to  be 
demonstrated. 

*  Mrs  Hamilton. 
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Id  all  species  of  illustrations  the  least  general  truth  should  6rst  be 
presented  to  the  eye  of  the  student,  and  those  modes  of  demonstra^ 
don  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  abstractions,  reserved  for  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  his  progress.  This  is  only  following  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  induction  ;  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  it  is  the  6rst  and 
b^t  period  for  the  application  of  that  important  method  of  intel- 
lectual improvement. 

In  some  cases  we  are  M^holly  incapable  of  giving  a  visible  rep- 
resentation of  a  subject  directly,  but  may  have  recourse  to  some  of 
its  anal(^es,  and  thence  obtain  a  parallel  relation  to  things  capable 
of  being  presented  to  the  eye.  Thus,  we  cannot  exhibit  directly  to 
the  senses,  the  manner  in  which  a  charge  of  elecuricity  is  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  a  prime  conductor ;  but  by  the  intervention  of 
motion  produced  in  the  index  of  a  torsion  balance  by  a  small  insulated 
metallic  plane  applied  successively  to  the  different  parts  of  the  con- 
ductor, and  at  each  trial  presented  to  the  index,  the  mode  of  the  distri- 
bution becomes  apparent,  according  to  the  effect  observed  at  each 
application  of  the  plane  to  the  balance. 

With  regard  to  subjects  capable  of  being  Uluitrattd  by  an  appeal 
to  the  eye  through  certain  representations,  many  are  likewise  sus- 
ceptible of  a  complete  exhibition  to  the  same  sense,  with  all  the 
details  which  science  would  make  known.  In  these  departments  of 
knowledge,  the  most  satisfactor}'  illustration  is  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  thing  itself  which  we  would  explain.  Yet, 
owing  to  the  complication  of  parts  and  the  intricate  or  concealed 
structure  of  an  object,  it  may  happen  that  more  clearness  will  be 
^ven  by  well  executed  drawings,  than  even  by  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  an  object  of  this  description. 

Among  the  foremost  subjects  for  visible  illustration  must  be  reck- 
oned the  branches  of  natural  history,  and  the  physical  sciences 
in  their  nK)st  extended  sense.  These  may  in  general  be  illustrated 
in  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods. 

1.  By  the  actual  presence  of  the  things  to  be  made  known, — 
with  all  their  natural  circumstances. 

2.  By  the  presence  of  the  same  in  an  imperfect  state,  or  in  de- 
tached portions. 

3.  Artificial  models,  having  none  of  the  actual  parts  or  elements 
of  the  original  objects,  may  be  substituted  for  the  latter. 

4.  Graphic  representations,  combining  the  advantages  of  lights, 
shades  and  perspective. 

5.  Outline  figures,  or  mere  diagrams,  in  which  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder  is  required  to  supply  all  except  the  general  feature  of 
the  objact  delineated.  , 

6.  The  relations  of  objects,  in  regard  to  magnitude,  number, 
proportion,  and  efficiency,  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  by  mere 
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symbols,  conveying  only  a  concise  expression  of  the  verbal  propo- 
sitions which  may  be  enunciated  respecting  them. 

Among  the  departments  of  Natural  History,  that  of  Botany  may 
be  illustrated  either  by  an  actual  resort  to  the  6elds  and  forests, 
where  the  natural  habits  of  every  vegetable  production  are  seen  un- 
impaired by  any  eflforts  of  art ;  or  by  repairing  to  the  garden,  green- 
house, or  nursery,  where  man  has  in  part  divested  the  plant  of  its 
native  wildness.  In  the  former,  and  in  all  analogous  cases,  we  can 
fatirdly  be  said  to  study  nature  by  the  help  of  illustrations.  We 
rather  contemplate,  at  original  sources,  the  truths  inherent  in  her 
plan,  as  they  stand  unveiled  to  the  intuitive  apprehension  of  the 
mind. 

Again,  we  may  pursue  this  science  by  consulting  the  preserved  spe- 
cimens of  an  herbarium,  duly  labelled  and  scientifically  arranged. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  garden  or  the  green-house,  we  have  an  actual 
presence  of  the  things  to  be  made  known,  but  divested  of  several  cir- 
cumstances in  their  original  condition.  Thus  also  the  different  kinds 
of  timber  are  sometimes  formed  into  boxes  in  the  shape  of  books, 
containingsamples  of  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  roots,  and  seeds. 
The  insects  which  inhabit  or  infest  each,  are  sometimes  added. 

In  the  next  place,  we  may  construct  artificial^  but  accurate  models 
of  some  races  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  of  which  actual  specimens 
cannot  be  easily  preserved.  Thus  the  ciyptogamous  class  has  been 
successfully  imitated  in  wax ;  and  the  trade  of  making  artificial 
plants  and  flowers,  so  fruitful  in  unnatural  creations,  so  prone  to 
content  itself  with  pretty  monsters,  might  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count, were  a  little  science  added  to  the  skill  which  now  ministers 
chiefly  to  a  depraved  and  frivolous  taste. 

If  neither  of  the  above  means  present  themselves,  we  may  ex- 
amine the  colored  figures  which  exhibit  an  intelligible  picture  of 
the  original  plant,  with  the  parts  constituting  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  class,  order,  genus  and  species,  separately  and  con- 
spicuously displayed  ;  and  finally,  we  may  gain  no  inconsiderable 
benefit  from  carefully  inspecting  the  mere  outlines,  without  shading 
or  coloring.  When  colored  figures  are  employed,  the  nature  of  the 
locality  in  which  the  plant  generally  flourishes,  may  easily  be  added, 
and  may  aid  the  student  in  forming  a  vivid  conception  of  its  char- 
acter and  habits. 

The  study  of  animated  nature  may  be  pursued  by  the  aid  of  il- 
lustrations equally  various.  To  visit  the  haunts,  and  observe  mi- 
nutely the  characteristics  of  each  species  is,  however,  a  pleasure 
destined  to  be  enjoyed  by  few,  even  of  the  enthusiastic  cultivators. 
t)f  Natural  History.  It  is  only  men,  who,  like  Wilson  or  Audubon, 
are  willing  to  exchange  the  pent  air  of  cities  for  the  free  cir- 
culation 01  mountains  and  forests,  and  the  constrained  air  of  fine 
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gentlemen,  for  the  habits  of  a  Boone  or  a  Leatherstocking,  that 
can  expect  to  become  thoroughly  intimate  with  the  instincts  and 
dispositions,  —  the  personal  character ^  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,)  of  tliose  denizens  of  the  forest  which  form  the  subject 
of  zoology.     Nor  is  a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  living  habits  of 
an  animal  indispensable  to  a  tolerably  clear  comprehension  of  its 
nature  and  properties.     The  mutual  relations  of  the  several  parts  and 
organs,  the  precise  mode  of  action,  and  the  degree  of  dependence 
of  those  parts  on  each  other,  can  hardly  be  exhibited  witliout  some 
analysis  of  the  specimen ;  —  an  analysis  which  can  be  made  only 
after  the  functions  of  life  have  ceased.     Hence  it  happens  that  the 
second  class  of  illustrations  is,  when  applied  to  this  subject,  more 
advantageous  for  giving  certain  kinds  of  infonnation,  than  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  hence  the  human  frame  is  far  better  understood  from 
an  inspection  after  death,  and  the  practice  of  dissection,  than  it  can 
possibly  be  by  the  most  minute  examination  of  the  living  subject. 
The  class  of  illustrations  in  zoology,  to  which  we  now  refer,  includes 
the  skeletons  J  duly  connected  so  as  to  exhibit  tl^  frame  of  the  an- 
imal ;  the  skin^  prepared  and  stuffed  for  exhibiting  the  exterior 
appearance  when  alive ;    the  internal  organs  injected  with  some 
colored  substance,  to    display   the    several  blood  vessels;    and 
the  muscular  parts,  the  viscera,  or  even  the  whole  bodies  of  some 
classes,  particularly  of  repules,  preserved  inspirits,  and  so  placed  in 
the  containing  vessels  as  to  present  to  the  eye  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  specimen.     As  an  example  of  the  striking  effect  of 
specimens  in  comparative  anatomy,  in  aiding  the  imagination,  I  may 
mention  an  incident  which  fell  under  my  observation.  When  a  del- 
egation  ofoneof  the    most  savage  of  our   western   tribes,  a   few 
years  since  passed  through  Philadelphia,  they  were  invited  to  visit 
the  Philadelphia  Museum,  in  which,  finding  many  of  their  quadruped 
acquaintance,  with  various  implements  of  their  own  warfare,  and  a 
vast  number  of  objects  before  unknown  to  them,  they  were  natu- 
rally much  delighted  with  the  celebrated  establishment,  and  ex- 
pressed, (as  far  as  an  Indian  ever  deigns  to  express  it,)  their  admi- 
ration of  the  novel  spectacle.    Divers  ejaculations,  and  some  obscure 
signs  of  relaxed  gravity  were  occasionally  observable  during  thehr 
progress  through  the  rooms,  until  they  came  to  that  part  of  the 
ball  where  the  skeleton  of  the  huge  mastodon,  stood  all  at  once 
revealed  to  their  bewildered  senses.     The  awe  which  seemed  to 
come  over  them  now  deprived  their  tongues  of  utterance,  and  held 
their  eyes  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the  vast,  black,  bony  structure, 
as  if  it  had  been  an  object  of  adoration.     Such,  it  was  said,  their 
tribe  are  in  the  habit  oi  regarding  the  mammoth ;   and  as  it  had 
all  their  lives  before  been  merely  a  creature  of  imagination,  or  seen 
only  in  detached  portions,  its  real  bulk   and  proportions  had  proba** 
bly  never  before  been  adequately  conceived. 
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To  illustrate  the  subject  of  zoology  and  its  kindred  branches, 
when  neither  living,  nor  preserved  specimens  can  be  obtained,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  the  third  species  of  demonstration  by  purely 
artificial  models.  A  very  accurate  representation  of  every  part  of 
the  human  frame  is  often  formed  in  wax,  or  other  plastic  material, 
'  and  where  professional  skill  is  not  the  object  of  study,  may  be  quite 
adequate  to  convey  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  use  of  colored  engravings,  in  illustrating  every  department 
of  animated  nature,  is  a  practice  so  general  as  hardly  to  require  a 
mention  of  its  usefulness.  In  the  subdivision  of  ornithology,  our 
own  country  has  produced  a  full  share  of  splendid  performances  of 
this  description.  Indeed,  imitative  art  has  seldom  displayed  more 
briliant  achievements,  than  are  witnessed  in  some  recent  publicatbns 
in  this  branch  of  natural  history. 

We  may  also  refer  to  the  superb  work  on  fishes  now  in  the  course 
of  publication  in  England,  by  Mrs  Bowdich,  as  a  highly  finished 
performance  of  this  nature,  in  which  every  figure  in  every  copy,  is 
a  real  drawing  from  the  hands  of  the  fair  ichthyologist  berseli. 

Linear  representations  of  animab  are  likewise  capable  of  great 
spirit  and  vividness.  A  few  happy  strokes  of  the  pencil,  will  enable 
the  most  tardy  imagination  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  give  life  to  the 
picture. 

Were  these  remarks  addressed  exclusively  to  a  body  of  natural- 
ists, they  might  seem  altogether  superfluous,  since  they  mast  be 
fiimiliar  with  all  the  modes  of  representation  above  alluded  to. 

They  must  likewise  be  assured  that  the  insect  tribes,  in  all  their 
varied.  Protean,  and  questionable  shapes,  are  susceptible  of  numer- 
ous kinds  of  representation  ;  that  sfiells  may  be  examined  on  the 
sea-shore  and  the  margins  of  rivers,  —  or  in  cabinets,  under  scienti- 
fic arrangement ;  but  that  the  art  of  the  engraver,  with  that  of 
the  painter  in  water  colors,  may  almost  supply  the  necessity  of 
such  recourse.  The  fossil  remains  of  vegetable  and  animal  beings, 
which  constitute  so  remarkable  an  ingredient  in  the  exterior  crust  of 
our  globe  must  be  viewed  at  original  sources,  —  must  be  seen  in 
their  actual  position  in  the  deep  laid  strata — if  we  would  realize 
the  full  force  of  the  truths  which  they  silently  utter.  We  must 
look  with  our  own  eyes,  upon  those  relics  of  countless  generations 
of  animated  beings,  now  wholly  extinct,  which,  at  various  periods, 
have  covered  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and,  in  succession,  been 
overspread  by  a  hundred  thick  deposites  of  earthy  matter.  We 
roust  observe  how  each  fresh  layer  became,  by  the  obviously  slow 
action  of  untold  geological  ages,  converted  into  impervious  rocks ; 
we  must  mark  the  exact  lineaments,  that  stand  forth  from  the  solid 
marble ;  must  note  the  figures  of  those  sightless  eyeballs  which 
glare  in  millions  from  out  the  dark  and  threatening  masses,  over 
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our  beads,  as  we  venture  down  into  the  chasms  and  water  courses, 
where  these  truths,  touching  the  primeval  condition  and  the  numer- 
ous changes  of  our  globe,  are  now  and  then  accidentally  revealed. 

To  be  a  geologist  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  these  and  ma- 
ny other  similar  facts  roust  be  examined  at  original  sources.  But 
all  cannot  make  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  nature ; 
and  if  they  could,  all  would  not  profit  by  the  journey.  The 
greater  number  must  be  content  to  admire  the  relics  brought 
thence  by  her  more  zealous  votaries ;  and  must  take  upon  credit 
the  fact  of  their  being  found  where  they  have  asserted.  As  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  relics,  all  may  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  each 
may,  if  he  see  fit,  make  himself,  according  to  his  disposition,  either 
merry  or  wroth  with  another's  opinions  about  osteological  distinc- 
tions. 

The  second  kind  of  fossil  and  geological  illustrations  consists 
therefore  in  specimens  or  fragments  of  the  several  strata  to  be  ex- 
plained, arranged  under  appropriate  classes  with  the  locality  attach- 
ed to  each,  and  with  the  organic  remains  designated  by  names, 
assigned  to  them  by  naturalists.  But  some  species  of  these  curious 
objects  are  too  rare  to  be  generally  found  in  the  most  exten- 
sive cabinets,  and  recourse  is  accordingly  had  to  models  or  casts  in 
plaister,  clay,  or  other  plastic  materials,  duly  colored,  to  represent 
some  real  specimen  to  which  the  modeller  has  access.  A  small 
but  interesting  treatise  on  American  irilobites,  accompanied  by  nu- 
merous casts  of  this  nature,  has  recently  been  published  by  a  gen- 
tleman* of  Philadelphia,  and  may  illustrate  the  foregoing  remark. 

The  fourth  kind  of  illustrations,  that  of  shaded  and  colored 
figures,  for  maps  and  sections  of  country,  appears  almost  indispen- 
sable to  every  course  of  instruction  in  this  department.  Without 
them,  not  only  the  varieties  of  mineralogical  elements,  composing 
the  different  beds,  would  soon  become  confounded  together  in  the 
mind  of  the  auditors  ;  but  the  relative  situations  of  geological  se- 
ries,—  the  displacement  of  strata, —  the  results  of  recent  deposites 
ofmatter,  over  surfaces  formerly  upheaved,  —  the  diflferent  positions 
ot  conformable  and  unconformable  rocks,  with  numerous  other  facts 
and  principles  in  this  engaging  science  —  would  be  nearly  unintel- 
ligible. 

As  evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  engravings  to  elucidate  fossil 
Geology,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  splendid  works  of  M.  M.  Cuvier, 
and  Brogniart,  —  monuments  at  once  of  their  author's  talents  and 
industry,  and  of  nature's  ancient,  inexhaustible  variety  of  organic 
productions. 

What  has  just  been  stated  respecting  Geology    may  be  ap- 

*  Dr  Jacob  Green,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  Jefferson  Med.  CoH.  Philadelphia 
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plied  with  slight  variations  to  the  kindred  science  of  mineralogy. 
1.  Minerals  may  be  examined  in  their  natural  localities,  or  subjected 
to  careful  analogies.  2.  The  whole  mineral  kingdom  may  be  disr 
played  by  well  chosen,  representative  specimens,  each  of  which  may 
speak  in  turn  to  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive,  and  declare  the  charac- 
ter and  relations  of  all  within  its  district.  An  incidental  circum- 
stance (that  of  crystallization)  connected  with  the  study  of  miner- 
alogy, is  capable  of  being  delineated  in  a  manner  fully  intelligible, 
without  the  aid  of  solids.  This  department  of  natural  history 
employs  less  frequently  than  almost  any  other,  the  aid  of  arti6cial 
models  and  colored  engravings  ;  both  because  the  actual  specimens 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  obtained,  and  because  the  models  and 
figures  would  fail  to  address  correctly  any  other  sense  than  sight ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  mineralogists  depend  on  the  touch,  the 
odor,  the  hardness  and  the  specific  gravity,  no  less  than  on  the 
color  and  crystalline  form,  in  making  up  their  opinion  of  the 
composition  of  a  mineral. 

If  we  leave  the  range  of  natural  history,  and  ask  what  depend- 
ence other  branches  of  physical  science  place  on  the  aid  of  visible 
demonstration,  the  chemist  will  direct  us  first  to  the  laboratory  of  the 
manufacturer ;  or  to  that  of  the  philosophical  inquirer,  surrounded 
by  his  instruments  of  research.  He  will  next  invite  us  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  illustrative  experiments,  accompanied  by  statements  of  his 
own,  to  enable  us  to  supply  in  imagination  what  cannot  there  be  pre- 
sented. Should  he  have  occasion  to  describe  a  process,  too  long  to 
be  completed  within  his  hour,  we  shall  even  be  content  to  be  shown 
the  model  of  an  apparatus  by  which  it  is  performed ;  or  he  will  have 
put  in  requisition  the  talents  of  a  draftsman  to  multiply  the  varie- 
ties of  form,  and  strengthen  our  conception  of  what  he  cannot  actually 
exhibit.  If  he  have  occasion  to  speak  of  that  whk;h  constitutes  the 
pride  of  modern  chemistry  —  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  •— 
the  matter  will  not  be  simply  stated  in  words ;  we  shall  have 
either  a  linear  diagram,  a  set  of  variously  colored  cubes,  or  a 
Wollaston's  scale  of  equivalents  to  render  all  perfectly  clear  and 
truly  definite.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  treat  us  to  an  explanation  of 
this  celebrated  doctrine  by  means  oi  certain  symbols,  which,  though 
a  little  cabalistic  at  first  sight,  soon  prove  to  be  the  most  concise 
and  beautiful  method,  of  presenting  to  the  eye  a  vast  amount  of 
facts  respecting  chemical  combinations. 

In  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  all  the  six  methods  before 
enumerated  find  constant  application.  From  the  workshop  and  the 
manufactory  where  the  principles  of  these  sciences  are  carried  out 
into  full  practical  developement,  to  the  abstract  expression  of  those 
principles  by  help  of  the  numerical,  algebraic,  and  fluxional  sytnbols, 
we  have  a  series  of  appeals  to  the  eye,  by  means  of  which  we  may 
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impress  oo  the  understanding  the  great  truths  of  the  science  or  the 
varied  modes  of  their  application.  Thus,  working  models  or  mova- 
ble diagrams  constitute  the  second  class  ;  solid  models  or  patterns, 
the  thiird ;  perspective  representations,  the  founh ;  and  outlines, 
the  fifth. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  astronomy  as  resting  on 
the  bas'is  of  observation.  We  might  go  into  the  walks  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  witness  the  various  means  by  which  the  painter,  the  sculp- 
tor, and  the  architect  endeavor  to  make  kiiown  their  achievements. 
Here  the  two  former  would  be  found,  appealing  solely  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  taste  through  the  eyes  of  mankind  ;  and  of  the 
latter,  so  far  as  building  assumes  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and  not  • 
merely  oi  a  useful  trade,  the  same  is  preeminently  true.  Even 
music  makes  at  least  one  most  e&ctual  and  useful  address  to  the 
eye  by  aid  of  the  symbolic  notes,  without  which  many  a  modern 
performer  would  have  been  lamentably  untuneful. 

A  most  valuable  application  of  the  principle  contended  for  is 
found  also,  in  communicating  the  laws  of  elocution ;  the  very  slides 
and  bflections  of  the  vok^  have  by  philosophical  masters  of  this  ait, 
been  happily  depicted  bylines  and  characters,  which  furnish  to 
the  eye  sorneth'mg  on  which  it  can  seize,  to  arrest  and  detain  the 
fleeting  modulations  of  sound.  This  enables  us  to  fix  the  laws  of 
utterance  as  regulated  by  construction,  and  especially  to  convey 
definite  ideas  of  the  rising  and  falling  inflections  —  one  of  the  most 
difficult  duties,  perhaps,  which  the  rhetorician  has  to  encounter. 

W^ould  time  allow,  we  might  further  elucidate  and  exemplify  the 
subject  by  a  reference  to  geography,  history,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  nations,  the  mythologies  of  ancient,  and  the  superstitions 
of  modem  times.  But  scarcely  a  book  in  either  of  these  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  is  now  put  forth  without  some  evidence  that 
the  principles  above  advanced  *have  operated  upon  the  minds  of 
their  authors  ;  nearly  all  are  accompanied  by  some  sort  of  visible* 
illustration. 

But  there  will  sometimes  be  found  matters  of  science,  which  we 
cannot  bring  before  the  eyes  of  the  student.  To  carry  conviction 
of  their  truth,  or  even  a  conception  of  their  possibility,  we  must  in 
the  absence  of  actual  ocular  demonstration,  adopt  an  analogous 
fact,  or  principle.  A  case  has  sometimes  been  supposed  of  an  in- 
habitant of  the  tropics,  who  should  be  told  that  in  other  climates, 
water  itself,  that  proverbially  fugitive  substance,  was  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  in  a  compact,  solid  state,  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  numerous  purposes  of  impenetrable  masses.  That  in  this 
state,  it  forms  the  continuous  bridges  of  mighty  rivers  —  the  gem- 
med splendor  of  the  forest  scene  —  the  roofs  of  cabins  for  barba- 
rous tribes  —  the  walls  of  palaces  for  fanciful  monarchs  —  and  a 
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vast  winding-sheet  for  all  the  glories  of  a  departed  year.  How 
strong,  it  is  said,  must  be  his  faith,  to  give  credit  to  assertions  so 
apparently  absurd ;  and  how  should  we  overcome  bis  incredu- 
lity ?  How,  but  by  recalling  to  his  mind  some  analogous  change 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  particularly  such  as  might  result 
from  a  reduction  of  temperature.  Should  he  ever  have  seen  a 
saturated  solution  of  any  chemical  substance,  depositing  ks  crys- 
taline  masses  over  the  surface  of  a  cooling  liquid,  his  unbelief 
might  be  shaken,  and  the  supposed  fable  of  solidified  water  assume 
the  air  of  a  possible  truth.  We  may  however  remark,  that  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  or  Chemistry,  or  both  combined,  would  enable  us  to 
ptit  this  doubt  at  rest  in  any  climate ;  as  there  is  none  so  hot  as  t 
prevent  the  success  of  those  frigorific  experiments,  which  you  need 
not  to  be  informed,  both  sciences  are  capable  of  exhibiting. 

It  is  believed  to  be  a  common  practice  to  delay  the  exhibition  of 
facts  admitting  visible  illustration,  until  a  late  period  in  youthful  ed- 
ucation, and  to  detain  the  mind  from  a  full  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  things  about  which  principles  in  science  have  been 
enunciated  by  the  learned,  under  a  belief  that  the  general  laws 
could  not  thus  early  be  comprehended.  Yet  we  find  attempts 
made  to  urge  upon  the  youthful,  and  even  upon  the  infant  mind 
those  very  laws,  or  others  more  abstruse,  which  it  is  deemed  pre- 
mature to  exhibit  in  actual  existence,  in  the  economy  and  operations 
of  nature. 

It  is  probably  found  easier  for  those  who  profess  to  teach  the 
branches  to  which  we  now  refer,  to  discourse  with  apparent  learning 
about  principles^  than  to  exhibit,  explain,  or  even  understand,  how 
these  principles  are  applied  in  any  given  actual  illustration.  Hence 
the  practical  benefit  to  learners,  is  sacrificed  to  the  love  or  the 
afifection  in  teachers  of  being  profound  in  abstractions. 

In  most  departments  of  physical  knowledge,  the  reverse  of  the 
course  just  stated  may  be  very  successfully  adopted.  The  facts j 
and  the  more  simple  laws^  of  each  science,  may  be  early  made  fa- 
miliar, by  their  actual  presence  before  the  student,  or  by  the  best 
illustration  which  we  can  command,  while  the  mathematical,  or 
other  general  laws,  may  be  reserved  until  the  habits  of  abstract 
reasoning  and  of  generalization,  have  begun  to  be  formed. 

To  certain  subjects,  we  readily  admit,  the  mode  ol  illustration 
now  advocated  is  not  applicable.  Or  if  we  attempt  to  make  the 
application,  we  shall  not  only  fail  of  rendering  the  subject  more 
clear,  but  shall  almost  certainly  obscure  or  degrade  it.  Of  this 
kind  are  those  questions  which  respect  immaterial  essences,  their 
nature,  relations,  and  mode  of  existence.  The  attempt  to  illustrate 
ethical  and  theological  subjects  by  visible  representations,  is  be- 
lieved to  have  proved  in  most  cases  abortive,  or  to  have  utterly 
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failed  of  its  aim,  if  we  admit  that  aim  to  have  been  the  dissemina- 
tion of  truth.  The  coaceptions  of  an  individual  mind  on  subjects 
of  this  nature  may  doubtless  be  most  vividly  set  before  the  eye, 
by  visible  representations.  There  was  a  period  in' literature, 
when  most  of  the  productions  exhibited  on  the  stage  were  founded 
on  the  legends  respecting  saints,  angels  and  demons ;  and  the  actual 
representation  is  said  to  have  corresponded  admirably  with  the  ex- 
travagance of  conception,  in  which  their  authors  indulged. 

But  the  uniform  tendency  is,  to  degrade  whatever  noble  attri- 
butes are  sought  to  be  embodied,  and  to  introduce  groveling  and 
unworthy  notions  of  the  object  of  homage.  The  result  is,  a  constant 
(idling  away  to  some  species  of  idolatry  —  a  substitution  of  some 
creature  of  sense,  or  at  best  some  physical  creation  of  the  brain,  for 
the  true  object  of  rational  adoration. 

Questions  of  abstract  and  metaphysical  science  are  seldom  capa- 
ble of  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  visible  representation  ;  because 
mind  itself,  which  is  the  object  of  such  science  as  well  as  its  fac- 
ulties, b  by  nature  wiiolly  invisible. 

The  pencil  has  sometimes  attempted  to  shadow  forth  certain 
states  of  mind,  and  particularly  of  moral  feeling,  by  the  representa- 
tion of  human  forms  in  the  attitudes  and  actions  which  those  feelings 
or  states  of  mind  naturally  induce.  Thus  Melancholy,  mih  her 
pensive  air  —  "  her  eye  upraised,  as  one  inspired  ;"  —  Hope,  with 
her  smile  of  anticipated  joy  —  turned  on  vacancy ;  —  Devotion,  in 
her  meek  and  suppliant  attitude  ;  —  Imagination,  with  her  rolling, 
frenzied  eye; — Fear,  with  herblanched  cheek  and  quivering  lip ; — 
Ou«/ty,  with  her  dark  frown  and  stern  regard  that  gloats  on  blood ; — 
these,  and  innumerable  other  personifications  of  the  passions  or  dis- 
positions of  our  race  have  been  portrayed  on  the  canvas,  or  stood 
forth  from  beneath  the  sculptor's  chisel.  But  the  misconstruction 
to  which  representations  of  this  nature  are  liable,  and  which  will 
perhaps  forever  prevent  the  success  of  attempts  to  generalize  the 
passions,  indicates  that  the  imitative  art  has  strayed  froni  its  due 
sphere,  and  that  its  labors  should  be  bestowed  on  real  rather  than 
allegorical  subjects ;  on  things  that  address  the  eye,  and  not  on 
tkingi  unseen. 

Hence,  though  the  abstract  branches  of  science  demand  all  pos- 
^le  elucidation,  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  it  from  sources  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  the  truth  to  be  established  ;  and  it  is  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  definite  ideas, 
by  means  which  must  inevitably  render  them  confused. 

Now  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  subjects  which  do  not  submit  in 
any  form  to  the  test  of  inspection,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  long- 
est and  most  unprofitable  disputes  among  mankind.  It  is  the  class 
which  for  ages  has  puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  the  subtle,  and  to  this 
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Any  is  as  near  being  decided  to  universal  satisfaction,  as  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  was  first  made  a  matter  of  dispute. 

Besides  attempting  to  apply  visible  illustration  to  subjects  in 
which  its  only  eflfect  could  be  to  mislead,  there  is  some  danger 
that  persons,  who  are  not  entirely  conversant  with  the  value  of  the 
various  means  and  methods  designed  for  this  end,  should  be  cajoled 
into  a  belief  that  everything  which  bears  the  name  of  apparatus,  or 
visible  representation,  is  valuable,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction. 

The  spurious  articles  professing  to  be  designed  for  illustrating  the 
sciences,  may  also  be  ui^ed  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
but  little  opportunity  for  examinatioa  or  inquiry ;  and  they  may  be 
induced  to  lavish  valuable  pecuniary  means  on  objects  utterly 
worthless. 

If  the  advocates  of  popular  instruction  intend  to  accomplish  any 
thing  of  importance  by  demonstrating  the  truths  of  science,  policy 
and  duty  would  seem  to  require  that  in  selecting  the  means  regard 
should  be  had  to  their  intrinsic  value  and  efficacy.  The  cause  we 
advocate  may  therefore  be  in  some  instances  retarded,  or  actually 
obstructed,  by  the  very  implements  of  which  the  professed  object 
is  to  advance  it. 

In  a  zeal  for  copiousness  of  illustration,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
implements  and  methods  of  elucidation  are  sometimes  adopted, 
which,  far  from  being  the  best  that  might  be  found,  are  but  little,  if 
at  all,  superior  to  verbal  explanations.  The  cause  of  knowledge  is 
actually  retarded  by  frivolous  and  futile  attempts  to  give,  by  any 
visible  means,  an  appearance  of  exactness  and  demonstration  to 
a  subject  which  is  confessedly  level  to  all  capacities,  without  any 
other  explanation  than  a  simple  statement  in  plain  and  familiar 
language. 


Art.  II. — On  the  Appropriate  Use  or  the  Bible  in 

Common   Education. 

An  Euay  prepared  for  the  American  Lyceum^ 

Bt  Thomas  Smith  Grimke. 

Evert  question,  which  respects  influences,  that  act  on  the  com- 
munity at  large,  is  of  immense  consequence  in  our  age,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  country.  We  readily  comprehend,  that,  in  Europe, 
such  matters  would  be  viewed  with  jealousy  and  apprehension  by 
government,  and  indeed  by  all  in  Church  and  State,  who  are 
attached  by  interest,  prejudice  and  fear  to  existing  forms  and  insti- 
tutions.    But  in  our  country,  where  religious  bigotry  and  super- 
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sdtion,  political  tyranny  and  persecution  are  unknown  ;  wliere  the 
people  are,  and  otrn,  and  do  everything,  the  progress  of  society  is 
among  the  greatest  of  popular  interests,  among  the  highest  of  popular 
duties.  The  advancement  of  society  in  religion,  —  pure,  tiumblei 
enlightened;  in  knowledge  —  practical,  useful,  benevolent ;  is  then 
an  obligation  laid  upon  every  man  by  the  constitution  of  our  state  of 
society  ;  and  above  all,  on  those  whom  Crod  has  endued  with  talents, 
has  blessed  with  opportunities  for  theii'cultivation,  and  has  honored 
with  the  authority  of  public  stations,  or  the  influence  of  private  ex- 
ample. To  be  insensible  to  these  truths,  is  not  to  realize  that  ever}*' 
man ,  however  elevated  or  lowly,  is  one  of  the  people,  and  that  he 
has  duties  to  perform  to  all  the  rest  —  duties  commensurate  with  hb 
capacity  and  means.  To  educate  the  people  then,  is  the  great  duty 
which  is  laid  upon  every  one ;  for  it  is  the  most  powerful  and 
durable  of  all  the  instruments  which  can  be  employed  to  carry  for- 
ward the  advancement  of  society  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  as  the 
ibantains  of  prosperity  and  happmess. 

Education  being  then  of  such  vast  importance,  it  must  be  obvi- 
ous that,  as  common  education  is  all  that  the  great  majority  ever 
attain,  it  cannot  too  deeply  interest  us.  Nor  is  it  less  manifest 
that,  of  all  seminaries  of  instruction,  common  schools  surpass  all 
others,  in  actual  value,  both  present  and  prospective.  So  far  in- 
deed do  I  regard  them  as  excelling  all  others,  in  the  necessity  for 
their  existence  and  the  momentous  character  of  their  influence, 
that  were  the  alternative  presented  of  a  complete,  universal  system 
of  common  schools,  without  Universities,  Colleges,  and  scientific 
and  literary  Academies,  or  the  reverse,  -these  without  those,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  single  moment  to  choose  those,  and  lose  all  of  these. 
And  1  should  do  it,  not  only  on  the  ground  that  those  were  incom- 
parably more  valuable  to  the  people,  but  on  the  farther  ground, 
that  the  school  system  would  produce  the  College  system  more 
rapidly,  extensively  and  eflfectually,  than  this  could  produce  that. 
The  College  system  has  been  at  work  for  centuries,  and  has  never 
yet  produced  the  school  system,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  school  system,  furnished  by 
modern  countries,  (for  who  on  such  a  question  would  wander  into 
antiquity)  is  to  be  found  in  New  England  ;  and  there  the  School 
system  is  the  basis  of  M  their  institutions,  civil  and  political,  literary 
and  religious.  Their  school  system  has  made  them  the  freest,  happi- 
est and  most  enlightened  community  ih^i  ever  existed.  Their 
Colleges  have  not,  and  never  could  have,  accomplished  it  alone. 

I  regard  the  school  system  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  our  country  ;  and  proceed  to  consider  how  the  bible  can 
be  most  appropriately  used  as  a  part  of  the  system.  The  mode  of 
stating  the  subject  concedes  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  adopted  into 
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the  general  scheme',  as  an  important  branch  of  it.  Whilst  the  value 
of  the  instrument  is  admitted,  the  most  skilful  and  effectual  mode 
of  employing  it  is  suggested  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  important  in- 
quiry. I  shall  endeavor  to  remove  the  doubt,  and  satisfy  the  in* 
quiry. 

It  tiie  same  question  respected  any  other  text  book  employed 
in  a  course  of  instruction,  ^*  How  can  it  be  most  appropriately 
used  ?"  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  rela- 
tion which  the  book  itself  bears  to  the  improvement  of  mankind,  in 
knowledge  and  virtue  ?  Now,  no  other  book  stands  in  so  many 
and  so  important  connections,  with  the  advancement  both  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society.  It  relates  to  man  both  in  time  and  eter- 
nity, in  public  and  private  life,  in  every  station  of  duty  and  useful- 
ness, amidst  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  happiness  and  misery, 
of  prosperity  and  adversity.  It  applies  to  him  universally,  whether 
we  consider  the  enlightenment  of  his  conscience,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  his  understanding,  the  cultivation  of  his  aflfections,  or  the 
formation  of  his  character.  Shall  we  not  then  employ  it,  as  we 
employ  other  valuable  works  for  the  instruction  of  the  young? 
Assuredly  this  must  be  the  right  course. 

First.  —  Let  us  then  bring  the  Bible  to  bear  upon  the  memory. 
I  regard  the  scriptures,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  as  the  Gram- 
mar OF  Ai«L  EDUCATION.  It  is  to  the  dutics,  business,  and  pleas- 
ures of  life,  what  a  grammar  is  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  a  lan- 
guage. A  thorough  and  minute  acquaintance  with  its  grammar  is 
indispensable  to  rapid  and  efficient  progress :  and  the  first  step  is 
to  treasure  up  in  the  memory  its  peculiar  and  important  elements. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Bible.  Regarding  it  as  the  only 
safe  and  genuine  text  book  of  duty  and  usefulness,  1  hold  it  to  be 
clear  that  it  ought  to  be  a  daily  exercise  in  common  schools  to 
commit  some  portions  of  it  to  memory.  The  simplicity  and  pe- 
culiarity of  the  style,  aided  by  the  division  into  chapters  and  verses, 
render  it  decidedly  easier  than  to  commit  any  other  species  of 
prose.  If  a  familiar  acquaintance  with,  and  ready  recollection  of 
the  elements  of  his  text  books  be  valuable  to  the  statesman  and 
lawyer,  the  physician  and  scholar,  must  not  the  same  be  equally 
true  of  the  Christian,  and  indeed  still  more  so,  as  he  has  at  stake  in- 
terests so  much  more  important  ?  To  illustrate ;  who  has  ever 
had  occasion  to  speak  about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  hear  it  spoken  of,  without  being  sensible  how  great  would 
have  been  the  acquisition  to  have  known  it  by  heart  ?  I  regard 
the  Gospel  of  John  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  would  therefore  have  it  committed  to  memory  entire  ;  and 
how  easily  and  speedily  this  could  be  done,  is  apparent  from  the 
fact,  that  the  879  verses  at  the  rate  of  only  ten  verses  per  day. 
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would  occupy  88  days ;  but  allowing  one  day  of  every  week  for 
reviewing,  and  four  days  for  regular  lessons,  the  whole  could  be 
accomplished  in  twenty  two  weeks.  In  like  manner,  the  whole  of 
the  four  gospels,  containing  3781  verses,  would  be  accomplished  in 
less  than  two  years,  allowing  fifteen  verses  as  the  average  lesson, 
throughout  the  whole  period,  taking  four  days  to  each  week  and 
thirtynine  study  weeks,  or  156  study  days  to  each  year,  thus  ex- 
cluding one  day  for  reviewing,  one  for  holiday,  and  one  as  the 
Sabbath,  and  laying  aside  thirteen  weeks  for  vacation.  Add  a 
half  year  more,  and  in  two  years  and  six  months,  the  Gospels, 
and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  be  acquired. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  such  an  acquisition  to  the  memory 
would  be  of  inestimable  value.  I  take  for  granted,  of  course,  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  would  not  be  permanently  retained,  but  the 
most  important  and  interesting  passages  would  be  preserved  entire  ; 
such  as  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus, 
the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  prodigal  son,  the  good  Samaritan, 
Sic,  &c.  Can  any  Christian  possibly  doubt  the  value  of  such  an 
acquisition,  under  all  the  possible  circumstance^  of  life  ?  I  feel  as- 
sured that  every  sensible  man,  though  not  a  professing  Christian, 
will  not  question  it,  if  he  is  impartial  and  candid  enough  to  admire 
the  beautv  of  holiness,  the  dignity  of  a  religious  life,  and  the  use- 
fulness oi  Christian  virtues. 

Second.  —  Having  thus  stored  the  memory,  and  even  during 
the  same  period  of  time,  we  may  employ  the  scriptures  advanta- 
geously in  their  Jirst  great  relation  to  man,  viz.  as  a  means  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  affections.  These  are  aniong  the  safeguards  of 
duty,  and  among  the  incentives  to  usefulness.  To  cherish,  devel- 
ope,  refine  and  strengthen  them,  on  the  Christian  model,  is  surely 
the  dictate  of  Christian  love,  duty,  and  wisdom.  And  how  can 
this  best  be  accomplished  ?  It  seems  to  me,  by  illustrating  all  the 
affections  by  iamiliar  anecdotes  taken  from  the  lives  of  Christians, 
children  and  youth,  men  and  women.  We  have  text  books  of 
Chemistry,  Geometry,  Logic,  and  Mathematics,  and  why  should 
we  not  have  a  "  Scripture  Text  book  op  the  Affections," 
full  of  such  illustrations  ?  The  man  who  should  prepare  such  a 
work,  in  simple,  plain  language,  for  the  use  of  common  schools, 
would  be  a  Christian  benefactor  of  his  country,  and  would  himself 
exemplify  in  such  a  deed,  the  great  Christian  law  of  love.  Let  us 
take,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  value  of  such  a  collection,  the  single 
text,  "  love  your  enemies."  Who  is  not  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  counteracting  steadily  and  carefully  the  opposite  tendency,  so 
deeply  seated  in  our  nature,  and  unhappily  fostered  and  strength- 
ened by  such  a  vast  amount  of  influence  in  every  community  ? 
Who  does  not  see,  that  where  so  little  b  to  be  found  in  favor  of  the 
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maxim  in  the  individual,  social,  or  national  conduct,  the  young 
mind  should  be  preoccupied,  and  the  memory  filled  with  remarka- 
ble and  affecting  instances  of  love  to  enemies,  not  taken  from  the 
lives  of  the  great,  but  from  the  walks  of  common  life?  Will  any 
one  doubt  the  influence  of  these  over  the  youthful  mind ;  and  that 
many  and  many  a  man  thus  guarded  and  fashioned,  would  be  self- 
admonished,  and  saved  in  time  of  temptation  ?  Let  us  go  in  like 
nianner  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  affections,  and  we  shall  be 
satisfied  that  a  series  of  such  practical  illustrations  would  be  ofjn- 
BStimable  value  in  purifying,  elevating,  refining  and  strengthening 
the  affections.  In  such  a  work  I  would  not  insert  anything,  as 
most  compilers  of  school  books  are  fond  of  doing,  from  the  pagan 
records  of  Greece  and  Rome.  This  I  should  do,  not  because  I 
cannot  admire  such  instances  in  the  history  of  Athens  and  Rome ; 
but  because  I  would  illustrate  the  Gospels  only  out  of  the  lives  of 
Christians ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  a  sure  way  to  degrade  Christian 
morals,  and  to  induce  a  vague,  practical  belief  that  they  are  not  much 
better  than  pagan  morals,  is  to  intermix  the  experimental  influence 
of  heathens,  in  this  seductive  form,  with  that  of  Christians.  I  have 
DO  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  causes, 
that  render  the  formation  of  Christian  character  so  diflicult. 

Third. — The  second  great  relation,  in  which  the  scriptures 
stand  to  men,  is  the  enlightenmeni  of  the  conscience.  The  purity, 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  affections,  when  christianized,  undoubt- 
edly impart  to  the  character  a  refinement  and  loveliness,  unknown 
to  any  other  system.  And  so,  when  the  sense  of  duty  is  christian- 
ized, and  all  the  principles  of  conduct  are  referred  to  the  Christian 
standard,  the  energy,  dignity  and  consistency  of  the  character  are 
of  the  highest  order.  Who  then  can  hesitate  in  acknowledging  the 
scriptures  as  the  richest  fountain  of  duty,  indeed  the  only  one 
that  ought  to  be  acknowledged  or  admitted  into  the  schools  of 
Christian  countries;  and  in  my  opinion,  into  their  Colleges  and 
Universities ;  for  I  should  never  think  of  Cicero's  offices,  of  Epicte- 
tus,  Seneca,  or  Antoninus,  as  text  books  of  duty,  where  the  Gospel 
was  the  Moral  Common  Law  of  the  land.  Is  the  questk>n 
asked,  how  would  you  employ  the  scriptures  in  teaching  duty  ? 
The  answer  is  plain,  by  precept  and  example.  I  would  have  ^^  A 
Scripture  Text  Book  of  Duties,"  as  of  all  the  various  affections. 
Under  each  head  should  be  embraced  illustrations  from  the  lives  of 
Christians,  of  the  nature,  importance  and  obligation  of  each  duty. 
Every  anecdote  should  be  followed  by  practical  reflections,  suited 
to  that  particular  instance ;  and  all  of  the  examples  under  any  one 
head,  by  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  duty.  The  whole  work 
should  then  close  with  a  clear,  full  summary  of  Christian  duty, 
gathered  from  the  whole  body  of  precepts  and  examples,  contain- 
ed in  the  preceding  pages. 
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Shall  I  be  asked,  what  such  **  A  Text  Book  of  the  Afiections," 
and  such  <*  A  Text  Book  of  Duties"  would  have  to  do  with  the 
use  of  the  Bible  in  common  schools  ?  I  answer,  that  all  the  important 
texts,  and  especially  entire  passages,  should  be  embodied  in  each 
work  in  suitable  places  ;  so  that  the  volume  would  contain  every- 
thing in  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of  each  particular  affection  or  duty. 
This  might  be  done,  either  by  a  reference,  or  by  extracting  the 
passage.  The  latter  I  should  prefer ;  though  it  would  extend  the 
size  of  the  work. 

These  Text  Books  of  Duty  and  Affection  I  would  make  the 
subject  of  lessons,  not  to  be  memorized,  but  to  be  thoroughly  stud- 
ied and  understood.  The  scholar  should  be  required,  throughout 
a  particular,  daily  examination,  to  exhibit  proof  that  he  had  master- 
ed the  facts,  and  comprehended  the  principles.  This  duty  ought 
to  be  performed,  not  in  the  mode  in  which  similar  duties  are  too 
often  performed  by  scholars  and  teachers ;  but  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  The  very  character 
of  such  a  work  lyoirld  carry  with  it  an  authority  unknown  to  ordi- 
nary works. 

Fourth. — But  the  scriptures  not  only  stand  in  this  twofold 
relation  to  the  duties  and  affections  of  man ;  but  they  stand  in  a 
third  very  important  relation  to  their  opvosites.  Hence  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  for  "  A  Scripture  Text  Book  of  the  I^as- 
siONs  AND  Vices,  to  he  contrasted  with  all  the  various  duties  and 
affections  illustrated  in  the  other  two  volumes.  The  arrangement 
of  this  might  correspond  to  that  of  the  other  two,  so  that  the  first 
part  might  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  passions  opposite  to 
the  afiections  ;  and  the  second  to  that  of  the  vices,  as  contrasts  of 
the  duties.  The  principles  on  which  this  book  ought  to  be  con- 
structed, would  be  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  scripture,  to  the  examples,  to  the  practical,  preceptive 
explanations  and  to  the  summary  at  the  end. 

Fifth.  — The  fourth  relation  in  which  the  Bible  stands  toman, 
is  found  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  This  impor- 
tant use  of  the  scriptures  is  generally  overlooked  in  estimating  their 
value  ;  and  yet  the  Bible  excels  all  other  books  in  the  dignity  and 
beauty,  the  depths,  elevation  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  thoughts. 
Hence,  it  necessarily  furnishes  the  noblest  and  richest  variety  of 
materials  for  enlarging,  strengthening  and  refining  the  intellectual 
powers.  The  whole  body  oi  Greek  and  Latin  Literature  contains 
nothing  comparable  to  it,  in  these  particulars.  What  can  they 
teach  that  is  worth  learning,  respecting  the  majesty,  holiness  and 
power  of  God,  the  universality  of  his  presence,  the  wisdom  of  his 
moral  government,  the  benevolence  of  his  providence,  and  the  eter- 
nity of  bis  nature.     What  can  they  tell  us  of  the  immortality  of  the 
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soul,  of  its  relations  to  God  in  time  and  eternity,  of  the  solemnities 
of  its  duties  and  the  loveliness  of  its  afTeclions ;  of  the  sublimity 
of  its  faith,  and  hopes,  and  destinies?  What  can  they  teach  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  angels,  the  character  and  duties 
of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles,  the  obligation  of  doing  good, 
of  loving  all  men,  of  spreading  the  gospel  and  of  obeying  God 
rather  than  man  ?  And  yet  these  thoughts  are  of  such  magnitude, 
and  fitted  to  exercise  such  an  influence  over  the  mind,  that  if  care- 
fully and  skilfully  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  these  must  be  strengthened,  enlarged,  and  elevated  by 
them.  Now  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  them  to 
the  attainment  of  this  object,  in  the  studies  of  the  higher  classes  of 
common  schools.  The  iourtb  work  then,  which  we  should  stand  in 
need  of  would  be,  "  The  Scripture  Text  Book  oI*  Intellec- 
tual Improvement."  This  would  consist  of  select  passages  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  fitted  to  expand  the  mind,  to  give  it 
grand  conceptions  of  God,  to  fill  it  with  noble  thoughts  of  the  digni- 
ty and  value  of  the  soul,  and  to  breathe  into  it  a  generous  sympathy 
with  every  human  creature,  as  subject  to  the  same  passions  and 
infirmities,  and  heirs  of  the  same  precious  inheritance,  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  How  is  it  possible  that  Christians 
have  so  long  overlooked  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the  Bible, 
as  a  mere  instrument  of  intellectual  cultivation  ?  How  long  wiU 
they  continue  to  neglect  the  richest  and  purest,  the  only  exhaust- 
less  fountain  of  such  improvement  ?  Such  a  volume  should  con- 
tain —  to  instance  a  few  among  numerous  examples  —  the  farewell 
charge  of  Moses  to  the  Israelites,  the  story  ol^^palaam,  Psalms  91, 
and  139,  Solomon's  prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  God's 
Address  to  Job,  &^c,  &^c.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  regarded  as  a  sermon  and  not  an  Epistle,  is  an  oration, 
far  more  august,  splendid,  and  affecting,  than  aught  that  Grecian  or 
Roman  Orator,  ever  even  imagined.  I  would  have  the  text  of 
the  work  I  am  now  speaking  of,  illustrated,  wherever  it  could  be 
be  done,  by  selections  from  wise,  profound  and  eloquent  writers, 
and,  when  remarkable  facts  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  they  should  be  introduced. 

Sixth.  —  The  fifth  relation  to  man  which  the  scriptures  occu- 
py, is  to  be  found  in  the  culiivaiion  of  Taste  and  Imagination. 
This  indeed,  is  a  subordinate  object ;  but  I  regard  it  as  of  more 
consequence  than  most  persons  are  disposed  to  acknowledge.  The 
visible  world  is  related  in  so  many  various  forms,  to  the  duties, 
business  and  pleasures  of  life,  that  just  and  interesting  conceptions 
of  external  objects  become  verj^  important.  A  pure  and  simple 
taste  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  any  one  ; 
though  be  should^  never  be  either  a  writer  or  speaker  for  the  pub- 
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lie.  There  is  something  of  moral  beauty,  gentleness,  and  artless 
familiarity  in  such  a  style,  which  recommends  it  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all.  Now,  the  scriptures  surpass  all  other  books  in  sim-t 
plicity  and  purity,  both  of  style  and  thought.  Nor  is  this  all. 
They  are  equally  superior  to  every  other  work,  in  sublimity  and 
pathos,  in  narrative,  didactic  and  descriptive  composition.  Is  it  DOt 
an  object  to  bring  such  models  to  bear  on  the  development  of  mind 
and  tne  formation  of  taste  and  sentiment  in  the  young  ?  Ask  any 
one  if  he  would  select  the  best  or  the  infenor  writers  among 
mere  human  authors  in  order  to  cultivate  similar  qualities  in  our 
youth  ?  and  he  will  not  hesitate  to  smile  at  the  question,  if  he  can  be- 
lieve you  in  earnest.  Why  are  our  class  books  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion full  of  exuracts  from  Dwight,  Channing,  Webster,  Everett  and 
others,  but  that  the  influence  of  eminent  writers  is  esteemed  inval- 
uable, in  the  mental  discipline  to  which  they  subject  the  taste,  sen- 
timent and  feelings  of  the  young  ?  If  then  there  be  no  doubt  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Bible,  in  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  the 
narrative  and  the  pathetic,  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  why  should 
not  such  a  book,  become  a  favorite  standard  ?  Had  it  been  the 
production  oiman  only,  unassisted  by  inspiration,  we  cannot  doubt, 
if  we  judge  by  the  course  hitherto  pursued,  that  it  would  have  been 
extensively  and  anxiously  incorporated  into  the  whole  system  of 
education.  And  does  the  vast  superiority  of  its  claims  as  a  divine 
book,  diminish  its  title  to  our  respect  and  gratitude,  merely  in  a 
literary  pomt  of  view  ?  To  answer  yes,  would  be  like  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  nature  in  the  artificial  pastorals  of  Pope,  instead 
of  walking  abroad  in  the  field  and  the  valley,  on  the  mountain  and 
the  ocean  shore,  to  study  in  her  own  countenance  the  features  of 
the  grand,  the  wonderful,  the  fair. 

I  have  spoken  of  Taste  and  Sentiment,  but  let  us  not  overlook 
the  hnal^nation,  A  well  regulated  imagination  ought  to  be  stored 
with  the  treasures  of  the  scriptures,  which  are^ preeminently  fitted 
to  exercise  and  cultivate  this  faculty.  The  imagination  ought  to 
be  so  cultivated,  as  to  be,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  analogy,  a  gal- 
lery OF  THE  FINEST  PAiNTiifGS,  historical,  dcscriptivc,  and  bio- 
graphical. This  can  be  accomplished,  in  the  most  eminent  de- 
gree, by  the  scriptures  only.  There,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
such  accomplished  scholars  as  Lowth  and  Jones,  are  to  be  found 
the  most  finished  specimens  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  They  are 
not  indeed  arrayed  in  all  the  drapery  of  forms,  approved  by  rheto- 
ric ^and  criticism ;  but  'they  are  above  all  forms,  in  venerable 
majesty  and  simplicity  and  purity,  just  as  the  mountain,  the  cata- 
ract, and  the  forest  surpass,  in  all  the  elements  of  the  grand  and 
the  beautiful,  the  Parthenon,  the  garden  of  the  Leasowes,  and  the 
fountain  of  Versailles. 
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I  would  have  then  a  jt/iA  volume,  to  be  eDtided  '^  The  Scrip- 
ture Text  Book  of  Taste,  Sentiment  and  Imagination/' 
This  should  contain  a  selection  of  the  admirable  passages  scattered 
throughout  the  Bible,  illustrative  of  these  tliree  topics.  Accompa- 
nying them,  should  be  also,  side  by  side,  when  practicable,  the  fin- 
est passages  of  English  poetry  and  prose,  of  corresponding  charac- 
ter, designed  to  purify  the  taste,  refine  the  sentiments,  and  exalt 
the  imagmation  of  youth.  No  one,  I  apprehend,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  hesitate  to  admit,  that  they 
abound  in  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  five  works,  whose 
character  I  have  thus  pointed  out.  And  in  like  manner,  all  who 
are  but  moderately  well  read  in  English  poetry,  will  concede  that 
Milton,  Cowper  and  Young,  Pollok  and  Boyse,  Cumberland, 
Heber  and  Watts,  are  rich  in  the  illustrations  we  should  need. 
Such  works,  executed  with  judgment,  taste  and  piety,  would  be 
of  themselves  an  invaluable  library  to  the  young ;  and  would  exer- 
cise, I  am  persuaded,  a  most  efficient  and  valuable  influence  in 
the  formation  of  character.  If  it  be  granted,  as  it  must  be,  for 
theory  and  experience  both  concur  in  it,  that  books  of  a  similar 
description  are  certainly  now  exercising  precisely  such  an  influence 
in  all  the  common  schools^  throughout  our  land,  how  can  it  be 
doubted  that  those  which  I  propose,  must  be  endued  with  a  still 
greater  and  better  power  ?  Th^ir  adoption  into  the  general  system 
of  common  schools,  would  be  a  new  era  in  the  morals  and 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  It  sccms  to  me  almost  unnecessary 
to  say  that  I  would  have  the  Bible  employed  in  common  schook, 
not  only  in  the  modes  already  described,  but  also  as  a  daily  read* 
ing  book.  As  such,  I  would  not  advise  the  reading  of  it  regularly 
through,  because  I  should  first  exclude  all  the  passages  comprised 
in  the  five  text  books  already  mentioned,  and  I  would  then  from 
the  residue,  make  such  a  selection  as  would  be  most  appropriate 
for  each  class  in  succession.  In  order  to  assist  the  teacher  in  this 
part  of  the  plan,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  have  either  a  table  of 
lessons,  prepared  as  his  guide,  or  to  have  a  reading  book  compiled, 
which  might,  in  conformity  with  the  nomenclature  already  adopted 
be  styled  "  The  Scriptdre  Text  Book  of  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing."    The  latter  I  should  prefer. 

I  apprehend  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  1  should  certain- 
ly recommend,  in  connection  with  the  preceding  works,  <'  Scrip- 
ture Text  Books  of  Sacred  Geography,  of  Sacred  Anti- 
<luiTiEs,  OF  Sacred  Biography,  and  of  Oriental  Manners  and 
Customs  :"  thus  making  a  most  complete  library  of  scripture  text 
books,  for  schools,  families,  and  youth  in  general.  —  I  trust  that 
we  may  yet  see  such  a  collection  :  and  that  it  will  be  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  the  piety,  good  sense  and  taste  of  some  of  iiiy  own 
couDtiymen  to  produce  them. 
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I  cannot  conclude  these  reflections,  without  noticing  a  difficulty, 
that  is  sometimes  cast  in  our  way  by  the  pious  and  sensible.  It  is 
said,  that,  to  make  the  Bible  a  school  book,  will  impair  its  dignity 
and  sanctity  ;  that  the  young  will  acquire  towards  it  a  sentiment 
of  indifference  or  familiarity,  and  that  it  will  be  less  likely  to  influ- 
ence their  thoughts  and  conduct,  than  if  it  be  excluded  from 
schools.  Is  this  true  of  any  other  book  ?  Does  the  youth  acquire 
such  a  feeling  tovv.ards  Homer,  and  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Xenophon  ? 
Does  he  acquire  it  in  relation  to  his  parents  and  instructors,  be- 
cause he  is  brought  so  familiarly  into  contact  with  them  every  day  ? 
If  the  answer  be  affirmative,  is  it  not  manifest  that  the  explanation 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  character  of  the  book,  or  the  mode  of  using 
it,  or  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  individual  ?  If  the  book 
be  deGcient  in  dignity,  purity,  holiness,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
at  the  result  which  has  been  apprehended.  But  if,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  abounds  in  those  qualities,  if  it  be  of  a  most  grave  and  solemn 
character,  then  the  source  of  the  evil,  should  it  exist,  must  be 
sought  in  one  of  the  other  causes.  Now,  as  to  the  mode  of  using 
it,  most  assuredly  such  text  books  as  I  have  suggested,  would  be 
calculated  to  enhance,  not  impair  the  dignity,  importance  and  in- 
terest of  the  scriptures.  Must  not  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
be  found,  after  all,  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  teacher  ? 
If  he  despise  the  scriptures,  or  if  he  should  merely  be  indifferent 
to  them,  do  you  not  at  once  perceive  the  consequences  that  must 
follow  ?  And  would  not  the  result  be  the  same,  as  to  any  other 
work  ?  If  you  employ  a  man  to  teach  Homer  and  Virgil,  who  has 
no  relish  for  poetry,  or  who  thinks  lightly  of  the  Iliad  and  .Sneid, 
would  you  not  expect  him  to  communicate  his  spirit  to  his  schol- 
ars ?  Can  it  be  otherwise  with  the  Bible  ?  Must  it  not  indeed 
be  still  more  remarkably  the  case  ?  The  Iliad  and  ^neid  carry 
no  rebuke,  no  condemnation  with  them  to  the  conscience  of  the 
teacher.  They  may  interfere  with  his  taste,  or  judgment,  or  esti- 
mate of  usefulness ;  but  they  have  no  Ian&;uage  for  his  hopes  or 
fears.  The  scriptures,  on  the  contrary,  are  an  ever  present  accu- 
ser and  judge.  Is  it  wonderful  then,  that  they  are  a  daily  thorn 
in  his  side,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  dares,  he  will  express  his  feelings 
in  words  and  deeds?     We  know  what  the  consequences  must  be. 

The  true  solution  then  of  the  proposed  difficulty,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  employment  of  teachers,  hostile  or  indifTerenl  to  religion,  and 
of  course,  to  the  Bible.  But,  let  us  employ  those  who  honor  and 
love  the  scriptures,  who  exliibit  in  their  lives  and  conversation  the 
beauty  of  holiness  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  Holy  Writ  will 
no  longer  be  an  object  of  indifference,  or  contempt,  or  haired  to 
youth.  We  should  then  behold  it  armed  with  a  more  commanding 
authority,  invested  with  a  more   venerable  dignity,  and  arrayed  in 
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more  attractive,  afiecting  beauty.  We  shoirld  (hen  behold  k,  very 
generally  the  friend  and  companion,  alike  of  the  ricli  and  the  poor, 
of  the  happy  and  miserable,  of  the  prosperous  and  unforlimate,  of 
ihe  honored  and  neglected.  We  should  then  beliold  it,  living  and 
moving  in  its  power,  to  bless  and  to  save,  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  duty  and  usefulness,  of  business  and 
pleasure.  Then  should  we  behold,  for  the  first  lime,  the  broad 
and  deep  foundations,  everywhere  laid,  of  a  Christian  stale  of  soci- 
ety, of  Christian  education,  and  of  a  Christian  literature. 


Art.  III.  —  Review  of  Spurzheim  on  Educatiojt. 

j1  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,  founded  on  the  Study  of 
the  J^ature  of  Man.  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.,  of  the  Universities  of 
Vienna  and  Paris,  and  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  qf 
London  First  ^^menean  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Author^ 
from  the  third  London  Edition.  Boston  :  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  1832. 
12mo.  pp.  318. 

We  find  in  this  work  much  to  study  and  to  admire,  and  much  to 
regret  and  disapprove.  It  presents  the  strongest  indications  of  an 
original  and  powerful  mind,  accustomed  to  investigate  with  bold- 
ness, and  to  pronounce  with  decision,  not  to  say  with  something 
of  dogmatism,  upon  all  points.  While  the  love  of  truth  is  evident- 
ly strong,  the  marks  of  early  prejudice,  and  the  traces  of  impres- 
sions and  feelings  produced  by  his  birth  and  residence  amidst  the 
political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  old  continent,  seem  to 
us  no  less  obvious.  Accustomed  fron»  his  childhood  to  employ 
the  Sabbath  merely  as  a  day  of  recreation,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  should  feel  the  strongest  prejudice,  against  the  method  of  keep- 
ing it  adopted  by  the  mass  of  Christians  in  this  country.  But  it 
seems  to  us  singular  that  he  should  so  far  depart  from  his  own 
principles  of  education,  as  not  lo  perceive  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  moral  education,  for  which  no  substitute  can  be  found.  Were 
all  divine  authority  out  of  the  question,  we  believe  that  the  sinte  of 
knowledge  and  morals  in  various  countries,  beginning  with  Scot- 
land and  ending  with  France,  will  be  found  to  bi*  higher,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attention  paid  lo  this  weekly  season  for  moral  and  relig- 
ious cultivation.  Flis  first  impressions  of  religious  worshij),  and  of 
the  clergy,  were  of  course  formed  from  an  examination  of  the  cor- 
rupt establishments  of  Europe;  and  we  cannot  feel  justified,  in  re- 
viewing this  work,  to  omit  the  remark,  that  nothing  else  in  (uir  view 
can  excuse  denunciations,  which  are  by  no  means  applicable  to  the 
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same  class  of  men,  or  to  the  same  institutions,  in  our  own  country. 
We  are  not  a  little  astonished,  however,  that  while  Dr  Spurzheim 
admits  even  an  original  organ  for  religious  feeling,  he  should  so 
far  forget  that  we  owe  some  duties  directly  to  our  Father  in  Heav- 
en, as  well  as  to  our  brethren  on  earth  —  that  in  directing  the  meth- 
ods of  religious  education,  he  should  entirely  leave  out  of  view  the 
duty  of  love  to  our  Creator  ;  and  should  say  that  "  children  ought  to 
be  taught  that  mora/  conduct  is  the  aim  and  end  of  their  existence." 

In  these,  and  in  many  other  points  more  directly  belonging  to 
theology,  we  have  no  sympathy  with  Dr  Spurzheim ;  nor  are  these 
views  the  legitimate  consequences  of  Phrenology,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  its  most  strenuous  advocates.  We  are  aware  that  this 
science  has  been  employed,  as  Astronomy  and  Geology  once  were, 
to  overthrow  the  authority  of  revelation  ;  but  like  those  sciences,  it 
has  been  found  by  the  friends  of  Christianity,  an  important  auxiliary 
h  its  explanation  and  defence.  And  when  we  are  assured  that 
such  men  as  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the  late  Andrew  Tiiompson, 
of  Edinburgh,  regard  it  in  this  light,  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
any  principle  which  may  be  well  established  upon  this  subject,  can 
be  at  variance  with  those  which  bear  the  stamp  of  divine  autiiority. 
We  are  only  anxious  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  and  inipartially 
investigated  ;  and  then  we  have  no  fear,  but  that  the  works  of  God 
will  be  found  in  entire  harmony  with  his  revealed  truth.  The  only 
danger  then,  is  in  superficial,  or  ex-parte  examinations. 

We  do  not  specify  the  points  to  which  we  allude  more  particu- 
larly, because  this  is  not  the  place  for  theological  discussion,  it  is 
our  duty,  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  valuable  facts  and 
principles  within  our  reach  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  instructing 
and  training  the  young  ii)ind,  rather  than  to  exhibit  the  system  of 
truths  which  are  to  be  taught.  Were  we  to  leave  out  of  view  all 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  it  would  require  a  periodical  or  a 
volume  devoted  to  it,  to  give  even  an  imperfect  view  of  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  religion,  and  of  the  order  and  manner  in  which 
they  should  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  We  turn  there- 
fore at  once  to  our  appropriate  task —  a  task,  to  which  neither 
our  limits,  nor  our  entire  efforts  are  sufficient  to  do  justice  ;  and 
we  only  regret,  that  in  this  case,  we  can  give  our  readers  so  imper- 
fect a  view  of  the  interesting  facts  and  principles  developed  in  the 
volume  before  us.  We  rejoice  to  find  however,  that  we  have  been 
enabled,  during  the  two  years  past,  to  present  the  most  important 
of  them  in  connection  with  their  practical  illustrations  in  the  schools 
of  Europe  and  of  our  own  country  ;  and  we  are  highly  gratified  to 
find  them  confirmed  by  the  observation  and  reflections  of  a  mind 
like  tlmt  of  Spurzheim.  That  our  difference  of  opinion  on  points 
of  importance,  has  not  in  his  view,  led  us  astray  in  regard  to  our 
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general  principles,  we  are  glad  to  Infer  from  the  (act,  that  he  kindly 
recommends  our  work  to  the  perusal  of  his  readers,  and  from 
his  remark  in  conversation,  that  he  read  a  portion  of  it  every  day. 

Under  the  tenn  education,  Dr  Spurzhefm  embraces  '*  every 
means  which  can  be  made  to  act  upon  the  vegetative,  afFective  and 
intellectual  constitution  of  man,"  upon  the  body,  the  heart,  or  the 
mind.  He  commences  with  tracing  the  improvement  of  mankind 
in  various  points  ;  and  is  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  education 
has  made  less  progress  than  almost  any  art  or  science.  He  as- 
cribes this  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  those  who  engage  in  education 
have  attended  too  little  to  the  structure  of  the  being  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  have  adapted  their  plans  too  much  to  a  particular  stand- 
ard, either  derived  from  themselves,  or  from  theoretical  views, 
without  any  variation,  correspondent  to  the  endless  varieties  of  the 
human  mind.  Another  error  of  which  we  have  repeatedly  spoken, 
he  considers  equally  dangerous  —  the  impression  that  faculties  are 
to  be  in  some  sort  fomieJ,  instead  of  being  cultivated  — that  the 
mind  and  character  of  each  pupil  is  to  be  cast  in  some  prescribed 
mould,  instead  of  being  merely  developed  according  to  his  individ- 
ual capacity  and  destination. 

Among  the  means  of  improving  our  race,  he  first  maintains  at 
some  length,  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  laws  of  hereditary 
descent.  He  next  describes  "  the  laws  of  the  vegetative  functions/* 
with  reference  particularly  to  the  periods  of  childhood  ;  and  presents 
maxims  of  physical  education,  which  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  beings  so  suscepti- 
ble of  influence  from  external  causes.  His  views  on  the  influence 
of  mental  cultivation  at  this  period  of  life,  are  entirely  in  accordance 
with  those  which  we  quoted  in  our  last  number  from  the  work  of  Dr 
Brigham  ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  urging  upon  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  the  following  forcible  remarks  on  the  evils  arising  from 
inattention  to  this  subject. 

*'  During  childhood,  as  well  as  in  infancy,  the  regulation  of  the 
vegetative  functions  ought  to  be  the  most  important  point  of  education. 
A  good  and  healthy  organization  is  the  basis  of  all  employment  and 
of  all  enjoyment.  Many  parents,  however,  are  anxious  to  cultivate 
the  mind  at  the  expense  of  the  body.  They  think  they  cannot  instruct 
their  offspring  early  enough  to  read  and  to  write,  whilst  their  bodily 
constitution  and  health  are  overlooked.  Children  are  shut  up, 
forced  to  sit  quiet,  and  to  breathe  a  confined  air.  This  error  is  the 
greater,  the  more  delicate  the  children,  and  the  more  premature  their 
mental  powers  are.  The  bodily  powers  of  such  children  are  sooner 
exhausted,  they  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  headache,  and  a  host  of  nerv- 
ous complaints;  their  brain  is  liable  to  inflammation  and  serious  ef- 
fusion; and  a  premature  death  is  frequently  the  consequence  of  such 
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afiolation  of  nature.     It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented,  that  the  influence 
of  the  physical  on  the  moral  part  of  man,  is  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood.    There  are  parents  who  will  pay  masters  very  dearly,  in  hope 
of  giving  excellency  to  their  children,  but  who  will  hesitate  to  spend  the 
tenth  part  to  procure  them  bodily  health.     Some  by  an  absurd  infatu- 
ation, take  their  own  constitutions  as  a  measure  of  those  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  became  they  themselves,  in  advanced  life,  can  support  con- 
finement and  intense  application  with  little  injury  to  health,  they  con- 
clude that  their  young  and  delicate  children  can  do  the  same.     Such 
notions  are  altogether  erroneous,  —  bodily  deformities,  curved  spines, 
and  unfitness  for  various  occupations,  and  the  fulfilment  of  future  du- 
ties, frequently  result  from  such  misunderstood  management  of  chil- 
dren.    The  advantages  of  a  sound  body  are  incalculable  for  the  in- 
dividuals themselves,  their  friends  and  their  posterity.     Body  and 
mind  ought  to  be  cultivated  in  harmony,  and  neither  of  them  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.     Health  should   be  the  basis,  and  instruction 
the  ornament  of  early  education.      The  development  of  the  lx)dy 
will  assist  the  manifestations  of  the  mind,  and  a  good  mental  educa- 
tion will  contribute  to  bodily  health.     The  organs  of  the  mental  ope- 
rations when  they  are  too  soon  and  too  much  exercised,  suffer  and 
become  unfit  for  their   functions.     This  explains  the  reason  why 
joung  geniuses  oflen  descend  at  a  later  age  into  the  class  of  common 
men.     Indeed,  experience  shows,  that  among  children  of  almost  equal 
dispositions,  those  who  are  brought  up  without  particular  care,  and 
begin  to  read  and  to  write  when  their  bodily  constitution  has  acquired 
Bome  solidity,  soon  overtake  those  who  are  dragged  early  to  their 
spelling  books,  at  the  detriment  of  their  bodily  frame.     No  school  ed- 
Qcation,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  begin  before  seven  years  of  age.  ' 
We  shall,  however,  see  in  the  following  chapter,  on  the  laws  of  exer- 
cise, that  many  ideas  and  notions  may  be  communicated  to  children 
by  other  means  than  books,  or  by  keeping  them  quiet  on  benches. 
When  education  shall  become  practical  and  applicable  to  the  future 
destination  of  individuals,  children  will  be  less  plagued  with  nothings, 
but  they  will  be  made  answerable  not  only  for  their  natural  gifts  of 
iniellect,^ut  also  for  the  just  employment  of  their  moral  powers,  and 
the  preservation  and  cultivation  of  their  bodily  constitution,  since 
vigor  in  it  is  indispensable  to  enjoyment  and  usefulness.     Thqy  will 
be  made  acquainted   with  the  natural  laws  of  nutrition,  and  all  vital 
fiuictions,  and  with  their  influence  on  health." 

Dr  Spurzheim  next  gives  a  very  interesting  view  of  "the  laws 
of  exercise,'*  for  the  various  faculties  of  man,  and  exhibits  very 
forcibly  the  folly  of  attempting  to  cultivate  the  mind,  by  acquiring 
the  ideas  of  others  instead  of  exercising  our  own  powers.  He 
shows  very  clearly  the  mistake  of  those,  who  require  children  to 
devote  their  time  almost  exclusively  to  artificial  signs,  instead  of 
acquiring  positive  knowledge.  Nothing  certainly  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  suppose  either  that  the  mind    is  improved,  or  that 
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knowledge  is  acquired,  by  the  mere  translation,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  of  one  class  of  signs  by  another  class,  in  themselves,  equal- 
ly removed  from  the  thing  signified.  Yet  how  many  seem  to  sup- 
pose, that  a  child  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  mother  tongue, 
when  he  can  repeat  the  sound  of  a  word,  on  seeing  its  charac- 
ters, or  write  the  characters  on  hearing  the  sound,  whether  he 
knows  what  idea  is  intended  by  those  characters  or  sounds,  or 
not.  How  common  is  it,  to  consider  him  as  well  acquainted  with 
numbers  when  he  can  repeat  the  names  of  the  Arabic  signs,  and 
go  through  the  round  of  operations,  with  these  magical  characters, 
which  his  rule  prescribes,  in  such  a  way  as  "  to  bring  the  ansvoer^^ 
although  he  may  have  no  conception  of  the  nature,  or  object,  or 
application  of  the  process  in  which  he  has  been  engaged.  It  is  not 
less  surprising,  to  find  many  teachers  who  imagine  that  their  pupils 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Geography,  when  they  can  tell  the 
names  which  are  attached  to  the  lines  and  spots  upon  their  maps, 
and  repeat  the  sentences  of  the  book  which  relates  to  them. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  artificial  signs,  Dr  Spurzheim 
endeavors  to  show  the  incoiisistency  of  making  the  acquisition  of 
languages  the  principal  olyect  of  education  ;  or  of  supposing  that 
the  mind  cannot  gain  ideas,  without  having  a  variety  of  names  by 
which  to  designate  each.  *'  1  hud  rather  learn  ten  ideas,  in  a  given 
time,  than  ten  different  signs  which  express  but  one  and  the  same 
idea,"  is  one  of  his  maxims  to  which  almost  every  one  would  as- 
sent. And  yet  what  a  disproportionate  amount  of  labor  is  often 
spent  upon  mere  signs,  in  the  early  period  of  life,  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  thorough  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  nature  or  the  truths  of 
science ;  and  above  all,  with  an  almost  entire  neglect  of  those 
branches  of  knowledge  by  which  a  youth  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  own  powers  of  body  and  of  mind,  and  with  his  duties  and 
destiny,  as  a  member  of  society,  and  as  an  immortal  being.  While 
Dr  Spurzheim  admits  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  ancient  lan- 
guages and  the  mathematical  sciences,  he  utterly  denies  that  these, 
or  any  other  particular  studies  are  the  exclusive  tests  of  intellectual 
ability,  or  the  exclusive  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  or  of 
extensive  usefulness  ;  and  considers  the  distinctions  founded  upon 
these  alone,  as  artificial  and  unjust. 

Under  the  laws  of  exercise  he  also  presents  the  very  important 
consideration,  that  the  feelings  are  to  be  cultivated,  not  so  much 
through  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  as  by  calling  them  directly  into 
exercise  —  not  by  instruction  so  much  as  by  example.  Fear  is 
more  effectually  overcome  by  frequent  exposures  to  danger,  than 
by  any  course  of  reasoning  upon  the  subject ;  and  benevolence  is 
more  effectually  cultivated,  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  objects 
which  it  ought  to  relieve,  than  by  the  most  powerful  arguments  or 
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exhortations.  In  reference  to  the  educator  Himself,  the  only  efiec- 
tual  method  is  that  so  well  described  by  Combe,  "  Whatever  you 
wish  your  child  to  be  or  to  do  —  be  that,  or  do  that  to  him."  The 
application  of  this  principle  in  discipline,  which  is  made  by  Dr 
Spurzheim,  is  not  so  frequently  thought  of.  The  feelings,  he 
maintains,  are  best  excited  and  cultivated  by  sympathy,  —  by 
means  of  that  natural  language  of  manner,  and  expression,  and 
tone,  which  exhibits  our  hearts  to  others.  It  is  on  this  principle 
that  that  seeming  paradox  of  the  wise  man  is  founded ;  '^  A  soft  an- 
swer tumeth  away  wrath."  "  In  showing  anger  to  children,"  says 
Dr  Spurzheim, ''  you  give  them  a  practical  lesson."  A  single  par- 
oxysm of  passion  may  be  overcome  by  angry  violence ;  but  mild 
and  firm  reproof,  and  kind  treatment,  will  be  far  more  effectual  in 
correcting  the  habit,  and  subduing  the  disposition,  because  it  will 
cultivate  the  opposite  feeling  in  the  child  himself. 

In  a  succeeding  chapter,  Dr  Spurzheim  treats  of  the  mutual  influ- 
eiice  of  the  faculties  in  exciting  each  other;  and  describes  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  and  the  different  faculties 
and  propensities  of  the  mind,  as  analogous  and  ultimate  facts.  He 
regards  the  association  of  ideas,  instead  of  being  a  primitive  power, 
as  a  simultaneous  activity  of  two  powers,  which  may  as  readily  take 
place  among  the  feelings,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  excitement 
of  the  intellect  by  the  feelings,  or  of  the  feelings  by  the  intellect. 
He  next  urges  the  importance  of  morality,  and  of  course  of  moral 
education,  as  far  superior  to  mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  He 
observes  that  it  is  "  as  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind  as 
oxygen  to  combustion,  and  respiration  to  human  life."  He  repro- 
bates the  system  which  makes  *'  the  cultivation  of  the  understand- 
ing" the  principal  object  of  education  ;  and  observes,  that  persons 
thus  educated,  *^  often  convert  their  intellect  into  scourges  of  society, 
tod  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  happiness  of  the  race." 

In  the  following  chapters,  Dr  Spurzheim  presents  a  great  many 
valuable  principles  and  maxims  of  education,  in  treating  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  faculties,  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  difference  of 
natural  endowment.  The  degree  of  strength  and  of  activity  in  the 
various  powers,  indicates,  in  his  view,  the  course  of  education  which 
must  be  adopted  by  each  individual.  The  most  active  propensi- 
ties have  the  least  need  of  cultivation  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  raise  all  men  to  the  same  standard,  or  to  com- 
pel any  individual  to  attempt  acquisitions  for  which  he  has  neither 
the  faculties  nor  disposition.  In  reference  to  the  motives  to  be  em- 
ployed in  education,  Dr  S.  believes  that  they  also  must  be  varied, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  individual,  and  that  the  same  dis- 
cipline, or  means  of  excitement,  cannot  be  employed  for  all.  In 
regard  to  emulation,  he  observes — '^  It  is  a  great  stimulus   for 
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children  to  learn  their  lessons,  but  as  its  influence  is  so  great  in  so- 
ciety, and  as  it  is  so  much  cultivated  in  social  relations,  1  6od  it 
advisable  to  omit  it  entirely  in  school  education."  He  remarks 
also,  in  speaking  of  the  influence  of  patronage  on  the  improvement 
of  literature  and  science,  that  "  mankind  will  suflfer,  and  that  all  in- 
stitutions will  remain  imperfect,  as  long  as  selfishness  and  glory  are 
the  aim  of  our  actions." 

The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  education  of  the  sexes  and  of  nations,  and 
an  appendix  on  the  subject  of  crimes  and  punishments,  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  examine,  even  cursorily.  We  can  only 
mention  his  leading  principles.  In  reference  to  the  sexes,  he  main- 
tains that  their  education  should  correspond  to  the  marked  diflfer- 
ence  of  powers  and  destination  between  them  ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  prescribe  the  same  course  of  instruction  and  training  for  both,  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Providence.  In  the  education  of 
nations,  he  believes  that  the  duties  devolving  on  a  government,  cor- 
respond in  their  nature  to  those  of  a  parent.  In  regard  to  penal 
laws,  while  he  maintains  the  utility  and  necessity  of  punishment,  both 
to  society  and  to  the  individual,  he  urges  that  the  strength  of  nat- 
ural propensity  should  be  admitted  as  a  palliation  of  crime,  no  less 
than  immediate  provocation  ;  and  that  some  who  are  now  treated 
as  criminals,  should  rather  be  confined  as  partially  insane  or  idiotic ; 
and  should  be  subjected  to  a  course  of  moral  training,  rather  than 
mere  vindictive  punishment. 

On  the  whole,  we  find  in  this  volume  a  development  of  the 
most  improved  principles  of  the  modern  school  in  education,  which 
ought  to  be  perused  by  all  who  have  time  to  devote  to  reading  on 
this  subject ;  and  we  think  it  is  not  difficult  for  those  familiar  with 
the  scriptures  to  separate  them  from  all  which  is  opposed  to  reveal- 
ed truth.  They  will  learn  too  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  new 
science  of  which  Dr  Spurzheim  was  one  of  the  parents,  confirms  the 
opinions  which  were  formed,  before  its  origin,  from  general  views  of 
human  nature,  in  regard  to  the  best  manner  of  preparing  man  for 
his  present  duties,  and  his  future  destiny. 


Art.  IV.  —  On  the  Office  of  Instructors. 

By  the  Ba&out  de  Gerando. 

Mr.  Woodbridge. — I  have  lately  received  from  Europe  a  Course 
of  Lectures,  delivered  by  the  Baron  de  Gerando,  before  the  Normal 
School  of  Primary  Instructors,  founded  in  Paris,  by  M.  le  Comte  de 
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Chabrol.  It  comprises  directions  for  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
education,  and  breathes  throughout  his  own  philanthropic  and 
Christian  sentiments.  I  have  translated  the  first  lecture,  **  Upon 
the  dignity  of  the  office  of  Primary  Instructors/'  Should  you  not 
like  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  **  Annals"?  E.  P.  P. 

Mt  Friends, — The  vocation  of  a  primary  instructor  is  not  merely 
a  profession.  It  is  an  office  in  the  state,  which  is  about  to  be  con- 
fided to  you ;  it  is  a  mission  which  you  are  called  on  to  fulfil ;  it  is  a 
moral  ministry  with  which  you  are  about  to  be  invested. 

The  laws  of  the  state  have  recognised  the  importance,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  this  office.  They  have  sent  you  forth  on  this  mission. — 
They  have  laid  the  foundation  of  this  ministry ;  and  they  continually 
regulate  and  protect  it.  The  primary  instructor  is  a  public  offi- 
cer, and  takes  rank  in  the  community  with  the  other  officers  of  the 
state,  whose  services  and  relations  to  the  public  have  an  object  of 
common  interest.  To  the  dignity  of  this  situation,  and  to  the  legiti- 
mate authority  which  flows  from  it,  may  be  added  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact,  that  a  number  of  families  place  in  your  hands 
the  precious  deposit  of  their  children,  and  make  you  the  delegates 
mod  representatives  of  the  paternal  character.  Your  dignity,  my 
friends,  is  therefore  a  reflection  or  emanation  of  the  high  dignity  con- 
fided to  the  Father  of  a  Family  by  Divine  Providence,  by  nature, 
and  by  the  laws  of  the  state.  Your  ministry  is  associated  with  the 
ministry  of  religion.  Instruction  is  the  handmaid  of  religion;  and 
your  school-room  is  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  God. 

Those  laborious  professions,  sometimes  contemptuously  called 
trades,  have  a  double  claim  to  respectability  from  their  utility,  and 
from  the  courageous  perseverance  with  which  their  fatigues  are  sup- 
ported. You  will  be  the  last  to  undervalue  these  professions,  for 
your  labors  will  bring  you  into  constant  intercourse  with  those  Who  ex- 
ercise them;  and  the  peculiar  relation  which  you  have  to  this  class  of 
the  community,  gives  its  peculiar  importance  to  your  office,  as  well  as 
makes  it  the  more  honorable  ;  for  how  can  the  real  value  of  any  par- 
ticular station  be  estimated,  except  by  a  consideration  of  its  useful- 
ness to  the  general  interest?  Man  is  placed  on  earth  by  Providence, 
to  make  his  life  fruitful,  and  to  contribute  his  part  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  This  is  recognised  by  society  too;  for  you  will  remark  that 
the  external  honors  it  decrees,  are  ever,  in  the  first  place,  a  tribute  to 
the  importance  of  services  rendered,  a  striking  expression  of  grati- 
tude. It  is  true,  external  honors,  do  oflen  give  a  false  impression ; 
for  they  of\en  descend  upon  posterity  without  being  supported  by 
the  virtues  which  first  called  them  forth.  Neither  are  they  necessary, 
even  in  the  first  instance,  to  prove  the  value  of  services.  You,  my 
dear  hearers,  may  learn  fVom  other  considerations  the  foundations 
of  your  dignity.     Let  us  proceed  to  these  considerations. 

The  special  object  of  your  services  are  the  morality  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  community,  the  most  precious  of  all  its  interests,  allied 
to  all  that  is  noblest  in  humanity.     And  in  what  can  men  more  ef- 
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fectually  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  men,  than  in  aiding  them  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  faculties  they  have  received  for  procuring 
it?  In  providing,  as  you  do,  for  the  first  wants  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  for  the  most  essential  wants  of  the  creature  endowed  with  in- 
telligence and  sensibility,  are  you  not  the  messengers  of  reason  and 
virtue  to  3'our  fellow  beings? 

The  duration  of  the  good  which  you  may  efiect,  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  early  period  of  life  in  which  you  act.  You  sow 
your  seed  in  a  virgin  soil.  You  lay  the  foundation  of  the  edifice. 
Rearing  childhood  from  the  cradle,  in  its  innocence  and  simplicity, 
it  is  your  duty  to  introduce  it  into  the  paths  of  knowledge  and 
goodness.  By  the  aid  of  what  you  bestow,  it  may  acquire  all  other 
blessings. 

Your  services  have  also  an  extensive  influence.  They  imme- 
diately affect  a  great  number  of  families.  Thousands  of  individuak 
may  in  turn  acknowledge  you  for  their  guides,  either  from  your  in- 
structions, or  those  of  your  pupils.  Indirectly,  you  constantly  in- 
fluence the  families  of  your  pupils.  What  a  precious  gifl  do  you  be- 
stow, when  you  restore  to  a  family  a  child  capable  of  improving  itself 
eternally !  The  whole  family  is  often  improved  by  the  new  ideas 
and  example.  Indirectly,  also,  you  must  influence  the  whole  place 
you  inhabit — the  whole  society  of  which  you  are  a  member.  In- 
dustry, good  manners,  general  well-being,  peace,  and  public  order, 
are  the  slow,  but  certain  fruits,  of  a  good  direction  given  to  the  pri- 
mary education  of  children.  Yes ;  society  expects  from  you  these 
elements  of  its  prosperity, — these  securities  for  its  future  welfare. 

How  great,  then,  is  the  sacredness  of  your  mission!  You  are 
called  on  to  contrilsute  to  the  progress  of  civilization  itself!  The 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  society,  in  knowledge 
and  morality,  is  now,  more  than  ever  before,  felt  to  be  essential  to 
the  security  and  development  of  our  institutions.  Nations  which 
aspire  to  liberty,  can  only  render  themselves  capable  of  attaining,  or 
worthy  of  enjoying  it,  by  means  of  the  virtue  and  knowledge  which 
are  the  consequences  of  such  offices  as  yours. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  consideration  of  the  legitimate  character 
of  your  ofRce  leads  us  to  inquire,  who  are  the  immediate  objects  of 
your  services?  And  are  there  any  members  of  the  great  community 
of  men,  Who  inspire  a  more  tender  interest  than  the  feeble,  inexpe- 
rienced beings  who  stand  on  the  threshold  of  life,  surrounded  by  dan- 
gers, from  which  they  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  development  of 
something  within,  which  must,  however,  be  called  forth  from  with- 
out? And  when  you  look  at  the  least  favored  classes  of  society,  how 
must  your  interest  and  your  zeal  proportionally  increase?  Children, 
who  are  destined  to  a  life  of  privation  and  fatigue,  need  a  provision  of 
strength  and  patience  proportionally  more  abundant.  The  more 
painful  their  condition  promises  to  be,  the  more  interesting  also  it 
will  be  to  you  to  alleviate  it,  beforehand,  by  timely  aid ;  to  teach 
them  to  do  more  and  better,  with  less  effort ,  and  by  making  them 
virtuous,  to  arm  them  with  true  energy  of  character.     The  less  time 
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thej  have  to  devote  to  liberal  education,  the  more  important  you  will 
feel  it  that  they  should  improve  the  rapid  moments.  The  more  they 
have  been  neglected,  and  the  less  they  have  been  guided  by  good 
counsel  and  example,  the  more  necessary  will  be  your  assistance. 
Perhaps  they  are  poor  and  destitute :  then  there  is  offered  you  a  no- 
bler privilege  slill, — a  higher  mission, — the  career  which  is  **  twice 
blessed."  In  procuring  for  these  children  the  means  of  overcoming 
the  difficulties  of  their  condition,  you  strike  at  the  root  of  their  mis- 
fortune. You  do  more  than  console  them ;  you  arm  them  with  cour- 
age against  misfortune,  the  power  to  create  resources  for  themselves. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  mode  of  estimating  your  office.  It 
demands  of  you  sacrifices ;  but  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  your 
services  increase  in  interest  and  honor.  Nothing  less  is  demanded 
of  yon,  it  is  true,  than  your  whole  existence.  You  no  longer  belong 
to  yourselves,  but  to  others.  Your  whole  life  may  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  devoted  to  them.  Not  only  your  time,  but  your  liberty,  and  the 
combined  action  of  alt  your  faculties.  But  is  it  not  a  blessing  to  you, 
as  men,  that  the  honor  of  your  vocation  in  life  is  proportioned  to  the 
call  it  makes  on  you  for  magnanimity,  well  disciplined  character, 
snd  intelligence?  One  of  the  most  difficult  of  qualifications  is  de- 
manded of  you — that  of  untiring  patience.  Surrounded  by  ignorant 
and  perhaps  undisciplined  children,  you  will  be  obliged  to  descend 
to  them,  and  to  make  yourselves,  in  some  sort,  children  with  them. 
Yon  will  meet  with  continual  obstacles  and  difficulties,  over  which 
you  can  only  triumph  by  calm  perseverance;  and  these  obstacles  will 
sometimes  be  occasioned  by  the  prejudices,  vicious  habits,  and  gross- 
ness  of  the  parents  themselves.  Opposed  and  disgusted  by  them, 
oflen  without  the  support  or  guidance  of  a  wise  adviser  and  friend,  all 
joor  resources  must  be  found  within  yourselves.  But  besides  this 
patience  and  internal  resource,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  unite 
to  solid  information,  that  talent  for  teaching  which  is  much  more  rare, 
and  more  difficult  of  acquirement.  You  are  also  expected  to  possess, 
not  only  a  wise,  firm,  indulgent  character,  and  a  life  free  from  re- 
proach, but  an  ascendancy  over  the  characters  of  others,  and  the 
power  of  directing  and  mastering  them ;  with  the  ability  to  form  their 
habits,  and  penetrate  their  souls  with  your  influence. 

I  must  confess,  that  in  return  for  all  which  is  required  of  you,  too 
little  external  compensation  is  at  present  offered  you.  All  the  friends 
of  the  great  and  noble  work  of  elementary  education,  mourn  over 
Che  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  the  compensation  that  is  allotted 
ID  you.  They  unceasingly  try  all  possible  measures  to  procure  you 
a  more  just  remuneration,  and  they  do  hope  to  see  your  labors  better 
rewarded.  But,  shall  I  say  it?  (the  good  men  who  hear  me  will 
comprehend  my  meaning;)  if  the  recompense  does  not  correspond 
to  the  utility  of  your  services,  that  very  circumstance  enhances  the 
real  dignity  of  your  office.  The  less  it  is  rewarded,  the  more  disin- 
terest :dness  it  sup{K)ses  on  the  part  of  those  who  fulfil  its  duties.  Is 
it  by  the  fees  paid  that  we  estimate  the  true  value  of  services  ren- 
dered to  our  fellow  men?     On  the  contrary,  gratuitous  services  have 
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ever  been  coQsideEed  the  most  honorable ;  and  a  duty  that  is  ill  recom- 
pensed, approaches  a  gratuitous  service.  Society  is  indebted  to  yoo. 
It  owes  you  esteem,  and  it  will  uhimately  pay  it;  and  the  thoughts 
of  its  most  valued  members  will  follow  you  in  the  modest  asylum, 
which  will  soon  witness  your  devotedness  to  the  good  work,  amid 
those  arduous  labors  of  which  the  world  is  ignorant. 

But  what  more  certain  testimony  of  general  esteem  could  you  re- 
ceive, than  the  confidence  that  is  felt  in  you  ?  for  confidence,  yoo 
are  aware,  cannot  be  founded  upon  anything  but  esteem.  In  your 
hands  are  deposited  the  objects  of  the  most  tender  affection.  You 
are  associated  in  all  the  dearest  interest  and  solicitude  of  parents. 
It  is  confided  to  you  to  preserve  and  prepare  the  happiness  and  future 
welfare  of  families.  To  you  is  granted  an  almost  boundless  power ; 
everything  is  confided  to  you,  without  any  other  guarantee  than  your 
character  and  your  conduct.  At  some  future  day,  we  hope  to  see 
these  little  children,  who  are  the  objects  of  your  care,  add  to  this 
sentiment  another,  not  less  honorable  to  you, — the  sentiment  of  grai' 
itude.  After  having  been  introduced  by  you  to  the  light  of  reason, — 
after  having  been  sustained  by  your  first  lessons  of  wisdom,  your  pu- 
pils will  feel  their  obligation  to  you  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
instruction.  They  will  feel  it  more  every  day  after  they  have  lefk 
you,  by  applying  your  instructions,  and  finding  how  useful  they  are 
to  them  in  the  duties  of  life.  When  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  they 
establish  themselves  in  life,  they  will  meet  you,  and  come  to  see  you. 
They  will  always  receive  you  joyfully,  eagerly  press  around  you,  and 
seek  in  you  a  friend  and  guide,  and  recur  ever  to  your  counsels. 
The  number  of  those  who  are  thus  to  be  indebted  to  you,  increases 
every  year.  From  all  sides  you  will  receive  this  voluntary  tribute  of 
affection  ;  and  when  you  shall  have  grown  old  in  your  labors,  you 
will  be  surrounded  with  many  generations  of  those  to  whom  you  have 
done  good.  My  dear  hearers,  how  noble  and  rare  is  this  prerogative 
which  is  reserved  for  you,  of  deserving  and  obtaining  the  gratitude 
of  your  fellow  men !  This  homage  is  far  superior  to  the  vain  ap- 
plauses bestowed  upon  power  or  success ;  it  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  brilliant  glory  of  renown. 

Let  me  remark  upon  another  rare  advantage  of  your  position.  It 
affords  you  a  constant  opportunity  of  perfecting  yourselves;  and  it 
furnishes  you  with  motives  and  means  to  do  so.  It  calls  upon  you 
to  exercise  your  faculties  in  the  most  active  and  continuous  manner. 
You  will  be  obliged  to  study  incessantly.  You  will  have  subjects 
of  observation  as  interesting  as  numerous.  You  will  learn  as  you 
teach.  You  will  become  better,  while  seeking  to  direct  your  pupils, 
and  to  make  them  good.  You  will  constantly  acquire  new  strength 
in  the  persevering  and  courageous  fulfilment  of  your  difficult  duties. 

This  high  and  just  esteem,  which  1  am  iiappy  to  express  here  in 
your  presence,  for  the  functions  you  are  about  to  fulfil,  has  often 
been  expressed  before,  and  in  different  ways,  by  a  great  number  of 
estimable  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  we  are  happy  to  find  the  most 
enlightened  philanthropists.     Some  have  labored  for  you,  by  seeking 
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to  perfect  the  methods  of  instruction  which  you  employ.  Some  ha?e 
produced  an  amelioration  of  your  condition,  and  taketi  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  security  of  your  future  welfare.  Some  have  used 
their  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  schools,  or  have  founded  them 
at  their  own  expense.  Some,  penetrated  with  the  ttue  spirit  of  re- 
ligion, have  invoked  its  support  in  your  favor;  some  have  given  you 
wise  counsels;  some  have  recommended,  directed  and  formed  semi- 
naries for  instructors;  some  have  wished  to  associate  themselves 
with  jou  in  your  labors ;  and  all,  in  these  different  undertakings, 
have  shown,  that  in  their  eyes  your  ministry  is  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful means  of  doing  good.  In  Germany,  we  have  seen  the  respect- 
able prebendary  of  Rochow,  and  the  Count  of  Bucquoy,  endowing 
Saxony  and  Bohemia  with  generous  institutions  for  primary  educa- 
tion. The  illustrious  Campe  labored  at  the  same  time  for  instructors 
and  for  children.  Zerrenner,  Wilmser,  and  many  of  their  country- 
men, have  published  treatises  and  manuals  for  the  masters  of  elemeu- 
tary  schools.  The  venerable  curate  Demeter  is  creating  a  method 
of  instruction,  and  giving  rules  for  discipline.  And  the  zealous  Din- 
ter,  an  instructor  himself,  has  become  a  guide  for  his  fellow  laborers, 
by  his  plan  of  improvements  in  country  schools.  In  England,  Drs. 
Bell  and  Lancaster  have  rivalled  each  other  in  zeal  to  simplify  in- 
struction, and  extend  its  salutary  influences.  In  Switzerland,  the 
excellent  Pestalozzi  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  noble  object  of 
ameliorating  education  in  all  classes,  from  the  first  lessons  of  the 
mother,  to  those  which  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  sciences ;  and  de- 
voting himself  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  by  the  exercise 
of  teaching.  Fellenberg,  that  distinguished  friend  of  humanity,  has 
erected,  amidst  the  vast  establishments  of  Hofwyl,  a  Normal  School 
for  primary  instructors,  and  an  Agricultural  School  for  the  children 
of  the  country,  to  which  he  gives  the  most  salutary  n^oral  direction. 
In  France,  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  respectable 
prebendary  of  Laselle  erected  a  special  institute  for  the  direction  of 
primary  schools,  and  created  the  simultaneous  method  of  instruction, 
and  for  twenty  years  struggled  against  every  difficulty  and  obstacle, 
that  the  holy  cause  of  elementary  education  might  triumph.  In  our 
days,  we  have  had  the  good  Abb^  Gaudier,  who,  spending  his  life  in 
the  midst  of  children,  breathing  only  for  them,  and  teaching  with- 
'out  relaxation,  is  also  the  friend  of  all  instructors,  enlightening  them 
by  his  advice,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  benevolence.  And  our 
dear  and  venerated  Liancourt,  whose  great  soul,  embracing  in  its 
solicitude  all  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the 
ffuffierings  of  the  sick,  the  relief  of  the  imprisoned,  the  propagation 
of  inoculation,  the  development  of  mechanical  education,  founded, 
at  his  own  expense,  schools  worthy  of  serving  as  models, — and  was 
always  found  first  wherever  the  progress  of  these  institutions  could 
be  advanced.  The  most  eminent  men  in  science  and  public  stations, 
have,  by  their  writings  or  efforts,  prepared  and  seconded  this  same 
progress.  How  numerous,  too,  are  the  associations  of  the  friends  of 
humanity,  who,  in  Holland,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  all 
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the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  at  Florence,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  have  been  formed  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge, by  seeking  for  improvements,  visiting  jrour  schools,  applauding 
your  success,  and  rewarding  your  efforts. 

What  a  testimony  to  the  importance  of  your  office,  is  the  co-opeca- 
tion  of  such  men,  my  hearers!  In  the  exercise  of  your  duty,  you  are 
surrounded,  as  it  were,  like  the:  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  with 
'*  a  cloud  of  witnesses,"  who  render  you  present  assistance,  and  call 
on  you,  more  eloquently  than  I  can  do,  to  fulfil  your  duties  worthily. 

But  this  opens  a  new  subject,  of  which  you  have  already  the  pre- 
sentiment. In  our  next  lecture,  we  shall  consider  the  dispositions 
essential  to  the  primary  instructor,  and  all  the  responsibilities  attend- 
ant upon  his  office,  at  once  the  source  and  the  emanation  of  his  dignity. 


Art.  V.  —  Practical  Lessons  on  Reading. 

Method  of  T^Boehing  Children  to  Recut  and  SjmU, 
Bt  J.  L.  Parkhurst. 

(Coatinuod  fiom  No.  I.) 

[We  regret  tbat  Uie  prenure  of  other  articlet  hat  obliged  ut  to  defer  thti  article  ;  and  atilF 
eompeli  ui  to  leave  it  unfiniabed.] 

Iif  teaching  him  to  spell,  I  have,  for  two  or  three  days,  spread  before  him 
twenty-one  small  letters,  and  eight  or  nine  capitals.  He  is  beginning  to 
spell  sentences.  I  consider  it  of  some  importance,  that  he  should  have  the 
letters  placed  before  him  in  the  proper  position,  and  in  alphabetical  order. 

^ug,  14. — Having  placed  the  letter <  undern,  I  have  taught  H.  the  com- 
bination ot;  not,  however,  without  some  difficulty.  He  has  also,  this 
morning,  made  several  unaccountable  mistakes,  in  repeating  his  exercise 
with  the  tickets.  When  I  showed  him  op,  he  said  ol,  and  then  on,  before 
calling  it  right ;  and  when  1  showed  him  on,  he  hesitated,  and  called  it 
wrong  once  or  twice.  He  remembers  perfectly  the  seven  words  that  he 
learned  yesterday.  I  find  it  much  more  difficult  for  him  to  remember  un- 
meaning syllables  of  two  letters,  than  it  is  significant  words  of  three  or 
four  letters.  I  wish  to  carry  the  experiment  farther,  before  I  form  my 
opinion ;  but  I  am  at  present  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  would  be 
better,  at  first,  entirely  to  omit  the  duo-literal  combinations.  Let  the  child 
first  spend  one  month,  and  perhaps  six  months,  in  learning  significant 
words  and  sentences ;  then  let  him  go  through  a  thorough  course  with  the 
*  ticket  system';  and,  ajler  all  ihat,  let  him  learn  the  names  of  the  letters. 

H.  has  to-day  learned,  in  Less.  6,  the  sentence,  '*  He  walks  with  his 
feet,  and  works  with  his  hands," — containing  five  new  words.  In  teach- 
ing him  to  spell,  when  he  hesitates,  I  let  him  Took  at  the  word  in  the  book, 
to  see  what  selection  and  arrangement  of  letters  to  make.  This  serves 
to  impress  the  forms  of  the  letters  more  distinctly  and  deeply  on  his  mind. 

Aug.  15. — H.  has  learned  at,  and  has  made,  I  believe,  only  a  single  error 
in  reading  with  his  ticket*), — calling  op  ol,  but  correcting  himself.  In 
showing  him,  in  Lessons  6  and  7,  sucn  words  as  he  has  learned,  he  has 
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made  several  errors,  arising  from  the  impresRion  which  I  mentioned  Au?. 
8.  To  teach  him  the  capitals,  I  have  placed  a  few  of  them  in  a  row,  di- 
rectly over  the  corresponding  small  letters.  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  in  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  capitals.  What  I  might  have  thought 
of  Mr  Worcester's  method,  i1  I  had  followed  it  implicitly,  and  not  covered 
the  capitals  in  Lessons  1  &  2,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  at  present  I  regret  that 
any  words  begin  with  capitals  in  Lessons  3--9,  except  the  first  word  in 
each  sentence.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  capitals  ought  to  be  learned 
more  gradually,  or  more  systematically.  And  I  am  even  inclined  to  think, 
that  it  would  be  better  if  no  capitals  at  all  were  used,  till  about  the  10th 
Lesson.  I  find  that  after  H.  could  spell  both  the  and  top  with  small  let- 
ters, and  The  with  a  capital,  he  could  not  toll,  by  that,  now  to  spell  Top 
with  a  capital. 

Auf.  17. — Having  placed  m  between  n  and  t,  I  have  taught  H.  the  com- 
bination om.    He  found  it  very  hard  to  remember ;  and  so  he  has  on. 

H.  is  exceedingly  fond  of  spelling.  I  iust  now  set  out  to  teach  him  the 
power  or  use  of  final  s.  He  has  before  learned  the  words  leg  and  legs  in 
the  Primer.  With  his  alphabet  before  him,  I  told  him  to  spell  leg.  He 
did  it.  I  added  «,  and  asked  him  what  it  was.  He  told  me.  I  told  him  to 
spell  6oy.  He  did  so.  Then  Uking  the  #  up,  '' What  is  that  ?"  ''Leg.^ 
«  What  is  that  ?"  «« Legs.""  "  What  is  that  ?"  "  Boy,""  "  What  is  that .'" 
"I  don't  know.**  **That  is  boys.  You  and  William  and  Edward  are  boys, 
you  know.''  "  Yes,  sir."  Then,  having  repeated  the  same  questions  in 
the  same  order,  I  told  him  to  spell  hat.  He  did  so.  Then  I  began  again 
at  lefc,  moved  the  s  as  before,  asked  the  same  four  questions,  and  imme- 
diately added,  "What  is  that?"  ''Hat.*'  "What  is  that?"  "I  don't 
know."  "That  is  hats;  such  as  you  and  William  and  I  wear  on  our 
beads."  Then,  having  repeated  the  six  questions  in  the  same  order,  I 
told  him  to  spell  cup.  And  before  I  had  time  to  go  over  the  questions 
again,  he  said,  pointing  at  the  word  cup  and  the  s  which  lay  annexed  to 
haty  "  I  know  what  th5  and  that  make ;  it  is  cupsJ"  I  then  had  him  spell 
ken :  and  he  knew,  in  a  moment,  how  to  pronounce  the  word  with  the  s 
mdded.  Perhaps  he  would  have  found  out  the  word  hats,  had  not  the 
■oond  of  s,  at  the  end  of  this  word,  been  a  little  different  from  its  sound 
at  the  end  of  kg  and  hoy;  the  one  sound  being  sibilant,  and  the  other  soft 
like  z.  I  feel  as  if  he  had  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the  power  and 
use  of  the  letter  s,  than  he  possesses  of  any  other  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

Aug.  16. — H.  has  learned  am  with  his  tickets ;  also  to  read  She  runs 
Jksi  in  Less.  6.  I  find,  to-day,  that  he  can  pronounce,  with  s  added,  any 
word  which  he  before  knew  without  the  s,  Mr  Worcester  says,  '  Be  care- 
ful to  keep  the  mind  of  the  child  occupied  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.' 
I  really  believe  H.  would  be  glad  to  spell  a  whole  hour  at  a  time,  if  I 
conid  attend  to  him. 

Aug.  19. — I  placed  the  vowel  t  under  a,  on  the  lefl  side  of  the  slate,  and 
tanght  H.  the  combination  ih  immediately  afler  ob  and  ab.  He  then  read 
thos :  ab,  ib ;  ob,  ib ;  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ob,  ib ;  ap,  ab,  ib  ;  op,  ap,  ib ;  &c. 

Aug.  70. — He  learned  to.  He  read  thus :  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ap,  ip.  Then, 
ob,  op ;  ab,  ap ;  ib,  ip ;  followed  by  a  repetition  of  former  exercises.  He 
also  learned  R  is  hoi. 

Aug.  21. — H.  learned  to  read  Get  my  hat.  With  the  tickets,  I  attempted 
to  make  H.  find  out  il,  without  being  told.  I  hetrun  thus:  ob,  ab,  ib  ;  op, 
ap,  ip ;  ol,  al,  U ;  hoping  that  when  he  came  to  il,  he  would  tell  it  of  his 
own  accord ;  bnt  I  was  disappointed. 

Aug.  22. — In  the  morning,  I  attempted,  in  the  same  manner,  to  make 
H.  fiad  out  ur;  but  with  the  same  ill  success.    I  began  to  feel  a  little  dis- 
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cooraged  in  regard  to  his  future  progress.  After  breakfast,  when  I  tried 
him  to  see  if  he  remembered  tjf,  be  pointed  at  the  x  and  the  next  conso- 
nant gf  and  asked  me  what  thtU  and  t/uU  spelled.  He  has  frequently  be- 
fore asked  me  similar  questions.  I  told  him  I  could  not  inform  him  to- 
day, but  should  be  glad  to  have  him  find  out  himself.  I  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity thus :  oh,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ap,  ip ;  ol,  al,  il ;  ox,  ax,  ix ;  og,  ag,  —  ;  and 
when  the  t  and  g  came  together,  he  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said  ^ig.^ 
This  was  what  I  had  so  ardently  desired.  I  was  satisfied ;  and  had  no 
thought  of  showing  him  any  more  new  combinations  to-day.  But  this  af- 
ternoon, having  sat  down  to  let  his  Ma  witness  his  performance,  and  hav- 
ing let  him  read  the  fifteen  combinations  just  mentioned,  he,  to  our  sur- 
prise, and  of  his  own  accord,  pointed  at  the  t  and  n,  which  lay  quite  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  said,  **  That  and  that  is  tn."  ^  So  it  is,  Henrr,** 
said  I.  **  And  that  and  that  is  tm,  and  that  and  that  is  i<,"  continued  he, 
almost  in  the  same  breath,  and  before  I  had  time  to  place  the  letters  to- 
gether. The  next  thing  was  to  take  the  vowel  i,  and  move  it  along  the 
consonants  in  order  from  6  to  ^  He  hesitated  only  in  one  instance,  and 
found  out  that,  by  having  the  consonant  moved  along  the  three  vowels. 
I  am  far  from  supposing  that  he  can  tell  the  five  combinations  he  has 
learned  to-day,  when  taken  promiscuously  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  show  him  the  next  vowel  for  two  or  three  days. 

He  makes  daily  improvement  in  spelling,  though  it  is  difficult  to  record 
this  improvement  with  the  pen.  He  is  much  pleased  with  the  capitals, 
and  has  learned  pretty  well  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  I  now 
teach  him  to  spell  in  the  following  manner:  the  board  containing  the  let- 
ters is  laid  before  him  in  a  chair,  with  a  book  for  him  to  lay  the  letters  on, 
in  spelling  each  word.  I  sit  down,  the  other  side  of  the  room,  with  a 
book  in  my  hand  or  the  babe  in  my  arms.  He  spells  a  word  on  his  book, 
with  small  letters,  and  brings  it  to  me  to  see  if  it  is  right.  If  so,  I  take 
his  book  and  send  him  afler  the  initial  capital  of  the  same  word.  I  then 
tell  him  another  word  to  spell.  When  he  spells  wrong,  I  open  his  album 
or  the  Primer,  to  the  page  containing  the  word,  and  let  him  find  it,  or 
show  it  to  him ;  and  away  he  hies  to  his  alphabetic  board.  When  he  de- 
clares himself  unable  to  spell  a  word  assigned  him,  I  set  him  to  select  and 
bring  to  me  as  many  letters  of  the  word  as  he  can  recollect ;  and  have 
him  tell  me  whether  the  letter  he  has  brought,  or  the  letter  that  is  want- 
ing>  is  the  firsts  or  last,  or  middle  letter  of  ^e  word.  He  then  completes 
the  word  by  seeing  it  in  the  Primer,  as  before.  A  peculiar  advantage  of 
this  method  is,  to  make  him  think  intensely  of  the  word  he  is  to  spell,  and 
the  form  of  each  letter,  while  he  is  walking  across  the  room. 

Another  method  I  must  not  omit  to  mention.  Showing  him  some  large 
word  printed  all  in  capitals,  I  let  him  tell  what  words  he  can  spell  with 
each  letter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  title  of  a  newspaper,  as  Christian 
Mirror.  Pointing  at  the  first  letter,  he  says,  *<  That  is  to  spell  Cat  with.*' 
•*  What  else?"  "  C<w."  "What  else?'*  "Ou/?."  Pointing  at  the  next 
letter,  he  says,  ^That  is  to  spell  He  with."  And  on  my  asking  him  what 
else,  he  mentions  Hat,  Hen  and  Hog.  or  as  many  of  them  as  be  can  recol- 
lect *'  The  next  letter  is  to  spell  Rat  with  ;  the  next  is  to  spell  /  can  hop 
with  ;  the  next  is  to  spell  Sun  with ;  the  next  is  to  spell  The  and  7hp 
with ;  the  next  is  /;  the  next  is  capital  ^;  the  next,  I  don't  know ;  tho 
next  is  to  spell  Man  and  Mug  with ;"  and  so  on.  He  has  got  so  that  he 
very  seldom  commits  such  a  mistake  as  to  show  me  a  capital  O  or  ff,  and 
asks  if  that  is  to  spell  Cow  with.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  a  child 
should  learn,  that  the  initial  of  a  word  is  the  letter  that  should  be  a  capital. 
I  therefore  dislike  Mr  W.'s  method  of  spelling  words  for  children  all  in 
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capitals.  They  are  very  seldom  so  spelled  in  books.  Hence  it  gives  the 
child  an  erroneous  impression. 

.^ug,  23.    H.  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  two  new  words. 

^*^ug.  24.  H.  has  learned  one  new  sentence,  containing  one  new  word. 
As  I  apprehended,  he  hesitates  and  errs  considerably  in  reading  promis- 
cnously  what  he  learned  with  his  tickets,  Aug.  22.^ 

^ug.  25.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  convenient  meth- 
ods of  condocting  a  promiscuous  exercise  with  the  tickets :  First,  form  the 
combinations  o&,  ap,  t/,  leaving  each  vowel  by  the  side  of  its  conspnant. 
Then  slide  the  t  down  to  the  next  consonant  x;  then  slip  the  vowel  a 
after  the  t  so  as  to  form  the  combination  al ;  and  then  let  the  o  follow  the 
€1.    Then  move  down  the  %  again  ;  and  so  on. 

Jfvg.  26.  Having  placed  the  vowel  u  under  t,  I  taught  H.  ub;  also,  to 
read  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words. 

•^^u^.  27.  H.  learned  tip,  and  also  to  read  one  new  sentence,  containing 
three  new  words. 

.^ug.  28.  H.  has  this  morning  found  out  tJ,  nx,  u^,  urif  urn,  ut,  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  did  ig,  in,  im  and  tV,  on  the  22d.  He  has  to-day 
learned  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words.  I  now  indulge 
him  in  having  the  Primer  to  look  at  bv  himself,  and  to  find,  in  any  part  of 
the  book,  such  words  as  he  knows.  He  also  sometimes  does  the  same  in 
a  newspaper.  He  now  very  seldom  mistakes  a  word  that  he  has  not 
learned,  for  one  that  he  has. 

.^ug.  29.  H.  can  read  promiscuously  what  he  learned  yesterday  with 
his  tickets.  He  has  to-day  learned  two  new  sentences,  and  three  new 
words. 

Jiug,  30.   H.  hu  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  five  new  words. 

Aug.  31.   H.  has  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  two  new  words. 

It  is  now  just  one  montk  since  II.  began.  I  have  made  out  a  list,  from 
which  I  find  that  ho  has  learned  sixty-five  words  from  the  Primer,  and 
thirty-two  duo-literal  combinations  from  the  tickets,  eight  of  which  are 
significant  words,  that  he  understands ;  making  a  total  of  seventy -three 
words.  I  have  reckoned  the  addition  of  s,  as  constituting  a  separate  word 
only  in  a  single  instance.  I  think  that  one  half  of  the  time  has  been  spent 
on  the  tickets ;  so  that,  without  these,  he  might  have  learned  one  hundred 
and  thirty  words  in  the  month ;  and,  without  the  capitals,  probably  one 
hundred  and  fifty.     I  reckon  nothing  as  LEAaisEo,  which  is  not  remem- 

^Sepi.  1.  Having  placed  the  vowel  e  under  u,  I  have  taught  H.  eb;  also, 
two  new  sentences,  containing  five  new  words.  Yesterday,  having 
spelled  feet  with  tickets,  he  covered  or  removed  the  last  letter,  and  asked 
if  it  wtLsfoat  now.  This  singular  question  is  thus  accounted  for :  he  had 
learned  that  the  addition  of  #  forms  the  plural,  and  its  removal,  the  singu- 
lor;  and  it  seems  he  had  thought  of  the  sense  quite  as  much  as  the  sound. 
Feet  was  the  first  word  he  had  seen  that  formed  its  plural  irregularly  ;  but 
he,  guided  by  analogy,  and  not  being  aware  that  the  irregularity  in  the 
spoken  word  afiTected  the  wiitten  one,  concluded  that  the  singular  must 
probably  be  formed  by  the  omission  of  the^na/  consonant. 

SepL  2.  H.  had  forgotten  eb.  Of  course,  I  taught  him  nothing  new 
with  his  tickets:  this  is  my  invariable  rule.  He  has  learned  two  new  sen- 
tences, containing  three  new  words. 

Sept.  3.  H.  this  morning  found  out  ev,  el,  ex,  eg,  en,  em,  et,  in  the  man- 
ner mentioned  Aug.  22d  and  28th.  lie  has  also  learned  two  new  sen- 
tences, containing  three  new  words. 

TOU   lU.  — HO.   III.  IS* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

CoxvEiiTfox  or  Teachers  at  Ciiccii«nati. 

In  our  number  for  November  1831,  we  g;ave  an  account  of  the  formation, 
in  Cincinnati,  of  an  Institution  to  be  called  **  The  Western  Academic  In- 
stitute and  Board  of  Education ;"  of  tlieir  purposes  and  objects,  and  of 
their  first  Annual  Meeting  and  proceedings.  We  also  announced  the 
first  number  of  a  monthly  periodical,  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Institute  and  a 
means  of  difliusing  correct  and  enlarged  views  on  the  subject  of  Education. 
Although  we  had  heard  no  more  of  the  work  until  quite  recently,  we  could 
not  believe  that  the  spirit  which  dictated  the  first  number  would  be  per- 
mitted to  slumber  ;  and  were  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  on  our  table, 
a  few  weeks  since,  another  number,  issued  in  Dec.  last.  It  consists  of  40 
octavo  pages.    The  articles  are  the  following. 

Art.  1.  To  the  Public.  II.  On  a  well  digested  system  of  Education. 
III.  The  importance  and  advantages  of  cooperation  in  the  cause  of  Edu- 
cation. IV.  On  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the  Western  College  of 
Professional  I'eachers.  V.  Proceedings  of  the  Convention.  VI.  Con- 
stitution. VII.  JiCtter  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  Added  to  these 
articles  is  an  Appendix  containing  several  important  articles,  on  the 
Construction  of  School  Houses,  Classification  and  branches  of  study  in 
Schools,  and  Reports  of  Trustees  of  various  Common  Schools. 

From  the  article  entitled  "  Proceedings  of  the  Convention,"  we  levn 
that  a  Convention  of  Teachers  was  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  3d,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  days  of  Oct.  1832,  at  which  much  interesting  anS  important  basi- 
ness  was  transacted. 

On  the  first  day,  an  introductory  address  by  Rev.  Mr  Bascom,  of  Augus- 
ta College,  on  *'  The  Philosophy  of  Letters,  reviewed  as  a  question  of 
moral  interest,^'  and  the  Rev.  Timothy  Alden  was  appointed  Chairman, 
and  O.  L.  Leonard,  Esq.  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  Secretary  of  the  Convention. 
Several  Committees  on  important  subjects,  were  also  appointed.  In  the 
evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr  M.  Butler,  of  Louisville,  on  "  The 
Qualifications  of  I'eachers." 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Convention,  lectures  were  delivered  as  fol- 
lows :  on  "  Physical  Science  in  general,"  by  Rev.  E.  Slack  ;  on  *»  The 
Study  and  Nature  of  the  Ancient  Languages,"  by  Mr  A.  Kinmont ;  on 
"The  History  of  Mathematical  Science,"  by  Mr  F.  E.  Goddard,  Louis- 
ville ;  and  on  the  ^  importance  of  preserving  the  purity  and  innocence  of 
the  infant  mind,  and  of  erecting  thereon  a  thorough  and  liberal  Edu- 
cation." 

On  the  third  day,  Mr  Thos.  Maylin  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Na- 
ture and  Objects  of  Education  ;"  Mr  Robert  Munford  on  "The  Duties  of 
Parents  and  Trustees  ;"    and  by  Mr  C.  Bradford  on  "  The  Modern  Lan- 
guages." 

During  this  day  and  the  following,  the  name  of  the  Western  Institute 
was  changed  to  that  of  "  The  Western  Literary  Institute,  and  College  of 
Professional  Teachers."  The  former  Constitution  was  therefore  revised, 
and  new  officers  appointed. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  select  and  recommend  subjects  for  stand- 
ing Committees,  submitted  for  consideration  the  following,  which  were 
subsequenUy  adopted  by  the  Convention. 

For  Common  Schools.    1.  What  branches  of  instruction  ought  the 
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Common  Schooh  system  to  embrace  ?  2.  Are  there  defects  in  Common 
Schools  ?  If  any,  what  are  they,  and  how  may  they  be  remedied  ?  3. 
What  are  the  duties  of  Trustees  and  Examiners  of  Common  Schools  ? 
4.   What  plan  of  buildin^f  is  best  adapted  for  Common  Schools? 

For  Academies  and  High  SchooU.  1.  What  course  of  English  and  Clsis- 
sical  instruction  ought  schools  of  this  class  to  embrace  ?  2.  In  whose  hand 
should  the  Governmental  power  be  vested  ?  For  Female  Schools,  3.  What 
course  of  discipline  and  instruction  is  best  adapted  to  female  schools  ? 
4.  Should  any  portion  of  their  time  be  devoted  to  domestic  Economy  ? 

For  CoUegts  and  Univernties.  1.  What  course  of  instruction  is  best 
adapted  to  toe  present  wants  of  society  ?  2.  Can  the  monitorial  system 
be  introduced  with  advantage  into  schools  of  this  class  ?  3.  What  sys- 
tem of  discipline  is  best  adapted  to  the  Government  of  Colleges  ?  4. 
What  dme  may  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  ancient  languages,  in  a  Col- 
lege course  ? 

We  also  learn  that  thb  second  number  of  the  Academic  Pioneer,  from 
which  we  have  derived  the  foregoing  facts,  **  is  issued  as  the  harbinger, 
or,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  pioneer^  of  an  uninterrupted  series,  in  hopes 
of  extending  its  influence  for  many  years,  and  over  a  widely  spread  and 
enlightened  people." 

Its  grand  objects  arc  **  to  invite  public  attention  still  more  particularly 
to  the  subject  of  Education  —  to  endeavor  to  point  out  the  errors  that  may 
exist  in  the  present  system  of  education,  and  discard  them,  —  to  seek 
after  and  to  recommend  to  teachers,  and  the  community  generally,  whatever 
improvements  may  be  useful  and  commendable  in  the  various  departments 
of  learning." 

ONTARIO  County  Association  op  Teachers. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Canandaigua  on 
the  9th  of  January.  From  thirty  to  forty  Teachers  were  present,  and  a 
ooneiderable  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  hearing  verbal  and  written  re- 
ports of  teachers,  in  which  much  interesting  and.  important  information  was 
communicated ;  and  in  suggesting  plans  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 
A  Committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare  a  Circular  to  be  sent  to  every 
teacher  of  a  district  school  tliroughout  the  county  ;  which  was  subsequent- 
ly prepared.  A  Committee  was  also  directed  to  prepare  an  Address  to 
Teachers  and  friends  of  Common  Schools  generally,  to  be  delivered  to 
them  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Association  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  the  2d  of  February. 

The  Circular,  above  mentioned,  had  for  its  principal  object  to  elicit 
written  answers  from  the  Teachers  to  the  following  questions :  which  an- 
swers were  to  have  been  given  on  the  2d  of  February,  at  the  aforesaid 
meeting,  to  which  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  were  particularly  invited 
to  attend. 

1.  In  what  town  and  district  is  your  school-house  located  ? 

2.  What  is  its  size  ?  What  the  length,  breadth  and  height  of  your 
aehool-roora  ? 

3.  In  what  state  are  the  desks  and  seats,  and  are  they  conveniently* 
arraaged? 

4.  What  conveniences  for  warming  it  ? 

5.  What  time  has  been  lost  for  want  of  fiiel  ? 

6.  Are  there  outhouses  of  any  kind  ? 

7.  What  is  the  number  of  regular  scholars  ? 

8.  What  branches  of  learning  are  taught? 
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9.  Do  you  make  use  of  any  apparatus  for  illustrating  particular  branches^ 
and  if  so,  what  apparatus? 

10.  What  books  are  used  in  the  differeut  classes  ?  [Give  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  books  used  in  the  school.] 

11.  Have  parents  and  instructors  visited  your  school  often? 

12.  Is  there  a  Lyceum  organized  in  the  town  ? 

13.  Do  teachers  ever  meet  for  mutual  improvement? 

14.  Are  parents  generally  interested  in  the  success  of  the  school  ? 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  morals  in  the  district  ? 

16.  What  publications,  relative  to  education,  are  taken  by  the  inhabi- 
tants? 

17.  Arc  there  divisions  of  any  kind  among  the  inhabitants,  which  affect 
the  usefulness  of  the  school? 

18.  Are  scholars  required  to  write  compositions  ? 

19.  Are  evening  schools  taught? 

20.  What  punishments  are  used  in  the  school  ? 

We  learn  that  the  meetinfi;  on  the  2d  of  February,  was  attended  by  teachers 
from  every  town  in  the  county  but  one ;  that  the  whole  number  present,  was 
about  sixty ;  and  that  a  third  meetinfi^  was  to  have  been  held  on  the  23d  in<itant,  at 
the  same  place.  All  this  evinces  an  increasing  attention  to  Common  Schools,  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  A  late  Geneva  Gfizette  nlso  contains  the  **  Address  to  the 
Teachers  and  Patrons  of  Common  Schools/*  above  referred  to.  We  are  reluc- 
tantly obliged,  for  the  present^  to  defer  giving  an  account  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  other  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

SOUTHWARK     InSTITUTK. 

An  Association  of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  has  recently  been  formed 
in  Southwark  (Philadelphia)  with  a  view  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  themselves  and  the  hundreds  of  others  in  that  district,  whom 
they  mean  to  enlist  in  the  same  object.  The  number  of  members  is  al- 
ready from  two  to  three  hundred.  **  They  have  secured  the  services  of 
several  gentlemen,  (me  evening  in  a  week,  in  giving  them  simplified 
scientific  lectures,"  and  the  lectures,  thus  far,  are  well  attended.  They 
propose  also  to  form  a  Library,  and  establish  in  connection  with  it  a 
reading-room. 

«     Makual  Labor  in  coififF.cTioN  with  Study. 

The  Manual  Labor  Academy,  in  Maury  County,  Tennessee,  is  located 
thirty  miles  south  of  Nashville.  The  country  is  fertile  and  healthy,  and 
occupied  by  industrious  and  moral  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  funds, 
furnished  by  the  liberality  of  various  individuals  from  several  of  the  mid- 
dle and  southern  states ;  and  an  excellent  farm  of  309  acres. 

The  Institution  is  new,  and  the  Manual  Labor  department  has  but  re- 
cently been  brought  into  full  operation,  although  the  number  of  students 
during  some  of  the  recent  sessions  has  risen  to  80.  A  trial  of  the  labor- 
ing plan  was  made  last  Summer  on  a  small  scale,  and  was  attended  with 
complete  success:  both  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  in  reference  to 
healtli.     But  during  the  ensuing  season  (1833)  the  students  will  be  re- 

3uired  to  labor  two  hours  a  day  five  days  in  each  week,  and  one  on  Satur- 
ay ;  and  provision  will  also  be  made  for  allowing  those  students  to  labor 
still  more,  whose  limited  means  may  require  it.  The  farm  is  to  be  stocked, 
and  furnished  with  proper  implements.  Should  mechanical  as  well  as 
agricultural  labor  be  introduced,  they  have  materials  in  abundance,  on  the 
farm. 
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There  appear  to  be  two  departments  of  the  Seminary,  a  principal  school 
and  a  preparatory  one.  In  the  preparatory  school  the  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  with  the  students  under  their  care  during  the  day,  and 
to  lodge  in  the  room  with  them  during  the  night,  that  they  may  have 
them  constantly  under  their  inspection.  In  the  principal  department  the 
students  will  be  permitted  to  study  at  their  own  rooms,  but  these  are  to« 
be  frequently  visited  by  the  professors. 

The  funds  of  the  academy  have  been  furnished  by  individuals  from  five 
or  six  different  states.  The  students  have  come  from  seven  or  eight 
States  ;  and  belong  to  six  different  religious  denominations.  This  evincea 
a  catholic  spirit  and  promises  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  are  a  President,  who  is  Professor  of  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  ;  a  Vice  President,  who  is 
Professor  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  Languages  ;  a  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ;  an  assistant  Teacher  in  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Languages ;  a  Teacher  in  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  a 
gentleman  who  acts  as  Steward,  Treasurer,  and  Farmer.  A  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy,  and  a  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages 
are  also  contemplated. 

We  see  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the  course  of  study  pursued.  It  is 
thorough,  and  in  tue  principal  depaitment,  occupies  four  years.  ^ 

Tlu  Ohio  Baptist  Education  Society  have  a  fartti  about  one  mile  fromihe 
town  of  Granville,  Ohio,  connected  with  a  Literary  Institution.  The  number  of 
students  is  about  sixty.  It  is  intended  that  those  young  men  who  feel  disposed, 
shall  sipend  a  part  of  every  day  in  manual  labor,  which,  without  interfering  with 
their  progress  in  study,  will  preserve  their  health,  and  defray  a  part  of  their  ex- 
penses.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Literary  department,  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare  youne  men  for  practical  life,  or  for  the  business  of  instructors.  To  these  if 
added,  a  Theological  department,  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  the  min- 
istry in  the  Baptist  Church. 

The  Episcopal  Manual  Labor  School,  under  the  care  of  the  Episcopal  Educa- 
tion Society,  Bristol,  Penn.  has  a  very  valuable  farm,  with  ample  buildings  on  it.. 

Froni  the  Western  Recorder,  of  December  last,  we  learn,  that  facilities  are 
about  to  be  afforded  for  manual  labor  in  connection  with  study,  at  the  Stockbridge 
Acadefny,  in  Madison  county,  New-York  A  mechanic  shop  was  to  have  been 
ready  for  the  accommodation  ot  forty  young  men,  in  January  last.  By  laboring 
three  hours  a  day.  it  was  supposed  each  student  would  soon  be  able  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  his  board  and  tuition.  The  establishment  is  respectable,  and 
the  location  healthy,  and  favorable  to  the  morals  of  the  young. 

Pamphlets  ojt  Educatioit. 

(L)  Letters  on  Popular  Education,  addressed  to  the  People  of  North- 
Carolina.  (2.)  An  Address  delivered  before  the  North-Carolina  Institute 
of  Education,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  January  20,  1832.  By  Alfred 
MooRc,  EUiq.  Afler  which,  the  following  Lectures  were  delivered  :  A 
Lecture  on  EHocution,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Art  of  Reading. 
By  Henrt  S.  Ellenwood,  Esq.  3.  A  Lecture  on  the  Imperfections  of 
our  Primary  Schools,  and  the  best  method  of  correcting  them.  By  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University. 

The  first  of  these  is  something  more  than  a  mere  pamphlet.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  eleven  letters,  first  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  two  or  three  years 
a^,  by  J.  Caldwell,  President  of  the  University  of  North-Carolina.  The  object 
of  the  writer  was  to  arouse  the  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  Education,  and 
especially  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  methods  of  instruction  in  ptimary 
schools.  Appended  to  these,  are  several  valuable  documents  on  Education ; 
moog  which,  are  improved  plans  for  monitorial  instruction,  and  an  account  of 
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tlie  Primary  School  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  with  plani  of  improTed  school -booaefl, 
fcc:  the  whole  compiisin^  more  than  100  octavo  pages.  The  letters  of  Presi- 
dent Caldwell  are  sound,  practical,  and  heart-stirring;  and  could  not  have  failed 
to  produce  effect.  Indeed,  from  a  comparison  of  dates,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that,  by  preparing  the  public  mind,  they  must  have  led  the  way  to  the  fbrmatioo 
of  that  A<>sociation  for  the  Improvement  of  Education,  at  one  of  whose  annual 
meetings  the  "Address  and  Lectures"  were  delivered. 

The  occasion  which  called  forth  these  addresses,  affords  a  cheering  indicatioD 
that  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  education  in  that  State,  which 
will  result  in  great  and  permanent  good;  for  we  fully  accord  in  a  sentiment  which 
Mr  Moore  has  attributed  to  Colbert,  that  **  there  never  was  an  association  of  in- 
telligent men,  (unless  they  had  factiotu  designs,)  without  some  good  resultinff 
from  it."  From  a  hasty  examination  of  the  character  and  contents  of  the  ad- 
dresse«,  we  find  much — very  much — to  approve ;  and,  in  one  of  them,  a  little 
which  we  regard  as  of  doubtful  utility.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  their 
authors  have  imbibed  much  of  the  spirit  of  improvement ;  and  while  we  canoot 
accord  with  them  in  all  their  opinions  on  education,  nor  approve  of  the  indiscrim- 
inate and  not  very  delicate  censures  sometimes  passed  on  individuals  and  classes 
of  men,  we  cannot  but  hope  tliat  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  public  opinion  oq 
this  important  subject. 

Schools  iir  Mississippi. 

A  writer  in  the  Natchez  Journal  calculates,  that  there  are  between  7000  and 
8000  children  in  that  State,  of  a  suitable  age  to  attend  common  schools,  who  re- 
ceive little  or  no  instruction;  while  there  are  sections  of  land  in  each  township, 
allowed  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools,  amounting  to  800,000  acres  in 
the  whole,  and  which  he  thinks  might  be  sold  for  ^2,000,000. 

Americaic  School  Aokict's  Society. 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  is  to  be  commenced  at  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  in 
Andover,  on  the  27th  of  the  present  month,  and  continue  about  two  weeks.  We 
are  pleaded  to  learn,  that  provision  is  made  for  a  large  number  of  lectures  on  im- 
portant and  practical  subjects, — in  addition  to  which,  daily  meetings  will  be  held» 
n>r  the  purpose  of  diitcusttion  and  inquiry.  Besides  an  Introductory  Lecture,  three 
lectures  are  proposed  on  the  condition,  wants,  and  means  of  improvement  of  the 
Southern  and  VVestern  parts  of  the  Union ;  two  on  Circuit  Schools,  their  necessity 
and  practical  utiUty,  &c  ;  six  on  the  Art  of  Teaching;  twoon  eachof  the  followin|f 
subjects:  Apparatus,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Directidh  of  Studies  and  appropriate 
branches  to  be  pursued  in  Common  Schools.  One  lecture  is  also  to  be  given  on 
each  of  the  following  branches,  accompanied  in  most  instances  by  experiments^ 
or  illustrated  by  diagrams,  specimens,  &c,  viz :  Natural  History,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Electricity,  Astronomy,  Magnetism,  and  the  Carstaiiian  system  of  writin|[^. 
Besides  these,  provision  is  made  for  additional  lectures,  on  other  subjects,  should 
it  be  thought  desirable  at  the  time. 

Self  Educatiozc. 

We  have  been  highly  interested  in  perusing  in  the  **  Tuscaloosa  Inquirer,*'  an 
address  by  Dr  Woods,  President  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  delivered  at  its 
first  Commencement,  Dec.  19, 1888. 

In  addressing  the  students  generallys  he  urges  them,  1st,  To  **  aspire  to  emin- 
ence in  knowledge  ;"  2d,  **  To  keep  aloof  from  all  the  distractions  of  party  poli- 
cs  ;*'  3d,  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  tneir  own  attainments  and  capacities ;  4th,  To 
have  regard  to  the  moral  state  of  their  hearts ;  and  5th,  With  all  their  gettings  to 
*<  get  moral  worth." 

In  laboring  to  persuade  his  hearers  to  aspire  to  eminence  in  knowledge,  Dr 
Woods  urges,  with  much  force,  the  necessity  of  steady,  persevering,  untiring 
eflbrts,  and  insists  that  **  labor  is  the  price  which  our  Creator  requires  us  to  pay 
for  every  earthly  good."  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  cogent  reasons 
adduced  for  seif-instructioa,  than  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
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■*  I  do  not  regard  any  young:  gentleman  as  having  taken  the  first  step  in  the 
road  to  an  honorable  eminence  who  has  not  reaseJ  to  rely  upon  his  friends,  and  his 
wealth,  and  every  other  factitious  aid  for  success*  and^who  has  notlhrown  himself 
entirely  upon  the  energies  of  his  own  mind.  His  whole  soul  must  be  imbued 
with  the  conviction  that  his  earthly  destiny  b,  under  God,  in  his  own  hands;  — 
thai  he  is  to  be  iprhat  he  mak^s  himself,  or,  be  assured,  he  never  will  be  anything 
worthy  of  imitation. 

**  This,  youoe  gentlemen,  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  our  countryman, 
Franklin,  and  ofmany  other  men  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  public 
education  with  which  you  are  favored.  They  soon  learned  that  first  lesson  of  all 
trae  greatness,  a  reliance  upon  one's  own  powers  and  the  blessing  of  God. 
It  was  their  self-education  on  which  they  rose  to  eminence.  And  permit  me  to 
tell  you  that  every  well*educated  man,  is,  in  a  srealer  or  less  degree,  a  self-edu- 
cated man.  Seminaries  of  learning  are  useful,  hecause  in  them  only  can  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  of  past  ages  and  of  the  present  generation,  be  collected  to- 
gether and  spread  out  before  the  lovers  of  knowledge.  Seminaries  of  learning 
are  useful,  because  in  them  are  gathered  youth  of  noble  aspirations;  and  by  their 
constant  intercourse  and  collision  in  the  same  lofty  pursuits,  their  minds  become 
polished,  invigorated,  and  stimulated  to  higher  and  still  higher  attainments. 

**  Instructors  are  useful,  because  they  may,  by  a  judicious  direction  of  your 
studies,  prevent  a  useless  expenditure  of  your,  time  snd  energies.  They  may 
propose  subjects  for  your  investigation.  They  may  point  you  the  way  to  emin- 
ence. They  may  aid  you  in  the  great  work  of  training  and  disciplining  your 
mental  powers  :  —  but  after  all,  that  work  must  be  yourt.  And  yours  will  be 
the  rich  reward.*' 

FCMAZ.S  College  at  Bogota. 

In  our  number  for  January,  we  inserted  an  article  from  the  Government  Ga- 
zette of  Bogota,  on  the  subject  of  a  Female  College.  We  have  since  been  fa- 
vored with  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  the  Executive  power  of  New  Grenada,  in 
which  we  find  the  following  regulations  for  this  novel  and  interesting  institution. 

The  decree  is  prefaced  by  a  declaration,  that  *'  It  is  a  duty  of  government  to 
promote  the  education  of  females,  who  necessarily  exercise  a  great  deal  of  influ- 
ence upon  our  social  happiness." 

The  College  is  to  be  under  ihe  care  of  a  Directress,  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Governor  of  Bogota,  and  subject  to  his  inspection.  Five 
Professors  are  to  be  appointed  —  one  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  one  of 
^Mnish  and  French  grammar;  one  of  drawing,  and  labors  appropriate  to  the  sex ; 
eoe  of  the  principles  of  morality,  religion;  urbanity  and  domestic  economy ;  and 
one  of  the  elements  of  music,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  Government  is  allowed  to  withdraw  these  professorships,  and  establish 
others  of  the  higher  branches,  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  professor- 
ships may  be  filled  by  males  or  females,  the  latter  being  preferred  under  similar 
circamstauces.  Five  scholarships  are  founded  for  the  gratuitous  education  of 
pupils.  The  funds  are  derived  from  the  property  of  suppressed  convents,  and 
from  a  legacy  left  for  this  purpose.  The  only  requisites  for  admission,  are  a  good 
character  and  good  health,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen  years. 

We  need  not  express  the  pleasure  we  ^el  at  this  important  step  in  a  country 
so  much  in  need  or  institutions  for  education.  We  rejoice  that  they  have  set  us 
an  example  so  well  worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  Governments  of 
our  own  happy  country  will  not  always  consider,  as  unworthy  of  their  notice, 
tboee  who  are  to  rear  and  educate  their  future  citizens. 

IirrANT  School  Society  in  Philapelphia. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1828,  the  •♦  Infant  School  Society  of  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties and  Kensington,**  (Philadelphia,)  was  organized.  The  Board  of  Managers 
opened  their  first  school  with  twenty-one  scholars.  In  a  few  months,  the  number 
was  increased  to  100,  In  1832,  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Managers  an- 
nounced seven  schools,— four  of  them  Charity,  and  three  o  them  Pay  Schools. 
In  the  Charity  Schools,  922  children  have  been  insUucted  during  the  past  year; 
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in  the  Pay  Schools,  the  number  has  been  smaller.  Since  the  formation  of  the 
Society,  the  schools  have  instructed  between  4000  and  5000  children.  Many 
of  these  pupils  are  the  children  of  parent*  who  are  poor  and  grouly  ignorant,  some 
of  them  unable  to  read;  and  not  a  few  of  them  intemperate. 

These  schools  have  thus  far  been  sustained  entirely  by  private  contributions. 
The  teachers  are  all  females,  and  the  Board  of  Mana^rs  consiits  of  twenty-five 
ladies.  The  objects  of  their  care  have  been  infants,  from  two  to  five  or  six  years 
of  age,  many  of  whom  were  clothed  by  the  benevolent  managers,  before  they 
were  introduced  to  their  respective  teachers.  To  secure  these  poor  children  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  each  day,  from  the  contagion  of  evil  influence,  were,  of  itself, 
a  noble  act  of  charity — to  give  them  intellectual  instruction,  is  a  work  still  nobler. 
Yet  we  hope  they  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  invigorate  their  bodies,  develope 
their  minds,  and,  above  all,  to  cultivate  their  hearts. 

PHILADKLPHIA    InstITUTK. 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  this  Institution,  we  learn  that  it  is  ftill  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  During  the  past  year,  the  number  of  members  has  in- 
creased (iom  248  to  890.  The  Library  now  numbers  751  volumes.  They  receive 
sixteen  weekly  and  daily  papers,  and  eight  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals. 

The  tax  of  filly  cents  on  each  member  has  been  abolished,  and  nothing;  b  now 
required  of  the  members  but  suitable  age,  and  respect  to  the  rules  of  the  Readiog 
and  Lecture  rooms.  No  such  infraction  of  the  rules  has  yet  occurred,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  to  expel  a  member.  The  moral  and  religious  lectures,  both  on  the 
Sabbath  and  during  week  days,  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  sustained  by 
the  eflbrt  and  expense  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  have  been  well  attended. 

BosToir  Academy  of  Music. 

At  the  commencement  of  our  editorial  labors,  we  urged  upon  our  readers  the 
importance  of  vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  education,  on  account  of  its  happy  in- 
fluence both  on  the  body  and  the  mind ;  an')  gave  some  account  of  the  simple 
method  of  instruction  devised  in  Switzerland.  We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to 
announce,  that  an  association  has  been  formed  in  Boston,  by  a  number  of  gentle- 
men who  have  long  been  interested  in  the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
instruction  in  singing  on  this  plan;  and  of  extending  and  improving  the  taste  for 
social  and  sacred  music.  With  these  views,  they  have  engaged  as  their  profes- 
sor Mr  Lowell  Mason,  late  President  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  whote 
science  and  skill,  as  a  musician  and  teacher,  are  well  known. 

Mr.  Mason  has  occupied  himself,  for  some  time  past,  in  the  intervals  altowed  by 
his  business,  in  giving  instruction  to  children  gratuitously;  and  his  Juvenile 
Concerts  have  excited  deep  interest  in  all  who  heard  them.  He  has  now  con- 
sented, at  the  solicitation  of  the  Academy,  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  this  object 
Several  schools  are  in  operation ;  and  he  is  expected,  as  soon  as  the  requiaite 
preparation  can  be  made,  to  commence  lessons  in  private  schools,  to  organize  oth- 
er special  schools  for  children,  to  open  a  class  for  teachers,  who  wish  to  learn  the 
improved  method  of  Instruction,  and  to  prepare  such  elementary  books  as  may 
aid  in  their  introduction  into  our  schools  generally.  We  need  not  pledge  anew, 
our  good  wishes  and  best  efibrts  for  the  execution  of  these  plans. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  success  of  schools  instructed  according  to 
the  Pestalozzian  system,  by  Mr  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  complete;  and 
also  to  find,  that  other  gentlemen  in  this  city,  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
same  objects. 

EirORAviiros  or  Animals. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  to  receive  the  four  first  of  a  series  of  Engravings 
of  Animals,  and  now  in  the  course  of  publication  by  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union.  Ttiey  are  drawn  with  great  truth  and  spirit,  and  finely  executed;  and 
are  accompanied  by  descriptions  and  illustrations  in  a  larifc  type,  to  b6  exhibited 
to  a  class  Their  durability  is  secured  by  putting  them  on  pasteboard.  Wo  have 
seen  nothing  so  well  adapted  to  the  object ;  and  think  they  deserve  a  place  in  eve- 
ry school.  We  only  regret  that  the  proportionate  size  of  the  animal  cannot  be 
preserved.  The  figure  of  a  man  in  connection  with  every  such  drawing,  would 
aid  in  forming  correct  ideas  oo  thif  point 
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Akt.  I.  —  Prize  Essay  on  Teaching  Penmanship. 

Jk  Eaay  on  tibe  l\aeking  of  Penmatuhip,  preitnUd  to  the  Americoi 

hutUvit  qf  hfisiructiony 

By  B.  B.  FofTKR, 
IWMlwr  •tWdtiag  in  lh«  Albuy  Aoadamj  nad  author  of  **  Praetical  PnniMMhip.*' 

Section  I.  —  Pesliminart  Rbmareb. 

I  SHALL  endeavor,  in  this  Essay  to  point  out,  in  a  plain  raannei 
tbe  most  efiectual  mode  of  teaching  the  art  of  Writing.  The  meth 
od  pursued,  will  be  to  lay  down,  in  their  natural  succession,  the  rule 
which  experience  and  reason  have  approved  as  the  best  for  commu 
nicating  the  art,  from  its  first  elements  to  the  attainment  of  the  great 
est  elegance  and  expedition ;  and  such  practical  remarks  will  b 
interspersed,  as  may  mciden tally  occur. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  skill  in  this  art.  —  First,  A  knowi 
edge  of  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters ;  Second,  Thepou 
er  of  .executing  these  letters  on  paper. 

It  must  be  apparent,  on  the  slightest  examination  of  the  subjeci 
that  both  the  above  requisites  are  mdispensable  to  make  a  good  pen 
man.  If  a  person  be  deficient  in  the  jirst,  although  he  may  pos 
sess  inimitable  ease  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  his  perfonr 
ance  will  displease,  from  its  want  of  just  proportion  and  symmetr 
of  parts,  it  he  is  wanting  in  the  second,  however  correct  the  forr 
of  each  particular  letter,  there  will  be  no  freedom  or  grace  in  th 
general  aspect  of  his  writing. 
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It  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  learners  If  they  could  be  first 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters, 
before  uudertaking  to  execute  them.  They  would  then  have  but 
one  thing  to  learn  at  a  time  ;  whereas,  they  are  now  embarrassed 
with  all  the  niceties  of  form  and  proportion,  at  the  same  moment 
when  they  find  their  whole  power  of  attention  little  enough  to  en- 
counter all  the  difficulties  oi  a  correct  posture,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  pen,  and  the  other  requisites  for  good  execution.  Yet  with  the 
very  young,  a  theoretic  knowledge  is  too  often  no  knowledge  at  all, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  found  expedient  from  the  outset,  to  sufier 
the  pupil  to  learn  the  form  of  each  letter,  by  making  It  with  a  pen. 
Thus,  both  the  requisites  above  mentioned,  are  acquired  simulta- 
neously. Admitting  this  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  the  principal  objects 
of  attention  arrange  themselves  in  the  following  order : 
I.  The  position  of  the  body. 
II.     The  position  of  the  paper. 

III.  The  manner  of  holding  the  pen. 

IV.  The  form  of  the  letters. 

V.     The  movements  by  which  the  letters  are  executed. 

I.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  body. 
This,  and  the  second  and  third  of  the  objects  Just  enumerated,  may 
to  some  appear  unimportant,  but  they  are  far  from  being  so.  They 
cannot  be  too  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  neglect  of  either  of  them 
will  retard  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  and  in  the  end,  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  acquisition  of  a  free  and  elegant  current  hand,  which, 
of  course,  is  his  ultimate  object.  If,  in  these  particulars,  he  be  suf- 
fered to  begin  with  wrong  habits,  they  will  grow  upon  him,  and  be 
will  not  afterwards  be  able*  to  shake  them  off  without  much  pains 
and  trouble.  It  is  much  easier  for  him  to  form  correct  habits  in  the 
beginning,  than,  in  later  life,  to  divest  himself  of  bad  ones.  I  would 
earnestly  press  the  remark  on  the  consideration  of  every  one  who 
honors  these  pages  with  a  perusal,  that  very  much  of  the  pupil's 
success  depends  upon  attention  to  seemingly  minute  points,  when 
first  beginning  to  write.  Deviations  from  a  judicious  course  com- 
menced at  that  period,  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  the  worst  conse- 
quences, and  often,  the  evil  done  Is  without  remedy,  from  the  fix- 
edness of  the  habit. 

The  pupil  should  sit  in  an  easy,  upright  posture.  His  scat  should 
be  near  the  desk,  so  that  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  reach  over,  and 
the  desk  should  not  be  quite  so  high  as  the  level  of  his  elbow  when 
hisjarm  is  drawn  close  to  his  side.  Thus  he  will  escape  all  the  evils 
attendant  upon  a  distorted  position  ;  which  are,  first,  dlscoinfort  and 
constraint,  then  pain,  and  lastly,  disease.  For  when,  as  is  loo  often 
the  case,  the  head  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  chest  contracted,  and 
this  posture  becomes  habitual,  It  is  unquestionably  the  source  —  es- 
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pecially  with  those  who  write  much,  —  of  many  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  which  not  seldom  terminate  fatally.  A  more  natural  posture 
l¥ould  not  only  be  more  healthy,  but  would  give  greater  freedom  in  the 
management  of  the  pen.  The  body  should  bend  a  little  forward,  but 
should  by  no  means  press  against  the  desk.  The  left  side  should 
be  brought  near  the  desk,  the  feet  placed  obliquely,  in  the  same  di- 
rection with  the  slant  of  the  writing,  and  the  weight  of  the  body 
supported  by  the  left  arm,  so  far  as  necessary  to  be  supported  by 
either.  The  right  arm  should  rest  lightly  on  the  desk  near  the  el- 
bow, and  be  kept  three  or  four  inches  from  the  body.  The  posi- 
tion just  described  gives  the  body  a  firm  attitude,  affords  the  right 
arm  an  easy  play,  and  allows  it  to  move  with  perfect  liberty. 

II.  The  paper  should  be  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  right 
arm,  and  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  desk.  This  is  recommended 
not  only  by  my  own  uniform  experience,  but  by  the  opinion  of  the 
most  judicious  writer^. 

III.  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  manner  of  holding 
the  pen.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  The  teacher 
should  not  suffer  the  least  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  to  escape  no- 
tice and  correction.  For  although  it  is  very  laborious,  and  requires 
great  patience,  to  regulate  the  position,  paper,  pen,  he.  as  often  as 
is  necessary,  yet  the  correct  method  in  all  these  matters  must  be  ac- 
quired before  the  pupil  can  ever  attain  to  any  excellence  in  the  art. 
The  teacher  should  be  constantly  at  the  pupil's  elbow,  for  if  left  to 

f)ractise  alone,  he  will  be  liable  to  continual  error,  and  there  is  no 
iroit  to  the  mischiefs  flowing  from  a  wrong  beginning.  The  pen 
should  be  gently  held,  not  tightly  grasped,  between  the  thumb,  and 
first  and  second  fingers.  Little  children  should  keep  the  second 
finger  nearly  half  an  inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen,  but  pupils  of 
ten  years  old  and  upwards,  about  one  inch  from  the  point.  The 
hand  may  be  supported  on  the  top  of  the  little  finger,  keeping  the 
one  next  to  it  bent  inwards;  or  if  the  pupil  prefers,  it  may  be  sup- 
ported on  the  ends  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  inclined  towards 
the  palm  of  the  hand.  In  either  of  these  posiuons  a  free,  unfettered 
hand  writing  may  be  acquired.  There  is  a  trifling  rule,  which  if 
attended  to,  would  keep  the  pen  in  its  right  position,  viz.  that  the 
top  of  the  pen  should  always  point  to  the  right  shoulder. 

IV.  The  next  object  is,  to  gain  a  familiarity  with  the  forms  and 
proportions  of  the  letters.  The  general  convenience  which  teach- 
ers find,  or  imagine,  in  beginning  their  instructions  on  this  head,  at 
the  very  same  tmie  when  th^y  first  put  a  pen  into  the  hand  of  the 
pupil,  induce  me  in  the  foregoing  remarks  to  concede  that  the  use 
of  the  pen  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  might  be  taught  together. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  they  would  more  thoroughly,  and  more  eas- 
ily be  learned  separately.     I  am  far  from  recommending  that  the 
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ferms  of  the  letters  should  be  taught  by  mere  verbal  instnictioo. 
But  every  person  of  observation  must  have  remarked,  that  almost 
every  child,  before  he  is  brought  to  a  desk,  in  order  to  be  taught  to 
write,  amuses  himself  with  making  pictures,  or  more  properly  scrawl- 
ing figures  with  such  materials  as  he  can  lay  his  hands  on.  This 
natural  inclination  requires  only  to  be  properly  directed,  and  the 
shapeless  figures  may  be  made  to  assume  proportion  and  symmetry. 
Let  the  pupil  continue  to  use  the  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and  lead 
pencil,  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  resort  for  childish  diver- 
sion ;  or,  if  more  convenient,  let  him  be  provided  with  a  black  board 
and  chalk.  The  teacher  should  then  exhibit  the  forms  of  the  let- 
ters by  practical  exemplifications,  on  a  large  black  board,  placed  in 
full  view  of  the  class.  The  pupil  should  be  requested  to  inspect 
each  letter  with  care,  and  then  to  imitate  it  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  the  materials  before  mentioned.  ^^ 

The  letter  o,  will  probably  be  found  the  most  convenient  for  ref- 
erence, as  to  height  and  proportion ;  thus,  the  height  of  the  n  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  o,  and  the  distance  between  its  principal  strokes 
is  the  width  of  the*o,  &c.  These  proportions  should  be  well  im- 
pressed on  the  pupil's  mind,  by  examination  with  question  and  an- 
swer, following  his  imitations  of  each  letter.  The  same  method 
may  be  extended  from  the  simple  elementary  characters  to  their 
various  combinations,  and  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  shortest  and 
most  effectual  method  of  impressing  the  pupil  with  correct  ideas  of 
the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters. 

Any  teacher,  who  pleases,  may,  of  course,  allow  his  pupil  to  use 
the  pen  in  the  process  above  described  ;  but  I  should  myself  advise 
not  to  use  it  yet.  It  may  naturally  be  asked,  since  penmanship  is 
to  be  taught,  why  not  eive  the  pupil  a  pen  from  the  first  ?  The  an- 
swer is  ready, — that  it  is  desirable  for  a  child  to  have  its  whole  at- 
tention confined  to  a  single  object  at  a  time.  If  we  give  a  pen  to 
the  young  pupil  at  his  first  lesson,  his  attention  is  alternately  occu- 
pied by  two  objects,  each  of  which  is  new,  and  consequently  diffi- 
cult to  him,  —  the  manner  of  holding  his  pen,  and  the  form  of  the 
letters.  The  distraction  of  mind  which  follows  this  constrained  at- 
tention to  two  things  at  once,  is  apt  to  produce  the  ill  effect,  that 
neither  is  learned  well  or  easily  ;  and  this  is  entirely  prevented  by 
simply  teaching  one  thing  at  a  time. 

First,  therefore,  let  the  pupil  learn  the  forms  of  all  the  letters  by 
using  any  of  the  materials  mentioned  above;  and  afterwards,  when 
these  are  perfectly  familiar,  let  him  take  a  pen,  and  he  will  then 
have  nothmg  to  do,  but  to  learn  the  use  of  that  new  instrument. 
These  observations,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  apply  only  to  be- 
ginners. Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pen, 
may  with  propriety  continue  to  use  it,  in  improving  the  forms  of 
their  letters. 
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Particcilar  directions  as  to  each  letter,  can  only  be  given  by  the 
teacher,  in  practical  lessons.  The  general  rules  under  this  head, 
which  should  be  continually  urged  upon  the  pupil's  attention,  are 
the  following : 

1.  That  his  strokes  be  made  straight. 

2.  That  they  be  parallel. 

3.  At  equal  distances. 

4.  With  equal  proportions. 

Even  these  are  too  abstract  for  young  beginners,  without  practi* 
cal  illustration  ;  with  the  aid  of  that,  a  judicious  teacher  may  make 
them  intelligible  to  very  young  children. 

V.  The  principal  movements  by  which  the  letters  are  execu- 
ted are  three.  Although  they  do  not  come  fully  into  use,  with 
all  their  combinations,  untU  the  pupil  attempts  Current  Hand 
Writing,  yet  he  should  from  the  beginning  be  made  acquainted 
with  them,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  call  them  into  use,  as  soon  as 
the  proper  occasion  arises. 

1.  The  first  movement  is  that  of  the  whole  arm.  It  may  be 
either  perpendicular  or  lateral.  When  perpendicular,  it  accustoms 
the  pupil  to  preserve  the  correct  position  of  the  hand  and  pen, 
and  to  move  his  arm  lightly  on  the  table.  When  lateral,  it  gives 
great  expertness  and  rapidity  of  execution. 

2.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  the  fore-arm,  without  a 
separate  movement  of  the  fingers.  It  is  a  simultaneous,  connected 
movement  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm ;  the  muscles  of  the  under 
part  of  the  arm  playing,  but  not  sliding  on  the  table  ;  the  nails  of 
the  third  and  fourth  fingers  gliding  on  the  paper ;  the  wrist  ele- 
vated a  little,  not  exceeding  an  inch.  By  means  of  the  extend- 
mg  and  contracting  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arrn,  without 
changing  its  place  on  the  table,  a  remarkably  free,  bold,  and  com- 
manding movement  is  obtained. 

3.  The  third  and  least  movement  is  that  of  the  fingers,  and  is 
so  simple  as  to  require  no  particular  description. 

The  first  combination  of  the  movements  is  the  addition  of  the 
movement  of  the  fingers  to  that  of  the  whole  arm.  While  the 
.  wrist  should  never,  either  in  this  or  any  of  the  movements  or  com- 
binadons,  touch  the  table,  the  arm  should  never  in  any  of  them  be 
raised  from  it.  Observing  these  directions,  the  fingers  cannot  be 
too  freely  used. 

The  second  combination  is  the  addition  of  the  movement  of  the 
fingers  to  that  of  the  fore-arm.  In  this  combination,  the  fore-arm 
rests  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  near  the  elbow.  The  difference 
between  this  combination  and  the  first  is,  that  in  the  first,  the  whole 
arm  moves  upon  the  table,  the  elbow  regularly  following  and  near- 
ly coinciding  with  the  movement  of  the  hand  ;  but  m  the  second| 
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the  fore  arm,  although  it  moves  upon  the  table,  remains  stationary 
near  the  elbow.  In  writing  by  the  second  movement,  or  by  the 
second  combination,  the  learner  must  slide  his  arm,  laterally  along 
the  table,  at  convenient  distances,  so  that  his  hand  and  elbow  will 
always  be  in  a  line  with  the  place  where  the  word  b  to  be  written, 
and  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  paper.  At  each  remove,  he 
will  again  rest  his  fore-arm  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  near  the  eli)ow, 
and  write  the  next  word  or  words,  as  far  as  convenient;  and  so  on 
to  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  i/Urd  comlnnation,  is  the  union  of  the  first  and  second,  not 
simultaneously,  but  in  succession. 

The  first  and  third  movements  are  all  which  are  essential  to  the 
beginner,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  requisite  in  the  careful 
and  deliberate  writing  of  large  hand.  The  introduction  of  the 
second  movement  and  its  combinations  to  the  notice  of  teachers  of 
this  art  has  been  brought  about  by  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  of  Mr 
Joseph  Carstairs,  of  London,  who  deserves  high  credit  for  insisting 
on  the  importance  of  acquiring,  from  the  first,  the  mastery  of  these 
combined  movements.  By  obtaining  such  a  mastery,  the  most 
valuable  advantages  are  secured.  The  practice  of  frequently  lift- 
ing the  pen,  which  is  incompatible  with  bold  and  free  writing,  is 
avoided.  Strength  and  steadiness  of  hand  are  acquired.  The 
great  fault  of  turning  the  hand  over  to  the  right,  and  jerking  it  from 
point  to  point,  to  keep  pace  ^ith  the  progress  of  the  writing,  — 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  concentration  of  all  the  vices  of  the 
common  svstem  of  teaching,  —  is  entirely  eradicated  ;  and  in  place 
of  it,  uniformity,  grace,  boldness  and  rapidity  are  obtained.  The 
arm  moves  along  insensibly  and  without  effort,  by  the  very  act  of 
forming  the  letters. 

Although  great  perseverance  is  necessary  to  acquire  these  move- 
ments thoroughly,  yet  there  are  powerful  encouragements  to  efibrt 
and  patience.  For  success  is  certain,  and  the  pupil  sees  it ;  and 
there  is  besides,  a  bewitching  allurement  in  practising  the  exercises, 
growing  out  of  his  plain  perception  that  at  every  step  be  is  accom- 
plishing great  things,  in  the  acquirement  of  power,  in  eradicating 
vicious  habits,  and  in  making  steady  and  permanent  advances, 
towards  becoming  an  expert  and  elegant  penman.  In  connection 
with  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  movement,  the  following 
rules  should  be  carefully  inculcated  upon  the  pupil. 

First,  That  he  should  be  able  to  move  the  hand  and  arm,  in 
every  direction  with  equal  facility. 

Second.  That  an  habitual  movement  of  the  hand  and  arm 
should  be  acquired,  equally  applicable  to  every  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  producing  by  its  own  tendency,  the  same  inclination  of  the 
letters  and  the  same  distance  between  them. 
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Third.  That  the  pressure  of  the  pen  on  the  paper  should  be 
light  and  easy,  to  promote  uniformity,  both  in  motion  and  in  the 
general  aspect  of  the  writing.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  above  rules  are  mainly  applicable  to  expeditious  current  hand 
tariting. 

Tbb  subject  of  the  mechanical  movements  necessary  to  execute 
erery  piece  of  writing  is  the  most  important  branch  of  the  art.  A 
man  may  have  a  correct  taste  and  judgment  in  writing,  or  in  any 
other  art,  without  being  skilful  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  same 
art ;  but  the  power  of  executing  well,  almost  necessarily  presup- 
poses a  just  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  executed.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
ecute a  piece  of  writing,  naturally  leads  the  mind  to  reflect  on  that 
which  the  hand  executes,  that  is,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the 
letters.  So  that  it  is  plain,  that  one  may  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  the  power  to  execute 
them ;  while  on  the  contrary,  one  is  not  likely  to  have  what  is  usu- 
ally termed  a  command  of  hand,  —  a  power  to  execute  well  — 
without  combining  with  it  a  correct  idea  of  the  forms  of  the  letters. 
Execution,  then,  ought  much  rather  to  be  the  object  of  the  teach- 
er's attention  than  the  mere  forms  of  the  letters.  The  growing 
taste  of  a  pupil  will  gradually  correct  the  imperfect,  awkward,  or 
fantastic  forms  he  may  have  given  his  letters  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  acquire  a  masterly  command  of  hand  by  solitary  practice,  where 
the  foundation  was  not  well  laid,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  easiest 
and  roost  natural  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted,  that  this  is  a  principal  reason  why  many  continue 
through  their  whole  lives  to  write  very  badly,  notwithstanding  that 
they  have  a  great  deal  of  writing  to  do. 
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The  pupil  having  been  blly  mstructed  in  regard  to  the  posture 
of  his  body,  the  position  of  his  paper,  the  manner  of  holding  his 
pen,  the  forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters,  and  the  movements 
by  which  tliey  are  to  be  executed,  may  now  begin  to  practise 
what  be  has  been  taught.  The  copy-book  for  large  hand  should 
be  ruled  with  horizontal  lines  -^  of  an  inch  apart,  and  oblique  lines 
about  -f^  of  an  inch  apart,  forming  an  angle  of  56  degrees  with 
the  horizontal  lines.  The  pupil  should  comnience  with  making 
straight  strokes,  and  practise  them  till  he  can  hold  the  pen  cor^ 
rectly  and  execute  them  easily.  The  correct  formation  of  this 
first  stroke,  is  of  more  importance  than  is  usually  imagined.  The 
simplest  things  have  their  difficulties ;  and  the  circle  drawn  by 
Appelles,  equally  displayed  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  master;  as 
the  finely  chiselled  foliage  of  the  Corinthian  Capital.     The  letter 
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t,  written  ^  of  an  inch  in  height  should  be  the  second  copy,  and 
the  first  stroke  of  the  m  the  third  copy.  The  last  stroke  of  the  m 
should  be  the  fourth  copy,  and  the  same  stroke  doubled,  the 
fifth  copy.  These  preliminary  exercises  contain  the  most  import- 
ant elements  of  English  hand-writing.  From  them,  together  with 
the  0,  singly  or  combined,  a  majority  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet may  be  formed.  They  must  therefore  be  practised  with  the 
copies  before  the  learner,  till  they  become  perfectly  familiar.  The 
pupil  should  write  two  or  three  pages  of  one  copy  before  beginning 
another,  but  not  without  having  each  line  carefully  corrected. 
Every  letter  should  be  examined,  its  errors  pointed  out,  and  cor- 
rections made  by  the  teacher. 

The  practice  of  writiug  straight  strokes  alternately  with  other 
copies,  lias  a  very  good  effect.  It  aflbrds  the  pupil  a  variety  which 
'prevents  him  from  soon  becoming  weary,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
disciplines  his  fingers  and  hand,  and  enables  him  to  form  the  short 
letters  with  ease  and  correctness. 

Let  the  pupil  learn  to  *'  make  haste  slowly."  Instead  of  being 
indulged  in  that  prurient  desire  which  children  so  often  display, 
of  advancing  to  something  new,  before  they  have  half  mastered 
the  old,  they  should  not  be  suffered  to  begm  on  a  new  letter,  till 
they  can  execute  the  previous  exercises  tolerably  well.  They 
should  be  led  by  slow  and  sure  gradations,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
more  complicated  characters. 

As  to  the  size  of  the  writing,  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend, 
that  the  pupil  should  make  the  elementary  characters  very  large 
at  first ;  they  should  be  written  frequently  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  height.  As  this  length  can  only  be  reached  by  moving  the  arm, 
the  smallest  children  will  find  no  greater  difficulty  than  grown  per- 
sons in  making  the  characters.  I  am  convinced  from  the  most  de- 
cisive experiments,  that  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote 
the  speedy  attainment  of  the  art,  than  the  practice  here  recom- 
mended. It  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand, 
prevents  all  cramped  and  effeminate  habits,  gives  great  facility  in 
executing  all  sizes  of  writing,  and  prepares  the  pupil  to  write  a  cur- 
rent hand  with  freedom  and  ease.  It  serves  also  to  fix  in  the  mind 
a  just  idea  of  the  exact  proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  let- 
ters, at  the  same  time  that  the  pupil  is  insensibly  obliged  to  move 
bis  arm  up  and  down  in  forming  them,  as  it  will  be  impossible, 
fix)m  their  length,  that  he  should  make  them  by  resting  the  hand 
and  arm,  and  moving  the  fingers  alone.  Thus  the  arm  is  gradual- 
ly habituated  to  a  steady  and  continued  movement,  which  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  accomplishment  of  a  penman. 

When  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  ability  to  write  the  large  text 
hand,  with  ease  and  correctness,  he  should  commence  the  study  of 
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tbe  capital  letters.  Practice  upon  these  will  give  additional  free* 
dom  to  bis  moveraents,  improve  his  taste  and  accelerate  his  general 
proficiency  in  tbe  art.  He  should  write  several  copies  of  each  let- 
ter, till  he  can  make  them  not  only  with  accuracy,  but  with  a  coQ" 
siderable  degree  of  neatness  and  taste.  The  pupil  should  next 
write  an  alphabetical  set  of  copies,  in  large  hand,  though  not  of  tbe 
extreme  height  above  mentioned,  beginning  each  word  with  a  cap- 
ital letter ;  and  let  this  be  continued,  till  he  can  make  the  turns  sim^^ 
ilar  to  each  other,  all  the  joinings  at  their  proper  places,  and  all  the 
letters  of  a  uniform  slope.  Master  and  pupil  will  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, that  be  who  aims  at  writing  small  hand  well,  must  perfect 
fainiself  in  large  hand  ;  for  every  man  will  be  found  to  write  small 
band  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large  hand,  and  no  better. 
Let  not  tbe  pupil,  therefore,  think  of  attempting  what  is  called 
*\fine  handy^  till  he  can  write  handsome  copies  of  the  largest  size. 
This  accomplished,  he  may  proceed  to  the  writing  of  hal(-text,  or 
medium  band,  which,  being  well  grounded  in  large  hand,  he  will 
sooD  be  able  to  execute  neatly  and  correctly.  He  may  then  write, 
alternately,  a  page  of  half-text,  and  a  page  of  small  round  hand, 
but  should  his  writing  become  feeble  and  irregular  by  reducing  it, 
let  him  return  to  the  large  text  and  capitals,  which  will  speedily 
correct  it.  Tbe  large  text  hand,  the  half-text,  and  small  round 
hand,  are  principally  written  by  exactly  the  same  movement,  viz. 
the  movement  of  the  fingers.  The  capitals,  however,  and  the  let- 
ters of  an  inch  or  more  in  height,  should  be  written  by  the  com- 
bined movement  of  the  arm  and  fingers.  The  movement  of  tbe 
fore  arm,  and  its  combinations,  do  not  come  into  use  till  the  pupil 
undertakes  current  hand  writing.  I  add  here  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
course  recommended  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

1.  Practise  the  elements,  separately,  till  they  can  be  formed 
with  ease  and  correctness. 

2.  Join  them  into  letters,  and  practise  upon  each,  till   all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  can  be  written  with  accuracy. 

3.  Write  an  alphabetical  course  of  large  hand  words. 

4.  Write  a  page  or  morie  of  each  capital  letter. 

5.  Write  an  alphabetical  set  of  words  in  large  hand,  each  be- 
ginning with  a  capital. 

6.  Go  through  a  similar  course  with  the  half-text  hand. 

7.  Write  a  page  of  hal(-text  and  small  round  band  alternately. 


SscTioir  ni.  — CuRRKNT  Hand-Writino. 

Thus  far,  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  have  kept  main- 
ly in  view  the  formation  of  a  handsome  lai^e  text  hand,  which  I  sup- 
pose the  learner  to  have  now  accompl'islied.    Yet  it  must  always 
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be  recollected,  (hat  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  write  large  hand 
well,  it  is  not  in  itself  an  end,  but  only  the  means  of  attaining  the 
real  end  of  learning  to  write,  viz.  the  acquisition  of  a  quick  and  el- 
egant current  hand.  One  might  be  able  to  make  out  an  invoice, 
with  all  the  neatness  and  6nish  of  a  copperplate  engraving ;  yet,  if  it 
took  him  a  whole  day  to  do  it,  the  writer  would  be  dismissed  from 
the  counting  house  as  useless. 

There  are  three  qualities  essential  to  fine  penmanship ;  legibility, 
elegance  and  expedition.  The  first  two  are  all  that  can  be  acquir* 
ed  in  learning  to  write  a  large  text ;  the  last,  which  is  no  less  indis- 
pensable than  the  others,  must  be  the  object  of  separate  and  partic- 
ular instruction.  The  principal  defect  of  the  common  systems  of 
teaching  the  art  of  writing,  is,  that  the  instructor  stops  short  of  that 
which  has  just  been  stated  to  be  its  only  end,  the  acquisition  of  quk^k 
or  business  hand- writing.  It  has  been  often  maintained,  that  noth- 
ing but  practice  was  necessary  to  give  such  a  hand-writing,  and  that 
all  instruction  was  superfluous.  After  being  initiated  into  what  may 
be  called  the  "«/otr  stiff  hands ^^^  the  pupil  is  accordingly  dismissed 
from  school,  to  acquire  a  business  hand  as  he  best  may,  by  random 
eflbrts,  or  not  at  all.  Mr  Carstairs,  of  Liondon,  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  practically  demonstrating,  that  this  view  is  entirely  erro- 
neous, and  that  expeditious  and  uniform  writing  is  the  sure  result  of 
certain  mechanical  movements  of  the  arm,  hand  and  fingers,  wbk^h 
can  be  taught  by  the  master,  and  imitated,  and  perfectly  acquired 
by  the  pupil,  and  thus,  a  business  hand  attained  at  school. 

It  will  be  found,  on  observation,  that  almost  eveiy  elegant  and 
ready  penman,  often  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  uses  the 
fore-arm  and  arm,  as  much,  and  as  readily,  as  the  fingers,  and 
the  more  so  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  his  execution.  The 
reason  is  obvious ;  the  muscles  of  the  arm  being  much  stronger  than 
tliose  of  the  fingers  and  thumb,  are  not  so  soon  wearied,  and  the 
movement  that  is  the  least  fatiguing,  is  insensibly  adopted,  by  one 
who  is  constantly  practising  the  art.  Besides,  as  the  words  proceed 
from  left  to  right,  it  is  evident  that  any  one,  who  depends  on  the  use 
of  the  fingers  alone,  without  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the  arm, 
or  fore-arm,  will  be  u'nable  to  write  a  word  extending  an  inch  or 
more  upon  the  line,  without  having  his  hand  gradually  thrown  over 
from  left  to  riglit,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  action  of  the  pen  upon 
the  paper.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  remaining  fixed,  while  the 
other  two  are  carrying  the  pen  to  the  end  of  a  long  word,  the  hand 
and  fingers  are  painfully  cramped  and  strained.  On  finishing  a 
word,  moreover,  the  hand  is  jerked  along,  and  the  under  fingers 
made  to  take  up  a  new  position.  This  they  retain  till  the  hand  is 
gradually  turned  nearly  or  quite  over,  and  the  fingers  that  hold  the 
pen,  are  again  stretched  as  far  in  advance  of  the  others  as  they  can 
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bear,  when  a  new  jerk  is  given  to  the  hand,  and  so  on  till  the  writ- 
ing is  finished. 

Let  any  one,  whose  penmanship  is  very  bad,  observe  his  own  mode 
of  writiue,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  find  that  be  bears 
the  weight  of  his  arm  upon  the  wrist,  and  uses  the  two  last  fingers 
as  a  fixed  prop.  Thus  his  writing  is  uneven  and  crooked^  and  so 
long  as  he  leans  upon  his  wrist,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  ra- 
dius of  the  circle  of  motion  is  very  sliort,  reaching  only  from  the 
end  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  which  are  fixed,  to  the  point  of 
the  pen.  The  centre  of  motion  is  changed  every  time  he  lifts  his 
wrist,  and  his  writing  continually  tends  to  take  the  form  of  succes- 
sive segments  of  small  circles ;  to  prevent  which,  he  is  obliged  to 
make  constant  efforts  to  keep  a  straight  line,  and  thus  wearies  and 
pains  bis  fingers.  The  root  of  the  principal  faults,  in  the  common 
methods  of  teaching  penmanship,  seems,  therefore,  to  ba  this :  — 
thai  the  pupU  ii  directed^  or  permitted^  to  rest  the  wrist,  and  gew 
eraHy,  also  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  and  to  execute  the  uniting 
with  the  fingers  (done. 

,  Some  persons  sensible  of  the  difficulties  just  mentioned,  and 
dearous  to  avoid  them,  take  off  the  pen  and  move  the  hand  at  the 
end  of  every  downward  stroke ;  the  effect  is  indeed  to  keep  the 
writing  tolerably  straight  and  uniform,  but  it  is  destitute  of  a  grace- 
ful and  easy  now.  SuU  worse,  no  one  can  write  rapidly  on  this 
plan,  and  hence  it  can  never  be  adopted  by  the  man  of  business. 
.  The  only  certain  means  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  above  men- 
tkmed,  ana  to  gain  a  flowing,  rapid  hand,  is  to  study  and  practise 
the  movements  by  which  quick  writing  is  performed.  These,  with 
their  combinations,  have  already  been  brieny  described  (p.  149)  and 
three  rules  laid  down  (p.  150)  embracing  the  principal  objects  of  the 
several  movements.  To  these  rules  a  fourth  must  here  be  added, 
which  was  not  inserted  before,  because  of  its  exclusive  application 
to  current  hand  ;  that  the  pen  should  not  be  taken  off  in  any  single 
Vfordf  and  may  be  continued,  if  required,  fiom  one  word  to  another 
through  an  entire  page.  The  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  been 
said  above  on  this  subject ;  but  to  obtain  a  good  current  hand,  the 
pupil  nujst  not  content  himself  with  general  rules,  but  must  practical- 
ly acquire  a  mastery  of  the  movements  and  combinations  described. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  must  learn  to  use  the  pen  freely 
in  forming  any  letters  by  the  movement  of  the  arm  alone,  entirely 
independent  of  the  movement  of  the  fingers.  To  effect  this,  the 
horizontal  copies  which  the  pupil  has  hitherto  used  mu^t  be  aban- 
doned for  a  series  of  exercises*  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the 

*  For  Fpecimens  of  the  exercises  here  recommended,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  •*  Fo»ter*8  Development  oj  the  Carstairian  System,''  plates  8,  9, 10,  and  11. 
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whole  of  each  column  must  be  executed  without  liftioe  the  pen. 
This  enables  the  learaer  to  preserve  the  proper  position  of  the 
band  and  pen,  and  compels  him  to  keep  the  arm  light  and  movable; 
and  he  may  advance  gradually  from  a  single,  easy  letter  to  the 
longest  and  most  difficult  combinations,  ei^tending  over  a  whde 
line,  and  yet  performed  solely  by  the  movement  of  the  arm. 

2.  The  movement  of  the  fore-arm  is  tlie  next  object  of  attention. 
To  acquire  tliis  the  learner  must  rest  the  arm  at  or  near  the  elbow ; 
then  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  brought  into  play,  and  altera 
nately  extending  and  contracting  themselves,'  they  are  gradually 
discipltped  to  the  exactness  and  smoothness  of  penmanship,  by 
exercises*  in  forming  oblique  and  horizontal  ovals,  and  afterwards, 
letters  and  words.  The  learner  must  begin  by  making  ovak,  coi^ 
tinning  the  pen  on  the  paper,  and  going  round  repeatedly  on  the 
same  outline,  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  with  a  uniform,  equable 
movement.  When  the  oval  can  be  made  with  neatness  and  pre* 
cision,  the  learner  may  try  letters  and  short  words.  Each  word 
must  be  written  without  lifting  the  pen,  and  care  must  be  taken 
in  writing  them  to  preserve  the  same  movement  that  produces  the 
ovals ;  that  is,  as  the  pen  moves  on  the  paper,  the  under  fingers 
must  be  kept  in  full  play,  and  follow  the  same  movement,  so  that 
if  another  pen  were  fixed  to  them,  both  pens  would  produce  the 
same  word  at  the  same  time.  The  horizontal  ovals  are  well  cal- 
culated to  give  the  hand  a  free  action  from  left  to  right,  and  from 
right  to  left.  The  oblique  ovals  will  give  a  peculiar  fiicility  in  ex- 
ecuting the  capital  letters. 

3.  After  great  facility  in  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm is  acquired,  the  movement  of  the  fingers  is  permitted.  This 
is  comparatively  easy,  from  the  great  flexibility  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers ;  so  that  in  general  it  is  only  necessary  to  leave  them  at 
liberty,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  come  in  aid  of  the  hand,  whenev- 
er their  aid  is  required.  It  is  therefore  better  that  the  use  of  the* 
arm  and  fore-arm  should  be  first  taught ;  and  till  much  facility  is 
gained  in  using  them,  all  use  of  the  fingers  in  Current  Hand  JrrU^ 
fytg',  should  be  postponed.  Even  when  the  fingers  are  alb  wed  to 
be  used  they  are  not  suffered  to  execute  the  whole  writing,  but 
only  the  upward  and  downward  strokes  of  the  letters,  while  the 
connecting  hair  lines  are  formed  by  the  lateral  movement  of  the 
arm  6r  fore-arm.  Thus,  whenever  the  fingers  are  used,  the  writing 
is  executed,  not  by  a  single,  but  by  a  combined  movement,  of  the 
fingers  and  arm,  or  of  the  fingers  and  fore-arm. 

To  avoid  all  misapprehension  on  the  head  of  the  movements  and 
their  combinations,  a  clear  understanding  of  which  is  indispensable 

*  See  **  Foster*!  Development,"  plates  12  and  18. 
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in  acquiring  an  elegant  business  hand,  a  brief  summary  of  them  is 
here  presented,  with  their  appropriate  exercises. 

1.  The  Jirsi  movement  is  that  of  the  whole  arm  in  all  directions. 
To  acquire  it  the  learner  should  practise  exercises  in  perpendicular 
columns,  where  letters  or  syllables  are  connected,  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  by  means  of  loops. 

2.  The  second  movement  is  the  forward  and  backward,-  and  also 
the  oblique  play  of  the  fore-arm,  while  the  arm  rests  lightly,  near  the 
elbow.     The  suitable  exercises  are  the  oblique  and  horizontal  ovals. 

3.  The  third  movement  is  that  of  the  thumb  and  fingers  alone. 
Exercises  proper  to  give  this  movement  are  all  common  sized 
large  hand,  formal  small  hand,  and  all  studied  writing,  where  great 
exactness  is  required  in  the  forms  of  the  letters. 

The  first  combination  is  of  the  first  and  third  movements,  and 
may  be  practised  in  all  sizes  qf  writing. 

The  second  combination  is  of  the  second  and  third  movements. 
h  may  be  nsed  in  all  sizes  of  writing,  not  exceeding  two  inches  in 
height,  in  free  running  hand  and  all  quick  writing. 

The  third  combination  employs  all  the  movements,  but  in  suc- 
cession. The  capitals  may  be  executed  by  either  of  the  move- 
ments or  combinations,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer. 

Having  gone  through  with  the  practical  process  of  teaching,  I 
will  close  this  essay  with  a  few  general  observations.  I  remark  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  art  of  writing  docs  not  receive  that  attention 
in  our  country,  which  its  usefulness  merits.  Although  mainly  a 
mechanical  an,  yet  it  is  of  such  universal  convenience  and  necessity, 
that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  person  so  humble  or  so  exalted  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  it.  If  then  it  must  be  learned,  let  it  be 
learned  thoroughly  and  systematically,  for  such  a  method  will  be 
at  once  the  cheapest  ^shortest,  and  most  advantageous  to  the  learn- 
er. But  in  order  to  acquire  the  art  in  this  manner,  such  teachers 
only  must  be  employed  as  are  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  profession, 
masters  of  their  business.  At  present,  I  regret  to  say,  such  per- 
sons are  rare.  Every  individual  who  undertakes  to  teach  a  com- 
mon school,  at  once  becomes  likewise  a  teacher  of  writing,  and 
the  consequence  naturally  follows  which  might  be  expected,  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  youth  who  leave  our  schools  are  able 
to  write  a  tolerable  hand.  To  remedy  this  evil  We  should  "  begin 
at  the  beginning,"  and  teach  the  teachers.  Schools  fpr  this  purpose 
should  be  established  in  our  principal  cities,  and  they  would  be 
attended  with  manifold  advantages.  Among  these  are  —  that  the 
art  would  be  thorouglily,  not  superficially  taught ;  that  such  im- 
provements as  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  age  suggest  from 
time  to  time,  would  be  adopted  after  due  scrutiny  ;  and  that  the 
country  would  be  saved  firom  much  waste  of  time  and  money,  which 
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are  now  bestowed  od  itinerant  and  empirical  pretenders,  who,  mar- 
vellous to  relate,  undertake  to  teacb  the  art  *'  to  persons  of  all  ages, 
in  six  or  a  doscen  easy  lessons ! !  " 

When  the  age  and  circumstances  of  the  pupils  will  admit  of  it,  it 
would  be  found  most  advantageous,  that  they  should  learn  to  write 
in  a  school  where  that  branch  alone  is  taught.  In  our  common 
schools,  it  is  so  apt  to  be  undervalued  in  comparison  with  other 
branches,  witli  which  the  teachers  are,  perhaps,  better  acquainted, 
that  the  pupil  soon  slights  it  as  much  as  his  master.  It  would  be 
restored  to  its  proper  importance,  if  taiigbt  by  itself.  If  this  can,- 
not  be,  a  particular  hour  shouM  be  set  apart  for  writing,  in 
which  tlie  attention  of  all  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  it. 
Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  hour,  the  copy  books  should  be  ruled, 
the  pens  prepared,  and  everytliing  in  reaidiness  for  proceeding  un- 
interruptedly with  the  writing.  And  I  would  here  suggest,  that  it 
is  but  a  miserable  economy  which  furnishes  pupils  with  the  infe- 
rior paper  and  quills  that  are  so  often  to  be  found  in  our  schools. 
The  materials  for  writing  should  be  of  good  quality  ;  else  the  time 
of  master  and  pupil  are  wasted  in  preparing  pens  that  were,  never 
fit  to  write  with,  and  the  learner  is  discouraged  with  the  unsightly 
appearance  of  his  best  efforts,  on  rough  and  coarse  paper.  The 
time  occupied  should  not  exceed  aa  hour  at  once,  partic- 
ularly with  very  young  pupils ;  otherwise,  their  attention  and 
patience  are  exhausted.  Above  all,  every  line  should  be  ex- 
amined and  corrected  by  the  teacher,  before  the  next  is  written, 
so  that  the  errors  of  one  may  be  amended  in  the  next.  If  a 
stroke  is  crooked,  a  line  should  be  drawn  straight  through  k 
with  a  pencil,  that  the  pupil  may  more  plainly  see  the  deformity* 
If  a  letter  is  improperly  shaped,  let  the  same  letter  be  written  in  pen- 
cil over  his,  to  show  him  the  difference.  If  the  tops  or  tails  of  bis 
letters  are  unequal  in  length,  let  a  horizontal  line  be  drawn  through 
them,  to  show  that  inequality.  If  one  letter  is  wider  than  another, 
or  any  letters  are  unequal  in  distance  from  each  other,  let  them  be 
measured,  that  he  may  observe  the  disproportion.  In  the  next 
line  he  writes,  let  him  be  requested  to  correct  these,  and  similar  er- 
rors. If  any  letter  is  made  particularly  ill,  let  him  write  a  line  or 
two  of  thai  letter  only,  till  he  can  form  it  correctly.  Each  pupil  in 
the  class,  should  be  visited  in  rotation,  and  his  writing  carefully  ex- 
amined, before  he  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  a  second  line ;  other- 
wise he  will  go  on  heaping  error  upon  error,  till  his  faults  have  be- 
come habitual,  perhaps  beyond  remedy.  Nothing,  can  be  more  perni- 
cious than  the  custom  that  prevails,  in  too  many  schools,  of  giving 
the  pupil  a  copy,  and  allowing  him  to  write  a  page  of  it  without 
examination,  and,  indeed,  without  the  superintendence  of  the 
teacher,  except,  perhaps,  an  occasional  recommendation  to  look  at 
his  copy,  or  to  <<  mind  his  writing." 
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It  will  doubtless  be  said  in  excuse  of  many  industrious  and  con* 
scieotious  teachers,  that  they  are  a^vare  of  the  mischiefs  result- 
ing from  an  omission  to  scrutinize  each  line  and  word  that  is  writ- 
tea^  but  that  they  have  not  the  time ;  they  have  thirty,  forty,  or  fif- 
tf  pupils,  and  while  attending  to  one,  a  dozen  are  idle  and  impatient. 
This  is  indeed  a  serious  evil.  For  so  close  and  assiduous  is  the  at- 
tention which  the  instructor  ought  to  be  able  to  bestow  updn  his  pu- 
pils, at  least  in  their  first  efforts  in  the  art,  that  he  can  hardly  find 
time  to  teach  more  than  six  in  the  same  hour,  with  the  greatest  in- 
dustry. When  they  are  a  little  further  advanced  in  the  art,  he 
could  easily  attend  to  a  few  more,  but  ought  not,  if  it  can  be  avoid- 
ed, to  undertake  a  class  of  more  than  twenty  at  one  time.  As,  how- 
ever, comparatively  few  pupils  can  afford  to  pay  a  teacher  who 
would  confine  himself  to  a  very  small  number,  and  the  great  major- 
ity of  pupils  attend  public  institutions,  or  free  schools,  where  fifty 
or  more  may  have  but  one  teacher,  I  earnestly  recommend  to  instruc- 
tors to  adopt  the  following  plan.  Let  the  teacher  select  a  number 
of  bis  more  advanced  pupils,  and  instruct  them  particularly  and 
careAilly  in  all  the  minutie  of  the  art,  till  they  are  sufficiently  ex- 
pert to  assist  as  monitors.  Let  him,  then,  divide  his  school  into 
classes  of  st^  pupils  each,  and  assign  a  monitor  to  each  class. 
It  should  be  iUb  duty  of  the  monitor  to  correct  every  error  with  §^ 
pencil,  and  give  all  such  assistance  as  might  he  required,  which  the 
lioiited  number  of  each  class  would  easily  enable  him  to  do.  This 
arnu^ement  would  be  as  advantageous  for  the  monitors  as  to 
be  eidfioyed  in  writing  copies ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  leave 
the  teacher  free  to  go  from  class  to  class,  and  see  that  the  monitors 
did  ih^  duty,  and  that  all  the  school  were  constantly  employed  in 
the  manner  best  suited  to  their  respective  ages  and  capacities.  For 
after  all,  steady  and  well  directed  application,  is,  in  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, as  in  every  other  art,  the  master  key  to  success. 

What  Horace  said  to  the  poet,  I  repeat  to  the  penman— 
"  ^octumd  venatt  manu^  versate  diurna.^^ —  "  Practice  your  hand 
by  day,  and  eke  by  night." 


Abt.  II.— Lecture  on  Teaching  Gbammar  and 

Composition. 

Ddvotnd  before  the  American  InafittUe  of  Inatrudion, 

Br  Asa  Rand. 

As  the  basis  of  all  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make  upon  Gram- 
mar, 1  lay  down  this  position : — that  every  language  has  a  gram- 
matical construction,  which  is  independent  of  a  system  of  grammati- 
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ctl  rules.  The  rules  of  construction  must  be  conformed  to  the  usages 
of  the  language,  but  should  never  control  them.  In  other  words, 
the  people  of  any  country,  who  employ  a  common  language  for  the 
inter-communication  of  their  thoughts,  do  it  in  a  common  and  uni- 
form method.  Take,  for  instance,  a  people  wliose  language  is 
merely  oral.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  its  construc- 
tion, and  of  the  rules  of  speech  to  which  they  conform  every  hour 
of  the  day.  Yet  those  principles  exist,  and  those  rules  might  be 
laid  down  in  a  grammatical  treatise.  Their  articulate  sounds  are 
combined  in  words,  which  are  arranged  in  sentences  for  the  ex- 

Eression  of  thought ;  and  all  this  is  done  in  a  manner  nearly  invaria- 
le.  Their  grammar,  in  fact,  began  with  the  origin  of  their  Ian* 
guage.  It  has  been  gradually  changed,  by  the  introduction  of  new 
usages,  till  it  has  arrived  at  its  present  state.  It  varies  from  age  to 
age.  But  fix  your  eye  on  any  given  period  ;  and  of  the  unwritten 
language  of  that  period  you  may  truly  say,  it  has  its  principles  of 
grammatical  construction,  no  less  than  the  language  of  the  most  lite- 
rary people  on  earth.  So  the  laws  of  the  material  world  existed, 
and  were  in  constant  operation,  antecedently  to  the  discoveries 
of  philosophers.  The  air  was  inhaled  by  the  lungs,  and  sent  life 
through  the  whole  body,  long  before  the  physiology  of  man  or  the 
properties  of  the  air  were  known.  So  the  rules  of  refined,  social 
intercourse  are  established  by  polite  pracdce,  and  not  by  the  direc* 
tion  of  a  master  of  ceremonies.  They  held  their  dominion  in  com- 
munity, long  before  Chesterfield  gave  us  a  manual  of  euquette* 

In  forming  a  system  of  rules  for  a  written  and  cultivated  language, 
its  principles  were  obtained  by  discovery,  not  by  invention.  Wri- 
ters on  the  subject  did  not  prescribe  arbitrary  rules.  Theirs  was 
the  humbler  office  of  ascertaining  the  practice  of  the  best  speakers 
and  writers  ;  of  inquiring  into  the  inflections  and  idioms  which  usage 
has  established  ;  and  then  of  putting  a  declaration  of  these  facts  into 
intelligible  and  systematic  form.  And  this  is  the  province  of  both 
teachers  and  learners,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  if  end  there 
were,  of  the  study  of  grammar.  The  most  profound  writer  can  do 
little  more,  than  push  his  inquiries  more  acutely  and  more  exten- 
sively than  others.  His  object  still  is  to  acquire  facts,  to  understand 
authorised  usages,  and  to  embody  his  discoveries  to  aid  the  investi- 
gations of  others.  When  he  theorises,  he  transcends  his  appropriate 
limits ;  when  he  dogmatises,  he  usurps  an  unjustifiable  authority. 

How  has  the  language  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  been  reduced 
to  writing  and  to  grammatical  rules  ?  An  Anglo-American  first 
learned  the  meaning  and  use  of  their  common  words.  He  then 
adopted  an  alphabet  —  letters  to  be  combined  into  the  syllables  and 
words  which  were  in  use.  This  is  the  "  first  part  of  grammar,"  or 
'^  orthography."    It  was  optional  with  him  to  adopt  a  known  alpha- 
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bet|  or  to  invent  a  new  one,  or  to  make  one  compounded  of  two  or 
more ;  it  being  sufficient  that  the  characters  should  be  understood 
to  represent  the  distinct  sounds,  and  that  they  should  do  it  in  the 
least  complicated  manner.  Now  he  was  prepared  to  write  a  lan- 
guage which  had  never  been  read  or  written  before  ;  and  to  teach 
those  to  read  and  write  it  who  had  spoken  it  from  their  infancy. 

In  settling  and  arranging  their  etymology  and  syntax,  he  couki 
not  proceed  one  step  beyond  the  practice  of  the  natives.  He  could 
make  no  laws  for  the  barbarians  in  this  matter ;  their  usages  gave 
laws  to  Aim;  If  they  formed  the  oblique  cases  of  the  noun  by  pre- 
fixes or  different  terminations,  he  could  not  confine  them  to  the  pre- 
position and  an  invariable  orthography  of  the  noun.  If  they  em- 
ployed no  auxiliary  verbs,  he  could  not  introduce  them.  If  they 
uttered  their  wishes,  like  ourselves,  by  the  use  of  a  principal  veib 
and  anotlier  in  the  infinitive^  he  could  not  compel  them  to  use  the 
optative  mode  of  the  Greeks.  These  slight  specimens  illus- 
trate the  facts,  that  he  was  obliged  to  learn  of  them  before  he  could 
teach  them ;  and  that  the  principles  of  their  grammar  existed,  long 
before  they  were  known  to  literary  men.  Should  this  pioneer  of 
literature  in  those  islands  continue  his  labors,  he  might  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  language  ;  but  almost  his  sole  province 
as  a  grammarian  would  be,  to  ascertain  and  unfold  existing  usages. 

I  may  have  seemed  to  dwell  unreasonably  upon  a  simple  faot. 
Yet,  when  I  develope  its  practical  bearings,  I  hope  to  show  that  the 
discussion  has  not  been  useless. 

This  simple  fact  is  not  universally  known  among  teachers  of  gram- 
mar ;  much  less  is  it  so  remembered,  as  to  be  practically  useful. 
Early  pupils  seldom  hear  of  it.  The  present  days  are  indeed  bet- 
ter than  the  former ;  but  in  the  period  of  my  boyliood,  we  haG 
strange  notions  of  the  science  of  grammar.  We  did  not  dream  of 
anything  practical,  or  applicable  to  the  language  we  were  using  every 
day,  till  we  had  '^  been  through  the  g:rammar  several  times,"  and 
"  parsed"  several  months.  Why  ?  Because  we  were  presented  at 
ODce  with  a  complete  system  of  definitions  and  rules,  which  might 
perplex  a  Webster  or  a  Murray,  without  any  development  of  prin- 
dples,  any  illustrations  which  we  could  comprehend,  any  applica- 
tion of  the  words  to  objects  which  they  represent.  We  supposed, 
when  we  ventured  to  frame  a  thought,  that  the  dogmas  of  our 
*' grammar  books"  were  the  inventions  of  learned  men;  curious 
contrivances,  to  carry  the  words  of  a  sentence  through  a  certain 
operation  which  we  called  parsing,  rather  for  the  gratification  of  cu- 
riosity, than  for  any  practical  benefit  or  use.  The  rule  in  grammar 
would  parse  the  word,  sometimes  a  niost  sturdy  and  indomitable 
word,  as  the  rule  in  arithmetic  would  "  do  the  sum"  and  "  give  the 
answer;"  and  with  such  exploits  we  were  satisfied.     When  we 
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found  that  the  nomioative  case  did  indeed  goTern  the  verb.,  or  come 
before  it,  (except  when  it  happened  to  come  after  it^,  —  when  we 
accidentally  perceived  that  the  rules  did  actually  apply  to  sentences, 
and  that  to  observe  them  would  really  make  better  sense  than  lo 
violate  them  — then  great  was  our  admiration  of  the  inventive  povf* 
ers  of  those  great  men,  who  had  been  the  lights  of  the  grammaticd 
world. 

The  books  and  the  method  of  instruction  were  &ulty.  The  nat- 
ural order  of  thinss  was  inverted.  The  results  of  investigation  were 
given  us,  in  the  form  of  general  abstract  rules,  instead  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  science.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  crowd 
these  abstract  notions  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  while  it  was  the 
highest  ambition  of  the  latter,  to  receive  them  with  all  due  submis- 
sion and  gratitude,  and  treasure  them  up  against  a  time  of  need. 
He  believed,  though  he  could  not  understand,  that  there  would  be 
a  time  for  using  his  treasures  when  he  should  become  a  man,  espe- 
cially a  learned  man.  Time  was  thus  wasted  in  a  useless  study. 
Many  have  completed  that  which  was  deemed  a  full  course,  withooC 
acquiring  those  first  principles,  which  should  have  been  taught  in  the 
earliest  lessons.  A  due  regard  to  the  fundamental  fact  which  I 
have  noticed,  would  have  changed  the  character  of  our  school  books^ 
and  inverted  the  method  of  instruction,  as  will  be  shown  in  subse- 
quent remarks. 

What  is  the  legitimate  province  of  one  who  prepares  an  original 
treatise  on  grammar  ?  Our  fundamental  principle  gives  the  reply. 
It  is,  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  usages  that  exist,  and  pat  them 
into  form  and  arrangement.  In  doing  the  latter,  his  power  is  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  science  is 
at  his  option.  The  arrangement  of  words  into  classes,  or  ''  parts  of 
speech,"  is  partly  arbitrary  ;  together  with  their  dinsions  and  sub- 
divisions. Accordingly,  considerable  variety  in  these  respects  has 
obtained  among  able  and  accredited  writers ;  and  a  perfect  unifor- 
mity is  by  no  means  essential,  though  it  may  be  desirable.  Every 
word  used  in  the  language  may  be  classed  in  an  intelligible  manner, 
without  such  uniformity.  For,  though  we  mu3t  have  the  noun  and 
the  verb,  (by  whatever  names  they  are  known,)  the  same  may  not 
be  true  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective.  Some  writers  make  them 
separate  parts  of  speech,  entirely  distinct.  Others  call  them  both  ' 
nouns ;  and  mark  the  distinction  which  does  and  must  exist  in  fact, 
by  denominating  one  as  the  substantive  noun,  the  other  as  the  ad- 
jective noun.  One  makes  all  verbs  either  active,  passive,  or  neuter. 
Another  excludes  the  passive.  Another  distinguishes  the  active 
transitive  from  the  active  intransitive.  Some  make  six  tenses  of 
the  verb ;  others  but  three.  For  the  latter  number  it  is  urged,  with 
apparent  conclusiveness,  that  all  conceivable  time  is  divided  into 
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piuif  present^  aud  future  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any 
other.  It  is  true  that  time  is  so  divided  ;  and  it  may  also  be  sub- 
divided. .  In  the  use  of  language,  we  locate  actions  and  events  in 
difl^rent  periods  of  past  time,  and  also  of  the  future,  ^ot  so  of  the 
preseot,  which  is  an  indivbible  point.  Of  the  present  moment  —  it 
18  almost  literally  true,  that  we  <'  can  never  say  'tis  here  ;  but  only 
say,  'tis  past."  While  we  speak,  it  is  gone.  Therefore  we  only 
use  words  denoting  the  indivisible  point,  without  antecedent  or  con- 
pequeot*  But  as  we  subdivide  the  past  and  the  future  in  fact,  by 
the  use  of  language,  it  seems  proper  to  mark  those  variations  by  the 
number  and  names  of  our  tenses.  If  we  mark  any  variations  of  the 
verb  in  regard  to  time,  why  not  all  which  are  in  use  ? 

Many  diversities  of  this  kind  may  be  admiued  without  detriment. 
The  object  of  each  writer  should  be,  to  reduce  the  usages  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  to  an  intelligible  system.  The  excellencies 
of  a  good  system  are,  simplicity  ;  harmony  or  symmetry  of  the 
parts ;  lucid  arrangement ;  completeness,  or  its  comprehending  all 
that  is  essential  or  valuable ;  and  its  adaptation  to  use  in  the  hand 
of  the  teacher  or  the  learner.  1  believe  a  better  system  could  be 
formed  than  that  in  common  use  ;  one  which  would  give  6rst  prin- 
ciples their  appropriate  eminence,  and  technical  rules  and  names  their 
comparative  inferiority.  Yet  I  should  exceedingly  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  abrogate  the  system  of  Murray  and  other  standard  au- 
thors. After  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  pupils  must  have  a 
text  book,  and  study  it  most  thoroughly.  We  may  as  well  use 
Murray's  as  any  other.  Every  deviation  is  not  an  improvement. 
Those  amendments  are  most  likely  to  6nd  favor  and  be  useful, 
which  take  away  from  the  system  arbitrary  enactments,  and  con- 
ibrm  it  more  to  real  practice.  Those  alterations  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  strange  re- 
moval firom  the  precincts  of  common  sense.  A  writer  in  Scotland, 
t  great  reformer,  substituted  the  name  pointer  for  article,  because 
it  points  out  the  signi6cation  of  the  noun ;  name  for  noun,  because 
it  is  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  ad-name  for  adjective,  because 
it  is  added  to  a  noun ;  for-name  for  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for 
a  noun ;  and  word  for  verb,  because  it  is  the  word  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, a  part  of  speech  with  which  we  cannot  dispense. 

This  remark  suggests,  that  the  general  observance  of  our  first 
principle  would  exceedingly  abridge  the  labors  of  system-builders, 
and  save  them  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  castles  in  the  air  van- 
ishmg  like  vapor.  Of  this  class  of  persons  the  world  has  been  bur- 
dened with  a  sufEcient  number.  One  proposes  a  new  orthography, 
reducing  every  vowel  to  one  sound,  discarding  all  silent  letters,  and 
making  our  written  language  as  strange  to  our  eyes  as  the  Iroquois 
or  Hindostanee.     Anodier  would  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
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found  that  the  Dominative  case  did  indeed  goTern  the  verb.,  or  come 
before  it,  (except  when  it  happened  to  come  after  it^,  —  when  we 
accidentally  perceived  that  the  rules  did  actually  apply  to  sentences, 
and  that  to  observe  them  would  really  make  better  sense  than  lo 
violate  them  — then  great  was  our  admiration  of  the  invfultoe  pow- 
ers of  those  great  men,  who  had  been  the  lights  of  the  grammatical 
world. 

The  books  and  the  method  of  instruction  were  &ulty.  The  nat- 
ural order  of  thinss  was  inverted.  The  results  of  investigation  were 
^ven  us,  in  the  form  of  general  abstract  rules,  instead  of  the  finl 
principles  of  the  science.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  crowd 
these  abstract  notions  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil ;  while  it  was  tbe 
highest  ambition  of  the  latter,  to  receive  them  with  all  due  submis- 
sion and  gratitude,  and  treasure  them  up  against  a  time  of  need. 
He  believed,  though  he  could  not  understand,  that  there  would  be 
a  time  for  using  his  treasures  when  he  should  become  a  man,  espe- 
cially a  learned  man.  Time  was  thus  wasted  in  a  useless  study. 
Many  have  completed  that  which  was  deemed  a  full  course,  without 
acquiring  those  6rst  principles,  which  shouM  have  been  taught  in  tbe 
earliest  lessons.  A  due  regard  to  the  fundamental  fact  which  I 
have  noticed,  would  have  changed  the  character  of  our  school  books^ 
and  inverted  the  method  of  instruction,  as  will  be  shown  in  subse- 
quent remarks. 

What  is  the  legitimate  province  of  one  who  prepares  an  original 
treatise  on  grammar  ?  Our  fundamental  principle  gives  the  reply* 
It  is,  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  usages  that  exist,  and  pat  them 
into  form  and  arrangement.  In  doing  the  latter,  his  power  is  in  a 
great  degree  arbitrary.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  science  is 
at  his  option.  The  arrangement  of  words  into  classes,  or  ''  parts  of 
speech,^  is  partly  arbitrary  ;  together  with  their  dinsions  and  sub- 
divisions. Accordingly,  considerable  variety  in  these  respects  has 
obtained  among  able  and  accredited  writers ;  and  a  perfect  unifor- 
mity is  by  no  means  essential,  though  it  may  be  desirable.  Every 
word  used  in  the  language  may  be  classed  in  an  intelligible  manner, 
without  such  uniformity.  For,  though  we  mu3t  have  the  noun  and 
the  verb,  (by  whatever  names  they  are  known,)  the  same  may  not 
be  true  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective.  Some  writers  make  them 
separate  parts  of  speech,  entirely  distinct.  Others  call  them  both  ' 
nouns ;  and  mark  the  distinction  which  does  and  must  exist  in  fact, 
by  denominating  one  as  the  substantive  noun,  the  other  as  the  ad- 
jective noun.  One  makes  all  verbs  either  active,  passive,  or  neuter. 
Another  excludes  the  passive.  Another  distinguishes  the  active 
transitive  from  the  active  intransitive.  Some  make  six  tenses  of 
the  verb ;  others  but  three.  For  the  latter  number  it  is  urged,  with 
apparent  conclusiveness,  that  all  conceivable  time  is  divided  into 
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paMf  pretenif  and  future  ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  any 
other.  It  is  true  that  time  is  so  divided  ;  and  it  may  also  be  sub- 
divided. .  In  the  use  of  language,  we  locate  actions  and  events  in 
difierent  periods  of  past  time,  and  also  of  the  future.  Not  so  of  the 
present,  which  is  an  indivisible  point.  Of  the  present  moment  —  it 
IS  almost  literally  true,  that  we  *'  can  never  say  'tis  here  ;  but  only 
say,  'tis  past."  While  we  speak,  it  is  gone.  Therefore  we  only 
use  words  denoting  the  indivisible  point,  without  antecedent  or  con- 
jKquent.  But  as  we  subdivide  the  past  and  the  future  in  fact,  by 
the  use  of  language,  it  seems  proper  to  mark  those  variations  by  the 
number  and  names  of  our  tenses.  If  we  mark  any  variations  of  the 
verb  in  regard  to  time,  why  not  all  which  are  in  use  ? 

Many  diversities  of  this  kind  may  be  admitted  without  detriment. 
The  object  of  each  writer  should  be,  to  reduce  the  usages  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  language  to  an  intelligible  system.  The  excellencies 
of  a  good  system  are,  simplicity  ;  harmony  or  symmetry  of  the 
parts;  lucid  arrangement;  completeness,  or  its  comprehending  all 
that  is  essential  or  valuable ;  and  its  adaptation  to  use  in  the  hand 
of  the  teacher  or  the  learner.  1  believe  a  belter  system  could  be 
formed  than  that  in  common  use  ;  one  which  would  give  first  prin- 
ciples theirappropriate  eminence,  and  technical  rules  and  names  their 
comparative  inferiority.  Yet  I  should  exceedingly  deprecate  any 
attempt  to  abrc^ate  the  system  of  Murray  and  other  standard  au- 
thors. After  the  earlier  stages  of  instruction,  pupils  must  have  a 
text  bode,  and  study  it  most  thoroughly.  We  may  as  well  use 
Murray's  as  any  other.  Every  deviation  is  not  nn  improvement. 
Those  amendments  are  most  likely  to  find  favor  and  be  useful, 
which  take  away  from  the  system  arbitrary  enactments,  and  con- 
Ibnn  it  more  to  real  practice.  Those  alterations  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  strange  re- 
moval from  the  precincts  of  common  sense.  A  writer  in  Scotland, 
a  great  reformer,  substituted  the  name  pointer  for  article,  because 
it  points  out  the  signification  of  the  noun ;  name  for  noun,  because 
it  B  the  name  of  a  person  or  thing  ;  ad-name  for  adjective,  because 
it  is  added  to  a  noun ;  for-name  for  pronoun,  because  it  is  used  for 
a  noun ;  and  word  for  verb,  because  it  is  the  word  by  way  of  emi- 
oeoce,  a  part  of  speech  with  which  we  cannot  dispense. 

This  remark  suggests,  that  the  general  observance  of  our  first 
principle  would  exceedingly  abridge  the  labors  of  system-builders, 
and  save  them  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  castles  in  the  air  van- 
bbing  like  vapor.  Of  this  class  of  persons  the  world  has  been  bur- 
dened with  a  suJfHcient  number.  One  proposes  a  new  orthography, 
reducing  every  vowel  to  one  sound,  discarding  all  silent  letters,  and 
making  our  written  language  as  strange  to  our  eyes  as  the  Iroquois 
or  Hindostanee.     Anomer  would  make  an  entire  revolution  in  the 
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parts  of  speech ;  another,  in  the  rules  of  syntax.  One  would  pre^ 
sent  our  children  with  a  graroroatical  tree»  with  golden  fruit  on.everj 
twig.  Another  has  a  grammatical  machine,  ior  throwing  off  QmHi' 
rate  young  grammarians  by  the  turn  of  a  crank.  Another  discank 
as  well  he  might,  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  dictation^  and  rev* 
erential  reception  of  mysteries  ;  and  bids  the  young  aspire  to  a  con* 
plete  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue,  by  listening  to  ten  or  i 
dozen  lectures  from  a  distinguished  professor.  They  are  a  goodly 
company  of  reformers,  *'  all  on  hobbies ;"  but  many  of  them  kooivi 
not  the  first  principles  of  their  profession ;  which  is,  that  they  shouU 
.  learn  and  teach  the  language  a*  it  is. 

It  pertains  also  to  the  writer  of  a  grammatical  treatise,  to  expoM 
inelegancies,  vulgarisms,  anomalous  constructions,  foreien  and  Mr- 
barous  admixtures,  and  whatever  else  appears  to  him  mconsisteal 
with  the  genius  and  best  usages  of  the  language,  or  calculated  to  in< 
troduce  corrupt  innovations.  In  discharging  this  service,  his  siig' 
gestions  will  be  received  with  respectful  attention,  in  proportion  m 
he  has  earned  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  fidelity  in  his  investigl- 
tion  of  the  language  itself,  and  for  judgment  and  skill  in  naming  anc 
arranging  its  principles. 

A  due  regard  to  this  fundamental  truth,  would  essentially  impnm 
the  common  method  of  instruction,  and  of  study.  Here  permit  na 
to  mention  a  fact,  which  must  have  attracted  your  notice  ;  the  fact, 
that  some  persons  speak  and  write  with  greater  grammatical  accu- 
racy, without  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  grammar,  than  oth- 
ers who  have  long  made  it  a  special  study.  We  can  account  fbi 
this  fact,  only  by  adverting  to  the  difference  in  their  education  ;  ton 
education,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  study  alone.  The  one  has  been 
accustomed,  from  his  infancy,  to  hear  the  language  spoken  correct- 
ly ;  and  has  imitated  the  example.  His  reading  has  contributed  10 
the  same  result.  The  other  has  been  moulded,  from  early  life,  bj 
examples  of  a  different  character.  He  has  studied  grammar  as  a 
theory,  as  an  abstract  science,  and  an  exercise  of  the  memory  ;  bm 
has  had  little  benefit  of  illustration,  and  still  less  of  that  early  disct 
pline  of  his  mind  and  his  tongue,  which  would  enable  him  to  reduce 
theory  to  practice.  Practically,  therefore,  he  remains  a  bungler  io 
the  use  of  language  ;  and,  while  he  wears  laurels  upon  his  brow, 
and  has  the  '^certificate  of  president  and  fellows"  that  be  is  a  *'  Mas- 
ter in  Arts,"  in  almost  every  sentence  he  utters,  murders  "  the  pea- 
pie's  English." 

The  common  method  of  imparting  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  ol 
English  grammar,  need  not  be  here  described.  1  hasten  to  state 
the  plan  which  I  would  reconamend  ;  and  give  my  thoughts  upoo 
it  with  some  enlargement. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  combined  excellencies  of  all  treatises  oo 
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gninmar,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
of  usages  aod  principles,  to  be  collected  in  one  book.  Suppose  they 
have  all  been  made  by  one  man  ;  the  only  writer  on  the  subject ; 
ooe  who  has  himself  dug  out  all  the  real  knowledge  of  grammar 
which  is  nowextant  in  books,  or  in  the  heads  of  living  men.  He  has 
this  knowledge  in  hb  own  mental  treasury,  and  the  quintessence  of 
ill  the  books  in  one  manual,  for  the  daily  use  of  himself  and  bis  pu- 
pib.  He  is  to  take  a  child  as  young  as  may  be  proper,  and  impart 
ft)  him  hb  own  knowledge  of  grammar ;  and  so  to  impart  it,  that  it 
shall  be  in  possession  of  the  child  for  practical  uses  ;  not  merely 
that  he  may  be  able  to  unravel  and  expound  the  sentences  which 
others  have  penned,  but  thai  he  may,  with  readiness  and  elegance, 
«  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly.''  Permit  me  to 
suppose  myself  that  man,  and  to  describe  in  this  way,  the  course 
which  I  would  propose. 

Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the  science  of  Englbh  grammar  is  nothing 
else  than  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  principles  of  our 
language,  it  would  seem  natural  for  me  to  take  the  same  course 
with  my  pupil,  that  I  have  myself  pursued.  I  will  then  induce  him 
to  investigate  ako.  He  shall  begin  where  I  began,  and  1  will  con- 
duct him  forward  by  the  same  successive  steps  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  I  will  be  his  guide,  whereas  1  groped  my  way  alone.  I 
will  not  at  once  set  him  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  pour  my 
gathered  treasures  upon  his  table,  to  dishearten  and  confound  him. 

Now  I  commence  my  labor  as  a  teacher. — My  pupil,  to  the 
m  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  b  incapable  of  studying  grammar. 
ibeOf  he  cannot  even  write,  or  read  ;  but  he  can  hear  and  speak  ; 
he  can  understand  me  on  some  topics;  he  can  remember.  He  be- 
gins also  to  form  hb  habits ;  and  it  is  the  most  susceptible  period  of  hb 
whole  life.  He  can  imitate  me  also ;  and  for  several  years  to  come, 
be  will  learn  more  by  imitation,  than  by  all  other  means  combined. 
He  imitates  my  manners  and  gestures,  the  tones  and  inflections  of 
my  voice,  my  pronunciation  of  words,  and  my  manner  of  combining 
words  and  sentences.  Now  tiierefore  my  course  is  plain.  I  must 
Qse  correct  language  before  him,  and  see  that  it  is  always  used  in 
Ins  presence,  strictly  prohibiting  all  *'  gibberish"  and  "  baby-talk  ;" 
or  he  will  be  made  a  bad  grammarian,  perhaps  irretrievably.  I 
must  employ  simple  language  with  him ;  but  it  need  not  be  bad 
Eoglbh.  Why  shouki  I  insult  his  understanding,  by  talking  jargon 
and  nonsense ;  and  by  such  combinations  of  words,  as  I  should  re- 

E'ove  him  for  adopting  when  he  is  older  ?  If  he  hears  only  correct 
Dguaee,  he  will  seldom  use  any  other ;  and  will  learo  the  right  use 
of  words  by  mere  imitation,  before  he  can  read  his  Accidence,  or 
get  the  notion  of  a  noun.  If  he  commits  mbtakes,  as  he  undoubt- 
edly will,  I  will  give  him  the  correct  phrase.    His  mbtakes,  how- 
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parts  of  speech ;  another,  in  the  rules  of  syntax.  One  would  pre 
sent  our  children  with  a  grainroatical  tree,  with  golden  fruit  on.evei] 
twig.  Another  has  a  grammatical  machine,  ior  throwing  off  fint* 
rate  young  grammarians  by  the  turn  of  a  crank.  Another  discards 
as  well  he  might,  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  dictation^  and  rev« 
erential  reception  of  mysteries  ;  and  bids  the  young  aspire  toacoor 
plete  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue,  by  Ibtening  to  ten  or  i 
dozen  lectures  from  a  distinguished  professor.  They  are  a  goodi] 
company  of  reformers,  ''  all  on  hobbies ;"  but  many  of  them  kooii 
not  the  first  principles  of  their  profession ;  which  is,  that  they  sbouk 
learn  and  teach  the  language  as  it  m. 

It  pertains  also  to  the  writef  of  a  grammatical  treatise,  to  expoei 
inelegancies,  vulgar'isms,  anomalous  constructions,  foreign  and  bar 
barous  admixtures,  and  whatever  else  appears  to  him  inconsistea 
with  the  genius  and  best  usages  of  the  language,  or  calculated  to  in 
troduce  corrupt  innovations.  In  discharging  this  service,  his  8i|g 
gestions  will  be  received  with  respectful  attention,  in  proportion  m 
he  has  earned  a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  fidelity  in  his  investiga* 
tion  of  the  language  itself,  and  for  judgment  and  skill  in  naming  ani 
arranging  its  principles. 

A  due  regard  to  this  fundamental  truth,  would  essentially  improTi 
the  common  method  of  instruction,  and  of  study.  Here  permit  nn 
to  mention  a  fact,  which  must  have  attracted  your  notice  ;  the  fact 
that  some  persons  speak  and  write  with  greater  grammatical  aeon* 
racy,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  grammar,  than  otb 
ers  who  have  long  made  it  a  special  study.  We  can  account  iii 
this  fact,  only  by  adverting  to  the  difference  in  their  education  ;  fei 
education,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  study  alone.  The  one  has  beei 
accustomed,  from  his  infancy,  to  hear  the  language  spoken  correct* 
ly  ;  and  has  imitated  the  example.  His  reading  has  contributed  U 
the  same  result.  The  other  has  been  moulded,  from  early  life,  h) 
examples  of  a  different  character.  He  has  studied  grammar  as  I 
theory,  as  an  abstract  science,  and  an  exercise  of  the  memory  ;  bo) 
has  had  little  benefit  of  illustration,  and  still  less  of  that  early  disct 
pline  of  his  mind  and  his  tongue,  which  would  enable  him  to  reduce 
theory  to  practice.  Practically,  therefore,  he  remains  a  bungler  k 
the  use  of  language  ;  and,  while  he  wears  laurels  upon  his  brow, 
and  has  the  '^  certificate  of  president  and  fellows"  that  be  isa  *'  Mas- 
ter in  Arts,"  in  almost  every  sentence  he  utters,  murders'^  thepeo 
pie's  English." 

The  common  method  of  imparting  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  o! 
English  grammar,  need  not  be  here  described.  1  hasten  to  state 
the  plan  which  I  would  reconamend  ;  and  give  my  thoughts  upon 
it  with  some  enlargement. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  combined  excellencies  of  all  treatises  on 
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grunmar,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made 
of  usages  aod  principles,  to  be  collected  in  one  book.  Suppose  they 
have  all  been  made  by  one  man  ;  the  only  writer  on  the  subject ; 
ooe  who  has  himself  dug  out  all  the  real  knowledge  of  grammar 
which  is  Dowextant  in  books,  or  in  the  heads  of  living  men.  He  has 
this  knowledge  in  his  own  mental  treasury,  and  the  quintessence  of 
ill  the  books  in  one  manual,  for  the  daily  use  of  himself  and  bis  pu- 
pib.  He  is  to  take  a  child  as  young  as  may  be  proper,  and  impart 
ft)  him  his  own  knowledge  of  grammar ;  and  so  to  impart  it,  that  it 
shall  be  in  possession  of  the  child  for  practical  uses  ;  not  nierelv 
that  he  may  be  able  to  unravel  and  expound  the  sentences  which 
others  have  penned,  but  that  he  may,  with  readiness  and  elegance, 
*'  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly."  Permit  me  to 
suppose  myself  that  man,  and  to  describe  in  this  way,  the  course 
which  I  would  propose. 

Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the  science  of  English  grammar  is  nothing 
else  than  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  principles  of  our 
hmguage,  it  would  seem  natural  for  me  to  take  the  same  course 
with  my  pupil,  that  I  have  myself  pursued.  I  will  then  induce  him 
to  investigate  ako.  He  shall  begin  where  I  began,  and  1  will  con- 
duct him  forward  by  the  same  successive  steps  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  I  will  be  his  guide,  whereas  1  groped  my  way  alone.  I 
will  not  at  once  set  him  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  pour  my 
gathered  treasures  upon  his  table,  to  dishearten  and  confound  him. 

Now  I  commence  my  labor  as  a  teacher. — My  pupil,  to  the 
tte  of  ten  or  twelve  months,  is  incapable  of  studying  grammar. 
Toen,  he  cannot  even  write,  or  read  ;  but  he  can  hear  and  speak  ; 
he  can  understand  me  on  some  topics;  he  can  remember.  He  be- 
gins also  to  form  his  habits ;  and  it  is  the  most  susceptible  period  of  hb 
whole  life.  He  can  imitate  me  also ;  and  for  several  years  to  come, 
be  will  learn  more  by  imitation,  than  by  all  other  means  combined. 
He  imitates  my  manners  and  gestures,  the  tones  and  inflections  of 
mj  voice,  my  pronunciation  of  words,  and  my  manner  of  combining 
words  and  sentences.  Now  therefore  my  course  is  plain.  I  must 
use  correct  language  before  him,  and  see  that  it  is  always  used  in 
\m  presence,  strictly  prohibiting  all  *'  gibberish^  and  "  baby-talk  ;" 
or  he  will  be  made  a  bad  grammarian,  perhaps  irretrievably.  I 
must  employ  simple  language  with  him ;  but  it  need  not  be  bad 
English.  Why  should  I  insult  his  understanding,  by  talking  jargon 
and  nonsense ;  and  by  such  combinations  of  words,  as  I  should  re- 

Etive  him  for  adopting  when  he  is  older  ?  If  he  hears  only  correct 
nguage,  he  will  seldom  use  any  other ;  and  will  learo  the  right  use 
of  words  by  mere  imitation,  before  he  can  read  his  Accidence,  or 
get  the  notion  of  a  noun.  If  he  commits  mistakes,  as  he  undoubt- 
edly will,  I  will  give  him  the  correct  phrase.    His  mistakes,  how- 
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ever,  will  generally  be  such  as  ought  to  be  expected :  such  as  fam 
ing  the  irregular  verbs  regularly  ;  as  when  he  says,  *'  I  iaked  lb 
book— -I  bringed  my  chair."  He  has  noticed  the  common  prac 
tice,  and  adopted  the  general  rule ;  but  is  not  aware  of  the  ezce{ 
tions.  He  b  making  a  rule  for  himself,  contrary  to  usage,  m 
must  be  set  right. 

It  will  be  said,  my  plan  is  useless,  for  a  child  can  never  be  ke| 
under  the  influence  of  proper  example.  I  grant  that  the  obstack 
are  formidable  indeed ;  but  if  the  notion  were  once  scouted  fioi 
aoeiety,  that  bad  language  before  children,  is  necessary  or  harmles 
one  point  would  be  eained.  And  then,  if  nurses,  and  mothers,  wd 
elder  children,  and  fathers  too,  were  once  ins^vcted  in  the  practici 
use  of  goo^  language,  the  work  would  be  done.  In  one  geoen 
tion,  therefore,  a  reformation  might  be  effected,  if  all  who  are  qc 
in  the  schools  were  properly  taught. 

I  proceed  to  consider  direct  instruction.  At  what  age  should 
be  commenced  ?  In  my  apprehension,  the  age  is  not  materially  in 
portant.  If  you  begin  with  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  five  or  m 
years,  the  instruction  must  be  simple,  his  progress  slow,  and  d; 
exercise  mingled  with  others.  If  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten, 
may  be  made  a  more  serious  and  regular  business. 

In  guiding  my  pupil,  I  would  go  through  with  several  distin 
courses  of  exercises  ;  commencing  with  the  simple  elements ;  en 
bracing,  in  each  successive  course,  a  greater  variety  of  particular 
and  those  of  a  more  difficult  character ;  going  through  the  who 
of  etymolc^  in  every  course,  and  adverting  to  syntax,  in  evei 
course,  after  the  first  or  second. 

I.  My  first  course  would  be,  to  define  the  parts  of  speechj  ai 
imprint  them  indelibly  upon  his  memor}'  by  frequent  repetition* 
would  teach  him  by  familiar  conversations,  entirely  without  the  n 
of  a  book  of  grammar.  I  would  make  familiar  remarks ;  ask  qae 
tions ;  invite  questions  from  the  learner ;  present  sensible  obiec 
for  illustration  ;  and  use  every  effort  to  make  him  feel,  that  while  I 
is  in  the  daily  practice  of  speaking  and  hearing,  he  is  learning 
living  language. 

I  would  begin  with  the  noun,  in  some  method  like  the  followin 
*^  Every  person,  and  everything,  has  a  name,  and  that  name  ^ 
call  a  noun  ;  as  JoAn,  Peter j  Fanny,  Lucv^  table,  chair,  book,  p0 
A  chair  is  not  a  noun  ;  but  the  word,  chair,  is  a  noun."  It  w 
not  confuse  him  to  employ  other  words  applying  to  the  same  pe 
sons  or  things,  inasmuch  as  he  knows  they  bear  different  name: 
as  Peter  is  a  boy,  and  Fanny  is  a  girl.  So  I  would  say,  *'  Bo 
girl,  man,  child,  teacher,  scholar,  dog,  cat,  are  nouns."  Wiiho 
saying  a  word  about  ^'  parts  of  speech,"  I  would  thus  give  him 
definite  idea  of  a  noun ;  and  continue  or  repeat  the  conversatic 
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till  it  becomes  perfecdy  familiar.  With  abstract  nouDs,  at  present, 
I  would  have  nothing  to  do ;  nor  with  genders,  or  cases,  or  any 
other  distinctions. 

The  learner  should  soon  be  invited  to  mention  nouns  himself; 
die  names  for  himself;  the  names  of  persons  or  objects  which  I  had 
not  given  him.  He  may  also  be  early  directed  to  a  book,  and  be 
requested  to  point  out  the  nouns  in  an  easy  sentence,  or  to  under- 
score them  with  a  pencil.  These  exercises  should  be  examined 
•ad  corrected ;  and  it  is  useful  to  try  his  judgment,  whether  the 
word  which  he  marks,  is  really  a  name. 

In  the  same  easy  manner  I  would  give  my  pupil  an  idea  of  the 
adjective,  principally  noticing  the  qualities  of  sensible  objects  ;  re- 
(ming  him,  for  instance,  to  the  evidence  of  his  eye,  his  ear,  and  his 
palate.     Let  him  taste  a  itoeet  apphj  another  biiter,  another  sour. 
Each  of  the  objects  is  an  apple ;  they  all  bear  the  same  name ;  and 
that  name  is  a  noun.     But  their  qualities  are  different ;    each  of 
those  qualities  has  a  word  to  express  it ;   and  those  words  are  ad- 
jectives.    The  child  understands   what  you  mean.     So  let  him 
distinguish,  by  the  eye,  the  large  apple  from  the  small;  the  green 
apple  from  the  tixAi/c,  and  the  red;   and  the  raw  apple  from  the 
htuced.     L^t  him  advert  to  man  as  a  noun,  and  mark  the  difference 
between  the  tall  man  and  the  short  man  ;  the  black  man  and  the 
white ;  the  young  man  and  the  old.     In  the  same  manner  as  that 
employed  about  the  noun,  be  may  be  made  to  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  adjective,  which  he  will  never  lose.     The  pronoun, 
also,  and  all  the  parts  of  speech,  should  be  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   In  respect  to  the  verb,  I  would,  during  this  6rst  course,  take 
oidy  those  words  which  sienify  to  do  something,  and   give  exam- 
.  pies  only  of  active  verbs.    When  this  lesson  is  firmly  riveted  in  the 
mind,  it  will  more  readily  comprehend  the  neuter  and  the  passive 
verbs  —  those  which  ^'  signify  to  be,  and  to  suffer." 

In  this  course,  the  distinctions  of  modes  a^d  tenses  of  verbs,  the 
oomparison  of  adjectives,  and  all  the  variations  of  other  parts  of 
qpeecb,  should  be  entirely  omitted.  The  sole  object  should  be  to 
teach  some  prominent  and  principal  fact  under  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  and  so  illustrate  and  explain  it  that  it  shall  never  be  forgot- 
ten. With  anything  beyond  this,  the  memory  should  not  yet  be 
encumbered.  It  may  not  be  advisable  so  much  as  to  say,  there 
are  any  parts  of  speech  ;  and  it  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  child 
should  know  whether  there  are  nine  or  ninety.  It  might  be  better 
to  arrange  in  classes  the  words  which  are  taught,  than  to  denomi- 
nate them  "  parts  of  speech."  One  is  a  class  of  words  which  stand 
ior  the  names  of  things  ;  another,  of  those  which  signify  to  do  some- 
thing  ;  another,  of  those  which  are  used  instead  of  nouns,  to  avoid 
the  unpleasant  repetition ;   and  so  of  the  rest.     The  nomencla- 
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ture  of  gramnmr  is  out  of  place  for  a  young  beginner.  A  \%tg 
class  might  be  taught  in  this  manner,  with  the  same  facility  as  ai 
individual. 

II.  A  second  course  of  instruction  should  be  a  review  oftk 
Jirstj  with  a  communication  of  additional  leading  prindpleif  M 
having  minntue  to  a  later  period. 

It  may  now  be  advisable  to  name  some  of  the  more  easy  ab 
stract  nouns  ;  the  distinction  of  nouns  into  common  and  proper 
the  genders  and  cases,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  tbosi 
verbs  which  the  child  understands  ;  a  few  of  the  modes  and  tenae 
of  active  verbs  ;  the  comparison  of  adverbs  ;  the  two  kinds  of  cod< 
junctions  ;  and  a  few  other  particulars. 

This  course,  like  the  first,  should  be  conducted  orally,  withoa 
reference  to  a  book,  except  when  a  vocabulary  b  needed.  1  wouk 
now  show  the  combinatbn  of  words  more  distinctly  than  before 
1  would  give  the  pupil  several  examples  of  ever}'  priiciple  or  kc 
which  I  desired  to  inculcate,  and  then  ^always  exercise  his  ingeott< 
ity  in  selecting  similar  examples  for  himself 

I  will  briefly  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  the  comparison  o 
adjectives,  ^lect  sensible  objects,  and  let  the  quality  to  be  cooi' 
pared  be  distinctly  perceived.  Take  three  apples:  A  is  sweet 
B  is  sweeter ;  and  C  is  the  sweetest  of  the  three.  John  is  tall 
William  is  taller ;  and  George  is  the  tallest  of  them  all.  The  chik 
perceives  that  you  mean  an  increase  of  the  quality.  Take,  then 
examples  where  the  quality  is  decreased.  A  short  pen  ;  a  shortei 
pen  ;  the  shortest  pen.  A  small  book ;  a  smaller  book  ;  the  smalK 
est  book.  Not  the  smallest  book  that  may  be  found  ;  but  tb( 
smallest  of  those  compared.  In  a  short  time,  a  child  will  be  able 
to  perceive  the  applrcation  of  the  adverbs,  for  the  purpose  of  com« 
parison. 

The  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  connection  of  the  nominative  aa^ 
objective  cases  with  the  active  verb,  should  be  taught  together,  an<! 
by  way  of  familiar  example.  Take  the  sentence,  John  read$  thi 
book.  The  learner  knows  that  John  and  book  are  both  names,  oi 
nouns  ;  and  that  reads  denotes  doing  a  certain  action.  Now  wc 
say,  John  reads  the  book  ?  Who  reads  ?  John.  What  does  Jobc 
read  ?  The  book.  Does  the  book  read  John  ?  No.  Does  the 
book  read  at  all  ?  No.  Then  John  does  something  ?  Yes.  What 
does  John  do  ?  He  reads :  be  reads  the  book.  Here  then  are  twc 
names.  One  is  the  name  of  a  doer —  of  one  who  does  something 
The  other  is  the  n^me  of  the  object  that  he  looks  at  and  attends 
to.  Which  denotes  the  doer?  John,  And  what  does  book  de- 
note ?  The  object  of  his  attention  ;  it  is  what  he  reads.  Now 
nouns  that  are  names  of  doers  or  agents,  or  those  which  do  some- 
thing, are  frequently  used  in  this  manner ;  and  we  say  they  are  in 
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the  Dominative  ease.  The  other  is  of  a  class  which  denote  ob- 
jects ;  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  objective  case.  And  the  verb  that 
denotes  an  action  done  to  an  object,  is  called  a  transitive  verb. 
Now  let  the  pupil  spend  several  half  hours  for  successive  days,  in 
selecting  agents^  and  objects^  and  the  verbs  which  connect  them. 

From  this  exercise,  the  transition  is  easy  to  the  consideration  of 
the  verb  in  the  passive  form,  when  the  object  precedes  the  verb 
like  a  nominative,  and  the  agent  follows  in  the  objective  case  with  a 

Iirepo^tion.  But  this  is  too  complicated  for  the  present  course, 
t  nray  be  taken  up  subsequently,  in  connection  with  a  review  of 
the  preceding. 

Children  are  very  apt  to  say  "  He  reads  slow  —  he  runs  twifty^ 
especially  wheRf  they  hear  others  speak  thus  improperly.  They 
ose  adjectives  for  adverbs,  not  distinguishing  the  qualities  of  things 
Ibm  those  of  actions.  A  class  should  therefore  have  a  few  exer- 
cises, kr  the  sole  purpose  of  learning  that  distinction.  And,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  it  is  better  to  show  it — than  to  teach  it.  '^  His 
reading  is  $low ;  he  reads  slowly,     A  swift  race  ;  he  runs  swiftly. ^^ 

in.  In  the  third  course,  I  would  pass  through  the  whole  system 
again,  gathering  up  all  the  important  distinctions  which  were  be- 
fore omitted,  1  would  not  yet  follow  the  order  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  ;  but  an  arrangement  more  natural  and  simple.  The  office 
of  the  teacher  should  be,  to  illustrate  every  principle  by  known 
practice ;  or  rathsr  to  bring  up  usages  before  them,  and  lead  them  to 
ascertain  principles  for  themselves ;  aiding  them  by  the  nomencla- 
ture and  the  established  arrangement,  as  occasion  may  require ; 
uniting  the  exercise  of  parsing,  according  to  tlie  grammatical  trea- 
tise, mer  they  have  seen  examples,  and  in  the  order  that  the  se- 
ries of  lessons  demands.  Consequently,  this  course  will  require  the 
frequent  occasional  use  of  a  book  of  grammar.  Without  enlarging 
here,  I  will  name  some  of  the  facts  to  be  taught  in  this  course,  in 
addition  to  those  of  tiie  second.  They  should  be  the  possessive 
case  and  genders  of  nouns ;  the  difierent  classes  of  pronouns ;  the 
neuter,  active,  intransiuve,  and  passive  verbs  ;  the  regular  verb,  and 
a  few  of  the  irregular,  enough  to  make  them  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciple; the  tenses  and  voices  of  the  participles  ;  the  use  of  conjunc- 
tions connected  with  verbs  ;  and  the  rule^  of  syntax,  without  their 
exceptions.     The  mies  should  now  be  committed  to  memory. 

IV.  My  fourth  course  should  be,  a  regular  and  systematic  study 
of  a  treatise  upon  grammar,  (of  the  common  size  for  schools,)  in 
constant  connectio7i  with  parsing,  gathering  up  all  the  remaining 
fragments.  By  fragments  I  mean,  irregular  adjectives  and  adverbs ; 
the  minutiae  of  the  pronouns ;  pronominal  and  participial  adjectives ; 
impersonal,  irregular  and  defective  verbs  ;  the  active,  passive  and 
neuter  participles ;  the  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  the 
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'*  observations"  wbicb  are  commonly  made  ia  the  books  concemio 
tbeir  application. 

Tbis  course  is  intended  to  eive  tbe  pupil  the  philosophy  of  tb 
language,  in  its  elements.  We  have  before  analyzed  sentences 
and  in  fact,  have  analyzed  the  book  of  grammar,  and  impressed  m 
on  tbe  mind  its  most  important  principles.  The  synthetic  raett 
od  is  now  pursued  —  to  collect  and  arrange  the  principles  ufkk 
the  pupil  nimself  has  disc^veredy  and  put  them  in  regular  onk 
for  future  use.  He  still  combines  parsing,  or  the  practical  applbi 
tion  of  principles,  with  the  methodical  study  of  rules.  He  is  no^ 
to  gird  himself  to  close  application,  with  which  I  would  by  no  meac 
dispense.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  to  high  attainments  in  an 
science.  It  should  be  employed  in  every  study,  as  necessary  ft 
the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  formation  of  character.  But 
have  passed  through  the  preceding  course,  to  relieve  young  mini 
from  the  most  disheartening  toil ;  and  to  invigorate  them  for  cloi 
application,  not  to  supersede  it.  I  would  make  them  feel  contini 
ally,  that  their  labor  is  one  of  immediate  and  practical  utility  ;  an 
they  will  learn  to  account  it  a  pleasure. 

In  this  course,  it  is  highly  useful  to  ask  frequently  the  reoMC 
of  assertions  which  pupils  make.  For  instance,  '*  Why  is  the  vei 
neuter,  or  transitive  ?  fVhy  is  the  noun  in  the  objective  case,.€ 
the  nominative  ?  Why  is  the  word  an  adjective  here,  and  not  a 
adverb?  Why  is  it  a  perfect  participle,  and  not  a  verb  in  the  pe 
feet  tense  ?  fVhy  is  it  in  the  indicative  mode,  and  not  the  subjum 
tive  ?  Why  has  the  potential  mode  but  four  tenses,  the  inBnitif 
but  two,  and  the  imperative  but  one  ;  while  both  the  indicative  an 
the  subjunctive  have  six  ?  " 

If  the  same  word  may  be  of  two  or  more  parts  of  speech,  ascei 
tain  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  to  make  it  of  one  or  another.  . 

Compare  also  one  part  of  speech  with  another^  in  their  e^pressk> 
and  power ;  and  show  how,  in  particular  instances,  one  is  derive 
from  another. 

Through  this  coui-se,  as  in  all  the  preceding,  often  use  fab 
grammar,  and  let  the  pupils  correct  it,  in  order  to  remove  pract 
cal  abuses,  and  impress  the  truth  more  deeply. 

V.  A  fifth  course  is  a  review  of  the  book  of  grammar,  and 
critical  investigation  of  language.  It  is  intended  for  those  wl 
can  parse  readily  in  prose  ;  who  have  acquired  a  thorough  know 
edge  of  general  principles;  and  who  are  versed  in  the  various  pai 
ticulars,  and  in  the  irregularities  usually  noted  in  the  commc 
treatises.  A  more  extended  work  should  now  be  adopted  f( 
study ;  and  the  exercises  for  parsing  and  criticising,  should  ofte 
be  blank  verse,  and  other  difficult  selections.  This  study  may  t 
profitably  connected  with  the  writing  of  themes  by  the  pupils,  an 
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with  the  rhetorical  examination  of  their  own  and  others'  composi- 
tion. The  more  intelligent  pupils  may  read,  in  connection  with 
these  exercises, «  system  of  rhetoric,  and  the  approved  critical 
writers.  For  the  classical  scholar,  the  gentleman  of  literature,  or 
the  teacher  by  profession,  this  is  the  same  course  which  he  will 
traverse  and  re-traverse,  through  life. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  principles  on  which  the  proposed  method  of 
instruction  are  founded,  are  these: 

Tlie  teacher  is  not  to  requh*e  that  his  pupil  receive  the  ipse 
dixit  of  the  author  whose  book  he  uses,  or  his  own.  He  is  not  to 
lay  down  rules,  but  to  teach  principles. 

When  he  teaches  a  principle  he  must  show  that  it  is  established 
in  &ct,  or  that  such  is  the  usage.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to  show  the 
usage,  and  infer  the  principle. 

A  fact  should  be  so  far  examined,  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  an 
isolated  thing,  an  exception  to  a  principle ;  but  so  common  as  to 
establish  a  principle,  from  which  you  may  frame  a  technical  rule. 

Hence,  parsing  should  accompany  or  precede  the  study  of  deBni- 
tions,  and  principles  and  rules. 

The  teacher  and  pupil  begin  with  the  most  simple,  and  promi- 
nent, and  leading  facts. 

They  dwell  on  every  one  of  these,  till  it  is  familiar  to  the  learn- 
er, so  as  never  to  be  lost. 

They  do  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  or  at  most  two ;  and  let  minu- 
tiae pass,  till  they  can  be  better  understood  and  assigned  to  their  ap- 
propriate places.  It  is  unwise  to  carry  a  learner  through  all  the 
inflections  of  a  verb,  and  several  verbs  of  different  kinds;  before 
he  actually  knows  what  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  verb  arc,  and  why 
it  is  inflected  at  all. 

The  teacher  prepares  himself,  by  acquiring  the  theory  and  ap- 
plication of  the  science.  He  learns  the  theory  Mroug-A  the  prac- 
tice or  usages  of  good  writers  and  speakers ;  and  teaches  in  the 
same  manner.  He  is  thus  able  to  exemplify  the  principles  which 
he  teaches,  in  all  the  language  he  employs  with  his  pupils. 

He  gently  corrects  the  common  language  employed  by  his  pu- 
pils, in  all  their  intercourse  with  him. 

He  begins  without  books  of  grammar,  and  teaches  them  how 
they  are  made ;  by  searching  out  usages,  then  inferring  principles, 
and  showing  them  immediately  the  necessity,  the  application,  and 
the  reasonableness  of  every  rule  that  is  mentioned.  Rules  are  sel- 
dom committed  to  memory  till  they  are  wanted. 

He  seizes  on  the  grand  distinctions  of  the  principal  parts  of 
speech,  in  the  first  course;  and  makes  them  familiar  with  the 
method.  In  the  second,  he  adverts  to  other  important  distinctions, 
making  constant  reference  to  the  knowledge  attained  in  the  first. 
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In  the  tliird,  he  treats  of  the  remaining  important  distinctions,  with 
many  leading  particulars  and  divisions.  The  fourth  course  is  pur- 
sued in  the  synthetic  method.  It  is  a  systematic  study  of  a  treatise ; 
including  exceptions,  deviations,  irregularities  and  anomalies.  The 
fifth  comprises  a  more  critical  survey  of  the  whole  system  ;  with 
the  application  of  principles  to  more  abstruse  and  complicated 
kinds  of  writing.  The  whole  is  conducted  by  the  teacher,  very 
much  in  the  way  of  conversation  and  familiar  lecturing ;  with  a 
constant  reference  to  practice. 

A  few  moments  only  are  left,  for  the  consideration  of  the  other 
part  of  the  subject  assigned  me. 

By  composition,  I  understand  inditing,  or  putting  one's  own 
thoughts  into  language,  whether  oral  or  written.  Thoughts  must 
be  presented  in  sentences,  grammatically  and  rhetorically  con- 
structed, so  as  to  convey  the  sense  intended,  and  nothing  more ;  — 
to  convey  it  clearly,  accurately,  forcibly,  and,  if  it  may  be,  elegant- 
ly. So  far  as  Rhetoric  is  connected  with  composition,  I  forbear 
to  enter  upon  the  subject ;  as  it  has  already  been  discussed  before 
the  Institute,  far  more  ably  than  I  could  do  it.  It  is  highly  desi- 
rable, that  the  measures  then  proposed,  and  all  that  can  be  devised, 
should  be  carried  into  effect.  How  manv  of  those  who  have 
studied  a  system  of  Rhetoric,  can  examine  a  chapter  of  a  standard 
work,  and  apply  the  principles  they  have  learned,  with  facility  and 
correctness  ?  How  many  can  bear  those  principles  in  mind,  while 
penning  their  own  thoughts,  and  conform  every  sentence  to  the 
standard  ?  Something  that  shall  render  rhetorical  rules  available 
in  the  formation  of  style,  and  useful  in  future  life,  is  yet  a  desidera- 
tum in  most  of  our  schools.  But  I  purpose  merely  to  throw  out  a 
few  remarks,  which  may  be  useful  to  beginners  in  die  art  of  com- 
position ;  and  possibly,  to  those  teachers  who  have  the  direction  of 
their  early  efToris. 

I  remember  to  this  day,  the  terror  that  came  over  me,  when 
first  required,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  "  write  a  composition,"  for 
a  school  exercise ;  how  I  was  set  to  work  without  materials,  or 
tools,  or  instructions.  I  had  no  subject  —  no  thoughts.  My  men- 
tal operations  were  almost  suspended.  The  soul  looked  out  trem- 
bling, now  upon  vacancy,  now  upon  dark  chaos.  I  would  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  imposing  such  a  task  upon  a  pupil  of  my  own  ; 
and  would  gladly  discover  "  a  more  excellent  way." 

The  measures  I  would  propose  may  be  divided  into  the  prepar- 
atory, and  the  direct. 

As  preparatory,  I  would  say :  In  all  the  studies  and  pursuits  of 
your  pupil,  give  him,  at  an  early  age,  real  knowledge  —  a  knowl- 
edge of  things,  of  facts,  of  truths  —  correct,  definite  knowledge. 
Give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  uses  of  things,  or  the  application  of 
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truths  and  facts.  Make  him  acquainted  with  correct  and  appropri- 
ate language  —  a  language  which  to  himself  conveys  a  definite  sense. 
Make  him  acquainted  with  books  adapted  to  his  capacity.  All 
this  is  important ;  for  he  can  never  write  good  sense  without  this 
preparation  ;  and  the  earlier  he  begins  to  look  at  things  as  they  are, 
and  to  form  the  habit  of  investigation,  the  better  is  he  able  to  take 
bis  pen  at  the  proper  time. 

Accustom  the  child  early  and  habitually,  to  utter  his  thoughts. 
In  the  family  and  the  school,  talk  with  him  and  '  draw  him  out.' 
Use  the  conversational  method  freely,  when  teaching  any  subject. 
Make  him  put  the  substance  of  an  author's  meaning  into  his  own 
words,  and  give  you  his  own  original  thoughts,  which  this  method 
of  instruction  will  elicit.     When  the  pen  is  to  be  taken  in  hand, 
give  him  a  theme ;  one  about  which  a  child  can  have  thoughts. 
Or,  if  he  prefer  it,  let  him  select  for  himself.     But  by  no  means, 
send  him  away  to  his  task  without  one. 
Ask  of  him  a  short  exercise  at  first  —  only  a  few  sdntences. 
Talk  over  the  theme  with  him,  or  to  him,  before  he  begins.     Per- 
haps it  will  be  an  account  of  some  transaction  which  he  or  you 
have  witnessed.     Then  relate  the  story  yourself  in  a  familiar  way  ; 
and  ask  him  to  seize  on  the  principal  points. 

Encourage  him  to  come  to  you  in  his  embarrassments,  and  show 
you  his  progress.  Then  help  him ;  or  rather  lead  him.  Give 
some  turn  to  his  thoughts ;  propose  some  query  ;  thus  putting  bis 
mind  in  motion  upon  his  theme. 

But  he  desires  to  know  how  he  may  control  his  mind,  and  bring 
it  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  when  alone.  Tell  him,  '^  To  tvrite  a 
thought  —  first,  ca^cA  a  thought.  You  have  thoughts.  They  are 
rushing  through  your  mind,  and  flying  away.  Seize  upon  one,  and 
pot  it  down  ;  and  see  if  it  will  not  be  followed  by  another,  and  an- 
other. Do  not  slay  for  the  wisest  and  the  best,  or  to  select  the 
roost  elegant  words.  Put  down  the  thoughts  that  come,  in  the 
dress  they  wear.     You  can  revise  afterwards." 

Tell  him  to  seek  for  some  connection  between  successive 
thoughts  ;  every  new  one  being  distinct  from  the  preceding. 
Encourage  him,  in  his  early  efibrts,  to  bring  you  his  first  draft. 
Be  not  severe  in  criticising ;  but  strengthen  his  weak  and  awk- 
ward footsteps  in  this  rugged  way.  It  is  well  to  omit  noticing  ma- 
ny defects ;  and  inquire,  whether  he  has  expressed  appropriate 
ideas  in  tolerably  correct  language.  If  so,  let  him  pass  for  the 
present 

Now  talk  over  the  topic  with  him,  with  a  view  to  his  writing 
again  upon  the  same.  Let  him  see  wherein  he  has  done  what  he 
intended,  and  what  the  subject  required  ;  and  wherein  he  has  failed. 

VOL.    III.-— NO.   IV.  15* 
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Suggest  alterations,  and  give  liim  again  some  leading  thoughts. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  course  should  not  often  be  adopted. 

From  these  beginnings  you  can  proceed  with  him  gradually,  in 
the  same  general  manner,  to  longer  exercises ;  to  more  difficult 
themes,  and  to  more  severe  corrections.  You  may  soon  adopt  a 
freer  application  of  rhetorical  rules ;  or  rather,  teach  him  to  discov- 
er and  apply  rhetoricnl  principles.  You  may  eventually  induce 
that  energy  and  polish  of  manner,  that  shall  make  him  an  easy, 
fluent,  forcible  and  elegant  writer.  His  knowledge  of  grammarand 
rhetoric  will  not  lie  as  useless  lumber,  in  the  storehouse  of  bb 
memory  ;  but  will  be  at  his  command,  as  occask)n  may  require. 

For  the  want  of  an  early  exercise  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen, 
many  learned  men  are  but  ordinary,  as  speakers  and  writers.  Some 
can  address  an  audience  acceptably,  who  cannot  write.  Others 
can  compose  well  for  the  press,  who  can  attempt  nothing  extempo- 
raneously, before  an  audience.  Othei's  still  have  great  and  valua- 
ble mental  treasures,  who  cannot  impart  them  by  either  method. 
We  know  that  they  are  learned  and  profound  ;  but  they  cannot  "  do 
good  and  communicate."  It  is  a  misfortune  ever  to  be  deplored, 
that  knowledge  should  thus  be  shut  up  in  reservoirs,  which  might 
have  been  flowing  in  living  streams,  to  fertilize  the  world.  A  strong 
argument  is  this,  for  new  and  multiplied  efforts,  to  revive  and  ex- 
tend a  familiar  and  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar,  and  the  art  of 
composition. 


Art.  in.  —  Practical  Lessons  on  Reading. 

MUkod  of  Ttaching  Chiidrtn  to  Read  and  Spell. 

Bt  J.  L.  Parkhurst. 

(Continued  from  pa^e  137.] 

In  No8.  I.  and  III.  of  the  present  volume,  we  presented  our  read- 
ers with  part  of  an  interesting  experiment,  by  Mr  Parkhurst.  It  con- 
sisted in  teachinfir  reading  and  spelling  to  a  child  of  his,  between  four 
and  five  years  of  age,  on  a  plan  somewhat  novel  and  peculiar;  — an 
experiment  which  led  to  the  production  of  his  "  First  Lessons,''  or 
Primer. 

The  article  is  chiefly  copied  verbatim  from  of  a  diary  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  of  the  child's  progress,  from  day  to  day,  commencing  Au- 
gust I,  1829,  and  ending  on  the  24th  of  the  March  following.  The 
two  portions  of  the  article  which  we  have  already  inserted,  embraced 
a  period  of  about  a  month ;  and  the  remainder  is  inserted  below. 

By  recurring  to  the  numbers  of  this  work  already  referred  to,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  Mr  P.  began  his  experiment  by  first  showing  the 
child,  from  Worcester's  Primer,  a  few  whole  words ;  as  man,  hat, 
dog,  &c,  and  teaching  him,  by  the  aid  of  pictures,  of  the  objects  for 
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which  those  words  stand,  to  recognise  and  distinguish  them.  Oa 
the  same  day,  he  also  prepared  an  alphabet  of  Roman  small  letters, 
OQ  pasteboard,  cut  them  up  into  tickets,  and  putting  them  together 
in  regular  succession,  he  gradually  taught  him  to  read  the  syllables 
which  were  thus  formed.  The  simplest  combinations  of  letters  were 
first  taught  —  afterwards  those  which  were  more  difficult.  Both 
these  processes  were  continued  daily,  but  quite  independently  of  each 
other.  In  either  case,  only  a  few  steps  were  taken  in  a  day ;  but 
when  a  word,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  was  once  presented,  it  was 
made  an  important  point  not  to  proceed  to  another,  till  the  first  was 
thoroughly  understood  and  remembered. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Jirst  four  days  of  the  experiment,  the 
child  had  learned  to  read  thirteen  different  words,  besides  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  syllables  a6,  ob  and  o/,  in  types  of  three  different 
sizes.  These  words  and  syllables  embraced  nineteen  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

About  this  time  he  was  also  taught  to  distinguish,  or  spell^  the  let- 
ters of  the  words  which  composed  his  reading  lessons,  and  gradually, 
in  the  same  manner,  short  sentences. 

At  the  end  of  just  one  month,  he  had  learned  sixty-five  words,  and 
thirty-two  combinations  of  letters  on  the  tickets,  eight  of  which  were 
words  with  meaning;  in  all,  seventy-two  significant  words — and 
this,  too,  without  including,  (except  in  one  instance,)  the  plurals  of 
the  several  words.  Nothing  was  regarded  as  learned,  which  was 
Dot  fully  understood  and  remembered.  With  this  explanation,  we  lay 
before  our  readers  the  rest  of  the  article,  regretting  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  divide  it.  We  believe  that  those  who  are  interested  ii^ 
the  philosophy  of  education  and  of  language,  or  who  have  a  similar 
ttsk  to  perform,  wiU  not  be  weary  of  its  details,  or  dissatisfied  with 
its  simplicity. 

Sept.  5.  Nothing  new  yesterday.  What  he  learned  the  day  before,  he 
can  DOW  read  promiscuously.  Having  placed  the  letters/  under/,  I  taught 
\amod;  and  he  then  read  thus:  ot,  od ;  at,  ad  ;  it,  id ;  ut,  ud ;  et,  ed.  He 
foond  ont  ud^  ed,  ad  and  id,  by  analogy.  T  have  never  before  seen  him 
manifest  such  visible  effort  in  comparinnf  and  ascertaining  sounds ;  nor 
have  I  ever  before  so  deeply  felt  the  excellence  of  this  method  of  teach- 
mg.  I  also  placed  the  d  under  the  p^  and  had  him  read  thus:  ob,  op,  od ; 
ab,  ap,  ad,  &c.  H.  now,  on  uttering  the  sound  od,  remarked,  *^  Fhat  is  a 
little  the  same  as  ot,  isn't  it,  Pa?"  Thus  he  notices  the  resemblance  of 
these  two  similar  sounds ;  and  yet  he  has  observed  their  dijference  so  care- 
fully, that  he  has  not  once  confounded  them.  I  low  pleasant,  to  see  these 
advances  in  a  habit  of  discrimination.  H.  has  to-day  learned  two  new 
lentences,  containing  three  new  words.  He  spelled  the  word  man,  and 
then,  adding  an  s,  asked  if  it  was  not  men,  and  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  the  contrary.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  what  I  said  the  Ist  inst. 
Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  for  a  week  past,  H.  has  been 
learning  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  time-piece,  which  has  occupied  his  atten- 
tion considerably. 

Sept.  7.  H.  has  learned  one  new  sentence,  containing  three  new  words. 
Having  placed  the  p,  d  and  b  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  I  took  another 
k  to  be  used  as  an  initial  in  forming  tri-literal  combinations.    I  then  placed 
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the  0  80  as  to  make  him  read  o2,  and  immediately  placed  the  initial  h  at 
the  left  of  the  o,  and  said,  **  &o/."  Then,  having  removed  both  the  letteiti 
and  returned  them  so  as  to  make  him  read  o/,  M,  I  immediately 
slipped  down  the  o,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  said  ox,  slipped  down  the  &,  toO| 
and  ho  almost  instantly  said,  box.    i  then  proceeded  in  moving  down  the 

0  and  h  alternately,  and  he,  without  any  difficultv,  read  as  Allows :  ogj 
bog ;  on,  bon  ;  om,  bom ;  ot,  hot ;  op,  bop ;  od,  bod ;  ob,  bob.  Thos,  i 
told  him  one  new  combination,  and  he  found  out  eight  himself.  To  read 
in  this  novel  manner,  delighted  him  verv  much.  I  afterwards  moved  the 
h  and  o  together,  so  as  to  make  him  read,  M,  frox,  60^*,  &c 

Sept,  8.  H.  has  this  morning  found  out  the  nine  combinations,  M,  haxt 
&c.  He  found  out  hal  thus :  ^,  M ;  at,  hal.  He  could  immediately  read 
the  rest  of  the  column  as  fast  as  he  could  speak.  I  then  gave  him  a  pro- 
miscuous exercise,  as  follows:  ox,  box;  al,  bal;  og,  bog;  ax,  bax;  on, 
bon  ;  ag,  bag ;  and  so  on,  sliding  the  h  back  and  forth,  and  the  two  vowels 
the  one  after  the  other ;  a  process  much  more  simple  on  the  board  than  it 
may  appear  on  paper.  He  read  in  this  manner,  also,  as  fast  as  I  could 
move  the  tickets.  He  has  learned  two  new  sentences,  containing  three 
new  words. 

Sept,  9.  Two  new  sentences  —  four  new  words,  and  the  nine  combina- 
tions, bilj  bix^  &c. 

Sept.  10.  One  new  sentence  —  one  new  word,  and  the  nine  combina- 
tions, bid,  huxj  &c. 

Sept  11.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words,  and  the  nine  combina- 
tions, belt  bex,  &c.  When  he  came  to  bed,  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
it  meant  ?  He  said,  **  Yes,  Sir ;  it  means  a  bed  to  sleep  in."  And  on  go- 
ing through  the  column  a  second  time,  when  he  came  to  bel,  he  remarked, 
of  his  own  accord,  **  That  means  a  bell  to  ring'." 

Sept  12-15.  H.  learned  six  new  sentences,  containing  eleven  new  words. 

Sept,  16.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  having  learned  the 
forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  6,  I  took  the  letter  I  for  an  initial, 
and  he  read  the  nine  combinations  kl,  lex,  &c.  He  found  them  all  out 
by  beginning  with  eg,  le^,  the  word  leg  having  been  learned  in  the  Primer. 

1  neglected  teaching  him  these  before,  for  want  of  time.  As  soon  as  he 
had  learned  these  nine  combinations,  I  attempted  to  make  him  take  b  and 
I  for  initials,  alternately ;  as,  bel,  lei ;  bex,  lex ;  but  he  confounded  the  h 
and  /  so  often,  that  I  desisted  from  the  attempt. 

Sept,  17.  Two  new  sentences  —  two  new  words.  I  have  been  tryinff 
again,  this  morning,  to  make  H.  distinguish  the  power  of  6  and  I,  as  ini- 
tials. He  does  a  liiUe  better ;  but  makes  very  bad  work  of  it  I'  have 
never  been  so  baffled  since  ox,  nox  eind  fox  were  buried  in  oblivion,  (Aug. 
6).    I  believe  bex,  lex,  must  share  the  same  fate  for  the  present. 

^  I  this  evening  took  s  for  an  initial,  beginning  with  un,  sun.  He  read 
tlie  nine  combinations  formed  with  the  vowel  u,  and  soon  afterwards 
pointed  at  another  vowel,  and  told  what  it  would  spell ;  and  I  found  that 
he  could  read,  without  hesitancy,  and  even  promiscuously,  the  whole  forty- 
five  combinations  beginning  with  s.  He  notices,  as  he  proceeds,  such 
English  words  as  he  understands.  Just  now,  when  he  came  to  six,  I  said, 
"  What  does  that  mean  ?"  Pausing  a  moment,  to  think  how  to  express  it, 
he  replied,  "  It  means  three  and  three." 

Sept,  1&-20.  Two  new  sentences — six  new  words.  On  the  19th,  H. 
was  not  taught 

Sept,  21.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  has,  this  morning, 
read  the  thirty -six  combinations  formed  with  the  vowels  a,  i,  o,  u,  and 
the  letter  I  for  an  initial. 
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Sepi.  23.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  has  now  got  so  as 
to  distinffuish  the  three  initials  «,  /,  and  b ;  and  he  can  read,  promiscuously^ 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  combinations  formed  with  them,  almost 
without  an  error.  He  tells  those  beginning  with  s  the  most  readily :  his 
principal  difficulty  has  been  with  the  h.  \  hardly  know  how  to  describe, 
on  paper,  the  process  by  which  I  have  made  him  master  of  all  these  com- 
binations. When  he  had  learned  the  tliirty-six  mentioned  yesterday,  I 
placed  b,  {  and  s  in  a  column,  on  the  lefl  hand,  and,  moving  o  to  x,  as  soon 
as  he  said  or,  moved  both  to  the  h ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  said  box,  moved 
the  same  to  the  I  and  s.  Or,  I  moved  the  letters  so  as  to  make  hiin  read, 
^»  ^9  ^^9  ^'  ^9  tt*^  '^^  l^^j  ^<n.  That  is,  I  began  the  series  with 
a  word  with  which  he  was  familiar  before.  As  soon  as  he  could  read 
well  thus,  I  took  the  letters  in  order ;  as,  »al,  UU,  bal ;  «ax,  /ax,  bax ;  &c. 
When  he  could  read  all  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  in  this  manner,  I 
placed  the  five  vowels  by  as  many  different  consonants,  and,  moving  the 
initials  one  after  the  other,  made  him  read  as  follows :  sal,  /ex,  big ;  then, 
moving  down  the  initials,  made  him  read  thus:  bon,lig,  sex;  and  so  on. 

SepL  23.  One  new  sentence  —  two  new  words.  H.  has  read  the  forty- 
five  combinations  beginning  with  r.  He  told  them  even  more  readily 
than  he  did  those  beginning  with  »,  I  also  find  that  he  can  read  «<i/,  /a/, 
id/,  ralf  &c,  without  difficulty. 

The  question  has  occurred  to  me,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
commence  reading  triliteral  combinations  much  earlier, —  say  after  learn- 
ing eight  or  sixteen  duoliteral  combinations,  instead  of  the  whole  forty- 
five.  This  can  be  determined  only  by  experiment  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  sound  of  a  consonant  is  more  distinct  and  forcible  at  the  end  of  a 
lyllable,  than  at  the  beginning  ;  and  hence  it  must  be  easier  to  learn  the 
power  of  the  consonants  as  final,  than  as  initial  letters ;  and  that  which  is 
the  easiest,  ought,  generally,  to  be  learned  first.  I  should  think,  also, 
that  the  organic  habit  —  if  I  may  term  it  so  —  formed  bv  the  enunciation 
of  final  consonants,  would,  in  some  measure,  prepare  the  learner,  by  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  to  use  his  organs  rightly  in  uttering  the  same  sounds 
less  forcibly  at  the  commencement  of  words  and  syllables. 

In  teaching  H.  the  sentence,  '*Now  see  how  fast  I  will  learn,"  I  found 
I  difficulty  in  making  him  distinguish  now  and  how,  (See  remark  on  eat 
lad  hat^  Aug.  1.)  I  infer  the  following  rule :  T\do  words,  of  similar  ap" 
fearanee  or  soundj  and  beginning  with  different  initials,  ought  not  to  M 
learned  at  one  lesson. 

SepL  24.  One  new  sentence  —  one  new  word,  and  the  forty-five  com- 
binations beginning  with  h. 

Sevf.  25.  Two  new  sentences  —  five  new  words.  I  taught  him  the 
wora  Aery  thus :  As  he  had  learned  the  words  may  and  day,  I  placed  the 
letters  m,  d  and  A  in  a  column,  and  moving  the  letters  ay,  he  read,  may, 
igy,  hay.  He  readily  knew  what  to  call  the  word  hay,  and  instantly  recog- 
lised  its  meaning.  If  he  had  been  taught,  from  the  beginning,  wholly 
With  tickets,  he  probably  would  not  be  so  ready,  as  he  now  is,  in  recog- 
oising  every  word  with  which  he  was  before  acquainted,  as  a  part  of  our 
qwken  language. 

SepL  26.  Three  new  words,  and  the  forty-five  combinations  formed  by 
/as  an  initial.  Among  these  he  recognised  the  word/ox,  which  I  covered 
in  Lesson  2,  and  which  has  long  been  the  only  word  he  could  not  read  in 
the  columns  appended  to  that  Lesson.  He  was  delighted  to  find  it  o\it  I 
now  tore  ofiT  the  covering  from  *the  picture  of  fox'  and  <the  word  of  fox, 
as  he  expresses  it,  and  thus  added  to  bis  pleasure.  The  covering  was 
pat  on,  August  6. 
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Sept  27-30.  Three  new  sentences — nine  new  words ;  and  the  twen^- 
seven  combinations  formed  with  the  initial  r,  ond  the  vowels  a,  o  andnj 
the  forty-fire  combinations  beginning  with  d;  and  the  twenty-sewi 
formed  with  the  initial  g^  and  the  vowels  a,  o  and  u.  Not  recoUectiBi 
any  word  he  had  learned  beginning  with  ff,  I  began  with  gfd^  gax^  fte 
and  he  read  right,  without  the  least  hesitation.  This  confirms  my  remnl 
on  *  organic  habit.'    (See  Sept  23.) 

It  is  now  two  nunUhs  since  H.  began.  He  has  learned,  in  September 
75  words  from  the  book,  and  41  words  from  his  tickets — ^, total,  116;  W 
sides  hundreds  of  syllables,  which  are  not  words.  I  reckon  those  oid] 
as  words,  whose  meaning  he  can  easily  understand.  In  two  months  bi 
has  learned  to  read  189  such  words.  I  have  continued  to  spend,  as  iieail] 
as  I  could,  equal  portions  of  time  on  the  tickets  and  the  book.  I  an^  oof 
confirmed  in  the  utility  of  the  ticket  system,  at  least  in  connection  with  i 
book ;  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  I  have  employed  it" 

In  October^  H.  learned  to  read  nearly  forty  new  sentences,  containtni 
between  fifty  and  sixty  new  words.  A  few  extracts  from  «ny  diary  wil 
give  an  idea  of  his  progress. 

Oct,  1.  H.  the  other  day,  in  spelling  trAot,  covered  the  wh  with  hi 
finger,  and  said,  **  It  is  at,  now  ;"  and  Uien  subjoined,  *'  at  sounds  like  s 
in  tohat,  does  n't  it  ?" 

The  following  method  of  teaching,  which  I  consider  very  useful,  I  be 
lieve  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  I  lay  two  tickets  before  him ;  be  sayi 
<<  anJ'^  I  add  a  letter ;  he  says,  <*  and.^  I  pref.x  a  letter ;  he  says,  **  kamd.^ 
And  on  my  adding  another  letter,  he  says,  '*  hands,"  And  so  of  o^ 
words,  which  admit  a  similar  process.  The  same  may  be  done  by  coTer 
ing  and  uncovering  parts  of  words. 

A  few  days  since,  I  had  in  my  hand  a  printed  paper,  at  which  H.  glanci]i| 
read  the  word  Lot,  He  had  never  been  taught  this  word,  except  amooi 
hundreds  of  unmeaning  combinations,  beginning  with  small  letters.  Yei 
terday,  in  a  newspaper,  he  pointed  out  the  word  cook^  and  told  its  meai 
ing.  He  had  never  seen  this  word  before :  he  knew  it  in  consequence  o 
knowing  book,  and  having  learned  the  power  of  c,  as  an  initial.  Thee 
examples,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  demonstrate  the  utility  of  th* 
ticket  system. 

H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  formed  with  the  letter  m  as  ei 
initial.  I  found  he  could  not  only  begin  with  a  new  combination,  bu 
could  read  promiscuously  at  the  very  outset. 

Oct,  2.    H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  n. 

Oct,  3.  H.  has  found  out  the  word  noon,  in  a  newspaper,  in  c<ms€ 
quence  of  knowing  the  words  soon  and  moon,  no  and  not.  He  found  it  on 
before  he  read  wiUi  the  initial  n. 

Oct,  4-5.  H.  has  read  the  forty-five  combinations  beginning  with  | 
and  the  forty-five  beginning  with  t.  It  has  seemed  to  be  almost  uselea 
to  hear  him  read  the  combinations  beginning  with  m,  n,  p  and  t,  as  he  ha 
appeared  to  know  them  as  well  when  he  began,  as  when  he  had  done.  1 
gives  him,  however,  much  pleasure,  to  read  with  every  new  initial. 

Oct,  6-9.  H.  has  read  the  135  combinations  beginning  with  t^,  j  and  j 
He  has  not  received  the  usual  degree  of  attention,  on  account  of  m; 
engagements.  He  found  out  the  combinations  beginning  with  j  and  3 
merely  by  knowing  the  words  John,  you  and  yes, 

I  have  now  completed  the  intended  course  of  instruction  on  the  ticke 
system,  including  729  combinations  —  besides  all  that  has  been  learne 
from  the  Primer  and  elsewhere,  as  the  fruits  of  that  knowledge  of  th 
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powers  of  the  letteis,  and  that  skill  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  words, 
which  the  ticket  system  has  imparted. 

H.  to-day  came  to  the  word  faM.  He  had  never  learned  it,  and  could 
not  read  it,  I  covered  the  first  letter ;  he  said  aU,  I  uncovered  it,  and 
he  said,  fall ;  and  at  once  perceived  the  meaning.  Then,  having  spelled 
it  with  tickets,  heTcmoved  the  last  letter,  and  said,  *<  Now  it  is  jkl." — 
Thos  rapidly  is  he  learning  the  various  analogies  of  the  English  language. 

OeL  11.  I  taught  H.  the  word  small;  and  just  after,  seeing  the  word 
sfm^  which  he  bad  never  learned,  he  read  it  without  hesitation.  He 
knew  pin  before.  This  is  the  first  instance,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  the 
sound  of  a  consonant,  has  eliabled  him  to  con^bioe  it  with  another  conso- 
nant. He  gives  abundant  evidence,  that  he  knows  the  powers  or  sounds 
of  the  letters,  better  than  a  child  who  has  been  taught  in  the  common  way. 
He  remarked,  just  now,  that  he  could  spell  Will-um,  but  did  not  know  how 
to  spell  Will-iam.  The  combination  of  the  word  will  and  the  syllable  urn, 
was  entirely  a  thought  of  his  own. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  H.  says  to  me,  ^  I  have  found  outyrom,  on  a 
piece  of  newspaper.  It  has  one  [letter]  in  fan^  and  one  in  ral^  and  ota, — 
It  has  two  consonants  together,  and  a  vowel."  Opening  his  Primer,  I 
happened  to  Beefrog^  and  asked  if  he  could  read  it.  He  did,  and  told  the 
■leaning  without  hesitation.  He  had  learned  to  distinguish  vowels  and 
consonants,  by  my  occasionalijr  speaking  of  one  column  as  vowels,  and 
mother  as  consonants,  in  teaching  him  with  the  tickets. 

OeL  13.  I  have  taught  H.  j!,  joined  into  one  character.  It  cost  me 
some  labor  to  make  him  understand  this  compound  thing.  I  showed  him 
jbA,  spelled  with  tickets,  and  the  word  JUh  in  his  Primer  ;  and  showed  him, 
as  well  as  I  could,  how  the  two  letters  were  ioined  together.  Just  after, 
I  showed  him^,  which  he  knew  perfectly  when  spelled  with  a  capital  or 
vith  tickets.  He  could  not  read  it  I  pointed  at  Jishy  and  then  at  Jig^ 
ind  he  pronounced  the  word.  Quere :  Is  it  essential,  in  children's  boolu, 
that  ii  and  j/I  should  be  united?  H.  has  to-da^  found  out  so  many  new 
words,  by  himself,  that  I  have  been  quite  astonished.  Some  he  finds  jout 
by  analogy,  and  some  by  the  connection.  I  shall  not  put  these  words  into 
ny  account  until  I  insert  them  in  his  album,  or  teach  them  to  him  in  reg- 
ular order,  sentence  by  sentence.    His  progress  is  rapid,  indeed. 

Oct.  15-16.    H.  was  neglected  on  account  of  special  engagements. 

Oei,  17.  1  have  had  a  new  spelling-board  made  for  H.,  two  feet  long, 
and  six  inches  wide.  I  also,  a  week  or  two  ago,  ^ot  a  pane  of  glass,  eight 
hy  ten,  to  use  in  teaching  him  according  to  the  ticket  system.  The  best 
ticket- board  would  be,  a  smooth  glass,  one  foot  long,  and  four  inches 
wide,  put  into  a  frame. 

CkL  20.  While  I  was  hearing  H.  read  to-day,  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
word  sweety  which  he  had  never  learned,  and  pronounced  it  distinctly.  I 
ttked,  ^  How  did  you  know  that  word  ?"  He  said,  **  I  found  it  out  — 
knowing  feetf  and  trax,  and  sun.*^  This  is  his  answer,  verbatim.  I  was 
so  struck  with  it,  tliat  I  immediatelv  wrote  it  down. 

Oct.  21.  In  finding  out  new  words,  H.  practises  covering  and  uncover- 
ing the  parts  of  the  word  with  his  fingers.  He  just  now  found  out  the 
words  room  and  form.  ^ 

Oct  23.  H.  has  lately  learned  to  add  and  multiply,  the  amount  or  pro- 
duct not  exceeding  12. 

Oct.  24.  H.  has,  within  a  few  minutes,  and  without  the  least  assistance, 
found  out  black,  hrightj  and^ui/er.  '*  I  knew  hutttr^^  said  he,  **  because  it 
is  like  umterJ" 
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Oct.  27.  I  have  iust  heard  H.  read  with  hU  tickets,  eighty  combinatiooty 
of  four  letters  each,  ending  in  elL  He  found  among  them  several  words 
which  were  familiar  to  him,  and  which  pleased  him  much. 

Oct.  29.    I  have  been  so  deeply  engaged,  this  week  and  the  last,  in  pre* 

fearing  my  **  First  Lessons"  for  the  press,  that  H.  has  been  somewhat  neg- 
ected.  He  finds  out  dissyllables  with  great  facility.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
keep  an  account  of  them  all.  I  find  that  the  ticket  system  has  preiMired 
him  to  mispronounce  a  great  many  polysyllables.*  To-day,  I,  for  the  fint 
time,  put  tne  Italic  letters,  small  and  capital,  on  his  spelling<board,  and  he 
arranged  them  all  in  alphabetical  order  without  help. 

Od.  31.  It  is  now  three  mont/is  since  H.  began.  He  has  learned,  in 
October,  156  new  words,  besides  a  great  many  that  were  not  counted.—- 
Of  these  156  words,  he  learned  from  the  tickets,  or  found  out  himself,  106; 
leaving  onlv  51  told  to  him  in  a  direct  manner.  The  sum  total,  fortlw 
three  months,  is  345  words ;  but  if  all  had  been  counted^  it  would  probft- 
bly  not  fall  short  of  400. 

November  3.    H.  was  neglected  yesterday. 

JVbv.  12.  H.  learned  twelve  new  words.  I  believe  I  have  never  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  method  in  which  H.,  without  knowing  the  names  of  the 
letters,  tells  how  to  spell  a  word.  When  1  taught  him,  this  evening,  the 
word  stTf  in  the  Primer,  he  was  much  pleased,  as  he  is  at  almost  every 
new  word,  and  said,  •*!  can  sptU  'Sir.'  "  ••How  would  you  spell  it?"  1 
asked.  He  replied,  ••  I  would  take  one  in  sun,  one  in  /nn,  and  one  in  raL^ 
This  has  been  his  method  of  naming  letters  for  a  long  time,  and  it  serves 
to  keep  him  familiar  with  the  various  words  to  which  he  thus  refers,  and 
also  leads  him  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  same  letters  arc  used  in 
different  words.  It  has  cost  him  much  effort  to  remember  how  to  spell 
great  and  breaks  on  account  of  the  unusual  sound  of  the  diphthong  in  these 
words ;  but  he  seems  to  have  learned  them  at  last,  as  he,  to-day,  on  beia|; 
shown  the  word  speak^  ventured,  after  a  little  hesitation,  to  pronounce  it 
spake!  Such  are  the  perplexities  to  a  learner,  arising  from  the  wretched 
irregularity  of  English  orthography. 

Jybv.  15.  H.  has  learned  nearly  three  pages  of  •*  Barbauld's  LessonSi* 
containing  seventeen  new  words.  This  is  going  rather  too  fast ;  but  he 
found  out  the  greater  part  of  the  new  words  himself,  and  I  shall  be  carefiil 
to  have  him  review,  to-morrow. 

JVbv.  16.  I  found  no  time  for  H.  till  this  evening ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
only  one  word,  —fields. 

Mtv.  17.  I  have  just  introduced  to  him  the  letter  q,  in  this  manner:  I 
took  his  spelling-board  and  spelled  wick.  As  soon  as  he  had  pronounced 
it,  I  placed  a  k  before  it,  and  he  said,  ^^  quick.''*  I  said,  ••  I  will  show  yon 
another  way  to  spell  quick;**  and  I  placed  qu  under  the  kw,  and  slipped 
down  the  ick.  '^Is  that  quick?**  said  he,  with  mingled  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise. I  told  him  that  this  was  the  way  it  must  be  spelled.  I  then  va- 
ried the  termination  so  as  to  spell  quill  and  quite :  he  read  each  without 
any  telling. 

JVbe.  18.  I  taught  H.  the  word  hlazCf  for  the  sake  of  showing  him  z. — 
He  has  noW  learned  the  whole  alphabet.  I  have  taught  him  the  meaning 
of  the  words  Italic^  Roman,  and  syllables. 

Nov.  19.  H.  has  to-day  learned  fifteen  new  words.  He  came  to  slofe, 
and  could  not  read  it    I  spelled,  with  tickets,  the  word  made,  which  he 

*  The  error  consisted  chiefly ,  in  laying  too  much  stresB  on  unaccented  syllables,  Sf 
in  pronouncing  the  word  teldont,  so  as  to  give  ihe  o  ihe  same  sound  as  in  predominate. 
The  evil  was  not  a  serious  one  }  and,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  of  short  continuance. 
He  would  naturally  rectify  it  as  soon  ai  he  rccogntied  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
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already  Iraew:  then  nutfe,  then  laUj  then  tlaU,    In  this  way  be  was  en- 
abled to  read  the  word. 

AVv.  20.  H.  has  learned  nineteen  new  words.  I  am  surprised  to  see 
bow  many  new  words  he  can  learn  in  a  day,  and  remember  till  the  next 
day.  He  finds  out  the  greater  part  of  them  himself.  In  some  instances 
the  connection  and  sense  evidently  aid  him  in  discovering  a  word.  He 
Ibond  oat  appU-dumpling  and  p<Moes,  just  now,  by  being  shown  a  sylla- 
ble at  a  time ;  i.  e.  I  first  covered  up  all  but  the  nrst  syllable  ;  then,  all 
but  the  second,  or  first  and  second  ;  then,  all  but  the  third,  and  so  on. — 
H.  rtfriewM  what  he  has  learned,  a  portion  every  day,  so  as  to  complete 
the  review  in  a  fortnight  He  has  learned  a  period,  comma  and  hjfphen* 
He  18  beg^ning  to  learn  to  read  writing.  I  have  not  encouraged  it,  but 
be  is  very  desirous  of  learning.  I  have  spent,  perhaps,  fifteen  minutes  in 
ahowing  him ;  and  I  find  that  he  can  decipher  a  great  many  words,  even 
where  the  hand  is  not  very  fair.  I  suppose  the  learning  of  italics  has 
prepared  him  to  do  this. 

JVov.  21.    Eleven  new  words. 

^ov,  23.  Tufdoe  new  words.  H.  has  learned  to  count  100,  to  read  the 
figores  for  the  same,  and  to  tell  how  many  times  10  are  20, 30,  40,  &c. 

Abv.  24-25.    I  was  prevented  from  teaching  H.  by  ill  health. 

Aov.  26.  Atne  new  words. — 27th,  Eleven  new  words.  —  28th,  Mne 
new  words. 

^ov,  90.  It  is  now  four  montfis  since  H.  began.  I  have  counted  the 
words  learned  in  November,  and  find  the  number  5250.  In  the  whole  four 
months  he  has  learned  600  words.  He  can  read  all  of  these,  and  can  prob- 
ably Mpell  Iwo  thirds,  perhaps  three  fourths  of  them.  I  find  the  labor  of 
keeping^  an  account  of  all  the  new  words  so  great,  that  I  think  I  shall 
porsae  it  no  farther.  He  can  read  thirty-two  entire  pa^es  in  Worcester's 
Primer,  and  no  small  part  of  the  remainder.  He  can  also  read  about  hidf 
t  page  in  the  Franklin  Primer,  seven  pages  in  Barbauld's  Lessons,  and 
four  pages  in  another  little  book.  His  fondness  for  reading  continues 
nndiminisbed ;  but  he  is  not  so  enthusiastically  fond  of  spdling,  as  he 
was ;  and  he  has,  already,  become  almost  tired  of  counting. 

Dee.  10.   H*s  review  now  occupies  three  weeks. 

Jan.  2,  182M).    H.  now  reviews  what  he  has  learned  only  once  in  four 
weeks.    In  reading  a  page  in  Barbauld,  which  he  has  never  seen  before, 
be  finds  out,  without  being  told,  almost  all  the  new  words;  and  does  not, 
I  think,  in  one  instance  in  a  hundred,  fail  of  recognising  words  which  he  » 
bas  read  elsewhere. 

Fdf.  9.  H.  now  reviews  once  in  five  weeks.  He  has  latelv  commenced 
the  study  of  **  Emerson's  Arithmetic."  He  is  much  pleased  with  it,  and 
•0  am  I.  He  learns  from  it  to  read,  as  well  as  to  reckon.  I  intended  to 
teach  H.  the  names  of  the  letters,  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  learning  to  read ;  but  have  not  yet  set  in  earnest  about 
it  On  his  asking  me  to  do  this,  a  day  or  two  since,  I  showed  him  the 
ayUable  re,  and,  as  soon  as  be  had  pronounced  it,  I  covered  the  r,  and  he 
said,  ••  e."  **  Well,'*  said  I,  «*  that  is  the  name  of  that  letter."  I  then 
taoffht  him  the  names  of  a,  i  and  o,  in  the  same  manner ;  and  I  find  he 
on&rstands  that  the  vowel  is  called  e,  even  in  hen. 

Ftb.  13.  I  just  now  showed  H.  an/,  and  told  him  its  name;  and  then, 
OD  bein^  shown  /,  m,  n,  s,  and  x,  he  called  each  by  its  right  name  without 
any  assistance.  Fixing;  his  eye,  on  t,  he  said  that  was  et.  —  I  am  quite  at 
t  loss  how  to  proceed  m  teaching  him  the  rest  ofi*  the  letters.  I  have  al- 
most a  mind  to  let  him  call  them  eb,  ed,  &c.  for  the  present.    I  fear,  how- 
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ever,  that  it  would  be  harder  to  alter,  afterwards,  than  to  learn  then^at  1 

according  to  their  common  names. 

March  5.  About  a  week  ago,  I  taught  H.  the  names  of  j  and  k,  I  h 
since,  at  intervals,  taught  him  the  names  of  n,  A,  ^,  and  w.  He  readilj 
derstood,  that  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  letters  in  a  word  in  succ 
Eion,  is  called  sptUing.  I  heard  him  yesterday  trying  to  explain  to  Edw 
[a  younger  brother]  the  ''  two  toaya^  of  spelling  which  he  has  learned, 
guard  against  his  getting  the  impression,  that  5ie  names  of  the  letters  h 
any  connection  with  the  sound  or  pronunciaUon  of  a  word.  I  have  j 
taught  him  the  name  of  ^.  I  took  up  the  letter,  and  he  said  to  me,  ^  If; 
will  spell  it,  I  shall  know."  I  placed  trt  under  the  letter,  and  he  imi 
diateiy,  pointing  at  the  letter,  said,  *^  The  name  of  that  letter  is  wL" 

March  8.  H.  learned  r  on  the  6th.  l^his  morning,  finding  he  reoM 
bered  all  he  had  learned,  I  selected  the  letters,  6,  d^  p,  t,  v,  and  z,  plac 
them  in  a  line,  and  said  to  him,  **  I  will  show  you  how  to  spell  the  nami 
one  of  these  letters,  and  then  you  may  tell  the  rest  yourself."  I  tl 
placed  an  e  after  the  6,  and  he  immediately  pointed  at  each  letter  and  e 
ed  it  by  name,  as  fast  as  he  could  speak.  He  then  took  the  whole  alpha 
in  order,  and  told  di  the  letters,  (except  c  and  g)  without  a  single  en 
He  then  took  the  Primer,  and  named  the  Tetters  in  man^  hai^  i 
eighteen  or  twenty  other  words.  He  does  not  **  pronounce"  a  word  ^a 
is  called)  afler  spelling  it ;  and  I  intend  he  never  shall.  I  should  fear  t 
the  names  of  the  letters  would  still  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  him. 

March  9.  H.  learned  g  in  the  forenoon,  and  c  this  aflernoon.  He  8 
knows  the  whole  alphabet.  The  new  method  of  spelling,  from  its  nove 
gives  him  much  pleasure. 

March  10.  It  appears  to  me  that  H.  spells  as  well  by  naming  the  1 
ters,  as  if  he  had  practised  this  method  from  the  beginning.  1  think 
can  now  spell  any  word  readily  in  this  manner,  that  he  can  spell  with  i 
tickets.  The  last  evening,  I  tried  him,  for  the  first  time,  in  spelling  ale 
by  sentences.  1  said  to  him,  without  giving  him  any  opportunity  to  p 
pare  for  the  exercise,  "  Spell,  how  do  you  do.''^  He  readily  named  all 
letters  in  their  proper  order.  "  Spell,  come  to  mf,  my  hoy,^^  "  Spell,  and 
on  my  kntey  **  Spell,  what  is  your  name."  "  Spell,  is  it  John,^^  **  Sp 
yes  str."    He  spelled  each  sentence  without  a  single  error. 

March  24.  I  have,  this  evening,  taught  H.,  in  spelling,  to  say,  «  don 
e,"  '*  double  o,"  &c.  instead  of  e,  e ;  o,  o,  &c.  in  such  words  as  see,  6s 
|Uid  tell,  I  deferred  this  till  now,  lest  he  should  confound  some  of  th< 
doubles  with  the  awkward  **  double  u.'*  (tr.)     He  spells  very  well  indeec 

Here  I  will  end  my  account  of  the  experiment  which  gave  birth  to  : 
''First  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Spelling."  In  that  little  book, I  endeav 
ed  to  embody,  so  far  as  my  limits  would  allow,  those  methods  of  tcachi 
which  tliis  experiment  had  led  me  to  consider  as  the  best.  In  what  i 
called,  in  that  book,  inductive  exercises,  I  hoped  to  secure,  on  paper,  i 
in  a  small  compass,  the  principal  advantages  of  the  ticket  system.  I  du 
not  swell  the  size  of  the  book,  by  inserting  directions  for  performing  1 
various  evolutions  on  the  ticket  board ;  and  apprehended,  that  tliose  dir* 
tions,  if  inserted,  would  not  be  generally  followed.  I  flattered  myself, 
deed,  that  it  was  unnecessary  ;  hoping  that  my  inductive,  analytic,  g 
synthetic  exercises,  would  accomplish  the  same  object  with  less  trout 
So  far,  however,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  try  the  book  since  it  ca 
from  the  press,  (and  this  opportunity,  I  acknowledge,  has  been  but  scan 
I  have  been  led  to  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  utility  of  those  ex< 
cises,  the  ticket  system,  or  a  part  of  it,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,i3s 
needed,  in  connection  with  those  exercises,  to  lead  the  learner,  at  a^  ea 
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stage  of  his  progress,  into  a  knowledge  of  the  usual  sounds  or  powers  of 
the  alphabetic  characters.  Perhaps  the  best  method  for  this  purpose  would 
be,  —  after  taking  a  few  lessons  in  reading  significant  words,  in  order  to 
get  a  correct  impression  of  the  nature  and  use  of  reading,  to  commence 
the  ticket  system,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  to  learn  to  call  each  letter 
by  its  sound f  and  not  by  its  name.  The  vowels  should  be  called  by  their 
lAorf  sounds.  A  little  practice  in  separating  and  combining  the  elementa- 
ry sounds  of  the  duoliteral  and  triliteral  combinations  which  I  include  in  my 
ticket  system,  would  probably  so  facilitate  the  learning  of  those  combina- 
tions, as  greatly  to  accelerate  the  child's  progress.  I  nave  never  yet  tried 
the  experiment,  but  intend  to  do  it  soon.  It  appears  that  something  of 
this  kind  has  been  tried  with  success.  (See  Annals  of  Ed.  for  1832,  p.  441.) 

Perhaps  it  may  be  inquired  how  much  time  was  spent  with  H.  daily.  To 
this  inquiry  I  cannot  give  a  definite  answer,  as  the  portion  of  time  spent 
with  him  was  sometimes  longer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  just  ss  other  en- 
gagements allowed,  the  nature  of  the  lesson  required,  or  the  inclination 
of  the  teacher  and  pupil  prompted.  I  presume  that  the  time  spent  with  him 
daily,  on  an  average,  did  not  exceed  half  an  hour ;  and  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  learning  the  names  of  the  letters,  occupied  less  than  an  hour.  A 
child^s  improvement  is  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  that  is 
devoted  to  him, but  to  the  manner  in  which  he  is  taught.  T  am  confident, 
that  a  child,  if  properly  taught,  will  learn  more,  by  having  fifleen  minutes 
spent  with  him  in  a  day,  and  being  allowed  to  play  the  rest  of  the  time,  than 
he  can  at  a  common  school,  where  the  confinement  and  exercises  occupy 
six  hours  in  a  day. 

I  will  close  with  two  remarks.  One  is,  that  written  spelling  is  better 
than  oral ;  the  other  is,  that  reading  should  precede  spelling. 

1.  WriiUn  spelling  is  better  than  oral.  The  chief  use  of  spelling  is,  to 
be  able  to  spell  correctly  when  a  person  has  occasion  to  write,  and  that 
method  of  spelling,  which  will  the  most  speedily  and  effectually  accomplish 
this  object,  is  certainly  the  best  A  pupil,  who  spells  little  except  in 
the  oral  method,  is  liable  to  form  a  habit  of  spelling  by  thinking  wholly 
of  sounds,  and  not  at  all  of  the  written  language.  When  he  spells  he 
thinks  of  the  names  of  the  letters  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  word ;  but 
he  does  not  think  of  theybniL9  of  the  letters,  nor  of  the  appearance  of  the 
word  on  paper.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  tJiis  habit  of  confining  the  mind 
to  the  conception  of  sounds,  may  be,  and  often  has  been,  carried  so  far, 
that  tlie  individual  would  find  serious  difiiculty  in  spelling  with  his  pen, 
those  very  words  which  he  can  readily  spell  with  his  lips.  I  h've  seen  a 
little  child,  who  could  spell  cat,  dog,  and  perhaps  forty  other  such  words, 
orally,  with  the  greatest  readiness ;  but  could  not  spell  a  single  one  of 
them  by  arranging  the  lettere  on  a  board.  I  have  also  known  many  youth 
at  school,  who  could  spell  very  well  orally ;  but  give  them  a  pen  to  write  a 
piece  of  composition,  or  to  writes  paragraph  by  dictation,  and  they  would 
mis-spell  a  word  in  every  line.  Writing,  and  especially  spelling  with  tick- 
ets, being  a  slower  operation  than  oral  spelling,  causes  the  mind  to  dwell 
longer  on  the  relative  situation  of  every  letter,  and  thus  impresses  the  or- 
thography of  the  word  more  deeply  on  the  memory.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  spelling  with  tickets  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside,  until  the  child  is 
able  to  write  with  a  pencil  on  a  slate  or  with  a  pen  on  paper.  And  that 
when  the  learner  has  become  able  to  write,  he  should  be  taught  spelling 
chiefly  by  means  of  writing,  in  preference  to  the  oral  method. 

2.  Reading  should  precede  spelling.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
child  should  be  kept  a  long  time  in  learning  to  read,  before  he  commences 
spelling  I  but  that  he  should  never  be  set  to  spell  a  word,  until  he  hasifirst 
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become  able  roadiljr  to  read  that  word.  If  we  had  a  perfect  alphabet*  ii 
oar  words  were  all  spelled  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  if  oral  epelliDgcoii' 
sisted  in  uttering  the  elementary  sounds  of  which  each  word  is  composed, 
it  would  probab^  be  of  very  little  consequence,  whether  the  reading  or  the 
spelling  of  8  word  took  the  precedence.  The  process,  in  either  case,  wooU 
be  so  easy,  as  to  ^vc  no  trouble  to  either  teacher  or  learner.  But  in  or- 
der to  practise  written  spelling,  or  in  order  to  spell  orally  with  such  an  al- 
phabet and  such  an  orthography  as  we  now  have,  it  is  important  that  tht 
ability  to  read  a  word,  and  a  facility  in  doing  this,  should  precede  the  at- 
tempt to  spell  it  The  reason  is,  that  reading  is  much  easier  than  spelling ; 
and  that  a  person  cannot  spell  by  thinking  how  a  word  sounds,  but  be  moil 
recollect  how  it  looks.  The  eye,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  ear,  must  becone 
fkmiliar  with  a  word,  before  it  can  readily  be  spelled.  One  thing  that  ren- 
ders  reading  easier  than  spelling,  is,  that  perception  is  more  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct than  conception.  Hence  it  is  easier  to  distinguish  two  similar  worda, 
as  eat  and  rat,  or  eat  and  tea,  when  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  them  in  readii^, 
than  it  is  to  recollect  the  difference  in  their  orthography  when  they  an 
absent  from  the  eye. 

I  go  farther,  and  insist,  that  words  ought  to  be  read  in  sentences,  befbic 
they  are  either  read  or  spelled  in  columns,  or  in  a  detached  form.  By 
reaaing  the  words  as  they  are  connected  in  sentences,  the  child  learns  lo 
attach  a  meaning  to  each ;  so  that,  when  be  comes  to  spell,  each  word  wiH 
appear  pleasant  to  him,  from  the  acquaintance  which  he  has  formed  wilhtl, 
and  from  its  suggesting  some  interesting  trains  of  thought.  Whereas,  il 
he,  in  the  first  place,  learned  to  read  and  spell  the  words  in  columns,  tbej 
would  appear  to  him  void  of  interest,  and  almost  void  of  meaning.  He  can 
also  find  out  new  and  difficult  words  more  easily,  and  remember  them  bat- 
ter, in  the  reading  lesson,  than  in  the  columns  used  for  spelling.  In  tlie 
reading  lesson,  the  connection  and  the  sense  assist  in  deciphering  a  new 
or  difficult  word ;  and  the  association  of  ideas  which  he  thus  forms,  assiata 
in  remembering  it :  while,  in  the  columns,  if  they  precede  the  reading  1^ 
son,  there  is  no  connection  or  sense  to  be  perceived,  nor  any  ground  ror  an 
association  of  ideas,  but  mere  proximity  of  place.  J.  L.  P. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

iLLirrois  Institute  of  Educatiojc. 

Wk  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  **  Pioneer  and  Western  Baptist,"  that  a 
meeting  of  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  desirous  of 
encouraging  education,  and  especially  common  schools,  in  that  State,  was 
held  at  Uie  State  House  in  Vandalia,  Feb.  13,  1833,  when,afler  an  address 
on  education,  by  James  Hall,  Esq.  an  association  was  formed,  to  be  called 
the  Ii.Lifiois  Institute  of  Education. 

The  Constitution  which  was  adopted  requires  that  the  members  of  the 
institution  shall  consist,  1.  Of  such  persons  as  subscribe  the  constitution 
and  pledge  themselves  to  aid  personally  in  obtaining  and  diffusing  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  to  aid  in  getting  up  and  sustaining  a  school,  other 
than  the  one  in  which  they  are  personally  interested  as  parents  or  guar- 
dians, or  to  contribute  annually  in  money  towards  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Institution.  2.  Of  delegates,  chosen  by  county,  district,  or  branch 
associations  or  schools,  and  who  shall  be  appointed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  this  institution.  3.  Of  all  teachers  of  primary  and  other  schools, 
who  will  correspond  with  the  Institute,  and  furnish  annually  or  oftener, 
a  report  of  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  are  a  President,  five  Vice  Presidents,  a  Re- 
cording Secretary,  and  as  many  Corresponding  Secretaries  as,  at  their  an- 
nual meetings,.( which  are  to  be  held  on  the  Friday  next  following  the 
first  Monday  in  December,)  they  may  think  necessary ;  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Executive  Committee.  For  the  present  year  there  are  thirteen  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  from  various  parts  of  the  State. 

Friends  of  Education,  teachers,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  throughout 
(kt  State  are  requested  to  correspond  with  John  Russell,  Esq.  Post  Master, 
Bluffdale,  Greene  County,  and  to  furnish  such  information  as  may  be  in 
their  power  on  the  topics  involved  in  the  following  questions,  'i'he  infor- 
mation of  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  is  requested.  And  gentlemen  ovi 
of  the  Slate  are  also  solicited  to  furnish  the  Institute  with  such  facts  and 
documents  as  may  be  needed,  to  be  addressed  to  J.  M.  Peck,  Post  Master, 
Rock  Spring,  St  Clair  County. 

questions. 

1.  What  kind  of  school-house  have  you  ?  2.  How  many  months  in  a 
year  is  a  school  taught  ?  3.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  school  per  annum, 
including  pay  of  teacher,  books,  fuel,  and  repairs  of  school  house  ?  4. 
What  is  the  cost  per  scholar?  5.  How  many  different  scholars  attend? 
6.  What  is  the  average  number  of  scholars  ?  7.  How  many  children  need 
aid  from  public  funds  ?  8.  How  many  schools  in  the  county  ?  9.  What 
branches  are  taught  in  your  schools  ?  10.  What  books  are  used  in  spell- 
ing? In  reading  ?  In  arithmetic?  In  geography?  In  grammar?  11. 
Are  the  elements  of  Natural  History  taught?  12.  Does  your  teacher  lec- 
ture the  scholars  on  branches  of  science?  13.  Does  he  ask  questions  on 
every  reading  lesson?  14.  How  many  adults  in  your  settlement  who 
cannot  read  ?  15.  Have  you  a  public  library,  and  if  so,  how  large,  and 
under  what  regulations?  16.  Could  not  a  small  library  of  useful  books 
be  had  for  the  use  of  your  school,  and  loaned  to  the  scholars  as  rewards 
for  proficiency  in  study,  and  good  behavior  ?  17.  Would  you  like  to  have 
a  good  teacher  permanently  settled  with  you,  and  would  the  school  sup* 
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port  him  ?  18.  How  would  a  circuit  teacher  do,  who  should  conduct  4  oi 
5  schools,  visiting  these  once  a  week,  as  teachers  of  singing  do,  and  lee- 
turing  and  explaining  the  branches  taught  ?  19.  What  measures,  in  you 
opinion,  or  that  of  the  people  around  you,  should  the  state  adopt  in  roUir 
tion  to  the  school  funds  ?  20.  Can  you  get  up  meetings  of  the  people  oi 
court  day,  or  any  other  convenient  time,  on  the  subject  of  educatioii  1 
31.  Will  any  gentlemen  make  public  Addresses,  or  delirer  lectures  to  thi 
people  on  the  subject  of  education  and  schools  ?  22.  What  proportion  a 
the  families  take  newspapers,  or  any  other  periodical  ? 

State  Manuai.  Labor  Acadbmt. 

We  trust  it  is  not  necessary  to  express  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  stating, 
that  le^slative  attention  is  at  length  directed  to  the  union  of  labor  am 
study,  m  the  education  of  our  citizens.  The  honor  of  the  first  effort  foi 
this  important  object  is  due  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Static 
of  Pennsylvania.  By  a  resolution  of  that  body  in  December  last,  Uh 
Committee  on  Education  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  oi 
establishing,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  Manual  labor  Academy  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  a  recent  and  very  in- 
teresting report,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  entire, 
the  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  plan  on  the  following 
grounds,  which  they  give  as  the  result  of  Very  careful  investigation. 

First,  That  the  expense  of  education,  when  connected  with  manual 
labor,  judiciously  directed,  may  be  reduced  at  least  one  half. 

Second,  That  the  exercise  of  about  three  hours  manual  labor  daily, 
contributes  to  the  health  and  cheerfulness  of  the  pupil,  by  strengthening 
and  improving  his  physical  powers,  and  by  engaging  bis  mind  in  usenu 
pursuits. 

T%ird,  That  so  far  from  manual  labor  being  an  impediment  in  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  in  intellectual  studies,  it  has  been  found  that  in  pro* 
portion  as  one  pupil  has  excelled  another  in  the  amount  of  labor  performed, 
the  same  pupil  has  excelled  the  other,  in  equal  ratio,  in  his  intellectual 
studies. 

Fourth,  That  manual  labor  institutions  tend  to  break  down  the  dis- 
tinctions between  rich  and  poor  which  exist  in  society,  inasmuch  as  they 
give  an  almost  equal  opportunity  of  education  to  the  poor  by  labor,  as  ii 
afforded  to  the  rich  by  the  possession  of  wealth ;  and 

Fijlh,  That  pupils  trained  in  this  way,  are  much  better  fitted  for  active 
life,  and  better  qualified  to  act  as  useful  citizens,  than  when  educated  in 
any  other  mode  —  that  they  are  better  as  regards  physical  energy,  and 
better  intellectually  and  morally. 

In  connection  with  the  Report,  they  also  present  the  form  of  an  act  foi 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Manual  Labor  Academy  for  the  education  oi 
teachers,  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  leading  features. 

It  requires  that  as  soon  as  the  act  shall  have  passed,  the  Governor  shall 
appoint  three  competent  citizens  as  **  Commissioners  of  the  State  Manual 
Labor  Academy,"  to  serve  without  pecuniary  compensation  (which  we  feaz 
is  an  error)  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Their  duty  shall  be  to  locate  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  or  near  the  borou&fh  of  Harrisburg,  a  Manual  Labor  Acade- 
my, where  agriculture  and  mechanical  pursuits  shall  be  connected  with 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction  in  the  English  and  German  langruages. 
The  course  of  instruction,  methods  of  combining  physical  and  intellectual 
education,  and  system  of  classification,  are  to  be  devised  by  the  Com- 
missioners, in  conjunction  with  the  "Superintendent  and  Teachers,  who  are 
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to  report  progress  snd  results,  annually.  The  intention  is  to  accommodate 
900  pupils  from  all  parti  of  the  State,  and  if  more  apply  than  can  be  ac- 
commodated, they  are  to  be  received  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cants from  each  county.  The  students  are  to  be  between  the  a^e  of  16 
and  21.  As  the  expense  of  tuition  is  wholly  paid  by  the  State,  Uiey  are 
not  to  remain  more  than  two  entire  years;  and  in  part  compensation 
they  are  to  become  obligated  to  engage  as  teachers  in  some  of  the  public 
schools  for  at  least  one  year,  or  afterwards  pay  to  the  Commissioners,  the 
cost  of  their  education,  over  and  above  the  value  of  their  labor  during  the 
coarse. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  scheme  will  be  adopted,  and  executed  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  this  great  State  ;  and  especially  that  the  plan  and  ar- 
rangements will  be  confided  to  men  familiar  with  education  in  all  its 
branches,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral. 

80CIBTT  FOR  PROMOTING  MaXTUAL  LaBOR  IN  LiTERART  INSTITUTIONS. 

We  have  Just  received  a  Report  of  this  important  institution.  We  have  only 
room  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  important  principles  and  facts,  with  which  we  hope  to 
aakc  oar  readers  better  acquainted  hereafter.  The  answers  of  various  geotle- 
Den  to  the  questions  of  the  Society  are  highly  interesting.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
lehres  and  to  Mr  Weld  to  say,  that  we  have  failed  to  reply  to  bis  circular  only  in 
ooDsequeoce  of  the  pressure  of  other  labors  in  the  same  cause. 

The  American  Lyceum. 

The  American  Lyceum  was  formed  in  the  spring  of  1831.  The  first  meeting 
was  chlefiy  for  organization,  but  was  still,  in  some  poiuts,  highly  interesting.  The 
lecond  meeting  was  attended  in  the  spring  of  1832,  by  delegates  from  a  number  of 
Lyceums,  and  other  similar  institutions  in  various  parts  of  ibe  Union.  Some  val- 
uable easays  were  presented  to  the  Lyceum  on  subjects  connected  with  educa- 
tion, which  have  since  been  published  in  a  series  of  numbers  as  the  **  Proceed- 
i]^  of  the  Lyceum,"  and  also  circulated  through  the  medium  of  the  Annals  of 
Education.  There  were  also  oral  communications  and  discussions  of  such  a  char- 
acter, that  the  interest  of  the  members  was  sustained  to  the  last,  and  the  agreeable 
ind  profitable  nature  of  the  meeting  was  recognised  unanimously. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Lyceumis  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  third  of  May  next.  The  more  extended  correspondence  of  the  officers 
during  the  year  past,  with  various  io<ititutions,  and  societies,  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  lead,  to  the  expectation  that  this  meeting  will  not, 
at  the  least,  be  less  interesting  than  the  last.  We  are  desired  to  request  that  all 
iocieties  connected  with  the  American  Lyceum,  or  who  may  wish  to  become  so, 
woul'l  send  delegates  to  the  next  meeting,  although  thpy  may  not  have  received 
any  more  formal  invitation.  As  great  numbers  ot  intelligent  men  visit  New  Vork 
at  this  season  an  account  of  business,  or  to  attend  the  various  anniversaries  which 
fellow  that  of  the  Lyceum,  timely  measures  will  easily  secure  the  services  of  per- 
ioos  who  may  carry  back  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institution. 

The  sreat  object  of  the  Lyceum  'ia  the  promotion  of  Education,  in  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  in  schools,  families,  societies  and  communities,  by  formal 
courses  of  study,  by  books,  lectures,  &c.  &c.  for  the  solid  benefit  of  mankind ;  and 
its  plans,  it  is  believed,  require  only  to  be  understood,  to  be  approved,  encouraged 
aad  put  In  execution. 

One  of  the  most  feasible  branches  of  this  plan  is  mentioned  in  the  circular  of 
invitation  recently  addressed  by  the  Committee  to  societies  and  individuals  in  all 
]>arts  of  the  country.  They  announce  their  intention  of  forming  a  collection  of 
ob^cts  of  Natural  History  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  ultimate  design  of 
fumbhine  specimens,  and  if  possible,  small  and  useful  cabinets,  to  all  Lyceums 
connected  with  the  parent  society :  and  as  a  preparatory  step,  they  invite  those 
who  possess  such  objects  to  forwardnhem  to  New  York  to  be  placed  in  the  com- 
mon stock.  They  are  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining  a  large  number  of  dupli- 
cates of  well  characterized  and  well  preserved  specimens,  that  they  may  conduct 
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t  syitem  of  exchanges  to  more  advantage,  particularly  with  scientific  individval 
abroad.  Minerals  t>eing  more  easily  preser red,  and  less  exposed  to  injurrb] 
transportation,  are  chieny  in  view  ;  but  specimeusiu  all  the  departments  of  Nal 
oral  History  will  also  be  highly  prized.  The  Committee  %\mo  intend  to  avad 
themselves  of  the  peculiar  advantages  offered  by  the  extensive  commercial  char 
acterof  New  York,  by  enlisting  in  their  favor  the  zeal,  intelligence  and  opporto 
nities  possessed  by  the  numerous  nautical  men  and  travellers  annually  visiting  dM 
port ;  as  well  as  those  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  foreign  correspondent*  aiM 
friends. 

ANifUAL  Report  of  thb  Superintendent  or  Common  Schools  or  thj 
State  or  New  York  ;  Made  to  the  Legislature  Jan.  7,  1833. 

This  Report  abounds,  as  usual,  with  interesting  facts ;  and  we  cannot  butrei^ra 
that  it  is  the  last  which  we  have  leason  to  expect  from  Mr  Flagg,  and  that  1m 
should  find  it  best  to  retire  from  a  station  which  he  has  fiiled  with  such  abilltj. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  statements. 

There  were  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  the  last  day  of  Dec.  1831,  which  wai 
the  date  of  the  latest  reports  on  the  number  of  children,  508,878  children  over  & 
and  under  16  years  of  age ;  of  whom  494,959  received  instruction  in  district 
schools. 

The  whole  number  of  organized  school  districts  in  the  State  i^  9,600 ;  of  whici 
8,941  made  their  annual  reports.  Those  were  kept  open  for  the  reception  of  pa^ 
pils  an  average  period  of  eight  out  of  the  twelve  months.  The  number  of  new 
districts  formed  duiingthe  year  was  267  ;  and  the  number  of  those  which  madi 
reports  to  the  commiMioners  increased  106. 

In  each  of  six  counties  of  the  State,  15,000  scholars  are  annually  instructed; 
in  twentyfour,  including  the  last,  10,000  each.  Oneida  county,  with  a  population 
of  71,000  has  more  than  20,000  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age.  Twenty 
counties  have  more  than  200  district  schools  in  each ;  several  have  250 ;  and  three 
over  300.  Oneida  has  350.  In  each  of  112  towns,  more  than  1000  children  arc 
annually  instructed;  in  several,  more  than  150U ;  and  in  a  few,  more  than  2000. 
Eightyone  districts  have  20  or  more  school  districts  in  each  ;  several  of  these 
more  than  25,  and  a  few  more  than  30. 

The  average  number  of  organized  districts  in  the  State  is  nearly  12^  for  each 
town.  The  average  number  of  scholars  instructed  in  those  districts  which  made 
returns,  was  a  fraction  moie  than  55  for  each  school.  In  1816,  the  number  oi 
organized  districts  was  2755,  and  the  children  taught  according  to  the  rotume, 
was  140,106.  The  increase  of  those  districts  which  have  adopted  the  8y»tcm^  in 
16  years,  has  been  of  course,  6845  ;  and  the  increase  in  the  number  oi  children 
taiiffht,  in  the  same  time,  3.>4,^53. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  New  York  school  Fund  now  amounts  to  $1,735,175, 
28  cents.  The  revenue  it  afforded  for  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  Sept.  laetj 
was  $93,755  31.  But  the  revenue  for  the  coming  year  is  estimated  at  $101,250; 
for  the  fund  is  increasing. 

This  revenue  is  paid  over  from  the  State  Treasury  to  the  Commissioners  of  tlie 
several  towns  in  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools ;  and  it  appears  that  so 
much  is  added  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  make  up  the  round 
sum  $100,000.  To  this  if  we  add  $188,384  53  cents,  the  avails  of  a  State  Tax ; 
and  $17,198  25  which  is  derived  from  local  funds  possessed  by  some  of  the  towna, 
we  have  an  aggregate  of  $305,582  78  :  and  this  usually  is  denominated  the  *  public 
money.*  It  appears  that  761  towns  paid  to  their  teachers  during  the  past  year, 
by  way  of  subscription,  voluntary  contribution,  or  taxation  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, $358,320  17 ;  and  this  added  to  the  public  money,  makes  an  aggregate 
amount  of  $663,902  95  paid  for  teachers'  wages  alone,  with  tho  exception  of 
about  $60,OlH)  otherwise  applied,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Thus  where  the  State  or  the  school  fund  pays  one  dollar  for  teachers*  wagei, 
an  inhabi'anc  of  a  town,  by  a  tix  upon  his  property,  pays  $1  28  ;  and  by  vol- 
untary contribution  in  the  school  district  where  he  resides,  $3  58  for  the  same 
object,  to  which  is  added  the  proportion  of  17  cents,  derived  from  the  local  school 
funrl.  So  that  the  State  pays  less  than  one  iixth,  and  the  inhabitants  five  iixths 
of  the  teacher's  wages. 
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Bat  the  amount  ptid  tor  teaehera*  wa^s  is  only  about  one  half  of  the  expenie 
annually  incurred  for  the  aupport  of  common  schools.  The  yearly  value  of  the 
euital  Tested  in  school  houses,  the  books,  fuel,  lie.  is  estimated  at  $462,579 ; 
which  added  to  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  makes  a  grand  totai  of 
91, 126,482  45  cents,  expended  annually  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  common 
•eliools.  And  the  revenue  of  the  school  fund,  that  is,  the  $100,000  paid  from  the 
Stale  Treasury  pays  a  fraction  less  than  one  eleventh  of  the  annual  expenditures 
apoQ  these  schools.  Before  the  last  year  it  never  lias  p«iid  less  than  one  tenth  of 
the  whole. 

Thus,  eyery  year's  experience  of  the  tendency  of  the  New  York  common 
school  system  should  increase  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  which  devised  a  plan 
so  excellent,  and  which  makes  a  fund  obviously  beneficial  to  the  State,  instead 
of  operating  to  paralyze  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  has  some- 
ttmes  happened, especially  in  Connecticut. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  same  views,  — if  further  confirmation  were  neces- 
ary,  —  the  same  report  contains  the  following  striking  illustration  of  the  evil 
which  results  from  funds  so  large  as  torender  individual  effort  almost  unnecessary. 
The  seven  counties  of  Cayuga,  Chenango,  Cortland,  Madison,  Onondaga, 
Seueca,  and  Tompkins,  with  local  funds  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  $12,796, 
paid  in  the  whole  only  about  thirtvfour  and  six  tenths  cents,  to  each  inhabitant, 
Qpon  an  average,  for  the  support  of  common  pchools ;  while  the  seven  counties  of 
Jefferson,  Erie,  Ontario,  Duchess,  Suflblk,  Livingston,  and  Yates,  with  no  funds 
a(  ailf  paid  thirtyseven  and  one  tenth  cents  to  an  inhabitant. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear,  from  this  comparison,  than  that  the  possession  of  a 
liberal  fund  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  burthens  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts, hot  not  odnereanng  the  sum  total,  paid  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 

The  Superintendent  appears  to  regard  the  incorporated  academies,  of  which  there 
ve  about  65  in  the  state,  as  destined  ultimately  to  become  the  appropriate  sem- 
ioaries  for  preparing  teachers  for  common  schools;  and  also  urges  with  great 
eireestnefls,  the  importance  of  employing  competent  teachers  of  common  schools. 
It  much  more  liberal  prices  than  heretofore.  He  urges,  too,  a  more  rigid  dis- 
charge of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors  of  the  schbols,  and,  —  as  we  are 
very  happy  to  see,  —  expresses  a  deep  conviction  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
(0  provide  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  manufacturing  establish- 
naots. 

Anangements  have  been  mad^  for  furnishing  every  school  district  in  the  State 
with  a  copy  of  Hall's  Lectures  on  School  Keeping  :  a  measure  of  undoubted  im- 
portance, and  worthy  of  being  imitated  in  other  states. 

SoCIXTr  FOR  PROMOTING  FsMALE  EDUCATION  IN   GREECE. 

We  have  just  received  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  Mrs  Willard,  Principal  of 
(be  excellent  Female  Seminary  at  Troy,  New  York,  containini[  a  series  of  ad* 
dreaees  on  the  advancement  of*^  female  education,  especially  in  Greece.  The  ap- 
peals oo  behalf  of  the  sex  in  that  unhappy  country  as  well  as  in  our  own,  are 
powerful ;  and  we  are  gratified  to  fiud  that  a  society  of  ladies  has  been  formed  in 
Troy  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  at  Athens,  for  the  education  of  Female 
Teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs  Robertson,  King,  and  Hill.  We  consider 
the  object  of  prime  importance  to  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of  Greece. 
We  rejoice  to  aee  so  much  zeal  enlisted  in  its  favor,  and  we  hope  it  will  excite 
the  sympathies,  and  call  forth  the  charities  of  the  favored  females  of  our  country 
everywhere.  Mrs  Willard  has  presented  to  the  Society  the  copyright  of  an 
BDpublisbed  journal  in  Europe. 

«  Juvenile  Concerts. 

During  the  last  month,  the  first  Jtivenile  Concert  under  the  direction  of  the 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Professor,  Mr  Mason, 
accompanied  by  a  brief  address,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the  institution.  The 
audience  was  lar^,  and  apparently  much  gratified.  The  interest  excited  was  so 
creat  that  a  repetition  was  demanded,  and  the  assembly  was  even  larger  than  at 
first,  and  appsrenily  not  less  gratified.  Gratuitous  tickets  were  presented  by  the 
Academy  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the  Teachers  and  School  Com- 
aittee,  and  Clergy  of  the  city,  with  a  view  of  engaging  their  interest  in  the 
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iotroduction  of  nniical  inttruction  into  common  schools.  In  addKioo  to  a 
▼ariety  of  loctel  ind  moral  hymnt,  a  teriof  of  eitemporanooua  ezerciaea,  in 
rbythm  and  melody  were  pei  formed,  in  which  the  pupils  sung  each  note,  as  call- 
ed for  by  the  teacher,  with  as  much  correctne!*s  as  an  ordinary  school  boy  vrouM 
pronounce  the  totter?  of  ihe  alphabet ;  and  preserved  the  time  with  an  accuracy 
rarely  found  in  our  church  choirs.  Wo  believe  no  doubt  could  remain  In  the  obser- 
ver of  the  exhibitions,  that  it  was  both  practicable  and  important  to  introduce  Tocal 
music  as  a  branch  of  common  8chool  education.  The  efforts  and  funds  ot  the  Bea- 
ton Academy  of  Music,  are  devotod  exclusively  to  this  object,  and  they  hare  now 
resolved  to  employ  a  second  professor. 

Agricultural  Education  in  New  York. 

At  a  late  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  Com- 
mittee who  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose,  at  the  preyioua  anniversary,  made 
a  very  able  report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agrieultnre 
for  the  State,  on  an  extensive  and  liberal  scale.  They  also  presented  a  plan  for 
euch  an  institution,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  necessary  to  establish  and 
■ttstain  it.    We  hope  to  be  able,  to  give  it  a  more  extended  notice  hereafter. 

Journal  of  thb  Institute  at  Flushing,  Long  Islarp. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  this  journal,  which  is  intended  to  develope 
the  views  and  plan!*  of  the  teachers  of  this  school.  The  essays  on  education  are 
marked  by  excellent  exhibitions  of  the  importance  of  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion, and  the  productions  of  the  pupils  contained  in  each  number  are  very  credita- 
ble to  the  institution. 


NOTICES. 

Tyronis  Thesaurus,  or  Entick's  Latin  English  Dictionary,  with  a  Clas- 
sical Index  of  the  Preterperfects  and  Supines  of  Verbs,  designed  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  By  Wm.  Crakelt,  A.  M.  Carefully  revised  and  aug- 
mented throughout,  by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Sarjant,  B.  A.  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  From  the  Latest  London  Edition,  with  numerous  additions 
and  improvements.  Baltimore:  W.  &  J.  Neal,  1833.  Square  12mo. 
pp.  620. 

The  peculiar  value  and  appropriate  use  of  the  **  Tyronis  Thesaurus,"  are  too 
well  known  to  classical  instructors  to  require  any  explanation  from  us,  and  the 
character  of  the  present  edition  is  fully  described  in  the  title  Its  size  and  execn-' 
tion,  the  marks  of  quantity,  the  table  of  preterperfects  and  supines,  and  the  com- 
pendious classical  dictionary  it  contains,  must  render  it  a  most  acceptable  substi- 
tute for  Ainsworth's  octavo,  with  young  pupils. 

Select  Classics,  Vol.  I. —  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  or  Ques- 
tionum  Tusculanarum  Lib.  I,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix  by  M.  Stuart, 
Professor  of  Sac.  Lit  in  the  Theol.  Sem.  at  Andover.  Andover:  Flagg, 
Gould  &  Newman,  1833.  pp.  206. 

In  our  country,  clasaical  knowledge  is  buried  or  lost,  by  most  of  our  collegiate 
students.  This  is  doubtless  owing,  in  part,  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is 
acquired  ;  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  finest  authors  are 
studied  before  they  can  he  understood  or  relished,  and  are  associated  only  with  the 
drudgery  of  tasks,  and  that  no  others  are  generally  within  the  student's  reach, 
which  will  lead  him  on,  either  by  the  pleasure  or  profit  they  offer.  The  plan  of 
Professor  Stuart  to  publish  a  series  of  select  classics  with  suitable  explanatory 
notes,  which  shall  render  it  as  easy  and  agreeable  and  profitable  to  continue  htt 
reading  in  Latin,  aa  in  English  authors,  is  most  happily  devised  to  remedy  tliis 
evil ;  and  we  know  not  that  a  better  selection  could  have  been  made,  than  of  one 
of  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  Natural  Theology.    The  notes  tnd  analyseit  of 
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each  sectioD  will  render  it  easy,  even  to  the  Tyro ;  and  this  treatise,  followed  by 
tbt  appendix  of  Prof.  Stuart  on  the  imroateriallty  and  immortality  of  the  aoul,  will 
better  lepay  perusal,  than  many  o(  the  modern  treatises  on  the  same  topic. 

Grecian  History,  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Yoim^  Persons. 
lUnstrated  by  Maps  and  Engravings.  By  the  author  of  "  American  Popu- 
lar Lessons,"  &c.    New  York:   Roe  Lock  wood,  1833.     12mo.  pp.  384. 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression  which  have 
uocured  so  general  approbation  for  the  *'  American  Popular  Lessons."  It  is  pre- 
ferable to  anv  history  of  Greece  which  we  have  seen  for  the  youne,  in  being 
bised  upon  Mitford*s  recent  work,  and  in  treating  history  as  a  means  of  improving 
the  youthful  character.  With  the  last  purpose.  inviev»  the  writer  presents  with 
more  detail  those  characters  whose  influence  is  likely  to  be  favorable  on  the  mind, 
nther  than  those  whose  only  claim  is  founded  on  taleata  or  false  glory.  She  also 
lima  continually  at  comparinii;  the  character,  operations  and  influence  of  Paganism 
ind  Christianity,  and  thus  showing  the  pupil  one  of  the  strangest  evidences  of  the 
tmth  of  the  Scriptures.  The  aelection  and  arrangement  of  materials  Is  evidently 
made  with  care  and  judgment.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple,  without  being  pu- 
erile. The  terms  of  antiquity  and  art  are  not  left  to  the  pupil*s  conjecture,  nor 
jet  merely  <i^ne<2 ;  but  distinctly  described.  The  work  is  fitted  to  draw  the 
young  reader  onward,  by  the  perspicuous  and  interesting  chain  of  narrative  and 
description,  instead  of  repulsing  him  by  dry  details,  or  obscure  statements ;  and 
we  hope  will  at  least,  exclude  Goldsmith  from  our  schools.  We  could  wiith  for  a 
mwe  useful  and  less  warlike  selection  of  cuts ;  and  we  think  the  reader  would  ex- 
pect many  more,  from  the  title. 

The  Second  Book  of  History,  including  the  Modern  History  of  Europe, 
A&ica  and  Asia.  Illustrated  by  Enffravinffs  and  sixteen  Maps,  and  de- 
signed as  a  sequel  to  the  ^  First  Book  of  History,  by  the  author  of  Peter 
Pariey*s  Tales.**    Boston :    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  1832.      18mo.  pp.  180. 

This  work  is  in  all  respects  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  "  First  Book,"  except 
that  the  sty/eis  adapted  to  more  advanced  pupils.  The  narrative  is  perspicuous  and 
interesting ;  but  we  think  there  is  a  defect  not  usually  found  in  this  series  of 
books  —  we  mean  the  attempt  to  introduce  too  many  events,  rather  than  to  make 
the  pupil  familiar  with  the  roost  important.  We  admit,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
adjusting  the  point  with  accuracy.  We  regret  most,  that  there  is  so  little  of  the 
spirit  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  Grecian  hintorv — so  little  to  subserve  the 
great  end  of  historical  studies,  the  improvement  of  the  character.  We  hope  the 
taste  of  the  day  will  not  only  justify,  but  demand  more  of  this,  in  every  school 
book.    The  cuts  are  not  so  well  executed  as  in  most  works  of  this  series. 

The  Child's  Geology,  by  the  author  of  the  Child's  Botany.  Revised 
and  enlarged  by  Mrs  Almira  L.  Phelps,  author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on 
Botany,  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  Lectures  on  Education,  &c.  G.  H.  Peck 
&  Co.  Brattleboro' ;  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  Boston ;  F.  J.  Huntington, 
Hartford.    12mo.  pp.  132. 

We  are  pleased  with  this  as  an  introduction  to  Geolog^'.  We  cannot,  however, 
consider  it  as  having  a  right  to  the  title  of  *'  The  Child's  Geolo^;**  for  we  think, 
there  is  either  too  much  of  the  science  or  too  little  of  explanation  for  this  purpose. 
For  the  hif(her  classes  of  schools,  already  familiar  with  Geography,  it  may  be 
made  very  interesting  and  useful ;  and  like  every  work  of  the  kind  should  be  illus- 
trated by  a  collection  of  specimens.  The  spirit  of  the  work  is  excellent ;  some 
0(f  ^e  digressions  seem  to  ua  of  doubtful  utility. 

The  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  or  Familiar  Instructions  for  finding  the 
Tisible  stars  or  constellations,  accompanied  by  a  Celestial  Atlas.  By 
E.  H.  BuRRiTT,  A.  M.    Hartford :  F.  J.  Huntington,  1833.    18mo.  pp.  264. 
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We  rejoice  it  the  appeamnce  oft  work  which  has  heen  much  wiDted,  on  a  tal 
ject  too  much  neglected.  How  ftw,eveD  of  our  graduates,  are  fiunUiar  with  th 
heavena ;  aod  yet,  without  this  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  or  trac 
the  most  magnificent  dinplay  of  Divine  power  which  is  presented  to  the  eye  < 
man  —  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  volume  contains  a  descr^ 
tion  of  the  situation  and  magnitude  of  the  stars,  their  arrangement  in  conslolk 
tions,  with  extensive  and  interesting  illustretions  from  mytholo^,  history  and  poi 
try.  The  Atlas  contains  seven  maps.  Two  of  these  exhibit  the  constellatioa 
which  surrotmd  the  Poles ;  those  an>und  the  North  Pole  being  always  viMble  lo  m 
and  those  at  the  opposite  being  never  visible  in  this  latitude.  Four  contain  tfa 
constellations  between  these,  which  are  visible  in  the  respective  quarters  of  th 
year ;  and  so  constructed  as  to  show  what  stars  are  on  the  meridian  at  nineo'ekwl 
on  each  evening  of  Ihe  year:  The  last  map  is  a  planisphere  of  the  whole  beaTeni 

The  style  of  (he  work  is  clear  and  interesting.  The  maps  appear  to  have  bee 
constructed  with  care,  and  the  whole  is  beautifully  executed.  This,  or  somethin 
equivalent,  ought  to  be  in  every  school  in  our  country. 

The  Hero  of  Macedon,  or  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  viewed  intb 
light  of  the  Gospel.  By  William  Ladd,  author  of  The  French  Soldiei 
Boston :  James  Loring.    Idmo.  pp.  108. 

We  welcome  little  works  of  this  character,  which  furnish  us  historical  nam 
tives,  in  place  of  fiction  for  the  amusement  of  children  ;  and  at  the  same  tia< 
give  them  the  same  practical  influence,  by  biinging  the  actions  of  the  heroes  an 
statesmen  whose  glory  daszles  the  eye  of  youth,  and  often  cbcriiihes  the  ma 
dangerous  passions,  to  the  same  standard  by  which  they  are  required  to  regulat 
their  own  conduct.  We  know  not  how  the  worthy  author  could  better  promd 
the  noble  cause  of  '*  Peace**  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself;  and  we  eamesti 
recommend  this  little  work,  as  well  as  **  The  French  Soldier,"  toparents  who  wb 
to  cherish  the  spirit  of  peace  in  their  children. 

Depping's  Evening  EntertainmeDts,  comprising  dellineations  of  the  Maui 
ners  and  Customs  of  Nations.  A  new  edition, enlarged  and  improved,  wit 
twenty  engravings  on  wood,  by  Atherton.  Philadelphia:  Alexan^ 
Towar,  1833.    12rao.  pp.  244. 

The  original  work,  of  which  this  is  a  new  edition,  improved  by  the  author, 
too  well  known  to  need  our  commendation.     We  think  it  is  decidedly  improve 
in  its  present  form,  and  one  of  the  best  exliibittoos  of  the  character  and  pecuUac 
ties  of  our  race,  for  children,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.    The  engravings  ai 
beautiful  and  the  style  of  execution  generally  excellent. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany  ;  in  which  the  science  is  illiu 
trated  by  examples  of  native  and  exotic  Plants,  and  explained  by  means  i 
numerous  wood  cuts.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Sti 
dents.  By  J.  L.  Comstock,  M.  D.  Author  of  a  system  of  Natural  Philoac 
phy,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  dtc.  Second  edition.  Hartford :  PubUthe 
by  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.  1833.     12mu.  pp.  260. 

This  work  possesses  an  advantage  over  any  we  have  seen  in  the  simplicity  * 
its  arrangement.  Instead  of  the  usual  method  of  beginning  with  the  classificaiic 
of  plants,  thus  discouraging  the  learner  with  srieniinc  terms  and  arrangement,  tl 
inductive  system  is  strictly  adopted,  first  giving  the  descriptions  of  the  sever 
parte  of  a  plant  Each  of  these  is  accompanied  with  a  cut  on  (he  same  page, 
plan,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  the  usual  mode  of  grouping  them  togethe 
The  study  is  made  immediately  practical  and  interesting  by  intro'lucing  partici 
lars  concerning  the  culture  of  some  of  the  common  vegetables,  and  some  curtoi 
and  useful  notices  of  foreign  ornamental  plants ;  and  botanical  terms  are  renderc 
more  intelligible  by  having  their  derivation  and  origin  given.  The  execution  < 
the  book  b  good.  The  cuts  are  remarkably  distinct  and  accurate,  and  we  cheej 
fial^  raeonmaiid  H  to  the  notice  of  iMcbcrs. 
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Art,  I.  —  On  Vocal  Music 
As  A  Branch  of  Common  Education. 

Communieaied  to  the  American  Lyceum,  by  Wbk.  C.  Wooobridoe. 

Our  feelings  have  been  so  deeply  engaged  in  tbe  introduction  of 
vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  education,  and  we  have  been  so  anxious 
to  see  a  store  of  suitable  materials  prepared  for  young  musicians, 
which  might  prevent  its  being  misdirected,  that  we  have  feared  10 
intrude  it  too  much  upon  the  public.  But  the  deep  and  extending 
interest  in  the  subject,  which  is  now  excited  among  the  friends  of 
education,  and  the  formation  of  an  institution  devoted  to  it,  require 
that  it  should  receive  more  attention.  We  have  waited,  in  the  hope 
that  something  would  appear,  from  those  more  competent  to  treat 
this  subject.  But  we  are  disappointed  ;  and  the  misapprehensions 
which  have  been  entertained  by  some  concerning  the  views  of 
those  engaged  in  this  cause,  call  for  an  immediate  and  full  ac- 
count of  our  opinions  and  reasons,  although  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  repeat  much  that  we  have  previously  said  on  the  subject. 

The  power  of  music  over  the  human  heart  is  recorded  in  every 
period  of  history  ;  and  has  been  employed  in  exciting  every  class 
of  feelings,  from  the  most  elevated  to  the  most  debased.  Its  rich 
and  varied  store3  furnish  the  means  of  cherishing  the  devoiion  of 
the  pious,  or  the  passions  of  the  sensualist;  of  rousing  anger  to  vio- 
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lence,  or  of  melting  benevolence  into  tears.     As  \ve  observed  m^M 
lecture  delivered  on  this  subject ; 

''The  Creator  seems  to  have  formed  an  immediate  connection :ft^ 
tween  the  ear  and  the  heart.  Every  feeling  expresses  itself  by  a 
tonie,  and  every  tone  awakens  again  the  feeling  from  which  it  sprung. 
Hence  children  and  passionate  persons  increase  their  sorrow  or  their 
anger  by  cries,  or  heighten  their  joys  by  shouts  ;*  hence  the  instinc- 
tive huzzas  of  a  joyous  crowd  ;  and  to  this  we  may  trace  the  origin  of 
vocal  music.  The  feelings  of  the  more  passionate,  produced  a  sae- 
cession  of  varying  sounds.  The  ears  of  the  more  sensitive  perceived 
these  variations,  and  their  skill  was  employed  to  imitate  them;  in  en* 
der  to  awaken  anew  the  same  feelings,  in  connection  with  the  rude 
recitations  of  traditional  history,  or  the  more  refined  melody  of  the  po-> 
etic  tales  of  Bards  or  Troubadeurs.  They  roused  to. war,  and  sooth- 
ed to  peace  —  they  kindled  anger,  and  awakened  joy,  and  calmed 
the  paroxysms  of  sorrow  and  passion — and  the  influence  of  David's 
harp,  and  the  effects  of  songs  in  the  battles  of  the  barbarous  Germans, 
and  the  melting  power  of  the  sweet  Kanz  des  Vackes  on  the  SwisB 
soldier,  would  seem  to  indioate  that  the-tale  of  Orpheus  is  but  half  a 
fable." 

No  one  doubts  the  force  of  eloquence,  cr  hesitates  to  adn.it  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  which  we  possess  for  influ- 
encing the  minds  of  masses  of  men.  And  what  is  vocal  music,  but 
eloquence  in  its  most  attractive  and  fascinating  form  f  Not  that 
eloquence  which  is  heard  but  once,  and  dies  upon  the  ear,.butihat 
which  leaves  such  an  impress  upon  the  memory  and  heart,  that  we 
can  ourselves  repeat  it,  that  we  are  almost  irresistibly  led  to  irai- 
tate  it,  and  thus  redouble  its  influence,  until  it  forms  a  part  of  the  cur- 
rent of  our  own  fechngs  and  thoughts. 

Its  power  has  been  perceived  and  employed,  by  those  who  have 
exerted  most  influence  u|K>n  the  human  mind.  Tlie  public  speaker 
adds  energy  to  his  argument,  and  force  to  his  appeals,  by  the  variety 
of  his  tones,  and  the  more  completely  he  can  invest  his  words  with 
the  charm  of  music,  the  more  will  he  enchain  the  attention,  and  ni- 
fluence  the  feelings  of  his  auditors.  The  sacred  songs  of  Luther 
were  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  he  employed,  in  forwarding* 
the  reformation.  The  leaders  of  political  agitation  and  revolution 
have  seldom  failed  to  resort  to  this,  as  one  of  tiieir  most  powerful 
auxiliaries.  The  few  patriotic  songs  of  the  American  revolution,  if 
we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  those  who  felt  and  witnessed  their 
influence,  were  often  the  means  of  rousing  indolence  to  action, 
and  despondency  to  cheerfulness.     The  revolutionary    music   of 

*  We  cannot  omit,  on  such  an  occasion,  the  important  maxims  suggested  in 
educating  ourselves  and  others.  He  who  gov^ns  his  voice,  will  find  it  easier  to 
govern  his  feelings ;  and  he  who  allows  himself  to  use  habitually  the  tones  of 
passion,  will  increase  its  strength. 
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France,  excited  tbe  popukce,  according  to  its  character,  at  some 
dmes  to  the  noblest  efforts,  and  at  others,  to  the  most  savage  deeds. 
The  bacchanalian  employs  it,  to  encourage  himself  and  his  compan- 
ions in  their  brutal  revelry,  and  the  sensualist  succeeds  by  its  aid,  in 
xoncealing  or  gilding  the  deformity  of  his  designs,  and  enlisting  the 
unwary  heart,  or  gratifying  the  unholy  passions,  through  the  medium 
of  the  ear. 

'**  It  has  in  this  way  been  made  the  handmaid  of  vice  and  the  com- 
.panion  of  depravity,  and  its  influence  has  been  fearful.  It  should  be 
coDverted  to  a  better  use." 

So  well  established  were'lhese  principles  in  the  view  of  one  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  that  he  formed  them  into 
a  maxim  which  is  repeated  to  this  day,  by  all  who  have  examined 
the  subject,  '^  Let  me  make  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  and  you  may 
make  their  laws."     As  we  formerjy  remarked  — 

"  The  maxim  is  one  of  obvious  soundness.  The  law  is  but  seen 
in  shadow,  and  its  tbreatenings  heard,  as  distant  thunder.  Even  the 
pulpit  brin^  forth  its  instructions  only  weekly  ;  and  the  preacher 
often  writes  upon  a  sand  beach,  from  which  the  returning  tides  of  the 
business  of  the  week  speedily  efface  almost  every  vestige  of  his  in- 
stroctions.  But  the  ballad  is  fixed  in  the  memory,  by  the  association 
of  rhyme  and  sound:  it  is  constantly  brought  home  to  the  heart  by 
the  sweet  influence  of  melody;  and  while  the  law  is  out  of  view,  and 
the  sermon  forgotten,  it  repeats  and  reiterates  its  impressions,  until  it 
penetrates  the  hardest  heart,  and  fastens  itself  in  its  strongest  feelings. 
Let'Os  but  have  hundreds  of  hymns,  not  merely  sacred,  but  moral, 
sociai,  and  national,  which  shall  convey  elevated  sentiments  and 
stimulate  to  noble  acts,  and  we  send  forth  so  many  little  messengers 
of  good,  which  can  penetrate  even  through  the  walls  of  a  castle,  and 
be  conveyed  on  the  wings  of -the  wind,  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Some  of  the  best  European  airs  have  been  found  by  travellers  trans- 
ported even  to  the  centre  of  Africa." 

Tlat  those  who  aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  human  character, 
whether  in  the  pupils  of  a  school,  or  the  members  of  a  community, 
or  the  citizens  of  a  State,  sliould  leave  an  instrument  of  so  great 
power  -to  be  -the  mere  amusement  of  a  drawing-room,  or  to  be  mo- 
nopolized in  its  most  cultivated  forms  as  the  means  of  concealing  the 
vices  of  a  theatre,  and  drawing  greater  numbers  within  the  reach 
of  its  corrupting  influence,  seems  like  a  preposterous  waste  of  hutnan 
power.  It  is  as  if  the  steam  engine  should  be  left,  only  to  drive  the 
toy-coach  of  a  child,  or  to  stamp  the  coin  of  the  counterfeiter. 

Many  will  consider  this  view  of  the  subject  as  extravagant,  and 
will  only  smile  at  tlie  enthusiasm  of  him,  who  believes  in  this  almost 
magic  influence  of  sounds. '  So  were  those  once  regarded  who  be- 
lieved in  the  power  of  steam,  as  we  now  see  it  every  day  exhibited. 
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Who,  at  6rst  sight  would  suspect,  in  the  lazy  vapor  that  rises  firom 
the  surface  of  a  lake,  or  the  current  of  steam  that  issues  from  a 
tea-kettle,  a  power  which,  if  properly  conBned  and  directed^  is  suf- 
ficient to  rend  asunder  the  strongest  I'eceptacle  which  man  can  con- 
struct, and  remove  obstacles  which  human  power  could  surmount 
in  no  other  way  ?  It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers, 
that  even  the  proposition  of  Fulton,  to  employ  steam  in  moving 
boats,  was  received  with  incredulity  and  ridicule,  by  a  large  part  of 
the  community.  Yet  we  6nd  this  aeent,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful, 
performing  the  labor  of  hundreds  ofanimals,  and  thousands  of  men, 
with  a  force  which  is  irresistible,  and  a  certainty  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  mathematical  calculation  ;  and  placing  in  the  hands  of  a 
child,  power  which  scarcely  yields  to  that  of  the  winds  or  the  waves. 
We  see  it  under  the  direction  of  the  ignorant  or  the  ill  design- 
ing, spreading  desolation  all  around.  That  a  similar  power  is  inhe- 
rent in  music,  however  concealed  or  forgotten  it  may  be,  at  this 
time  and  in  our  country,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  as  clearly  seen 
at  some  future  day.  It  seems  to  us  even  now  capable  of  demon- 
stration, as  complete  as  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  experiments 
and  models  that  proved  the  power  of  steam.  In  addition  to  all  the 
records  of  history,  we  ourselves  often  see  the  stout  heart  melt,  and 
the  rigid  countenance  relax,  and  even  a  tear  tremble  in  the  eye,,  at 
the  plaintive  tones  or  the  more  plaintive  song  of  a  child,  when  the 
simple  words,  without  the  accompanying  tones,  would  scarcely  have 
moved  a  feeling.  We  Gnd  whole  assemblies  roused  even  to  ecsta- 
cy  ;  and  who  that  has  witnessed  the  execution  of  sacred  music,  in  its 
appropriate  style,  has  not  seen  an  audience  sometimes  hushed  to 
silence,  and  sometimes  electrified  with  feeling,  all  as  one  man,  by 
its  solemn  strains  ?  Who  can  believe  that  a  means  producing  such 
immediate  and  powerful  effects  upon  the  feelings  of  individuals  and 
assemblies  of  men,  might  not,  with  suitable  direction  and  repetition, 
be  made  to  exert  as  striking  an  influence  upon  their  characters; 
and  why  is  not  the  inference  as  certain,  as  it  was  that  the  steam 
which  will  move  a  model  engine  for  an  hour,  may  be  employed  to 
propel  a  ship  across  the  ocean  ? 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  mere  theory  on  this  subject.  We 
were  led  to  the  conclusions  and  feelings  we  have  expressed,  by  the 
observation  of  facts.  We  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  hear  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music  daily,  in  our  early  years,  and  to  listen  to 
the  best  performances  of  social  circles  and  public  assemblies  ;  but 
we  could  only  say  — 

*^  We  listen,  we  criticise,  and  sometimes  we  are  delighted  wiith  mu- 
sic ;  but  how  seldom  do  we  feel  all  that  the  melody  is  designed  to  ex- 
press !  Whether  it  be  in  the  solemn  service,  or  the  social  circle,  it 
18  too  often  retained,  like  some  old  servant,  from  mere  habit,  and  is 
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generally  heard  with  li^less  indifference,  or  positive  uneasiness,  even 
by  ears  that  are  not  tortured  with  its  jarring  notes.  It  sometimes  ex- 
cites a  smile,  when  it  is  intended  to  call  forth  a  tear ;  and  its  joyous 
AoCes  are  too  often,  only  a  discordant  clamor  of  voices/' 

We  regarded  the  accounts  of  its  power,  rather  as  the  dreams  of 
fK>etry9  than  the  conclusions  of  philosophy,  until  vrefelt  it  in  the 
heart-swelling  music  of  the  bands  of  Europe,  in  the  fascinating  but 
comiptiDg  strains  of  the  Opera,  and  the  overpowering  chants  of  the 
Vatican.  But  we  still  regarded  its  cultivation  to  this  extent,  with 
apprehension  and  disgust ;  for  we  saw  it  prostituted,  as  we  had 
seen  it  too  much  in  our  own  country,  either  by  using  it  to  cover  and 
pdnt  a  song,  whose  sentiments  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
Ibrm,  or  by  placing  the  most  noble,  or  the  most  solemn  strains,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  never  felt  a  corresponding  emotion.  We  saw 
men  engaged  in  pouring  forth  this  eloquence,  who  performed  their 
4ask  with  the  same  feelings  with  which  a  mercenary  soldier  would 
fight  the  battles  of  any  country  that  would  give  him  bread — equally 
prepared  to  chant  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  or  to  sing  the  song 
of  the  sensualist. 

But  we  found  music  of  an  elevating  and  improving  character,  in 
other  hands.  We  found  that  in  addition  to  sacred  and  devotional 
music,  there  was  a  large  collection  adapted  to  social  life,  fitted  to 
cheer  the  moments  of  weariness,  to  cultivate  the  social  and  patriotic 
feelings,  and  elevate  the  moral  taste,  witnout  suggesting  one  evil 
thought,  or  exciting  one  improper  emotion.  We  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  the  regular  pursuit  of  music  —  especially  of  instru- 
mental music,  —  as  only  suited  to  professional  musicians  or  to  fe- 
males ;  and  in  our  sex,  as  the  mark  of  a  trifling  or  a  feminine  mind. 
It  was  a  new  surprise  therefore,  to  find  it  the  companion  of  science 
and  philosophy  ;  to  hear  it  declared  by  one  learned  professor  the 
most  valuable,  nay,  an  indispensable  relaxation  to  his  mind ;  and 
to  find  another,  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished  universities  of  Eu- 
rope, devoting  his  leisure  to  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  some  of 
its  students. 

Our  interest  in  this  subject  was  redoubled,  and  music  was  pre- 
sented in  a  new  light,  on  visiting  the  interior  of  Europe.  It  was 
with  no  small  degree  of  surprise  and  delight,  that  we  found  it  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  property  of  the  people,  cheering 
their  hours  of  labor,  elevating  ihei  r  hearts  above  the  objects  of 
sense,  which  are  so  prone  to  absorb  them,  and  filling  the  periods 
of  rest  and  amusement  with  social  and  moral  songs,  in  place  of 
noise,  and  riot,  and  gambling. 

But  we  were  touched  to  the  heart,  when  we  heard  its  cheer- 
ine,  animating  strains  echoing  from  the  walls  of  a  school-room,  and 
eDuveniDg  the  school  boy's  hours  of  play  —  when  we  listened  to 
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the  peasant  cbildrens'  soags  as  they  went  out  to  their  morning  oc- 
cupation, and  saw  their  hearts  enkindled  to  the  highest  tones  of 
music  and  poetry,  by  the  setting  sun,  or  the  familiar  objects  of  na* 
ture,  each  of  which  was  made  to  echo  some  truth,  or  point  to 
some  duty,  by  an  appropriate  song. 

We  have  heard  them  singing  the  "  Harvest  hymn,"  as  they  went 
forth  before  daylight  to  gather  in  the  grain.  We  have  seen  them 
assembled  in  groups  at  night,  chanting  a  hymn  of  praise  for  the 
glories  of  the  heavens,  or  joining  in  some  patriotic  chorus,  or  some 
social  melody,  instead  of  the  frivolous  and  corrupting  conversation, 
which  so  often  renders  such  meetings  the  source  of  evil.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  visited  communities  where  the  youth  had  been 
trained  from  their  childhood  to  exercises  in  vocal  music,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  elevate,  instead  of  debasing  the  mind,  and  have 
found  that  it  served  in  the  same  manner,  to  cheer  their  social  assem- 
blies, in  place  of  the  noise  of  folly,  or  the  poisoned  cup  of  intoxica- 
tion. We  have  seen  the  young  men  of  such  a  community,  assem- 
bled to  the  number  of  several  hundreds, from  a  circuit  of  20  miles; 
and  instead  of  spending  a  day  of  festivity  in  rioting  and  drunken- 
ness, pass  the  whole  time,  with  the  exception  of  that  employed  in  a 
frugal  repast,  and  a  social  meeting,  in  a  concert  of  social,  moral  and 
religious  hymns,  and  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  exhibition  to  some 
object  of  benevolence.  We  could  not  but  look  back  at  the  contrast 
presented  on  similar  occasions  in  our  own  country,  with  a  blush  of 
shame.  We  have  visitied  a  village,  whose  whole  moral  aspect  was 
changed  in  a  few  years  by  the  introduction  of  music  of  this  charac- 
ter, even  among  adults ;  and  where  the  aged  where  compelled  to  ex- 
press their  astonishment  at  seeing  the  young  abandon  their  cprrupt- 
ing  and  riotous  amusements,  for  this  delightful  and  improving -ex- 
ercise. 

It  was  then  that  we  felt  what  we  formerly  expressed,  concerning 
the  influence  which  similar  measures  might  exert  on  our  own  popu- 
lation ; 

"  Could  we  but  divest  it  of  the  artificial  character  which  a  hlwe 
taste  has  given  it,  and  bring  it  back  to  its  native  simplicity  ;  could  we 
but  employ  the  voice  of  childhood  in  its  execution,  and  gradually 
train  up  the  whole  community  to  join  in  harmonious  chorus,  we  might 
then  hope  to  restore  to  music  its  pristine  beauty,  and  its  soul-subduing 
^wer.  It  might  again  soothe  to  rest  the  sons  of  sorrow.  It  might 
assist  in  subduing  to  peace,  the  unsated  cravings  of  the  lust  for  gold, 
the  devouring  rage  of  ambition,  and  the  ferocious  spirit  of  party  that 
infests  our  land.  It  might  do  much  to  calm  the  demoniac  passions, 
and  overcome  the  grovelling  propensiyes  which  follow  in  their  train. 
It  might  assist  in  elevating  our  hearts  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  and 
invigorate  us  in  our  progress  toward  heaven,  and  give  us  many  a  fore- 
taste of  its  joys  on  earth." 
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We  could  not  but  ask  ourselves  the  question ;  Shall  that  which  is 
deemed  as  essential  to  the  education  of  the  poor  in  Germany,  as 
readings  be  thought  too  expensive  a  superfluity  for  the  Ainerican 
people  ?  Shall  an  acquisition  which  is  found  perfectly  within  the 
reach  of  European  peasants,  which  serves  to  cheer  their  hours  of 
fiitigue  and  elevate  their  minds,  and  soften  and  purify  their  hearts,  he 
considered  too  difficult  or  too  refined,  for  the  yeomanry  of  the  United 
States? 

But  we  were  still  more  surprised  at  the  knowledge  of  the  science^ 
which  we  discovered  in  the  common  people.  In  our  early  years,  we 
were  anxious  to  understand  and  possess  this  power  of  amusing  and 
exciting,  which  to  some  extent  we  felt.  In  common  with  our  compan- 
ions, we  attended  many  successive  ''  quarters  at  singing  school,"  the 
only  privilege  allowed  to  our  nobler  sex.  But  there  we  found  our- 
selves called  upon  to  perform  certain  mechanical  movements,  at  the 
sight  of  certain  signs,  while  we  understood  neither  the  reason  nor 
the  connection,  ofour  successive  manoeuvres  of  the  hand  and  voice. 
We  attained,  in  this  way,  skill  enough  to  amuse  ourselves  —  to 
make  us  wish  for  more  —  and  especially  to  make  us  desire  the  pow- 
er of  self-improvement.  But  the  whole  subject  was  wrapped  up  in 
a  mass  of  technical  terms,  to  which  even  our  knowledge  of  liitin 
and  Greek  gave  us  no  clue.  We  asked  questions,  —  when  we 
knew  how  to  ask  them,  —  in  vain ;  and  we  were  compelled  at 
length  to  the  mortifying  conclusion  that  the  subject  was  too  pro- 
found for  our  comprehension,  and  that  it  was  reserved  for  the  fa- 
vored few  who  possessed  the  *'  musical  ear,"  to  fathom  its  myste- 
ries. We  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  left  the  school  with  little  more 
than  the  cabalistical  key  to  this  noble  science,  which  is  found  in  the 
table  of  flats  and  sharps — "  if  F  be  sharp,  Mi  is  in  F," — and  the  oth- 
er rules  and  definitions  ofour  venerable  singing  books.  What  then 
was  our  astonishment,  at  finding  this  mystery  of  mysteries  per- 
fecdy  level  to  the  comprehension  of  every  boy,  in  a  German  or  Swiss 
school,  and  to  see  them  even  write  music  —  yes,  write  music  —  an 
acquisition  which  we  and  our  school-fellows  would  have  deemed  a 
certain  evidenoe  of  witchcraft  in  a  school-boy  ;  not  from  dictation 
only,  but  from  original  conception,  with  nearly  as  much  ease,  and  as  I 
was  told,  and  should  have  judged  from  the  performance  of  these  airs, 
with  oearly  as  much  correctness  as  they  could  write  German.  We 
have  been  fortunate  eaough  to  obtain  copies  of  several  songs  com- 
posed by  peasant  girls  in  a  village  in  Switzerland,  whose  only 
knowledge  of  music  was  derived  from  the  occasional  instruction  of 
their  pastor,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  assertion,  we  present  the 
folk)wing  expression  of  filial  affection  by  one  of  these  pupils  to  her 
second  rather ; 
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THE   CHILD*8  GOOD   NIOHT.~Br  a  8wim  PiASAnOimi.. 


Firgt  TVehli,  p. 

-9 


Now  good    night,  pMoefol    deep  ;  Fa  -  -  thcr  kindaft,     b«t,    to 


Second 


thee  Sleep  in        peace  wKh       guard     divine,    Till  the    warblen 


waken    thee     Freeh  to  life  and     joy    a    -    gain —        Slamber 


Dim. 


•weetlj,        Father    kind —  Sleep      in     peace. 


^^±ii 


m 


We  inquired  eagerly  into  the  method  of  instruction,  and  some 
little  light  dawned  even  upon  our  mind.  We  visited  Ndgeli,  and 
spent  some  time  in  the  family  of  Pfeiffer,  the  fathers  of  the  new 
system  of  instruction  ;  and  although  ill  health  forbade  us  to  attempt 
any  practical  acquisitions,  we  gained,  in  a  few  conversations  with 
Pieiffer,  more  distinct  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  signs  of  music, 
than  in  all  our  '^  quarters  at  singing  school."  We  found  that  the 
science  was  as  simple  in  its  elements,  as  it  is  delightful  in  its  influ- 
eoce.    We  diacx>vered,  that,  instead  of  being  a  mere  round  of  me- 
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cbanical  efforts,  requiring  what  is  vulgarly  called  ^' a  knack"  at 
the  art,  which  '^  came  to*^  the  possessor  almost  witiiout  his  knowl- 
edge, its  principles  were  more  fixed  and  rational,  and  its  signs  more 
intelligible  and  uniform,  than  those  of  the  English  tongue  ;  and  its 

?ractice  even  more  easy  than  the  pronunciation  of  a  new  language. 
I^e  became  satisfied  that  this  mystery  of  mysteries,  this  luxury 
among  human  enjoyments,  was  within  the  reach  of  all  who  were 
not  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  distinguishing  sounds.  We 
were  convinced  that  vocal  -  music  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant branches  of  national  education,  especially  among  a  free  peo- 
ple ;  and  from  this  moment  we  resolved  that  we  would  never  cease 
to  urge  this  subject  upon  our  countrymen,  uiitil  vocal  music  should 
become  a  branch  of  instruction  in  every  school  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  labored  to  the  utmost  which  the  pressure  of 
other  duties  would  allow  us,  for  this  object,  and  have  been  happy 
enough  to  see  it  taken  up  by  other  and  abler  hands,  by  whose 
means,  we  trust,  it  will  be  sooner  or  later  accomplished. 

We  received  from  Professor  Pfeiffer  a  copy  of  his  valuable  work  ; 
and  procured  every  other  we  found,  adapted  to  promote  the  inn- 
proved  method  of  instruction,  or  to  furnish  the  appropriate  kind  of 
music.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find,  at  our  former  resi- 
dence, a  teacher  who  had  made  many  advances  towards  a  rational 
method  of  teaching  —  Mr  Ives,  now  of  Philadelphia,  —  and  who 
beard  and  transcribed,  with  apparent  delight,  the  developments  of 
elementary  music,  translated  in  daily  portions  from  the  system  of 
Pfeiffer.  We  had  soon  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  carried  into 
efiect,  by  his  gratuitous  and  zealous  labors  in  several  schools,  by 
means  of  the  lessons  and  cards  prepared  by  Nageli ;  and  in  a 
few  months,  wc  heard  juvenile  performances  and  juvenile  con- 
certs, which  reminded  us  of  the  schools  that  had  first  excited  our 
attention.  The  course  of  instruction  was  divested  of  the  mystery 
and  dryness  which  is  usually  found ;  the  children  were  more  deep- 
ly interested  than  in  any  of  their  studies,  and  not  less  successful ; 
although  the  progress  in  the  mere  mechanical  knowledge,  was  not, 
perhaps,  so  strikmg  as  it  often  is.  The  *  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  the  elements  scientifically  to  a  class  in  an  infant  school ;  and 
so  complete  was  the  success  of  Mr  Ives  in  this  plan,  that  a  profes- 
sional musician,  who  heard  them  after  a  few  weeks'  instruction, 
observed,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject ;  '^  I  entered  upon  the  exami- 
nation of  the  system  with  some  prejudkses ;  but  the  more  I  exam- 
ined it,  the  more  I  was  convinced  of  its  superiority  over  the  common 
method,  especially  in  the  simple  manner  in  which  the  principles 
of  music  are  presented  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  The  pupils  of  the 
infant  school  which  I  visited,  after  a  short  period  of  instruction  in 
rfaytbm  (time)  only,  surpassed  in  accuracy  of  time  our  (ordinary  choirs 
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of  singers."  We  have  since  seen  and  heard,  with  increasing 
pleasure,  the  success  of  Mr  Ives  in  training  large  classes  in  Phil- 
adelphia, whose  performance  has  produced  general  delight ;  and 
have  been  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  Elementary  Singing- 
Book,  in  which  the  general  principles  of  Pfeiffer  are  embodied. 
The  contrast  of  the  system  with  those  of  our  former  singing-books, 
in  point  of  simplicity  and  interest,  is  striking. 

In  1830,  we  were  permitted  to  present  this  subject  in  a  lecture, 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  its  first  anniversa- 
ry. More  than  one  teacher,  we  are  informed,  was  led  to  introduce 
music  into  his  school,  as  we  have  since  heard,  with  happy  results, 
by  the  simple  exhibition  of  the  principles  and  facts  we  bad  learned, 
and  the  interesting  performances  of  some  of  the  German  airs  by  a 
small  juvenile  class,  taught  by  Mr  Mason,  of  Boston. 

This  able  musician  embraced  with  interest  the  Pestalozzian 
system  of  in8tructk)n ;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  deserves 
imitation,  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  it  for  the  only  rational 
method  of  teaching,  and  the  best  style  of  juvenile  music.  He  has 
taught  large  classes  of  children  gratuitously,  with  a  success  to  which 
the  crowded  audiences  at  the  Juvenile  Concerts,  first  brought  for- 
ward by  him  in  this  city,  bear  ample  testimony.  The  publication 
of  the  Juvenile  Lyre,  by  Messrs  Mason  &l  Ives,  containing  selec- 
tions from  the  German  juvenile  music,  with  original  compositions 
in  the  same  spirit,  has  furnished  a  supply  of  appropriate  hymns  and 
songs,  which  are  alike  removed  from  gloominess  and  trifling  in 
their  character ;  and  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  teacher,  fa- 
miliar with  music,  to  make  it  at  once  the  means  of  social  and 
moral,  as  well,' as  religious  improvement,  to  his  pupils.  In 
this  book,  we  have  an  important  deficiency  in  some  measure 
supplied.  Hitherto,  our  collections  of  music  have  been  like  our 
ancient  villaee  libraries,  which  presented  no  medium  between 
"TheBible,^'  and  "The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.^'  U 
has  hence  been  thought  necessary,  to  employ  the  name  of  the  De- 
ity, and  the  solemn  strains  of  devotion,  in  the  mechanical  repetition 
of  musical  lessons  ;  as  it  once  was  to  use  the  bible  as  the  child's 
alphabet  and  spelling-book  —  a  method  which,  if  it  be  not  a  profa- 
nation of  sacred  things,  is  at  least  calculated  to  diminish  our  rev- 
erence for  them,  and  to  impair  or  destroy  the  influence  of  sa- 
cred poetry  upon  the  heart.  The  Juvenile  Lyre  not  only  fur- 
nishes other  lessons  for  practice,  but  it  makes  vocal  mu^  the  com- 
panioq  of  the  fireside  and  the  play-ground,  as  well  as  of  the  hours 
of  worship  ;  and  enables  the  child  to  use  this  delightful  language, 
in  expressing  all  the  proper  feelings  of  his  buoyant  heart,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  devotional. 

Other  schools  have  been  organised,  and  concerts  given,  in  Bos- 
ton, by  Mr  Kingsley,  (who  adopted  this  method  of  instruction  during 
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his  connection  with  Mr  Ives)  under  the  direction  of  the  Bpston  Sun- 
day School  Society.  These  have  also  been  attended  with  interest, 
and  have  served  to  extend  the  conviction,  that  it  is  both  practicable 
and  important  to  instruct  every  child  in  the  community  in  vocal 
music.  Similar  schools  have  been  formed,  we  believe,  in  the 
State  of  New- York,  by  Mr  Hastings,  a  musician  whose  character 
and  taste  are  well  known ;  and  other  experiments  and  efforts 
have  been  made,  of  which  we  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  furnish 
the  details. 

But  we  have  been  most  encouraged  by  the  formation  of  an  in- 
stitution, devoted  to  the  promotion  of  this  object,- in  the  city  oT  Bos- 
ton, on  a  plan  which  we  could  wish  to  see  adopted  in  other  parts 
of  our  country.  A  number  of  gentlemen  who  were  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  reform  and  improvement  in  the  public  taste,  on 
the  subject  of  music,  have  been  long  engaged  in  promoting  this 
object,  silently  but  constandy,  by  their  efforts  and  their  contribu- 
tions. They  became  at  length  satisfied,  that  its  importance  de- 
manded the  entire  .efforts  of  one  or  more  individuals  ;  and  have 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  under  the  title  of  *^  The 
Boston  Academy  of  Music,"  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  sus- 
taining competent  professors,  who  should  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  this  object. 

As  this  association  does  not  consist  of  professional  musicians,  it 
differs  entirely  from  those  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  musical  exhibitions,  whose  usefulness,  however,  in  elevating  the 
standard  of  musical  taste,  they  fully  appreciate,  and  would  by  no 
means  diminish.  Nor  does  it  attempt,  particularly,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  own  members.  Their  object  is  rather  to  diffuse  the 
knowledge  of  music,  in  its  most  beneficial  forms,  than  to  advance 
the  scitnce.  For  this  purpose  they  engaged,  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility, to  support  a  professor,  whose  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  pupils,  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  method  of  in- 
struction, and  the  preparation  of  such  elementary  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  make  it  a  subject  of  common  school  instruction. 

Mr  Mason,  the  gentleman  to  whose  unwearied  and  gratuitous 
labors  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  first  concerts  alluded  to  in 
Boston,  was  appointed  to  this  office.  He  has  now  several  juvenile 
schools  in  operation,  and  has  been  engaged  to  give  instruction  in 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  popular  schools  in  the  city.  As 
soon  as  the  funds  and  circumstances  of  the  Academy  shall  warrant 
it,  it  is  intended  to  employ  other  professors  and  teachers.  A  sec- 
ond distinguished  musician,  Mr  Webb  of  Boston,  has  already  been 
appointed ;  and  the  whole  income  which  may  be  derived  from 
schools,  concerts,  subscriptions,  and  donations,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music  among  the  teachers 
and  schools  of  our  country. 
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"  The  immediate  object,"  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  **  to 
be  accomplished  by  making  vocal  music  a  branch  of  common  ed* 
ucation,  is  to  cultivate  one  of  the  faculties  which  our  Creator,  in 
his  wisdom,  has  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  us.  To  neglect  it,  is  to 
imply  that  it  was  unnecessar}'  —  that  it  is  useless.  It  is  to  treat  a 
noble  gift  in  a  manner  which,  in  any  other  case,  would  be  consid-. 
ered  as  disrespectful  and  ungrateful." 

At  the  same  time,  singing  is  an  important  exercise  to  the  lungs 
themselves.  It  may,  indeed,  be  carried  to  excess,  and  injury  has 
doubtless  been  done  by  singing  too  much,  at  improper  hours  of 
the  day,  or  in  a  state  oi  health  which  did  not  admit  it.  Pfeifler 
recommends,  that  singing  lessons  should  not  be  given  before  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  after  seven  in  the  evening ;  never  im- 
mediately before  or  after  a  full  meal,  nor  after  any  other  fatiguhg 
exercise ;  and  that  in  every  lesson,  one  or  more  periods  of  rest 
should  be  allowed.  He  urges,  as  a  very  important  caution,  that 
the  voice  should  not  be  exercised  in  singing,  when,  from  the  state 
of  health,  or  the  period  of  life,  it  is  changed  from  its  usual  tones ; 
and  that  all  effort  should  be  avoided,  until  it  is  again  in  a  settled  and 
healthy  state.  He  states,  that  he  has  known  voices  ruined  en- 
tirely, by  neglecting  this  caution.  He  deems  it  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  watch  those  who  have  feeble  lungs,  to  prevent  them 
lirom  singing  after  they  are  fatigued,  and  to  suspend  their  lessons 
occasionally,  if  the  effect  is  doubtful. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  find  professed  singers  su&ring  from 
weakness  of  lungs  ?  We  have  known  more  than  one  individual  of 
feeble  lungs,  who  derived  strength  from  the  use  of  the  flute,  and 
well  regulated  vocal  exercises.  The  danger  is  much  greater,  as  an 
able  medical  man  has  stated,  from  occasional  eflbrts  like  those  of 
the  clergyman,  than  from  habitual  action  to  the  extent  of  the 
power  we  possess ;  and  the  same  author  recommends  the  daily  use 
of  the  voice  as  a  most  important  means  of  preventing  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  public  speaking.  Indeed  we  can  discover  no  reason  why 
the  established  principle,  that  every  organ  is  strengthened  by  exer- 
cise, should  not  be  correct  when  applied  to  the  lungs. 

But  we  cannot  omit  here  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  physician, 
which  we  have  formerly  quoted. 

''It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr  Rush  that  young  ladies  especially,  who 
by  the  customs  of  society  are  debarred  from  many  kinds  of  salubrious 
exercise,  should  cultivate  singing,  not  only  as  an  accomplishment, 
but  as  a  means  of  preserving  health.  He  particularly  insists  that  it 
should  never  be  neglected  in  the  education  of  females ;  and  states, 
that  besides  its  salutary  operation  in  enabling  them  to  soothe  the 
cares  of  domestic  life,  and  quiet  sorrow  by  the  united  assistance  of 
the  sound  and  sentiment  of  a  properly  chosen  song,  it  has  a  still  more 
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dii^t  and  important  effect.  '  I  here  introduce  a  fact/  be  remarks, 
'  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession  ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  exercise  of  the  organs  of  the  breast  by  singing,  contributes  very 
much  to  defend  them  from  those  diseases  to  which  the  climate  and 
other  causes  expose  them.  The  Germans  are  seldom  afflicted  with 
consumptions,  nor  have  I  ever  known  but  one  instance  of  spitting 
blood  among  them.  This  I  believe  is  in  part  occasioned  by  the 
strength  which  their  lungs  acquire,  by  exercising  them  frequently  in 
focal  music ;  for  this  constitutes  an  essential  branch  of  their  educa- 
tioD.  The  music<-master  of  our  academy  has  furnished  roe  with  an 
observation  still  more  in  favor  of  this  opinion.  He  informed  me  that 
he  had  known  several  instances  of  persons,  who  were  strongly  dis- 
posed to  consumption,  who  were  restored  to  health  by  the  exercise  of 
their  lungs  in  singing.' " 

While  these  are  the  immediate  objects  in  the  practice  of  vocal 
musie,  the  ultimate  object  is  that  for  which  this  faculty  was 
bestowed.  It  is  to  acquire  the  most  expressive  language  for  the 
utterance  of  feeling  —  a  language  in  which  we  may  lift  up  our 
hearts  to  God,  and  pour  them  forth  in  our  hours  of  solitude,  or  in 
concert  with  our  fellow-men  —  and  thus  elevate  and  cherish  the 
noblest  sentiments  of  our  nature.  Let  us  review  its  various  apple* 
cations. 

"  The  first  use  of  this  language,  wliich  we  think  every  Christian 
should  deem  a  part  of  his  duty  —  if  it  be  indeed  practicable  —  and 
oot  a  mere  matierof  indifference,  is  to  unite  with  our  fellow-men  in 
expressing  otir  gratitude  and  love  to  our  Heavenly  Father.  In 
doing  this,  we  rou^e  and  excite  our  own  devotional  feelings,  and 
sth*  up  each  other  to  new  life  in  the  worship  of  God.  For  these 
purposes,  God  himself  commanded  the  use  of  music  in  the  Israeli- 
tish  church.  Indeed,  he  has  written  this  law  on  the  hearts  of  men. 
Scarcely  a  temple  or  a  service  has  existed  in  the  world,  except 
amone  the  Mahometans,  in  which  music  did  not  occupy  an  impor- 
tant place.  In  this  view,  the  subject  is  of  great  importance.  The 
defects  in  our  church  music  are  felt  as  well  as  admitted  by  all : 
and  no  thorough  change  can  take  place,  but  in  acting  on  the  rising 
generation. 

*'  But  it  has  other  important  uses,  which  are  not  so  generally  ap- 
preciated. There  are  periods  of  exhaustion,  and  there  must  be 
hours  of  relaxation  and  repose,  in  the  life  of  all,  from  the  prince  to 
the  peasant,  when  we  need  some  innocent  amusement  to  employ 
and  interest  without  wearying,  and  to  exclude  improper  occupa- 
tions: and  .this  necessity  is  greater,  In  proportion  as  the  intellect  is 
less  cultivated.  There  are  moments  of  physical  debility  or  moral 
discouragement,  when  the  mind  is  almost  incapable  of  operating 
upon  itself.  At  such  seasons,  music  is  of  great  utility.  It  is  per- 
haps the  only  employment  which  leaves  the  intellect  wholly  in  re« 
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pose,  and  on  this  account,  is  peculiarly  important  to  literary  men. 
In  fact,  it  forms  the  relaxation  of  considerable  numbers  of  those  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.* 

"  The  popular,  vocal  music  introduced  of  late  years  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  objects.  Without 
bein^  trifling,  it  is  cheering  and  animated.  Without  being  directly 
religious,  or  even  didactic,  it  presents  ordinary  subjects  under  an 
aspect  fitted  to  excite  the  nobler  feelings,  to  elevate  the  thoughts 
above  the  world,  and  kindle  the  fire  of  devotion.  It  compiises 
songs  on  the  various  objects  and  phenomena  of  nature  —  the  rising 
sun  —  the  rolling  thunder —  the  still  evening  —  the  rich  harvest  — 
and  presents  something  applicable  to  every  circumstance  of  life. 
It  thus  associates  common  occurrences  and  objects  with  the  most 
elevated  feelings,  and  every  view  of  nature  calls  fcirth  the  notes  of 
pleasure,  and  the  song  of  praise  to  its  Author..  Such  exercises  ace 
undoubtedly  often  mechanical  at  first,  but  their  repetition  cultivates 
the  feelings  they  describe.  It  leaves  an  impress  of  softness^  and 
produces  a  tendency  upwards,  which  are  useful  to  all,,  and  it  is  of 
peculiar  importance  to  those  foi:  whom  it  is  generally  deemed  su- 
perfluous,—  I  mean,,  whose  minds  are  chiefly  occupied  with  pro- 
viding lor  the  immediate  necessities  of  life,  and  who  are  conversant 
with  its  ruder  elements. 

'*  A  passage  of  Vehrli^s  journal  of  his  school  at  Hofwyl,.  presents 
a  very  interesting  example  of  the  influence  of  tiiis  species  of  music. 
'The  last  autumn  I  was  walking  with  my  children  by  moonlight: 
^'  How  beautiful  the  moon  rises,  and  shines  so  red  over  the  lake," 
said  one  of  them.     Another  instantly  began  singing  the  hymn  — 

*  In  still  and  cheerful  glory 
She  rbes  mild  before  us/ 

and  all  joined  in  chorus.  The  last  summer,  at  the  approach  of  a 
storm,  they  often  sung  the  hymn  beginning  — 

<  God  thunders,  but  I  nothinc^  fear.' 

They  selected,  as  appropriate  to  the  marked  divisions  of  time,  the 
hymn  which  begins  — 

*  The  days  that  Heaven  allows  us  here, 
How  swiftly  do  they  fly ;' 

and  sung  it  frequently  at  the  close  of  the  week.' 

"  The 'visitor  at  Hofwyl  may  often  hear  them  sing,  in  going  out 
or  returning  from  their  labors,  especially  at  the  unseasonable  hours 
sometimes  necessary  for  securing  their  crops  in  this  variable  cli- 

*  A  distinguished  professor  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  on  bearing  the  sad  tale  of  the 
influence  ofstudy  on  our  literary  men,  inquired  what  were  their  amusements.  I 
was  only  able  to  answer — None.  He  expressed  his  astonishment,  and  added, 
**  No  wonder  they  die  ofstudy."  He  informed  me  that  he  spent  a  given  portion 
of  the  day  io  practising  instrumental  and  vocal  music;  and  thought  he  could  not 
live  without  the  relief  which  they  afiorded  to  bii  mind. 
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mate ;  and  thus  cheering  their  toils  and  elevating  their  thoughts 
and  feeUngs  above  the  little  inconveniences  and  hardships  they  en- 
dured. A  number  of  commissioners  who  visited  the  establishment, 
observe,  that  they,  like  most  other  strangers,  could  not  hear  the 
music  of  these  pupils  without  the  deepest  emotion.  The  greater 
part  of  them  know  by  heart  a  hundred  religious  and  popular 
hymns.  Vebrli  himself  observes,  that  he  has  uniformly  found, 
that  in  proportion  as  vocal  music  was  improved,  a  kind  and  devo- 
tiODal  spirit  was  promoted  among  his  pupils. 

*^  In  flimisbing  an  amusement  of  this  kind,  we  shall  divert  from 
others  of  a  doubtful  or  injurious  chardcter.  In  giving  young  men 
such  a  means  of  innocent  excitement,  by  music  appropriate  to  their 
age  and  feelings,  we  diminish  the  temptation  of  resorting  to  stimu- 
laUog  liquors,  and  other  questionable  modes  of  producing  cheerful- 
ness. 

^'  But,  aside  from  this  benefit,  music,  of  itself,  has  an  effect  which 
cannot  be  doubted,  in  softening  and  elevating  the  character.  It 
diminishes  the  strength  of  the  passions,  by  keeping  them,  for  a 
time  at  least,  in  a  state  of  inaction.  It  counteracts  them,  by  pro- 
ducing 4he  opposite  and  softer  feelings. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  the  study  of  music,  from  its  very  nature, 
cultivates  the  habits  of  order,  and  obedience,  and  union.  All  must 
ibllow  a  precise  rule ;  all  must  act  together,  and  in  obedience  to  a 
leader;  and  the  habit  acquired  in  one  part  of  our  pursuits,  neces- 
sarily affects  others. 

'^  On  all  these  accounts,  vocal  music  has  no  small  influence  on 
school  discipline.  We  were  struck  with  the  superior  order  and 
kindly  aspect  of  the  German  schools  in  comparison  with  our  own  ; 
and  ascribed  it  not  a  little  to  the  cultivation  of  music  in  them. 
Those  who  unite  in  sineing,  with  their  fellows  and  their  master,  will 
be  more  disposed  to  be  kind  to  the  one,  and  obedient  to  the  other." 

An  objection  is  sometimes  brought  against  the  study  of  vocal 
music,  from  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.  It  is  often  said  to 
absorb  too  much  of  the  time  of  young  persons,  and  to  draw  off  their 
attention  from  other  pursuits.  This  would  be  equally  true  of  any 
other  interesting  pursuit;  and  above  all,  of  every  amusement. 
But  are  the  young  to  be  excluded  from  everything  that  is  pleasing, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  acquiring  a  distaste  for  laborious  duties, 
or  from  becoming  impatient  under  suffering  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the 
contrary,  the  order  of  Providence,  to  "  set  the  good  over  against 
the  evil"  —  to  prepare  us  to  endure  suffering,  by  the  vigor  of  body, 
and  elasticity  oi  mind,  which  is  produced  by  rational  enjoyment  ? 
That  this,  like  all  other  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  should  be  duly- 
regulated,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  That  it  may  be  thus  regu- 
lated»  without  sacrificing  any  of  its  important  benefits,  is  fully 
proved  in  the  schools  of  Germany. 
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But  other  abuses  are  feared.  '*  The  trifling  and  corrupting  songs 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  current  music  of  the  day,  will  be 
acquired,  and  thus  more  evil  than  good  will  be  produced.''  But 
are  corrupt  songs  more  common  than  corrupt  conversation,  or  cor- 
rupt books  ?  Would  not  the  same  argument  oblige  us  to  withhold 
instniction  in  the  English  language  ?  On  the  other  band,  io  pro- 
portion as  it  is  more  common  to  find  corrupt  or  trifling  songs  in- 
vested with  the  chann  of  music,  it  is  more  important  to  present 
Better  sentiments,  in  the  same  attractive  form  —  to  fill  the  memory 
with  poetry  and  music  which  shall  elevate  the  taste,  and  render 
everything  of  an  opposite  character  disgusting. 

It  is  important  here  to  recollect  the  wide  distinction  between 
music  accompaiiied  by  language,  and  that  which  is  merely  instru- 
mental. InstnNDental  music  is  addressed  only  to  the  senses,  and 
through  them  to  the  feelings.  In  the  hands  of  the  skilful  musician, 
who  has  observed  human  nature,  it  may  be  employed  to  excite 
or  allay  any  class  of  feelings.  But  when  selected  by  a  young  per- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  it  will  inevitably  be  such  as  to 
gratify  and  excite  the  feelings  already  predominant,  whatever  be 
their  nature ;  and  will  be  as  likely  to*  enervate  and  corrupt,  as  to 
improve  the  character.  On  the  other  hand,  vocal  rnusic,  when 
properly  selected,  is  a  means  of  impressing  the  best  sentiments,  of 
cultivating  the  best  feelings,  expressed  in  appropriate  language,  by 
the  combined  influence  of  numbers  and  melody. 

We  have  taken  it  for  granted  in  all  our  remarks,  that  the  music 
performed  by  tbe  young  should  be  selected,  with  as  much  care  as 
the  books  they  read.  For  the  reasons  we  have  menttoned,  we 
should  deem  it  as  irrational  to  leave  to  a  child  the  selection  of 
books  or  song?,  as  to  allow  him  to  choose  the  drug  which  was  most 
pleasant  to  his  taste,  from  the  shop  of  the  apothecary.  Let  not 
those  parents  or  teachers  who  are  thus  negligent,  be  surprised,  if 
the  key  of  knowledge  which  they  give,  becomes  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing. 

But  the  most  serious  objection  urged  against  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  education,  is,  that  it  is  impracticable  — 
that  instruction  in  singing  must  be  reserved  for  that  small  propor- 
tion of  the  community,  who  have  what  is  termed  ^'  a  natural  ear," 
or  *^  a  natural  voice"  for  music.  We  admit  that  great  natural  dif- 
ferences exist  in  the  faculty  for  music,  as  in  every  other  power  of 
body  and  mind ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  even  the  phrenologist 
supposes  that  there  are  many  individuals  entirely  destitute  of  the 
organ  of  tune.  Music  consists  of  a  succession  of  sounds,  divided 
into  long  and  short,  high  and  low,  soft  and  loud.  But  who  is 
there,  that  has  hearing,  that  cannot  distinguish  the  same  variations 
in  conversation  —  that  cannot  perceive  the  diflTerence  between  the 
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rising  tones  of  a  question,  and  the  falling  tones  of  tlie  answer  ? 
And  how  could  correct  reading  be  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
without -tfttending  to  all  these  variations?  Where  do  we  find  an 
individual  who  is  unable  to  distinguish  the  fortissimo  of  the  public 
crier,  from  the  pianissimo  of  the  whisper  or  the  echo,  —  the  mc^or 
key  in  a  command,  from  the  minor  key  in  the  whine  of  a  beggar, 
although  he  knows  not  the  term  for  either  ?  We  are  presented 
with  examples  of  persons,  who  tell  us  they  cannot  distinguish  one 
note  from  another.  But  it  is  too  often  forgotten ^  that  sounds,  like 
colors,  cannot  be  described  in  words,  but  must  be  taught  by  ex- 
amples, repeated  until  the  distinctions  become  familiar.  We  con- 
fess ourselves  quite  as  incompetent,  to  distitiguish  accurately  the  va- 
rious shades  of  color  which  the  manufacturer  calls  slate,  lead^ 
greVf  lilac  J  violet^  lavender  y  purple^  mulberry,  puce  nm]  crimson,  as 
to  discriminate  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  chromatic  scale  in  music. 

**  But,  in  addition  to  this/'  as  we  have  observed,  "  the  examples 
takea  are  not  fair  ones.  They  are  of  persons  whose  ear  and  vocal  or- 
gans have  been  formed  to  certain  habits  so  long,  that  they  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  so  susceptible  or  flexible  as  they  once  were.  Read  a 
portion  of  French  or  German  to  the  same  individuals,  and  see  if  they 
can  distinguish  the  similar  words  and  sounds  at  once.  Call  upon 
them  to  pronounce  the  nasal  and  guttural  sounds  of  these  languages; 
or  require  a  foreigner  to  pronounce  our  own  language ;  and  it  requires 
no  second  sight  to  determine  that  they  would  not  succeed  better  than 
in  music.  Is  thi^  an  evidence  that  they  have  not  a  natural  ear 
or  a  natural  voice  for  German,  or  French,  or  English?  Surely  not. 
Why,  then,  apply  this  reasoning  to  music  ?  Indeed,  the  argument 
would  be  more  applicable  to  language,  so  far  as  experience  extends. 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  individual  who  spent  whole  days,  for  several 
years  together,  in  singing,  who  did  not  find  an  ear  for  it?  But  we 
have  few  examples  of  men  who  pronounce  a  foreign  language  without 
obvious  errors,  even  after  years  of  study,  or  of  residence  in  a  country 
where  they  speak  it  incessantly.  Until  we  are  presented  with  indi- 
viduals who  were  taught  music  as  they  were  taught  language,  from 
their  childhood,  and  who  still  cannot  distinguish  or  imitate  musical 
sounds,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  admitting  that  any  considerable 
namber  of  persons  are  naturally  destitute  of  ah  ear  for  music.'' 

Indeed,  we  have  been  assured,  by  more  than  one  instructor  of 
music,  that  he  had  found  more  difliculty  in  teaching  his  pupils  to 
pronounce  a  vowel  correctly,  than  to  sound  a  note  with  accuracy^ 

But  on  this  subject  also,  we  have  the  decisive  evidence  of  ex- 
perience. Whole  communities  and  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
taught  to  sing,  with  as  little  difficulty,  and  as  nruch  success,  as  they 
are  taught  to  read.  We  found  it  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  teachers,  that  while  the  number  is  small 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  knowledge  and  art,  who  become 
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eminent,  there  were  very  few  —  some  said  <hi€  in  a  huadred,  and 

others  one  in  a  thousand  -— f  who  could  not  be  taught  in  yotith,  to 
sing  with  facility  and  correctness.  Indeed,  we  found  no  other  opin* 
ion,  except  among  those  whose  delicacy  of  ear,  or  want  of  patience, 
prevented  the  necessary  perseverance.  The  teacher  of  the  poor 
children  of  Hofwyl,— chiefly  taken  from  the  highways  and  hedges, — 
assured  me,  that  among  several  hundred  pupils,  he  had  found  but 
two  with  whom  he  had  any  serious  difficulty. 

The  result  of  fair  experiments  in  our  own  country  has  been 
equally  decisive,  and  we  have  been  assured  by  teachers  who  have 
had  several  thousand  pupils  under  their  care,  that  they  had  never 
had  one  who  could  not  be  taught  to  sing.  Wc  have  ourselves  known 
several  individuals,  some  of  whom  were  of  mature  age,  who  could 
neither  distinguish  a  tone  nor  sounda  note  at  first,  who  were  taught 
by  a  persevering  instiuctor,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  rational  system  of 
instruction,  losing  with  ease  and  correctness,  in  a  much  shorter  pe- 
riod of  time  than  would  have  been  necessary,  to  acquire  a  correct 
pmnunciation  of  the  French  language. 

Indeed,  much  of  the  difficulty  on  this  subject  has  arisen  from  the 
obscure  and  mysterious  system  of  instruction  formerly  adopted.  It 
required  no  common  genius  to  pt^netrate  the  mist,  which  it  threw 
around  a  science  whose  elements  are  as  simple  as  arithmetic,  or  the 
elements  of  the  mathematics. 

In  making  it,  therefore,  a  branch  of  universal  education,  it  became 
necessary  to  devise  new  methods  of  instruction.  *  The  inductive 
plan,  so  successfully  applied  to  other  sciences  by  Pestalozzi  and  his 
associates,  was  also  employed  in  music,  and  a  system  devised,  which 
renders  this  subject  far  more  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension,  to 
an  ordinary  capacity,  than  the  grammar  of  the  English  language. 

In  the  views  we  have  expressed,  we  are  fully  sustained  by  the 
authority  of  men  whose  experience  and  judgment  on  this  pointcan- 
not  be  questioned.  Luther,  who  had  learned  its  value  from  expe- 
rience, observes  — 

**  It  has  a  mighty  control  over  every  movement  of  the  human 
heart.  Wherefore,  I  recommend  it  to  every  man,  particularly  to 
youth,  duly  to  love,  honor  and  esteem  this  precious,  useful  and  cheer- 
ful gift  of  Grod  ;  the  knowledge  and  diligent  use  of  which  will,  at  all 
times,  drive  off  evil  thoughts,  and  diminish  the  effect  of  evil  society 
and  vices.  It  is  necessary  —  he  adds  —  that  this  art  be  taught  in 
schools.  A  schoolmaster  must  be  able  to  sing,  or  else  I  will  not  look 
upon  him.'' 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  knowledge  of  vocal  music  is 
now  deemed  an  almost  indispensable  qualification  of  a  teacher,  and 
a  nere>isary  part  of  common  education,  as  we  have  already  iniima- 
-u»i|,  in  the  schools  of  Gerniany  and  Switzerland;  and  chee/s  the 
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opening  and  closing  hours  of  the  day.  The  best  writers  on  educa- 
tion in  those  countries,  who  have  conducted  or  witnessed  these  ex- 
periments, describe  it  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  improv- 
ing the  young.  Niemeyer,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  on 
this  subject,  observes,  '*The  organs  of  speech  are  improved  by 
singing.  The  ear  is  formed  and  rendered  more  acute,  and  the  power 
of  music  even  upon  savages,  proves  that  we  should  least  of  all  neg- 
lect a  branch  that  exerts  so  important  an  influence,  in  softening  the 
passions,  in  elevating  the  social  and  finer  feelings,  in  aiding  the  moral 
cultivation,  and  cherishing  the  spirit  of  devotion.  Denzel,  another 
veteran  in  the  cause  of  education,  says  ;  '^  The  formation  of  the 
voice  b  too  important,  —  the  influence  of  vocal  music  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  too  great,  to  permit  us  to  dispense  with  it  in  com- 
mon schools.  It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  it  ought  to  constitute  a 
branch  of  study,  in  every  institution  for  elementary  instruction >^^ 

But  we  have  a  testimony  even  more  decisive,  in  the  following  ordi- 
nance addressed  to  teachers  of  common  schools  by  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  governments  in  Europe,  and  the  most  distinguished  for 
its  attention  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  is  extracted  from  the 
official  Gazette  of  the  government  of  Prussia,  Jan.  25th,  1828. 

'*  Among  the  essential  branches  of  education,  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  all  common  schools,  and  to  which  every  teacher  who  under- 
takes the  management  of  such  schools,  is  in  duty  bound  to  attend, 
ia  instruction  in  singing.     Its  principal  object  in  these  schools,  is  to 
cultivate  the  feelings,  and  exert  an  influence  in  forming  the  habits, 
and  strengthening  the  powers  of  the  will,  for  which  mere  knowledge, 
of  itself,  is  often  altogether  insufficient ;  hence  it  constitutes  an  es- 
sential part  of  educating  instruction^  and  if  constantly  and  correctly 
applied,  renders  the  most  unpolished  nature  capable  of  so(\er  emo- 
tiODs,  and  subject  to  their  influences.     From  its  very  nature,  it  ac- 
costoms  pupils  to  conform  to  general  rules,  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  others.     It  is  far  more  sure  of  producing  such  an  effect  in 
youth,  when  the  heart  is  very  susceptible  of  impressions  of  this  kind ; 
and  no  importance  should  be   attached  to   the   assertion  of  many 
teachers  and  directors  of  schools,  that  we  can  by  no  means  antici- 
pate this  influence,  upon  such  rough  youths  as  are  found  in  the  coun- 
try.    In  general,  this  belief  originates  entirely  from  old  prejudices, 
iirom  a  want  of  proper  experience,  from  a  love  of  indolence,  or  from 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  course  and  method  of  instruction. 
Convinc^  of  the  certainty  of  the  result,  where  the  means  are  cor- 
rectly employed,  we  shall  not  stop  to  consider  such  objections  as  ap- 
pear to  be  grounded  solely  upon  exceptions.    On  the  other  hand, 
we  shall  hold  those  teachers  in  particular  esteem,  who  labor,  in  this 
subject,  with  suitable  zeal  and  success,  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  calling.     We  expect,  also,  that  these  efforts, 
together  with  their  results,  will  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  Report 
of  the  School  Directors." 
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Such  areihe  arguments,  and  such  is  the  ample  testimony  in  fa- 
vor of  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  as  a  branch  of  common  edu- 
cation. For  ourselves,  we  consider  it  as  fully  established  both  from 
reason  and  experience,  that  it  is  perfectly  practicable^  thai  it 
would  promote  materially  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  our 
schools^  and  produce  happy  and  lasting  effects  upon  the  character 
of  the  pupils ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  subject  to  tb^  at- 
tention 01  every  parent,  teacher,  and  friend  of  education. 


Art.  II.  —  School  of  Agriculture. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  JWir  York  State  AgrievUwral  So" 
eiety  to  draw  a  plan  for  ,^lgrieuUural  Schools. 

While  we  have  special  institutions  for  (lach  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  one  for  military  science,  it  is  certainly  inconsistent  and 
unwise  to  provide  no  particular  instruction  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  respectable  classes,  and  one  of  the  most  important  occupations 
of  our  country.  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
find  a  plan  proposed  for  a  special  School  of  Agriculture,  in  one  of 
our  most  flourishing  States. 

A  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Agricultural  Education  was 
held  at  Albany  on  the  I4th,  15th,  and  I6th  days  of  Februaiy  1832, 
of  w^hich  Le  Ray  De  Chaumont  was  appointed  President,  Edward 
P.  Livingston,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Jacob  Morris,  and  Robert  S. 
Rose,  Vice  Presidents,  and  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer  and  Jesse 
Buel  or  Albany,  Secretaries.  Alter  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
and  the  transaction  of  other  necessary  business,  a  committee  of  five 
persons  was  appointed  "  to  draw  a  plan  for  Agricultural  Schools,  to 
embrace  experimental  and  practical  farming ;  together  with  an  es- 
timate of  the  expense  necessary  to  establish  and  put  the  same  in 
operation,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society ; 
with  their  views  of  the  utility  of  such  establishments." 

In  conformity  with  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  the  committee 
made  the  followmg  report  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  at 
the  Capitol  in  Albany,  Feb.  14th,  1833.  We  are  indebted  for  the 
article  to  the  New  York  Farmer ; 

"  The  main  objects  of  the  proposed  school  are,  to  impart  to  agri- 
culture the  efiicient  aid  of  the  sciences,  and  to  furnish  it  with  the 
best  models  of  practice  ;  to  leach,  simultaneously,  in  the  period  of 
youth  devoted  to  academic  studies,  the  practical  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, and  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge  as  may  tend  to  ele- 
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▼ate  its  character,  and  increase  its  products.  The  plan^  tberelbre, 
should  embrace,  — 

''  1 .  A  Farm,  of  sufficient  extent  to  afford  room  for  the  diversified 
operations  of  tillage,  cattle  and  sheep  husbandry,  and  of  orcharding 
and  gardening  —  on  a  scale  that  will  admit  a  fair  comparison  to 
be  made  of  crops,  of  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  the  varie- 
ties of  hardy  fruits;  —  and  sufficiently  diversified  in  soil  and  sur- 
face to  admit  of  satisfactory  experiments  : 

<*  2.  A  Farm  House  and  Farm  Buildings,  which  may  serve  as 
models  of  convenience,  taste  and  economy,  and  accommodate  the 
bead  fanner  and  his  assistants : 

'^  3.  A  School  Building,  for  the  accommodation  of  teachers  and 
scholars ; 

*'  4.  A  Library  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  : 

<^5.  Stock  and  Implements  for  the  farm :  and, 

**  6.  Shops  for  the  construction  of  farm  implements  and  machine- 
ry, for  the  use  of  the  farm,  for  the  illustration  of  mechanical  science, 
and  to  aflbrd  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils  in  mechanics. 

^  These  items  of  expense,  which  may  be  considered  preliminary 
and  permanent,  together  with  the  cost  of  the  furniture  required  for 
the  school  building,  are  estimated  at  $7,500. 

'' The  plan  of  Education  might  embrace,  1.  Practical  instruc- 
tions in  the  various  operations  and  labors  of  the  farm,  the  garden, 
the  orchards  and  the  shops  :  and, 

"  2.  The  study  of  the  natural  sciences  generally,  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry  and  drawing,  so  far  as  these  may  conduce  or  be- 
come subservient  to  agricultural  improvement,  —  together  with  such 
other  branches  of  knowledge  as  will  qualify  the  students  for  the 
higher  duties  of  civil  life,  —  such  as  will  fit  them  to  become  inde- 
pendent electors,  discreet  jurors,  faithful  magistrates,  and  wise  leg- 
islators. 

''  As  pre-requisites  to  admission  to  the  school,  the  pupils  might  be 
required  to  possess  a  good,  common  school  education,  to  be  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  of  good  moral  character.  Four  years 
might  constitute  a  course  of  studies ;  and  the  internal  regulations 
and  police  of  the  school  might  be  conformed,  in  a  measure,  to 
those  of  our  military  academy. 

"  A  department  of  the  farm  should  be  set  apart  for  experiments  in 
husbandry,  and  the  details  and  results  of  these  experiments  accu- 
rately registered.  The  garden  and  the  orchard  should  contain  all 
the  good,  hardy  fruits,  and  specimens  of  all  hardy  plants,  that  may* 
be  useful  on  the  farm,  in  the  arts,  in  commerce,  or  that  are  orna- 
mental, -^  in  order  that  the  relative  value  of  different  species  and 
varieties  may  be  determined,  and  their  mode  of  culture,  and  process 
of  curinz,  taught  to  the  pupils,  —  and  the  approved  kinds  furnished 
for  public  distribution. 
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''  To  put  the  School  into  operation  there  will  be  required,  —  a 
principal,  professors  and  teachers,  —  a  steward  and  servants,  for  the 
school ; 

"  A  manager,  laborers,  and  assistants,  for  the  farm  ; 

''  Machinists  and  assistants  for  the  shops ;  and 

''  A  practical  and  scientific  manager  for  the  garden  and  orchard. 

*'  The  number  of  officers  and  assistants  which  will  be  required, 
must  depend  upon  contingencies  :  and  of  course  the  committee  do 
not  pretend  to  state  with  precision,  in  their  estimate,  the  amount  of 
their  salaries  and  pay. 

"  The  proceeds  of  the  school  and  the  farm  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease for  some  years,  and  will  materially  depend  on  the  terms  of 
tuition.  The  committee  have  assumed^  as  reasonable  data,  that  the 
number  of  pupils  would  average  200,  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  farm  amount  to  $4000  per  annum,  for  the  first  four  years. 
Upon  the  assumed  data,  then,  the  estimate  would  exhibit  tne  fol- 
lowing result. 

PRKLIMINART   EXPENSES. 

Farm  of  400  acres,  at  $30,        ....  12,000 

Farm  buildings,          ......  6,000 

School  buildings,        .......  25,000 

Library  and  apparatus,        ......  7,500 

Stock  and  implements,        -        -        -        -        -        -  3,150 

Shops  and  tools,        .......  |  ^250 

Furniture  for  school,          -        -        -     .   -        -        -  1,150 

Incidental,        --        -        -        -        -        -        -  1,500 

Total  preliminary  expense,  ....  $57,550 

ANNUAL   EXPENSE. 

Salaries  of  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school,  5,100 

Do.  of  manager  and  laborers  on  farm,  -        -    1,000 

Do.  of  machinists,      ......       600 

Do.  of  gardener,        -        -        -        -        •        -       300 

Expense  of  boarding  200  pupils  at  $  1 ,50  per  week,  !  4,400 
Servants  for  the  establishment,  ...   2,000 

23,400 

Estimated  annual  expense,  .        .        .        .r         $80,950 

The  Annual  receipts  are  computed  as  follows : 
Board  and  tuition  of  200  pupils,  at  $150  per  annum,        $30,000 
Produce  of  farm,       -.--...      4,000 


$34,000 
*'  Thus  the  total  expense  of  establishing  the  school,  and  of  main- 
taining it  the  first  year,  b  estimated  at  |fS0,950,  and  the  income, 
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afterthe  6rst  year,  it'  is  believed,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  defray 
all  expenses.  Yet  to  meet  contingencies  that  may  occur,  and  to 
mak*  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  estimate,  the  committee  think 
that  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,  the  surplus  to  be  invested  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  will  insure  usefulness  and  permanency 
to  the  school,  and  prove  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  its  wants.  This 
sum,  if  equalized  among  the  population  of  the  State,  would  operate 
as  a  tax  of  about  ^ve  cents  to  each  inhabitant. 

The  committee  then  go  on  to  remark  as  follows  : 

^  YovLT  committee  have  thus  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the  society, 
ID  8abmittin|r  tbe  plan  of  an  Agricultural  School,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  necessary  to  establish  and  put  the  same  into  successful  and  per- 
manent operation.  It  only  remains  for  them  to  state  their  opinion  of  its 
utility. 

"The  agriculture  of  a  country  affords  the  best  criterion  of  its  prosperity. 
Whether  we  compare  kingdoms,  states,  counties,  districts,  or  farms, 'Uie 
coiidition  of  this  branch  of  labor,  which  they  severally  exhibit,  is  a  sure  in- 
dex, not  only  of  the  pecuniary,  but  of  its  moral  condition.  It  is  Bo!ess  an 
axiom  founded  in  truth,  that  agriculture  prospers  or  languishes  in  propor- 
tion to  the  science  and  skill  of  the  men  who  manage  its  labors.  It  is  not 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  so  much  as  the  intelligence  and  industry  of 
those  who  till  it,  which  gives  to  husbandry  its  interests  and  its  rewards. 
The  man  who  devotes  the  energies  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  to  the  im- 
povement  of  this  primitive  and  all  important  branch  of  labor,  is  a  public 
Denefactor.  Cincinnatus  did  more  to  immortalize  his  name,  and  to  com- 
mand our  applause,  by  his  love  of  rural  labors,  than  b  v  his  military  exploits. 
Washington,  amid  all  the  honors  that  irradiated  his  brow,  sought  his  high- 
est pleasures  in  the  business  and  retirement  of  the  farm.  And  it  was  the 
first  remark  of  our  present  chief  magistrate,  to  the  writer,  afler  introduc- 
tion, that  he  would  not  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  farm,  for  all  the  honors 
and  emoluments  that  this  nation  could  confer  upon  him.  Education  ena- 
bles man  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  provisions  which  God  has  made  for 
his  happiness  in  rural  life,  and  imparts  to  him  the  ability  of  diffusing  in- 
itraction  and  happiness  to  multitudes  around  him. 

**  It  should  be  the  policy  of  government,  therefore,  which  watches  over 
the  interest  of  all,  to  infuse  into  the  labors  of  husbandry  all  the  lights  of 
science  and  knowledge  —  to  take  care  to  expand  and  elevate  the  mmds  of 
those  who  are  to  give  it  efficiency  and  character,  and  to  call  forth  skill  and 
industry  by  proffered  rewards.  With  us  these  considerations  possess  pe- 
culiar force.  Our  population  and  business  are  emphatically  agricultural, 
and  every  aid  which  is  extended  to  this  class,  benefits,  indirectly,  every 
portion  of  the  community.  Agriculture  constitutes  the  fountains  of  the 
thoosand  rills,  which  swelling  and  traversing  every  part  of  the  State,  pro- 
pel the  spindle  and  the  hammer  of  the  artizan  and  the  manufacturer,  and 
finally,  by  their  union,  make  up  the  mighty  stream  of  commerce  which  un- 
ceasingly flows  into  the  Atlantic. 

**  That  our  agriculture  is  susceptible  of  improvement — that  the  products 
of  its  labors  may  be  doubled,  nay  quadrupled,  must  be  apparent  to  those 
who  have  compared  our  husbandry  with  that  of  some  European  countries, 
or  who  have  contrasted,  at  home,  the  well  cultivated  district,  or  farm,  with 
those  which  are  badly  managed.  How  is  the  desired  amelioration  to  be 
eflR&cted  ?    How  can  a  better  husbandry  be  so  well  promoted,  as  by  teach- 
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ing  it  to  our  youth— by  sowing  our  seed  in  the  spring-time  of  lift  ?  Preju- 
dice no  where  retains  a  stronger  hold,  than  among  fanners  who  have  ap- 
proached or  paused  the  meridian  of  life.  While  some  retain  old  practices, 
for  want  of  confidence  in  their  knowledge  to  guide  them  in  better  ones, 
others  lack  the  first  requisites  to  improvement  ^  a  consciousness  that  their 
system  is  not  the  most  useful ;  while  not  a  few  are  influenced,  in  their 
hostility  to  public  means  of  improvement,  by  the  desire  to  keep  things  to 
their  own  level.  If  we  would  efiiciently  improve  this  great  branch  of 
business,  and  elevate  its  character,  as  well  as  the  character  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  its  operations,  we  must  do  what  universal  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  only  sure  method :  —  we  must  lay  our  foundation  in  the 
rising  generation  —  we  must  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot — we 
must  instruct  the  head  to  help  the  hands.  Our  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers are  twin  sisters.  They  lighten  each  other's  labor,  and  mutually  im- 
part a  zest  to  each  other's  enjoyments.  And  as  it  is  becoming  common  to 
introduce  manual  labor  into  literary  schools,  it  is  courteous  that  literature 
and  science  should  requite  civility,  by  associating  with  the  inmates  of 
•chools  of  labor. 

^  Agricultural  Schools,  although  of  modem  date,  have  nevertheless  been 
established  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  their  utility  has  been  fullv 
demonstrated.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  schqol  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hof- 
wyl,  or  of  Von  Thayer,  at  Moegelin  —  to  which  young  men  are  sent  froa 
every  part  of  £urope,  and  even  from  America?  In  France  and  Prussia, 
Agricultural  Schools  have  been  founded  and  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ments. If  they  are  found  to  be  beneficial,  and  worthy  of  governmental 
support,  in  countries  where  power  is  vested  in  the  few,  how  much  more 
salutary  must  they  prove  here  —  where  our  institutions  receive  the  impiess 
of  their  character  from  the  many,  and  where  the  perpetuity  of  these  insti- 
tutions depends  emphatically  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  agri- 
cultural population.  Despotism  will  never  nourish  in  the  American  soil, 
but  through  the  ignorance,  and  we  may  say  consequent  depravity,  of  its 
cultivators. 

m 

'*  Your  committee  recall  to  recollection,  with  feelings  of  pride,  the  muni- 
ficent benefactions  of  the  legislature,  to  advance  the  literary  character  of 
our  state ;  and  the  fact,  that  comparatively  nothing  has'bef|n  done,  legis- 
latively, to  improve  onr  agriculture,  which  employs  five-sixtM  of  our  popu- 
lation, can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  nothine  has  been^akcd  for  — 
nothing  thought  of.  Our  public  colleges  and  academies,  for  uterary  ior 
struction,  are  numerous  and  respectable.  They  meet  our  eye  iii  Itlmoit 
every  village.  But  where  are  our  public  schools  of  labor  ^  Whc^  is 
the  head  taught  to  help  the  hands,  in  the  business  which  creates  wei^CS, 
and  which  is  the  grand  source  of  individual  and  national  prosperi^ 
and  happiness  ?  Our  literary  and  professional  schools  have  been  reared 
up  and  sustained,  by  the  expenditure  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  they  continue  to  share  liberally  in  the  public 
bounty.  It  will  not,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  benefits  which  they  dis- 
pense are  altogether  partial  —  that  the  rank  and  file  of  society,  destined  by 
heaven  to  become  the  conservators  of  civil  liberty,  are  virtually  denied  a 
participation  in  the  science  and  knowledge  —  in  the  means  of  improvement 
and  of  happiness,  which  they  are  calculated  to  dispense.  Is  it  not  a  man- 
date of  duty,  then,  as  well  as  of  expediency,  that  the  benefits  of  public  in- 
struction should  be  more  generally  dispensed  ?  We  hazard  not  the  fear 
of  contradiction  in  assuming,  that  if  a  moiety  of  the  public  monies,  which 
have  been  appropriated  to  literary  schools,  had  been  judiciously  applied  in 
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rendering  science  subservient  to  the  arts,  and  in  diffusing  the  higher 
branches  among  the  laboring  classes,  the  public  benefits  from  the  appro- 
priation would  nave  been  far  greater  than  tliey  are  at  the  present  day. 
How  many  hundreds  may  now  be  pointed  out,  of  liberal  education,  who 
are  mere  cyphers  in  society,  for  want  of  the  early  habits  of  application  and 
labor,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  proposed  school  to  form  and  to  infix! 
And  how  many,  for  want  of  these  habits,  have  been  prematurely  lost  to 
their  friends,  and  to  a  purpose  of  usefulness  for  which  man  seems  wisely 
to  have  been  created  —  that  of  doin^  good  to  his  fellows. 

^  From  a  full  conviction,  that  the  mterests  of  the  state  not  only  warrant, 
but  require,  an  appropriation  of  public  monies  to  this  object,  your  commit- 
tee beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Society  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

**  Resolved^  That  a  respectful  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Legislature, 
in  behalf  of  this  Society,  and  of  the  great  interest  which  it  represents, 
praying  that  suitable  provision  be  made  by  law,  for  establishing  a  School  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  plan  recommended  in  the  preceding  report ;  and  that 
the  cooperation,  in  this  application,  of  societies  and  indiviauals,  friendly 
to  the  object  of  the  petition,  be  respectfully  solicited.*' 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  several  county  societies  in  the  state 
strongly  expressed  in  recent  resolutions,  a  determination  to  petition 
the  Legislature  at  their  late  session  to  make  appropriations  for  an 
Agricultural  Seminary.  As  another  evidence  of  the  interest  which 
is  taken  in  this  subject  in  New  York,  provision  was  made  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Society  to  have  lectures  on  the  sciences, 
as  connected  with  agriculture  and  practical  husbandry,  during  the 
several  days  of  their  late  session* 

It  is  highly  creditable  to  this  great  and  flourishing  member 
of  our  confederacy,  to  give  the  impulse  in  this  importnnt  work,  and 
we  hope  her  example  will  be  speedily  and  successfully  followed  by 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  after  the  institution  shall  have  been 
permanently  established,  it  may  be  made  nearly  if  not  wholly  a  self- 
supporting  institution.  By  this  we  mean,  that  the  avails  of  the  pu- 
pils' labor  may  be  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  board  and 
tuition ;  and  this  too,  without  retarding  their  studies  ;  and  we  think 
that  the  experiments  already  made  in  this  country  will  bear  us  out 
ID  the  conjecture.  If  not,  however,  we  should  say  let  a  suitable 
sum  be  paid  for  tuition ;  for  it  is  in  our  view  miserable  economy  to 
encourage  any  more  labor  than  will  advance  rather  than  retard  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  to  encourage  those  kinds  of  labor  which 
wiH  interfere  with  health,  or  will  not  even  promote  it  in  the  highest 
possible  degree. 

We  are  surprised,  however,  to  find  the  products  of  the  farm  es- 
timated at  so  low  a  rate,  and  board  so  much  higher  than  has  been 
found  necessary  in  recent  experiments.  But  the  committee  may 
have  acted  wisely  in  not  raising  public  expectations  too  high  ;  and 
we  hope  they  will  never  sacrifice  the  main  object  of  this  noble 
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undertaking,  —  the  improvement  of  their  pupils,   and  their  coun- 
try, —  for  the  mere  purpose  of  saving  money. 

After  the  ahove  report  was  received,  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Agri- 
cultural school.  This  memorial,  together  with  the  foregoing  report 
was  submitted  to  a  select  committee  for  consideration.  The  report 
of  this  committee,  of  which  Mr  Sudam  was  chairman,  was  highly 
favorable  ;  and  was  accompanied  by  the  form  of  a  bill  for  carrying 
the  plan  into  effect.  The  following  arc  extracts  from  the  report, 
which  deserve  the  attention  of  every  American  legislator. 

"  It  it  then  unfair  to  ask,  what  has  been  done  by  the  Legislature  for  a 
class  of  its  citizens  so  numerous,  virtuous,  and  meritorious  ?  The  stran- 
ger, when  he  sojourns  in  our  land,  and  views  all  that  has  been  done  for 
the  cause  of  science,  for  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  literature,  for 
our  common  schools,  for  the  reformation  and  punishment  of  crimes  on  a 
scale  superior  to  any  state  in  Europe,  naturally  inquires  —  Show  me  your 
agricultural  school.  You  are  essentially  an  agricultural  people  ;  a  class  of 
society  who  have  aided  so  liberally  to  the  institutions  of  your  State  must 
have  received  the  constant  and  peculiar  care  of  legislative  protection  and 
patronage,  by  forming  their  minds,  their  habits,  and  their  tempers,  to  be- 
come the  patrons  of  uie  noble  monuments  already  erected,  and  which, 
while  they  shed  lustre  on  your  State,  have  placed  her  first  among  her  sis- 
ters in  the  Union. 

*' Shall  we  any  longer  be  compelled  to  answer:  —  We  have  no  such  in- 
stitution ;  we  have  provided  an  ample  revenue  for  all  but  a  complete 
course  of  practical  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  almost  every  state  in 
Europe,  the  attention  of  despotic  government  has  been  called  —  nay,  se- 
riously and  sedulously  directed  —  to  the  formation  and  endowment  of 
schools  of  this  description.  There,  it  is  admitted,  the  motive  to  a  certain 
extent  may  be  mercenary  —  to  provideybo^/  for  taxation.  Here  it  is  a  debt 
due  from  the  State  to  a  class  which,  before  they  asked  for  themselves^  have 
contributed  to  all  others, 

*'  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  endow  an  institution  to  rear 
up  ami  educate  persons  in  the  mere  theory  of  husbandry.  It  is  to  combine 
practice  with  science  ;  and  if  it  should  be  said  that  this  would  be  a  school 
only  for  the  children  of  the  opulent,  the  unanswerable  argument  is,  that  it 
is  the  same  in  regard  to  our  colleges,  and  must  be  so  of  necessity.  Still 
the  results  of  such  an  education,  practised  upon  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
must  and  will  lead  to  the  most  beneficial  results.  A  good  example  is 
worth  a  world  of  mere  speculation. 

*'  In  a  school  of  this  kind,  under  competent  managers,  there  may  be  con- 
centrated the  best  models  of  practice  in  rural  labor,  known  at  home  or 
abroad.  Education  (practical  education]  is  nowhere  calculated  to  diffuse  a 
more  benign  influence  in  society,  than  when  bestowed  on  the  farmer.  He 
neither  claims  nor  can  exercise  a  monopoly. 

*^  This  school  is  intended  to  be  purely  agricultural.  But  in  order  to  this, 
will  be  necessary  to  open  a  course  of  instruction,  combined  with  labor, 
which  your  committee  venture  to  say  will  be  as  interesting,  and,  to  the 
state,  as  valuable,  as  that  which  may  be  acquired  in  any  other  seminary. 
The  different  qualities  of  soil,  as  fitted  for  the  various  products  of  the 
earth ;  the  use  of  compost  and  manures,  as  applicable  to  soils  ;  the  sea- 
sons for  planting,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  vast  mass  of  practical  in- 
formation which  enables  man  to  transform  a  wilderness  into  a  paradise,  is 
worthy  the  pursuit  of  the  richest  as  well  as  the  humblest  of  the  land. 
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"The  qnestion  is,  shall  we  endow  a  school  to  which  many  w,ould  desire 
to  send  their  children  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to  depend  in  fu- 
ture life  on  one  of  the  most  certain,  and  therefore  the  most  happy  of  hu- 
man pursuits ;  combining  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  constant,  regular, 
and  sagacious  employment ;  and  freed  from  all  the  cares  and  corroding  re- 
collections, present  or  past,  of  the  pursuits  of  a  political  life.  . 

**  Your  committee  propose  to  give  them  (farmers)  a  school  to  which  resort 
may  be  had  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
person  ;  laying  the  foundation  for  future  toils  and  pleasures,  (for  toils  in 
agriculture  are  pleasures,  when  conducted  to  a  successful  result,)  for  future 
health  and  happiness,  and  preparing  them  to  rear  up  a  race  fit  to  transmit 
to  posterity  the  liberties  we  so  highly  cherish." 


AkT.  III.  —  PRfNCIPLES  AND  MeTHODS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  IN- 
struction exhibited  in  the  exercises  of  youno 
Children. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  H.  p.  570.] 

Education,  rightly,  regarded,  is  not  only  an  inflaenco  by  which 
ideas  are  imparted,  but  an  agency  which  calls  them  forth,  in  clear 
and  palpable  forms,  from  the  sentient  mind.  It  is  a  process  of  ex- 
pression as  well  of  2//tpre8sion.  Its  office  consists,  not  in  shedding 
light  upon  an  opaque  substance,  but  on  the  transparent  mirror  of  the 
toal,  whose  surface  reflects  the  images  cast  upon  it,  in  their  true  pro- 
portions. It  should  address  equally  the  intuitive  and  expressive  pow- 
ers of  the  child. 

The  young  mind  is  daily  imbibing  fresh  material  for  thought. 
Sasceptibility  and  instinct  are  supplying  it  with  new  ideas ;  and  it 
endeavors  to  express  these  in  oral  and  symbolic  forms.  It  is  this  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  that  developes,  at  so  early  a  period,  the  power  of 
language ;  and  renders  the  soul  not  only  the  receptacle  of  ideas,  but 
imparts  to  it  a  moulding  energy,  by  which  these  are  impressed  with 
the  living  forms  of  spirit. 

To  supply  the  mind  with  fresh  forms  from  without,  and  to  keep  it 
pare  and  transparent,  that  it  may  receive  and  reflect  these  forms  in 
their  true  symmetry  and  beauty,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  constitute 
the  office  of  instruction  ;  —  to  fit  the  soul  for  accurate  correspond- 
ence with  itself  and  with  outward  objects,  the  end  of  education. 

The  following  exercises,  selected  from  the  manuscripts  of  a  little 
girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  are  offered  as  specimens  of  original  thought 
and  expression  —  as  exhibitions  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  at  an 
early  age,  in  aid  of  cultivating  the  intuitive  powers,  by  supplying  the 
mind  with  materials,  drawn  chiefly  from  its  own  experience.  The 
extent  of  idea  manifested  in  them,  as  attained  by  'One  so  young  is  a 
proof  that  subjects  and  efforts,  usually  regarded  as  witjiout  the  appre- 
hension of  the  juvenile  mind,  are  not  necessarily  unintelligible,  when 
presented  in  appropriate  forms,  and  when  the  mind  is  interested  in 
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its  own  moTements.  The  obvious  pleasure  which  thej  afforded  the 
writer,  is  a  sufficient  reason,  even  were  there  no  other  to  warrant 
this  belief,  that  instruction  conducted  in  this  form,  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  mind's  expansion,  is  favorable  to  the  growth  and  energj 
of  the  whole  being  —  for  where  mental  pursuits  are  prosecuted  with 
conscious  pleasure,  progress  is  a  necessary  result. 

As  specimens  of  original  exercises  of  children  have  been  presented 
in  preceding  numbers  of  (he  Annals,  the  following  exercises  are  re- 
garded as  additional  illustrations  of  principles  applied  in  detail. 

14.  The  power  of  illustration,  depends  essentially  upon  an  active 
and  vivid  conception.  In  the  expression  of  moral  truths  this  power  is 
particularly  important.  Tales,  fables,  and  allegories,  embody  the 
fruits  of  conception  in  its  most  vivid  forms;  and  are  well  adapted  to 
call  forth  the  intuitive  operations  of  the  young  mind.  A  specimen  of 
each  follows. 

FIDELITT. 

"There  was  once  a  little  girl,  and  she  was  very  affectionate.  She  had  a 
dog  which  she  liked  very  much.  His  name  was  Trustv.  After  a  while, 
however,  his  mistress  jo^rew  tired  of  him,  but  he  still  loved  her.  Ashe 
was  one  day  walking  with  her,  they  came  to  a  town  where  a  wild  bull  was 
kept  This  bull  had  got  loose,  and  threatened  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief. He  came  running  towards  the  little  girl,  but  the  dog  kept  him  off, 
by  his  barking,  till  the  little  girl  reached  a  house.  He  then  followed  his 
mistress,  but  was  somewhat  hurt.  The  little  girl  was  sorry  that  he  had 
thus  suffered  from  his  fidelity  to  her,  and  had  him  well  taken  care  of.  She 
ever  aflerwards  treated  him  kindly. 

SELF-IGNORANCK. 

"  A  wolf,  running  one  day,  was  pursued  by  some  dogs.  To  get  out  of 
their  way,  he  ran  into  a  hedge  ;  so  the  dogs  did  not  find  him.  While  hcrct 
a  thorn  ran  into  his  eye  and  blinded  him.  Leaving  his  retreat  he  be^an 
to  find  fault  with  things,  saying  that  they  were  nut  well-shaped,  and  Uiat 
it  was  night  when  it  should  be  day.  But  a  fox,  observing  him  and  hearing 
him  say  this,  said  to  him,  ^  The  fault  is  in  your  own  eyes,  and  not  in  things, 
for  you  are  blind."  —  Moral.  When  we  are  ignorant  of  our  own  imperfec- 
tions, wc  cannot  judge  correctly  of  the  perfections  of  others. 

THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

"  Walking  one  evening  by  the  sea-shore,  I  discovered,  at  a  distance,  a 
cave  ;  and,  bein^  tired,  I  entered  it  to  sit  down  and  rest  myself.  The  noise 
of  the  waters,  fiuling  around  me,  and  the  ocean  before  me(  soon  lulled  me 
to  sleep.  And  I  thought  I  saw,  in  the  middle  of  a  great  plain,  two  hills. 
On  each  was  a  temple.  I  observed  that  one  hill  was  easier  to  ascend  than 
the  other,  and  that  a  great  many  people  were  ascending  it.  The  other 
hill  was  less  difficult  of  ascent,  and  had  a  great  many  people  on  it ;  even 
more  than  the  first.  When  these  people  bad  reached  the  top  of  the  hill, 
they  appeared  to  be  happy ;  but  when  they  died,  their  minds  instead  of  go- 
ing upward,  passed  downward,  till  the  observei-s  could  see  them  no  lon- 
ger. But  those  ascending  the  first  hill  looked  very  happy,  even  while  they 
were  toiling  up  its  steeps,  and  if  one  died  on  the  way,  his  mind  was  carried 
beyond  the  visible  temple  to  one  that  was  invisible.  And  1  observed  that 
their  thoughts  were  fixed,  not  on  the  visible  temple,  buton  one  clearly 
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seen  by  the  mind.  When  they  reached  the  temple  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
they  were  happy  ;  and  happier  when  they  died,  and  entered  the  one  seen 
in  the  mind. 

**  While  observing  these  things,  I  thought  that  a  person  approached  rae, 
and  I  asked  him  the  names  of  the  objects  which  I  beheld.  The  plain  which 
you  sec,  said  he,  is  the  Plain  of  Birtfu  The  difficult  bill  leads  to  the 
TtmpU  of  TVuth  and  Wisdom^  and  the  temple  beyond  this  is  Perfection. 
The  other  hill  leads  to  Earthly  Happiness.  I  further  inquired  why  the 
people  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills  before  they  ascended  ?  And  he 
said  it  was  to  consider  and  choose  which  they  should  ascend.  But  here  I 
was  awakened  by  the  coldness  of  the  night  air,  and  arose  and  went  home." 

15.  The  circumstances  and  events  of  life,  as  connected  with  the 
porsuits  of  the  child,  may,  if  recorded,  shed  much  light  upon  his  pro- 
gress, and  lead  to  correct  self-inspection  and  self-estimation.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  diary  designed  to  subserve  purposes  and 
lead  to  results  of  this  nature. 

Journal — 1633. 

^  January  1.  Tuesday.  Read  some  of  Miss  Edge  worth's  Comic  Dramas, 
and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Two  Guardians.  I  think  she  may 
well  call  her  dramas  comtV,  for  they  are  very  laughable,  and  are,  doubt- 
less, true  to  nature.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  how  I  should  spend  the 
time  this  season,  and  have  been  laying  my  plans.  I  have  made  a  select- 
bn  for  my  Mental  Gems  from  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  [  call  it  Faith  in  God.  It 
is  very  beautiful. 

**  Jan.  *2.  Wednesday.  Read  some  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  Ormund.  I 
was  much  interested  in  it.  I  have  oilen  tried  to  understand  this  story  and 
have  never  succeeded  before.  I  observed  that  I  have  oflen  tried  to  un- 
derstand stories  and  have  not  succeeded,  but  upon  putting  them  away, 
and  waiting  a  few  weeks  before  1  read  them  again,  I  could  understand 
them,  and  am  interested  in  them.  I  have  fixed  an  hour  for  the  study  of 
Geography  —  I  shall  study  it  in  the  aflernoon.  I  have  learned  one  lesson 
to-day  —  Pennsylvania.  My  thoughts  have  been  more  fixed  on  my  read- 
bg  than  anything  else.  I  think  I  had  better  study  arithmetic  one  day, 
and  geography  the  next. 

**  Jan.  3.  Thursday.  Finished  the  reading  of  Ormund.  Have  done 
some  sums  in  Colburn's  arithmetic,  and  like  to  do  them  very  much  —  they 
make  mc  think.  I  read,  for  the  first  time  understandingly,  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Chridt,  and  was  much  interested  in  it. 

Jan.  4.  Friday.  I  have  continued  my  geography.  Paraphrased  in  my 
book.  Received  a  letter  from  Mr  A .  It  is  the  first  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  him,  since  my  return  from  the  city.  We  had  discontinued  our 
correspondence  for  some  time.  It  iu  very  interesting  and  instructive  to 
me.  I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  his  letter  ;  and  have  been,  also, 
trying  to  think  what  books  I  have  ever  read,  so  as  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
them.  I  have  thought  of  a  good  many  already,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
good  books.  I  have  read  some  in  Western  Heath,  but  did  not  like  it  very 
mach.  ,  I  have  read  some  from  Miss  Edgeworth's  Frank,  and  was  very 
mnch  interested  in  it,  as  I  am  in  all  Miss  Edgeworth's  works  that  I  under- 
stand.   I  have  felt  unusually  happy  to-day. 

'*  Jan.  5.  Saturday.  Read  Rosanna  and  Murad  the  Unlucky,  and  was 
mnch  interested  in  them.  Arranged  my  thoughts  for  answering  Mr  A.*8 
letter. 
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**  Jan.  7.  Monday.  Had  a  geography  lesson  to  learn,  and  as  it  was  not 
very  easy,  I  got  out  of  patience.  But  I  tried  very  bard,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded. I  shall  not  get  out  of  patience  again.  I  have  read  some  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  understand  what  I  read. 

*<  Jan.  8.  Tuesday.  Read  some  in  the  New  Testament  Answered  Mr 
A 's  letter.    Studied  my  lesson  in  geoffraphy. 

"  Jan.  9.  Wednesday.  Read  some  in  the  New  Testament,  and  from 
Wordsworth's  Poems. 

**  Jan.  10.  Thursday.  Read  in  the  New  Testament.  Jesus  Christ  taaght 
more  by  parables  than  in  any  other  wsy,  and  T  think'  it  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  teaching.  Studied  geography.  Think  it  more  useful  than  pless- 
anU    Learned  some  arithmetic  also. 

**  Jan.  1 1.  Friday.  I  have  read  some  from  Miss  Edgewdrth's  works,  and 
from  a  selection  of  stories  written  by  Pestalozzi  —  was  much  interested  in 
them.     Studied  arithmetic  in  Colburn. 

*^  Jan.  12.  Saturday.  I  have  read  some  from  Swiss  Family  Robinson, 
and  like  it  much.  Read  also  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  Harry  and  Lucy, 
and  like  it,  because  by  trying  experiments,  they  make  things  sure. 

"  Jan.  14.  Monday.  Selected  a  piece  of  poetry  from  Gray,  calling  it 
Impartiality  of  Providence.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  intended  for  Mental 
Gems.    Read  some  in  Frank. 

"  Jan.  15.    Tuesday.    Answered  Mr  A 's  letter.    I  continue  to  be 

much  interested  in  our  correspondence,  and  should  be  very  sorry  if  Mr  A. 
should  think  of  discontinuing  it.  I  inserted  my  selection  in  Mental  Gems. 
Mr  A.  gave  me  some  important  advice  on  the  advantages  and  importance 
of  order. 

"Jan.  16.  Wednesday.  Studied  my  geography.  Selected  a  piece  of 
poetry  for  Mental  Gems,  and  called  it  Tuition  of  Experience.  The  poetry 
agrees  with  the  name. 

"Jan.  17.  Thursday.  Wrote  some  in  ray  Lesson  Book,  and  like  to  write 
in  it  very  much. 

**  Jan.  18.  Friday.  Read  some  in  Frank,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  should 
never  get  tired  of  it  The  oftener  I  read  an  interesting  book,  the  more 
I  like  it  I  can  often  find  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  writings,  something  agree- 
ing with  my  own  experience. 

"Jan.  19.  Saturday.  Read  most  of  the  day  in  Practical  Education,  and 
was  interested  in  all  parts  of  it  that  I  could  understand.  Read  also  in 
Practical  Reading  Lessons,  —a  most  interesting  book.  It  contains  anec- 
dotes illustrating  the  virtues.'^ 

16.  The  beneficial  effects  resulting  from  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, are  too  obvious  to  require  comment  or  elucidation.  The  fol- 
lowing letters  are  selected  I'rom  a  correspondence  of  some  length,  be- 
tween the  little  girl  and  her  teacher. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER   VIII. 

a  Mr  A : 

"The  uses  which  you  think  there  are  in  keeping  a  Diary,  arc,  I  think, 
very  clear  to  any  one.  1  could  not  have  given  so  many  reasons  as  you 
have  done.  But  there  was  one  reason  which  I  thought  of  before  you  men- 
tioned it,  though  I  could  not  so  well  express  it.  1  think  that  I  should  like 
to  keep  a  Diary,  and  will  if  you  think  best. 

"  Your  last  letter  was,  I  think,  better  than' the  others ;  but  still  I  like  the 
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blank  verse  in  your  second  letter  better  than  the  rhjrme  in  the  last.    I  un- 
derstand it  better. 

**  When  you  said  that  *'  formal  instruction  may  impress,  but  it  is  the  ex* 
perience  of  circumstances  that  alone  educates/'  you  said  true,  I  think. 
Though  we  can  very  well  understand  and  believe  what  is  told  us  by  oth- 
ers, we  can  be  more  certain  if  we  have  had  experience  about  it  Still 
most  of  ouf  knowledge  is  derived  by  faith  in  others,  and  not  from  real  ex- 
perience of  it  ourselves. 

**  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I  forgot  to  tell  you  of— that  is,  one  of  my 
reasons  for  keeping  a  Diary,  or  Journal.  You  have  often  said  that  we  get 
conscience  by  observing  our  experience.  Writing  a  Diary  is  writing  our 
experience,  and  after  we  have  written  it,  and  observed  the  causes  of  what 
happens  to  us,  that  teaches  how  to  act  again  to  make  things  operate  well 
upon  us. 

*«  Do  you  not  think  that  letter-writing  teaches  us  to  express  our  thoughts 
with  ease  and  correctness  ?  I  think  so.  When  we  have  done  writing  our 
letters,  what  shall  we  do  with  them  —  of  what  use  will  they  be  ? 

^  Poetry  I  do  not  like  at  all,  unless  it  have  something  to  do  with  truth, 
which  it  generally  has,  I  believe.  The  reason  why  I  like  the  poetry  in 
your  last  letter  called  *  The  Three  Books,'  is  because  it  is  so  very  true. 
Will  you  make  me  a  book  for  a  Diary  ? 

**  Your  scholar, 

"October  16.  E.  W.  L." 

LETTER   XXIV. 

"Mr  A : 

**  In  your  last  letter  you  made  it  appear  very  plainly  that  choice  is  the  no' 
Uest  gift  of  man.  There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  deal  of  choice  in  con- 
science. I  even  think  that  the  greatest  part  of  conscience  is  choice. 
When  we  do  not  use  choice  well,  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  choice,  as 
of  our  passions  which  influence  it.  If  we  act  from  necessity,  and  not  from 
choice,  I  can  see  no  merit  in  us,  for  all  our  merit  comes  from  a  good  use  of 
choice.  Virtue  springs  from  it  —  it  is  the  beginning  of  virtue — having 
chosen  well  we  can  act  upon  our  choice. 

**  I  think  that  when  we  choose  our  roasters  well,  we  choose  conscience, 
&ith,  and  reason ;  and  it  is  when  our  passions  will  not  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  masters,  and  our  passions  rise  up  against  them,  that  we 
do  wrong.  You  may  well  say  that  our  safety  depends  upon  our  choice  of 
masters ;  and  I  think  that  our  happiness  does  too  ;  for  we  cannot  be  happy 
with  bad  masters,  and  let  our  good  parts  be  trampled  on  by  our  bad. 

^  Before  I  asked  anybody  whether  I  had  done  right  or  wrong,  I  should 
try  to  think  for  myself;  and  when  they  gave  me  their  opinion,  I  should  ask 
them  their  reasons,  and  consider  upon  them,  before  I  made  up  my  mind. 
Would  not  this  be  right  ? 

**  I  value  all  your  comparisons  as  much  as  your  plain  thoughts,  and  I  liked 
those  very  much  in  your  last  letter. 

**  As  1  have  been  talking,  or  rather  writing  about  conscience,  faith,  rea- 
son, and  choice,  I  wish  you  would  make  me  a  map  of  the  powers  and  fac- 
ulties of  our  nature,  that  I  may  better  understand  them. 

"Your  scholar, 

«  November  28.  E.  W.  L." 
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Art.  IV.  —  School  Discipline. 

A    PRACTICAL   LBSSOIT. 

Extracted  hy  vermtssion  from  the  unpublished  "  Description  of  the  Mouni 
Vernon  School,  in  18^,  addressed  to  a  new  scholar.  By  Jacob  Abbott, 
Principal. 

We  have  often  visited  the  Mount  Vernon  School,  and  always 
with  increasing  pleasure.  We  found  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  yet 
of  order  and  liarmony,  reigning  there,  not  only  in  the  hours  of 
study,  but  in  the  unrestrained  momenis  of  recess,  to  a  degree 
whicli  we  have  rarely  witnessed,  and  to  which  the  "  Description" 
does  no  more  than  justice.  We  have  for  some  time  been  anxious 
to  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  Mr  Abbott's  method 
of  government,  and  have  requested  his  permission  to  publish  the 
chapter  on  personal  duty,  in  the  familiar  style  in  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  pupil.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  will  interest  every 
teacher ;  and  although  the  author  very  justly  observes,  that  the 
plan  of  government  must  vary  with  the  habits  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  we  believe  it  will  furnish  valuable  hints  to  all  who 
have  the  charge  of  children.  We  regret  that  Mr  Abbott  must 
leave  his  interesting  charge,  but  we  trust  he  will  not  withdraw  his 
valuable  labors  from  a  cause  wliich  needs  them  so  much. 

PEKSONAL   DUTY. 

'<  Your  first  anxiety  as  you  corae  into  the  school-room,  and  take  your 
seat  among  the  busy  multitude,  if  you  are  conscientiously  desirous  of 
doing  your  duty,  will  be  lest,  ignorant  as  you  are  of  the  whole  plan 
and  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  institution,  you  should  inadvertently 
do  what  will  be  considered  wrong.  I  wish  first,  then,  to  put  you  at 
rest  on  this  score.  There  is  but  one  rule  of  this  school.  That  yoo 
can  easily  keep. 

"  You  will  observe  on  one  side  of  my  desk  a  clock  upon  the  wall, 
and  upon  the  other  a  piece  of  apparatus  that  is  probably  new  to  yoa. 
It  is  a  metallic  plate,  upon  which  are  marked,  in  gilded  letters,  the 
words  **  Study  Hours.''  This  is  upright,  but  it  is  so  attached  by  its 
lower  edge  to  its  support,  by  means  of  a  hinge,  that  it  can  fall  over 
from  above,  and  thus  be  in  a  horizontal  position ;  or  it  will  rest  in  an 
inclined  position,  — half  down,  as  it  is  called.  It  is  drawn  up  and 
let  down  by  a  cord  passing  over  a  pully.  When  it  passes  either  way, 
its  upper  part  touches  a  bell,  which  gives  all  in  the  room  notice  of  ita 
motion. 

**  Now  when  this  "Study  Cardp^  as  the  scholars  call  it, is  vp^  so 
that  the  words  "  Study  Hours"  are  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
school,  it  is  the  signal  for  silence  and  study.     There  is  then  to 

*  It  happens  to  be  called  **  9tudy  card"  because  a  sort  of  card  made  of  paste- 
board was  the  finit  form  of  the  apparatus.  A  metallic  plate  was  afterwards  sab- 
ititated. 
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BE   NO  COMMUHnCATION  AND  NO  LEAVING  OF   8EAT8,   EXCBPT   AT  THS 

DIRECTION  OF  TEACHERS.     When  il  IS  haif  doton,  each  scholar  may' 
leave  her  seat  and  whisper,  but  she  must  do  nothing  which  will  dis- 
turb others.     When  it  is  doipn,  all  the  duties  of  school  are  suspended, 
and  scholars  are  left  entirely  to  their  liberty. 

*'  As  this  is  the  only  rule  of  the  school,  it  deserves  a  little  more  fall 
explanation,  for  not  only  your  progress  in  study,  but  your  influence 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  consequently  your  peace 
of  mind  and  happiness  while  you  are  a  member  of  it,  will  depend 
upon  the  strictness  with  which  you  observe  it. 

"  Whenever,  then,  the  study  card  goes  up,  and  you  hear  the  sound 
of  its  little  bell,  immediately  and  instantaneously  stop,  whatever  you 
are  saying.  If  you  are  away  from  your  seat,  go  directly  to  it,  and 
there  remain,  and  forget  in  your  own  silent  and  solitary  studies,  so 
far  as  you  can,  all  that  are  around  you.  You  will  remember  that  all 
communicalion  is  forbidden.  Whispering,  making  signs,  writing  upon 
paper  or  a  slate,  bowing  to  any  one,  —  and  in  fact  every  possible 
way  by  which  one  person  may  have  any  sort  of  mental  intercourse 
with  another,  is  wrong.  A  large  number  of  the  scholars  take  a  pride 
and  pleasure  in  carrying  this  rule  into  as  perfect  an  observance  as 
possible.  They  say,  that  as  this  is  the  only  rule  with  which  I  trouble 
them,  they  ought  certainly  to  observe  this  faithfully.  I  myself,  how- 
ever, put  it  upon  other  ground.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  and 
pleasanter  for  you  to  observe  it  most  rigidly,  if  it  is  attempted  to  be 
enforced  at  all. 

*'  You  will  ask,  '*  Cannot  we  obtain  permission  of  you  or  of  the 
teachers  to  leave  our  seats  or  to  whisper,  if  it  is  necessary  V  The 
answer  is  **No."  You  must  never  ask  permission  of  me  or  of  the 
teachers.  You  can  leave  your  seats  or  speak  at  the  direction  of  the 
teachers,  i.  e.  when  they  of  their  own  accord  ask  you  to  do  it,  but 
you  are  never  to  ask  their  permission.  If  you  should,  and  if  any 
teachers  should  give  you  permission,  it  would  be  of  no  avail.  I  have 
never  given  them  authority  to  grant  any  permissions  of  the  kind. 

"  You  will  then  say,  are  we  never,  on  any  occasion  whatever,  to 
leave  our  seats  in  study  hours  ?     Yes,  you  are.     There  are  two  ways. 

"  1.  At  the  direction  of  teachers.  Going  to  and  from  recitations,  is 
considered  as  at  the  direction  of  teachers.  So  if  a  person  is  request- 
ed by  a  teacher  to  transact  any  business,  or  is  elected  to  a  public  o^ 
fice,  or  appointed  upon  a  committee,  —  leaving  seats  or  speaking,  so 
far  as  is  really  necessary  for  the  accomplishing  such  a  purpose,  is 
considered  as  at  the  direction  of  teachers,  and  is  consequently  right. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  a  teacher  should  ask  you  individually,  or  give 
general  notice  to  the  members  of  a  class  to  come  to  her  seat  for  pri- 
vate instruction,  or  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  school  room  for  her,  it 
wonld  be  right  to  do  it.  The  distinction,  you  observe,  is  this.  The 
teacher  may,  of  her  own  Accord^  direct  any  leaving  of  seats  which  she 
may  think  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  school.  She 
must  not,  however,  at  the  request  of  an  individual,  for  the  sake  of  her 
mere  private  convenience,  give  her  permission  to  speak  or  to  leave 
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her  seat  If,  for  example,  a  teacher  should  say  to  yoa  in  your  class, 
*  As  soon  as  you  have  performed  a  certain  work  you  may  bring  it  to 
me/  you  would  in  bringing  it,  be  acting  under  her  direction,  snd 
would  consequently  do  right.  If,  however,  you  should  want  a  pen- 
cil, and  should  ask  her  to  give  you  leave  to  borrow  it,  even  if  she 
should  give  you  leave,  you  would  do  wrong  to  go,  for  you  would  not 
be  acting  at  her  direction,  but  simply  by  her  consent,  and  she  has 
no  authority  to  grant  consent. 

"  2.  The  second  case  in  which  you  may  leave  your  seat,  is  when 
some  very  uncommon  occurrence  takes  place,  which  is  sufficient 
reason  for  suspending  all  rules.  If  your  neighbor  is  faint,  you  may 
speak  to  her,  and  if  necessary  lead  her  out.  If  your  mother  or  some 
other  friend  should  come  into  the  school  room,  you  can  go  and  sit 
with  her  upon  the  sofa,  and  talk  about  the  school.  And  so  in  many 
other  similar  cases.  Be  very  careful  not  to  abuse  this  privilege,  and 
make  slight  causes  the  grounds  of  your  exceptions.  It  ought  to  be  a 
▼«ry  clear  case.  If  a  young  lady  is  unwell  in  a  trifling  degree,  so  as 
to  need  no  assistance,  you  would  evidently  do  wrong  to  talk  to  her. 
The  rule  in  fact  is  very  similar  to  that  which  all  well  bred  people  ob- 
serve at  church.  They  never  speak  or  leave  their  seats  unless  some 
really  important  cause,  such  as  sickness,  requires  them  to  break  over 
all  rules  and  go  out.  You  have  in  the  same  manner,  in  really  im- 
portant cases,  such  as  serious  sickness  in  your  own  case  or  in  that  of 
your  companions,  or  the  coming  in  of  a  stranger  —  or  something  else 
equally  extraordinary,  power  to  lay  aside  any  rule  and  to  act  as  the 
emergency  may  require.  In  using  this  discretion  however,  be  sure  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  ;  in  such  cases  never  ask  permission.  You  must 
act  on  your  own  responsibility. 

**  Reasons  for  this  rule.  When  the  school  was  first  established  there 
was  no  absolute  prohibition  of  whispering.  Each  scholar  was  allowed 
to  whisper  in  relation  to  her  studies.  They  were  oflen,  very  oflen, 
enjoined  to  be  conscientious  and  faithful,  but  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  the  experiment  failed.  It  was  almost  universally  the 
practice  to  whisper  more  or  less  about  subjects  entirely  foreign  to  the 
business  of  the  school.  This  they  all  repeatedly  acknowledged  ;  and 
the  scholars  almost  unanimously  admitted,  that  the  good  of  the  school 
required  the  prohibition  of  all  communication  during  certain  hours. 
I  gave  them  their  choice,  either  always  to  ask  permission  when  they 
wished  to  speak,  —  or  to  have  a  certain  time  allowed  for  the  purpose, 
during  which  free  inter-communication  might  be  allowed  to  all  the 
school ;  —  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  put  of  this  time,  no 
permission  should  ever  be  asked  or  granted.  They  very  wisely  chose 
the  latter  plan,  and  the  study  card  was  constructed  and  put  up  to 
mark  the  times  of  free  communication,  and  of  silent  study.  The 
card  was  at  first  down  every  half  hour  for  one  or  two  minutes.  The 
scholars  afterwards  thinking  that  their  intellectual  habits  would  be 
improved  and  the  welfare  of  the  school  promoted,  by  their  having  a 
longer  time  for  uninterrupted  study,  of  their  own  accord,  without  any 
influence  from  me,  proposed  that  the  card  should  be  down  only  once 
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an  hour.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  them,  by  vote.  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  that  it  was  not  viy  plan,  but  their s^  and  that  I  am  at  any 
time  willing  to  have  the  study  card  down  once  in  half  an  hour,  when- 
ever a  majority  of  the  scholars,  voting  by  ballot,  desire  it. 

You  will  find  that  this  system  of  having  a  distinct  time  for  whisper- 
ing, when  all  may  whisper  freely,  all  communication  being  entirely 
excluded  at  other  times,  will  at  first  give  you  some  trouble.  It  will 
be  hard  for  you,  if  you  are  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  learn  conscien- 
tiously  and  faithfully  to  comply.  Besides,  at  first  you  will  often  need 
some  little  information,  or  an  article,  which  you  might  obtain  in  a  mo- 
menty  but  which  you  cannot  innocently  ask  for  till  the  card  is  down, 
and  this  might  keep  you  waiting  an  hour.  You  will,  however,  after 
a  few  such  instances,  soon  learn  to  make  your  preparations  before 
hand,  and  if  you  are  a  girl  of  enlarged  views  and  elevated  feelings, 
you  will  goodhumoredly  acquiesce  in  suffering  a  little  inconvenience 
yourself,  for  the  sake  of  helping  to  preserve  those  distinct  and  well 
defined  lines,  by  which  all  boundaries  must  be  marked,  in  a  large  es- 
tablishment, if  order  and  system  are  to  be  preserved  at  all. 

**  Though  at  first  you  may  experience  a  little  inconvenience,  you  will 
soon  take  pleasure  in  the  scientific  strictness  of  the  plan.  It  will 
gratify  you  to  observe  the  profound  stillness  of  the  room  where  a  hun- 
dred are  studying.  You  will  take  pleasure  in  observing  the  sudden 
transition  from  the  silence  of  study  hours  to  the  joyful  sounds,  and 
the  animating  activity  of  recess,  when  the  study  card  goes  down  ;  and 
then  when  it  rises  again  at  the  close  of  the  recess,  you  will  be  grati- 
fied to  observe  how  suddenly  the  sounds  which  have  filled  the  air  and 
made  the  room  so  lively  a  scene,  are  hushed  into  silence  by  the  single 
and  almost  inaudible  touch  of  that  little  bell.  You  will  take  pleasure 
in  this,  for  young  and  old  always  take  pleasure  in  the  strict  and  rigid 
operation  of  systtmy  rather  than  in  laxity  and  disorder.  I  am  con- 
vinced also  that  the  scholars  do  like  the  operation  of  this  plan,  for  I 
do  not  have  to  make  any  efforts  to  sustain  it.  With  the  exception 
that  occasionally,  usually  not  oflener  than  once  in  several  months,  I 
allude  to  the  subject,  and  that  chiefiy  on  account  of  a  few  careless 
and  unfaithful  individuals,  I  have  little  to  say  or  to  do  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  study  card.  Most  of  the  scholars  obey  it  of  their  own 
accord,  implicitly  and  cordially.  And  I  believe  they  consider  this 
fiuthful  monitor,  not  only  one  of  the  most  useful,  but  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  friends  they  have.  We  should  not  only  regret  its  services, 
but  miss  its  company,  if  it  should  be  taken  away. 

**  This  regulation  then,  viz.,  to  abstain  from  all  communication  with 
one  another,  and  from  all  leaving  of  seats,  at  certain  times  which  are 
marked  by  the  position  of  the  study  card,  is  the  only  one  which  can 
properly  be  called  a  rule  of  the  school.  There  are  a  great  many  ar- 
rangements and  plans  relating  to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  but  no 
4Mlier  specific  rules  relating  to  their  conduct.  You  are,  of  course, 
while  in  the  school,  under  the  same  moral  obligations  which  rest  upon 
yon  elsewhere.  You  must  be  kind  to  one  another,  —  respectful  to 
auperiorSy  —  and  quiet  and  orderly  in  your  deportment.     You  must 
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do  nothing  to  encroach  upon  another's  rights,  —  or  to  interrupt  and 
disturb  your  companions  in  their  pursuits.  You  must  not  produce 
disorder,  or  be  wasteful  of  the  public  property,  or  do  anything  else 
which  you  might  know  is  in  itself  wrong.  But  you  are  to  afoid  these 
things,  not  because  there  are  any  rules  in  this  school  against  them, 
for  there  are  none  ;  —  but  because  they  are  in  themselves  wrong  ;  — 
in  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances,  wrong.  The  universal  and 
lUichangeable  principles  of  duty  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  I  do 
not  make  rules  pointing  them  out,  but  expect  that  you  will,  through 
your  own  conscience  and  moral  principle,  discover  and  obey  them. 

'*  Such  a  case  as  this  for  example  once  occurred.  A  number  of  little 
girls  began  to  amuse  themselves  in  recess  with  running  about  among 
the  desks,  in  pursuit  of  one  another,  and  they  told  me,  in  excuse  for 
it,  that  they  did  not  know  that  it  was  '  against  the  ru^** 

'*  *  It  is  not  against  the  rule  ;*  said  I,  *  I  have  never  made  any  rule  against  run- 
ning about  amon^  the  desks/ 

*  Then*  a^lted  they.  *  did  we  do  wrong  ?* 

*  Do  you  thinlc  it  would  be  a  good  plan/  I  inquired,  *  to  have  it  a  commoo 
amusement  in  the  recess  for  the  girl^i  to  hunt  each  other  among  the  desks?' 

*  No  sir,*  they  replied  simultaneously. 

<  Why  not  ?  There  are  some  reasons.  I  do  not  know,  however,  whether  yoa 
will  have  the  ingenuity  to  think  of  them.* 

*  We  may  start  the  desks  from  their  places,'  raid  one. 

*  Yes,*  said  I ,  *  they  are  fastened  down  very  slightly  so  that  I  may  easily 
•Iter  their  position.' 

*  We  might  upset  the  inkstands,*  said  another. 

<  Sometimes*  added  a  third,  *  we  run  against  the  scholars  who  are  sitting  in 
their  seats.* 

'  It  seems  then  you  have  ingenuity  enough  to  discover  the  reasons.  Why  did 
not  these  reasons  prevent  your  doing  it  ?* 

*  We  did  not  think  of  them  before. 

*  True  ;  that  is  the  exact  slate  of  the  case.  Now  when  persons  are  so  eager 
to  promote  their  own  enjoyment,  as  to  forget  the  rights  and  the  comforts  of  oth- 
ers, it  is  selfi»hiit$s»    Now  is  there  any  rule  in  this  school  against  selfishness  ?'  ' 

»  No  sir.' 

*  You  are  right.  There  is  not.  But  selfishness  is  wrong,  —  very  wrong,  in 
whatever  lorm  it  appears —  here,  and  everywhere  else ;  and  that  whether  1  make 
any  rules  against  it  or  not.'  " 

*<  You  will  see  from  this  anecdote  that  though  there  is  but  one  rule 
of  the  school,  I  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  toay 
of  doing  wrong  here.  That  would  be  very  absurd.  You  must  not  do 
anything  which  you  may  knoto  by  proper  reflection  to  he  in  itself 
wrong.  This  however  is  a  universal  principle  of  duty,  not  a  rule  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  School.  If  I  should  attempt  to  make  rules  which 
would  specify  and  prohibit  every  possible  way  by  which  you  might 
do  wrong,  my  laws  would  be  innumerable.  And  even  then  I 
should  fail  of  securing  my  object,  unless  you  had  the  disposition  to 
do  your  duty.  No  legislation  can  enact  iaws  as  fast  as  a  perverted 
ingenuity  can  find  means  to  evade  them. 

You  will  perhaps  ask  what  will  be  the  consequence  if  we  trans- 
gress,—  either  the  single  rule  of  the  school,  or  any  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  duty.  In  other  words  what  are  the  punishments  which  are 
resorted  to  in  the  Mount  Vernon  School  ?    The  answer  is  there  are 
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no  punishmentfl.  I  do  not  s^y  that  I  should  not,  in  case  all  other 
means  should  fail,  resort  to  the  most  decisive  measures  to  secure  obe- 
dience and  subordination.  Most  certainly,  I  should  do  so,  as  it  would 
plainly  be  my  duty  to  do  it.  If  you  should  at  any  time  be  so  unhappy 
as  to  violate  your  obligations  to  yourself,  to  your  companions  or  to 
roe,  —  should  you  misimprove  your  time,  or  exhibit  an  unkind  or  a 
selfish  spirit,  or  be  disrespectful  or  insubordinate  to  your  teachers,  —  I 
should  go  frankly  and  openly,  but  kindly  to  you,  and  endeavor  to 
convince  you  of  your  fault,  I  should  very  probably  do  this  by  address* 
ing  a  note  to  you,  as  1  suppose  this  would  be  less  unpleasant  to  you 
than  a  conversation.  In  such  a  case,  I  shall  hope  that  you  will  as 
frankly  and  openly  reply  ;  telling  me  whether  you  admit  your  fault 
and  are  determined  to  amend,  or  else  informing  me  of  the  contrary. 
I  shall  wish  you  to  be  sincere,  as  then  I  shall  know  what  course  to 
take  next.  But  as  to  the  consequences  which  may  result  to  you  if 
you  should  persist  in  what  is  wrong,  it  is  not  necessary  that  you 
should  know  them  before  hand.  They  who  wander  from  duty  al- 
ways plunge  themselves  into  troubles  they  do  not  anticipate ;  and  if 
you  do  what  at  the  time  you  are  doing  it,  you  know  wrong,  it  will  not 
be  unjust  that  you  should  suffer  the  consequences,  even  if  they  wers 
not  before  hand  understood  and  expected.  This  will  be  the  case  with 
you  all  through  life,  and  it  will  be  the  case  here. 

"  I  say  it  will  be  the  case  here ;  I  ought  rather  to  say  that  it  would 
he  the  case  should  you  be  so  unhappy  as  to  do  wrong  and4o  persist 
in  it.  Si^ch  cases  however  never  occur.  At  least  they  occur  so  sel- 
dom, and  at  intervals  so  great,  that  every  thing  of  the  nature  of  pun- 
ishment, that  is,  the  depriving  a  pupil  of  any  enjoyment,  or  subjecting 
her  to  any  disgrace,  or  giving  her  pain  in  any  way  in  consequence  of 
her  faults,  except  the  simple  pain  of  awakening  conscience  in  her 
bosom  is  almost  entirely  unknown.  I  hope  that  you  will  always  be 
ready  to  confess  and  forsake  your  faults,  and  endeavor  while  you  re- 
main in  school  to  improve  in  character  and  attain  as  far  as  possible 
every  moral  excellence. 

"  I  ought  to  remark  before  dismissing  this  topic,  that  I  place  very 
great  confidence  in  the  scholars  in  regard  to  their  moral  conduct  and 
deportment,  and  they  fully  deserve  it.  I  have  no  care  and  no  trouble 
io  what  is  commonly  called  the  government  of  the  school.  Neither 
myself  nor  any  one  else  is  employed  in  any  way  in  watching  the 
scholars,  or  keeping  any  sort  of  account  of  them.  I  should  not  at 
any  time  hesitate  to  call  all  the  teachers  into  an  adjoining  room,  leav- 
ing the  school  alone  for  half  an  hour,  and  I  should  be  confident,  that 
at  such  a  time  order  and  stillness  and  attention  to  study  would  pre- 
vail as  much  as  ever.  The  scholars  would  not  look  to  see  whether  I 
was  in  my  desk,  but  whether  the  study  card  was  up.  The  school  was 
left  in  this  way,  half  an  hour  every  day  during  a  quarter,  that  we 
might  have  a  teacher's  meeting,  and  the  school  went  on,  generally 
quite  as  well,  to  say  the  least,  as  when  the  teachers  were  present. 
One  or  two  instances  of  irregular  conduct  occurred.     I  do  not  now 
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recollect  precisely  what  they  were.  They  were,  however,  fully  ac- 
knowledged and  not  repeated,  and  I  believe  the  scholars  were  gene- 
rally more  scrupulous  and  faithful  then  than  at  other  times.  They 
would  not  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  them.  This  plan  was 
continued  until  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  have  the  teacher's 
meeting  in  the  afternoons. 

"  When  any  thing  wrong  is  done  in  school,  I  ^nerally  state  the 
case  and  request  the  individuals  who  have  done  it  to  let  me  know. 
They  do  it  sometimes  by  notes  and  sometimes  in  conversation,  —  but 
they  always  do  it.  The  plan  always  succeeds.  The  schc^ars  all 
know  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  confessing  faults  to  me ; 
—  but  that  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  most  direct  and  certain  way  to 
secure  returning  peace  and  happiness. 

"  I  can  illustrate  this  by  describing  a  case  which  actually  occurred. 
Though  the  description  is  not  to  be  considered  so  much  an  accurate 
account  of  what  occurred  in  a  particular  case,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  general  spirit  and  manner  in  which  such  cases  are  disposed  of. 
I  accidentally  understood,  that  some  of  the  younger  scholars  were  in 
the  habit,  during  recesses  and  afler  school  of  ringing  the  door  bell  and 
then  running  away,  to  amuse  themselves  with  the  perplexity  of  their 
companions,  who  should  go  to  the  door  and  find  no  one  there.  I 
explained  in  a  few  words,  one  day,  to  the  school,  that  this  was  wrong. 

*  How  many,'  1  then  asked,  '  have  ever  been  put  to  the  trouble  to  go  to  tiie 
door,  when  the  bell  haa  thus  been  rung  ?    They  may  rise.' 

A  very  large  number  of  the  scholars  stood  up.  Those  who  had  done  the  mis- 
chief were  evidently  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  trouble  they  had  occasioned. 

'  Now,'  I  continued,  *  I  think  all  will  be  convinced  that  the  trouble  which 
this  practice  has  occasioned  to  the  fifty  or  sixty  young  ladies,  who  cannot  be  ex- 

Eected  to  find  amusement  in  such  a  way,  is  far  greater  than  the  pleasure  it  cto 
ave  given  to  the  few  who  are  young  enough  to  have  enjoyed  it.  Therefore  it 
was  wrong.  Do  you  think  the  girls  who  rang  the  bell  might  have  known  this  by 
proper  reflection  ?' 

*  Yes  sir,*  the  school  generally  answered. 

*  I  do  not  mean,'  said  I,  *  if  they  had  set  themselves  formally  at  woik  to  think 
about  the  subject ;  but  with  such  a  degree  of  reflection  as  ought  reasonably  to  be 
expected  of  little  girls,  in  the  hilarity  of  recess  and  of  play.' 

*  Yes  sir,*  was  still  the  reply,  but  fainter  than  before. 

*  There  is  one  way  by  which  I  might  ascertain  whether  yon  were  old  encNigh 
to  know  that  this  was  wrong,  and  that  is  by  asking  those  who  have  refrained  froio 
doing  this,  because  they  supposed  it  would  be  wrong,  to  rise  Then  if  some  of 
the  youngest  scholars  in  school  should  stand  up,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  would, 
it  would  prove  that  all  might  have  known  if  they  had  been  equally  conscientious. 
But  if  I  ask  those  to  rise  who  have  not  rung  the  bell,  I  shall  make  it  known  to 
the  whole  school,  who  they  are  that  have  done  it,  and  I  wish  that  the  exposure 
of  faults  should  be  private,  unless  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  public.  1  will 
therefore  not  do  it.  1  have  myself  however,  no  doubt  that  all  might  have  known 
that  it  was  wrong.' 

<  There  is,*  continued  1,  '  another  injury  which  must  grow  out  of  such  a 
practice.  This  I  should  not  have  expected  the  little  girls  could  think  of.  In 
fact  I  doubt  whether  any  in  school  will  think  of  it  f  Can  any  one  tell  what 
it  IB?* 

No  one  reptied. 

*  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  lead  you  to  disregard  the  bell  when  it  rings  and 
that  consequently  a  gentleman  or  lady  might  sometimes  ring  in  vain ;  the  scholars 
near  the  door,  saying,  **  Oh  it  is  only  the  little  girls.' 

*  Yes  fir,'  was  heiu^  from  all  parts  of  the  room. 
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*  I  found  from  farther  inquiry  that  this  had  beon  the  case,  and  I  closed  by  saying, 
(* » I  am  satisfied,  that  those  who  have  inadvertently  fallen  into  (his  practice  are 
sorry  for  it,  and  (hat  if  I  should  leave  it  here,  no  more  cases  of  it  would  occur, 
and  this  is  all  1  wish.  At  the  same  time,  they  who  have  done  this,  will  fi^el  more 
eflectually  relieved  from  the  pain  which  having  done  wrong  must  necessarily 
give  them,  if  they  individually  acknowledge  it  to  me.  I  wish  therefore  that  all 
who  have  done  this  would  write  me  notes  stating  the  facts.  If  any  one  does  not 
doit,  she  will  punish  herself  severely,  for  she  will  feel  for  many  days  to  come, 
that  while  her  companions  were  willing  to  acknowledge  their  faults,  she  wished 
to  conceal  and  cover  hers.  Conscience  will  reproach  her  bitterly  Ib^  her  insin- 
cerity and  whenever  she  hears  the  sound  of  (he  door  bell  it  will  remind  her  not 
only  of  her  fault,  but  of  what  U  far  worse,  her  willingnest  to  appear  intiocent 
when  she  was  really  guilty.* " 

"  Before  the  close  of  school  I  had  eight  or  ten  notes  acknowledging 
the  fitult,  describing  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  expressing 
promises  to  do  so  no  more. 

"  It  is  by  such  methods  as  this,  rather  than  by  threatening  aftd  pun- 
ishment that  I  manage  the  cases  of  discipline,  which  from  time  to 
time  occur,  but  even  such  as  this,  slight  as  it  is,  occur  very  seldom. 
Weeks  and  weeks  sometimes  elapse  without  one.  When* they  do  oc- 
cur they  are  always  easily  settled  by  confession  and  reform.  Some- 
times 1  am  asked  to  forgive  the  offence.  But  I  never  forgive.  I 
hafe  no  power  to  forgive.  God  must  forgive  you  when  you  do  wrong, 
or  the  burden  must  remain.  My  duty  it  is  to  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent future  transgression,  and  to  lead  those  who  have  been  guilty  of 
it,  to  God  for  pardon.  If  they  do  not  go  to  him,,  though  they  may  satr 
isfy  me,  as  principal  of  a  school,  by  not  repeating  the  offence,  — they 
most  remain  unjor given,  I  can  forget  and  I  do  forget.  For  ex- 
ample, in  this  last  case,  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  in- 
dividual who  was  engaged  in  it.  The  evil  was  entirely  removed,  and 
had  it  not  afforded  me  a  convenient  illustration  here,  perhaps  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  it  again,  —  still  it  may  not  yet  he  forgiven.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  I  should  speak  so  seriously  of  God's  forgive- 
ness for  such  a  trifle  as  that.  Does  he  notice  a  child's  ringing  a  door- 
bell in  play  ?  He  notices  when  a  child  is  willing  to  yield  to  tempta- 
tion, —  to  do  what  she  knows  to  be  wrong,  —  and  to  act,  even  in  the 
slightest  trifle,  —  from  a  selfish  disregard  for  the  convenience  of  oth- 
ers. This  spirit  he  always  notices,  —  and  though  I  may  stop  any 
particular  form  of  its  exhibition,  it  is  for  Him  alone  to  forgive  it  and  to 
parify  the  heart  from  its  power.  But  I  shall  speak  more  particularly 
QD  this  subject  under  the  head  of  Religious  Instruction." 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Education  iif  Tennessee. 

A  SYSTEM  of  common  schools,  not  unlike  that  of  Conoecticut,  has  been 
established  in  Tennessee,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to  carry  the  system  into  operation. 
Within  two  years  a  small  sum  has  been  appropriated  and  applied  to  the 
education  of  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen. 
This  sum  is  given  to  a  certain  committee,  whose  duty  it  is  to  procure  and 
pay  the  teacher.  Very  lately  the  Legislature  have  reduced  the  licenses  on 
dram  shops  from  $15  or  $20  to  $5,  the  avails  of  which  are  to  be  applied 
to  common  schools.  That  the  school  may  be  prolonged  to  meet  the  feel- 
ings of  the  neighborhood,  a  cheap  instructor  is  employed,  say  for  ten, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month  ;  the  instructor  furnishing  his  own  board. 
Female  teachers  are  seldom  employed  at  all.  The  teachers  are  generally 
those,  whose  learning  was  drawn  from  such  schools  as  they  purpose  to 
have,  termed  "  Old  Field  Schools."  The  follc^ing  graphic  description  of 
the  common  schools  and  school-houses  in  Tennessee,  is  from  a  source  on 
which  we  place  entire  reliance,  and  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  facts  of  the  whole  article.  *  We  refer  to  a  series  of  letters  from 
Tennessee,  published  in  the  ^  ('onneeticut  Observer." 

**Let  the  following  serve  as  a  fair,  impartial  picture  of  school-hooses 
and  schools.  A  house  is  built  of  round  logs,  one  story  high,  fifteen  feet 
long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  covered  with  split  slabs.  The  chimney  is 
mane  of  wood  and  mud,  and  placed  atone  end  of  the  house.  The  benches 
are  usually  without  backs,  and  there  are  no  desks,  wherein  to  put  books  or 
writing  implements.  A  space  between  the  logs  extends  round  the  house, 
about  eight  inches  wide,  through  which  light  and  air  may  unremittingly 
enter,  and  the  door  is  invariably  lefl  open  winter  and  summer.  The  floor 
is  composed  of  the  same  material  with  the  roof,  or  earth.  The  scholars  sit 
promiscuously  about  the  room,  with  little  reference  to  system ;  and  study 
as  loud  as  they  read,  and  leave  their  scats  at  pleasure. 

"  Parents  rarely  send  their  children  under  six  years  old,  but  as  it  was  in 
New  England  fifteen  years  since,  they  send  those  of  twenty  years.  The 
government  is  absolute,  and  when  a  scholar  has  ofl!ended,  the  rod  is  not 
spared.  No  school  is  held  on  Saturday.  A  whole  class  frequently  read 
and  spell  without  correction.  Words  are  often  spelt,  and  only  tlie  first 
syllable  pronounced.  While  a  class  is  reading,  the  teacher  mends  pens, 
answers  questions  in  the  diflferent  branches  of  study,  and  disciplines  if  ne- 
cessary. Formality  and  monotony  in  reading  are  very  prevalent.  The 
article  a,  precedes  or  follows  nearly  every  other  word. 

"An  illustration  will  best  convey  our  meaning,  and  the  truth.  The  sen- 
tence ;  *  Every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter,  should  be  pronounced  dis- 
tinctly, particularly  vowels,'  is  emphatically  read ;  *  Every  a-syllable,  and-a 
even  a-every  a-letter  a-should  be  a-pronnunced  a-di^tiuctly,  particularly 
a-vowels.'  The  truth  is,  this  and  other  similar  habits  were  imbibed  early, 
and  the  unconscious  youth  is  suffered  to  continue  them  unmolested.  The 
arithmetic  book  is  held  in  the  same  hand  with  the  slate,  and  watched 
closely ;  and  if  both  answers  nearly  agree,  the  sum  is  left,  and  another 
commenced  to  be  worked  in  the  same  manner.  In  short,  scholars  are  in- 
formed that  the  sum  is  right,  without  a  reason  why.  In  this  way  a  whole 
book  is  finished.    Nor  have  we  often  seen  a  class  formed  in  this  branch 
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While  one  is  entered  in  Redaction,  another  is  in  Multiplication ;  and 
another  still  has  just  begun  in  Addition  ;  and  all  perhaps  are  striving  for 
the  end  of  the  book.  But  we  have  never  seen,  in  the  common  schools  of 
New  England  as  good  writing,  as  is  generally  found  here.  We  account 
for  it  in  this  way :  in  our  common  schools,  grammar  and  geography  are 
seldom  taught." 

The  subject  of  education,  of  late,  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  politicians  of  this  State,  and  we  hope.tliey  will  ere  long  be  found 
the  strenuous  advocates  of  improvement  But  the  want  of  qualified  teach-  • 
ers  will  long  be  felt  as  a  serious  obstacle.  Not  only  are  those  who  engage  in 
the  business  of  teaching,  in  too  many  instances,  deplorably  ignorant  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  but  they  are  likewise,  in  still  great- 
er numbers,  deficient  in  the  patience,  assiduity,  system,  benevolence,  and 
impartiality  which  are  so  requisite  in  those  who  have  the  instruction  and 
education  of  youth  committed  to  them.  It  is  also  painful,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, to  revert  to  the  immorality  of  some  of  the  teachers.  Intemper- 
ance is  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  it  is  rarely  indulged  ^n  school. 
Yet  the  Christmas  holidays  are  still  occasionally  celebrated  by  the  ancient 
custom  of  "  barring  out  the  master,"  which  is  generally  a  drunken  revel,  in 
which  the  teacher  and  his  scholars  unite. 

Female  education  has  attracted  a  commendable  degree  of  attention  in 
Tennessee.  There  are  several  flourishing  female  seminaries  in  Nash- 
ville, in  which  are  taught  not  only  the  ornamental,  but  likewise  the  solid 
and  useful  branches  of  education.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Female 
Academy  at  Enoxville,  and  several  other  institutions  of  the  kind  in  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

There  are  two  Manual  Labor  institutions  in  this  State.  One  is  at  Ma- 
ryville  under  the  care  of  Dr  Anderson.  It  contains,  say  forty  pupils,  who 
are  taken  from  the  field  and  prepared  for  the  ministry.  They  receive 
their  education  at  very  little  expense  besides  the  avails  of  their  la- 
bors. The  services  of  the  President,  Dr  A.  have  hitherto  been  gratuitous, 
though  he  is  in  low  circumstances.  He  supports  himself  partly  by  preach- 
ing and  partly  by  a  farm.  The  labors  and  sacrifices  of  this  gentleman  in 
the  cause  of  doing  good  are  said  to  be  immense ;  and  compared  with  his 
means,  have  rarely,  if  ever  been  exceeded.  The  other  manual  labor  school 
is  in  Maury  county,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Hardin  ;  and  is  but  recently  es- 
tablished. 

There  are  four  or  five  Colleges  in  the  State,  but  they  are  not  generally 
flourishing,  although  several  of  them  have  very  able  professors.  The 
University  of  Nashville,  under  President  Lindsley,  is  the  most  flourishing, 
and  is  managed  with  uncommon  ability.  But  that  foolish  prejudice,  so 
often  tlie  concomitant  of  ignorance,  prevails  in  Tennessee ;  —  we  mean 
the  idea  that  colleges  exclusively  favor  the  sons  of  the  rich,  and  that  they 
are  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  common  people. 

Education  in  Illinois. 

By  a  late  law  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  published  in  the  Illinois  Patriot, 
the  interest  derived  from  the  sales  of  the  **  school  lands''  in  each  township, 
(except  what  is  wanted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  surveying  and  selling 
them,)  in  that  State,  is  to  be  divided  annually  by  the  School  Commis- 
sioner of  each  county,  among  the  teachers  of  such  towns,  according  to  the 
number  of  their  scholars,  residing  in  the  township  possessed  of  such  school 
fand,  and  the  number  of  days  they  have  attended  during  the  preceding  13 
monthii,  on  the  following  conditions ; 
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**  (Sect  4.)  The  teacher  shall  make  a  schedule  of  the  names  of  all  »cbol- 
ara  attending  his  school,  who  reside  within  the  township  to  which  the 
school  fund  belongs,  from  the  interest  of  which  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  part 
of  his  compensation  ;  and  on  every  day  on  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  by 
him,  he  shall  sit  down  under  the  proper  date,  and  opposite  to  the  name  of 
each  scholar,  the  attendance  or  absence  of  such  scholar.  Immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  or  sooner,  if  his  school  shall  have 
come  to  a  close,  said  teacher  shall  add  together  the  number  of  days  which 
each  scholar,  residing  in  the  proper  township,  shall  have  attended  his 
school,  and  set  down  the  total  number  of  days,  opposite  the  name  of  such 
scholar;  he  shall  then  add  together  their  several  amounts,  and  set  down 
the  total  number  at  the  bottom  of  the  schedule  ;  and  this  total  number,  af- 
ter the  schedule  shall  have  been  examined,  and  if  necessary,  corrected  by 
the  school  commissioner,  shall  be  the  criterion  by  which  he  shall  be  gov- 
erned in  making  the  apportionment  aforesaid  ;  but  no  such  schedule  snail 
be  taken  into  consideration,  unless  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  school,  or  from  five  of  the  employers 
of  said  teacher,  setting  forth  that  they  verily  believe  said  schedule  to  be 
correct;  and  that  said  teacher  has,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, given  firratuitous  instruction  in  said  school  to  all  such  orphans  and 
children  of  indigent  parents,  residing  in  the  vicinity,  as  had  been  presented 
for  that  purpose,  by  the  trustees  of  said  school." 

The  whole  statute  from  which  these  facts  are  derived  is  interesting,  and 
along  with  the  formation  of  the  Illinois  Institute,  will  we  trust  effect  much 
good  for  the  rising  generation  of  that  infant  but  enterprising  State. 

State  or  Education  in  Alabama. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Traveller  states  that  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation is  rapidly  advancing  in  Northern  Alabama,  and  believes  that  if  they 
"could  only  have  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  with  suitable  literary 
qualifications  and  a  good  share  of  common  sense,  the  whole  West  would 
soon  be  supplied  with  flourishing  schools.*' 

The  inhabitants  of  Huntsville,  in  particular,  are  represented  as  taking  a 
prominent  stand  in  favor  of  education.  They  have  established  a  very  re- 
spectable Academy  for  boys,  and  a  Female  Seminary  of  the  highest  order. 
Ii  is  under  the  care  of  three  teachers  who  were  educated  by  Miss  Beech- 
er,  at  her  seminary  in  Hartford.  They  have  been  connrcted  with  the  in- 
stitution more  than  two  ^ears ;  and  usually  have  from  80  to  100  young  la- 
dies under  their  instruction.  They  receive  each  a  salary  of  $500  a  yeaf, 
%hd  their  board. 

Premium  Offerrd. 

The  trustees  of  the  Girard  College,  (Phila.J  oflTer  a  premium  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  best  plan  of  instruction  which  shall  accord  with  the  ob- 
vious intentions  of  the  benevolent  founder,  to  be  sent  to  them  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  January,  1834. 

Lectures  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  lectures  before  the  Institute  in  1832  are  now  in  press.  By  an  at* 
rangement  with  the  Censors  and  publishers,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  as  many  of  them  as  our  pages  would  receive,  previous  to  the  time  ap- 
^inted  for  publication,  and  have  endeavored  to  select  those  which  related 
iDost  to  methods  of  instruction.  The  whole  series  will  soon  be  published 
in  a  separate  volume,  by  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 
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MASSACHUSttTS   LtCBUM* 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  was  held  in  the 
Representatives*  Chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  ^h  ult  Hon.  A.  H.  Ev- 
erett, President  in  the  chair.  The  report  was  read  by  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook, 
Recording  Secretary.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
made  a  report  respecting  the  American  Lyceum  and  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing ;  and  statements  were  made  by  several  gentlemen  from  different  parts 
of  the  Stat^,  after  which  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  state  of  Lyceums  in  this  CommonweaJth,  at  an 
adjourped  meeting. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Pierpont, 

**  Vaiedj  That  the  generous  donation  from  the  Bowdoin  Hall  School  Lyce- 
um of  a  set  of  geological  specimens,  with  a  tract  to  explain  them,  to  every 
school  in  this  CommonwealUi,  is  entitled  to  the  approbation  and  the  thanks 
of  this  institution. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  to  March  27. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  after  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  submitted  and  unanimously  adopted: 

On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook  of  Boston, 

"^Ae^oHred,  That  we  have  heard  with  pleaspre  the  interesting  report 
from  the  American  Lyceum,  by  the  Secretary,  and  approve  of  the  objects 
and  measures  of  that  institution.'^ 

On  motion  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Woodbridge  of  Boston, 

"  Ruolvedj  That  the  Massachusetts  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  the  town 
and  county  Lyceums,  also  schools  in  this  Commonwealth,  to  co-operate 
with  the  iNational  Society  in  the  objects  and  measures  proposed  by  it,  es- 
pecially the  collection  of  Cabixets  of  Natural  History,  and  in  a  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  with  literary  institutions  and  individuals  in  all  sections 
of  the  country." 

On  motion  of  Mr  Greene  of  New  Bedford, 

*^  Ruohed,  That  the  introduction  of  Natural  History  into  common 
ichools,  will  be  calculated  to  increase  their  usefulness  and  elevate  their 
ehaiacter.'* 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hastings  of  Worcester, 

**JUBolvtd^  That  the  Collection  of  Cabinets  of  Natural  History  in  all 
our  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  country,  and  of  a  central  deposit  at 
New  York,  would  be  calculated  to  open  new  sources  of  industry  and  of 
wealth  to  onr  nation." 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Mr  Gannett  of  Boston, 

"  Rttolvtd,  That  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  deposited  in  towns  and 
villages  throughout  the  country,  would  furni3h  less  expensive  and  more 
valuable  amusements  to  young  people  than  those  which  often  occupy  their 
attention." 

After  the  close  of  the  public  exercises,  the  Lyceum  proceeded  to  choose 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  delegates  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Lyceum,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first 
ef  May. 

The  ofiScers  elected  are,  Hon.  A.  H.  Everett,  President —  Rev.  W.  C. 
Woodbridge,  Corresponding  Secretary  —  Mr  Josiah  Holbrook,  Recording 
do. —  MrT.  H.  Carter,  Treasurer —  Messrs  William  Jackson,  T.  A.Green, 
8.  C.  Philips,  W.  S.  Hastings,  Abraham  R.  Thompson,  S.  J.  Gardner,  Jo- 
•eph  Brown  and  Joseph  Jenkins,  Curators. — The  Presidents  of  county 
Lyceums  are,  as  such,  Vice  Presidents  of  this  institution. 
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The  following  geDtlemen  were  appointed  delegates ; — The  Prendent 
and  Secretaries,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Mr  Frederick  Emerson,  and  Mr 
Chester  Dewey. 

Convention  of  Teachers  at  Andover. 

A  Convention  of  Teachers  and  other  friends  of  Education  assemhled  aft 
the  Teachers*  Seminary  in  Andover,  Mass.  on  the  10th  of  April  last,  and 
continued  in  session  nine  days.  The  time  was  principally  employed  in 
lectures,  and  in  discussions,  and  in  occasional  visits  to  the  Teachers*  Semi- 
nary. Three  lectures  were  usually  given  in  a  day,  and  two  meetings  held 
for  discussion.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  records  of  the  Secretaiji 
from  which  we  make  the  following  abstract  of  the  proceedings.  We  re- 
gret that  we  have  no  more  room  for  details  ;  but  we  understand  that  a 
full  report  is  to  be  published. 

Of  the  lectures,  eight  were  given  by  Mr  S.  R.  Hall,  Principal  of  the 
Teachers*  Seminary,  and  Chairman  of  the  Convention,  on  the  following 
subjects;  Responsibility  of  Teachers,  Qualifications  of  Teachers,  Objects 
for  which  a  Teacher  should  labor,  Best  method  of  commencing  a  School, 
School  Discipline,  Arithmetic,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Electricity.  The 
two  last  were  illustrated  by  experiments. 

Mr  Adams,  late  Principal  of  the  Latin  School  in  Andover  gave  three 
lectures.  On  the  Art  ot  Teaching.  Mr  Josiab  Holbrook,  three ;  two  of 
which  were  on  the  Use  of  School  Apparatus,  and  one  on  the  Wants  of  the 
West.  Mr  Tenney,  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  two  on  teaching  Arith- 
metic. Mr  Loomis,  Secretary  of  the  Convention,  two ;  on  the  Absurdi- 
ties of  the  English  Alphabet,  and  on  the  General  Management  of  Schools. 
Mr  Hibbert,  two  on  Geology.  Mr  Barton  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  alio 
gave  one  lecture  on  Circuit  Schools,  and  the  best  manner  of  conducting 
them  ;  Mr  Taylor,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  one  on  Natural  Histoiy ; 
Mr  Foster,  one  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Schools  in  thfi  Southern 
States  ;  Mr  De  Witt,  on  Improving  the  Memory ;  Mr  Richmond,  on  the 
present  condition  of  Greece  in  regard  to  Education  ;  and  Mr  Smith,  on 
the  Carstairian  system  of  Penmanship. 

Many  important  topics  were  presented  and  discussed,  among  whieh 
were  the  following ;  Defects  of  Common  Schools  and  the  best  means  of 
remedying  them.  Importance  of  having  teachers  well  instructed  in  their 
professional  duties.  Importance  of  making  the  business  of  teaching  a  pro- 
fession. Usefulness  and  facility  of  establishing  Circuit  Schools.  Mutual 
co-operation  of  schools,  even  in  distant  States,  and  facilities  for  producing 
it  Importance  of  cultivating  early  habits  of  systematic  benevolencs 
among  the  children  of  common  schools.  Utility  of  town  and  county  con- 
ventions of  Teachers.  Importance  of  the  American  School  Agents*  Soci- 
ety, and  its  claims  upon  the  community.  Great  and  alarrain?  evils  resnlt- 
inff  from  the  present  neglect  of  moral  instruction  in  many  of  our  common 
scnools.  Methods  of  securing  the  influence  of  females  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education.  Mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  and  spelling  and 
reading.  Character  and  comparative  merits  of  school  books.  Introduc- 
tion of  new  branches  into  schools,  among  which  moral  philosophy  was  par- 
ticularly recommended.  Impropriety  of  attempting  to  teach  too  many 
things  at  onetime.  Unpardonable  neglect  of  ventilation  in  school-rooms. 
Best  metliods  of  communicating  moral  instruction  in  schools.  On  the  last, 
subject  several  resolutions  were  pa^sed,  which  wc  have  no  room  to  insert 

Among  other  resolutions  which  were  adopted,  was  one,  recommending 
it  to  the  School  Agents*  Society  forthwith  to  employ  six  or  eight  agents 
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to  go  through  New  England  and  New  York  in  the  months  of  May  and 
Jane  next,  and  call  conventions  of  Teachers  and  other,  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  every  county. 

The  Convention  also  set  on  foot  a  plan  for  supporting,  during  the  term 
of  six  months,  an  agent  in  Greece ;  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  devote  his 
time  in  endeavoring  to  awaken  parents  to  the  importance  of  giving  their 
children  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  and  spirited  Greek  now  in  that  country,  who  might 
be  employed  for  this  purpose  for  $100.  Several  of  the  teachers  at  the 
Convention,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  pupils,  promised  to  contri- 
bute from  $5  to  $10  each  for  the  purpose  :  proposing  to  have  a  weekly 
collection  among  their  pupils. 

As  it  was  thought  expedient  to  send  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Con- 
vention at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Lyceum  in  New  York,  on 
the  3d  of  the  present  month,  Mr  Loomis,  the  Secretary  of  the  Convention 
was  appointed. 

Manual  Labor  Schools. 

North  Carolina. — Manual  Labor  Schools  are  beginning  to  receive  at- 
tention in  this  state.  A  series  of  interesting  articles  on  this  subject  have 
lately  appeared  in  the  "People's  Press," of  Wilmington.  From  a  number 
of  the  same  paper,  of  March  27th,  we  also  derive  the  very  gratifying  intel- 
ligence which  follows : 

An  institution  is  about  to  he  established  at  a  place  called  Hay  Mount, 
near  Fayetteville,  to  be  called,  ^*  The  Donaldson  Academy  and  Manual  La- 
bor SchooL"  The  intention  is  to  connect  with^the  best  academical  instruc- 
tion and  a  good  moral  though  not  sectarian  influence,  (for  to  the  latter  they 
are  strongly  opposed  |  three  hours  a  day  of  manual  labor.  The  trustees 
of  the  school,  in  a  publication  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  referred, 
express  a  belief  that  any  young  man,  by  the  amount  of  labor  proposed,  if 
judiciously  applied,  can  nearly  support  himself  at  the  school ;  and  that  in 
this  way  the  means  of  a  thorough  education  will  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  say  that 
there  are  many  young  men,  in  the  state,  who  would  be  glad  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  instruction  of  common  schools  ;  and  to  afford  them  fa- 
cilities for  doing  so,- is  one  prominent  object  of  the  institution. 

Many  applications  have  already  been  made  from  the  country,  for  the 
admission  of  pupils,  and  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  procure  a 
teacher,  as  soon  as  a  suitable  person  can  be  obtained.  Funds  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000  are  supposed  necessary  to  establish  the  institution  on 
a  permanent  footing,  and  more  than  $10,000  have  already  been  subscribed. 

Michigan. — We  also  learn  from  the  Detroit  Courier  of  March  27,  that  the 
manual  labor  system  of  education  is  soon  to  be  introduced  into  the  flour- 
ishing territory  of  Michigan.  The  prominent  objects  which  it  is  expected 
to  secure,  are  the  health  and  morals  of  the  student ;  but  it  is  also  hoped 
that  after  a  few  years,  the  schools  and  colleges  into  which  it  is  introduced, 
will  all  become  self-supporting  institutions. 

Ohio. — Seven  thousand  dollars  have  been  suhscribed  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
to  aid  in  the  establishment,  at  that  place,  of  a  manual  labor  school,  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  prepare  young  men  to  become  teachers 
of  common  schools.  The  plan  contemplates  the  expenditure  of  $20,000; 
one  half  of  which,  it  is  believed  will  he  raised  in  the  Eastern  States. — De» 
trmi  Courier. 

Kbntuckt. — Cumherland  College  at  Princeton,  Ky.  containing  60  or  70 
students,  is  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  system. 
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Pf^iMART  Education  15  Colombia,  South  America. 

The  Governor  of  the  province  of  Bogota  has  recently  published  a  de- 
cree, for  the  improvement  of  primary  schools.  It  states  that  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient that  the  greater  part  of  the  province  has  been  supplied  withprimaiy 
schools,  it  being  necessary  that  "  these  plantations  of  education  constantly 
operate  to  produce  the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded ;"  and  that 
the  roasters  perform  their  duty,  while  the  government  keeps  them  under 
their  special  supervision.  He  therefore  requires  the  political  chiefs  to  see 
that  a  return  of  the  state  of  the  schools  be  made  every  six  months,  to  be 
published. 

The  children  in  the  primary  schools  are  to  be  exercised  once  a  week, 
in  dancing,  swimming,  &c ;  and  to  receive  moral  instruction,  and  to  per- 
form religious  duties.  On  Sunday,  afler  public  service,  the  schools  are  to 
be  opened  for  the  instruction  of  slaves,  servants  and  other  persons  too 
poor,  or  too  distant  from  them  to  obtain  instruction  otherwise. — ^Vew  Fork 
Advtriiaer, 

MuifiFicRiiT  Donation. 

The  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  has  just  received  a  donation  of 
$30,000  from  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins  of  Boston,  on  condition  that  50,000 
more  be  raised  in  the  month  of  May. 


NOTICES. 

The  Little  Philosopher,  for  Schools  and  Families ;  designed  to  teach 
Children  to  Think  and  to  Reason  about  Common  Things,  and  to  Illus- 
trate, for  Parents  and  Teachers,  methods  of  instructing  and  interesting 
Children.  With  a  copious  Introduction,  explaining  ful^  the  method  en 
using  the  book.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  Principal  of  the  Mount  Vernon  SchooL 
Boston :    Carter,  Hendee  &.  Co.  1833.    24mo.  pp.  172. 

This  little  work  evinces  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  heart, 
and  of  tlie  most  successful  methods  of  securing  and  fixing  the  attention  of  the 
young,  on  the  subjects  which  we  deem  it  important  they  should  study.  It  is 
eminently  calculated,  in  the  hands  of  jtuiiciotu  teachers^  to  lead  to  one  of  the 
most  important  habits  of  life,  that  of  observation  ;  or,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  but 
aptly  expressed,  **  going  throu||h  the  world  with  our  eyes  open." 

It  consists  of  short  and  familiar  lessons,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  be> 
tween  a  parent  or  teacher  and  his  pupils,  on  the  objects  around  them.  Only  a  part 
of  the  questions  are  answered  in  the  book ;  the  remainder  are  designed  to  lead 
the  pupil  —  and  the  teacher  too  —  to  inquiry. 

t 

Rudiments  of  Geography  on  a  new  plan,  designed  to  assist  the  memory 
by  Comparison  and  Qassincation,  with  numerous  engravings  of  Manners, 
Cfustoms,  and  Curiosities.  By  Wm.  C.  WoonBRinoE,  Author  of  a  system 
of  **'  Universal  Geography.**  A  new  edition.  Enlarged,  corrected,  and 
improved.  With  Preparatory  Lessons,  a  series  of  Questions,  &c.  Hart- 
ford :   Oliver  D.  Cooke  &  Co.    November,  1832. 

School  Atlas  on  a  new  plan,  by  W.  C.  WoonBRiDOE. 

The  plan  of  this  work  was  formed  twenty  years  since,  as  the  result  of  expe- 
rience in  instruction,  and  was  published  in  1S21.    It  was  the  first  geography  pub- 
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Hshed  containing  a  system  of  classification,  or  engrayings  to  illustrate  the  pecu- 
liaririesoreach  country,  0$  a  part  of  the  course  of  inetruetion,  instead  of  mere  or- 
Dsments.  We  have  been  gratified  to  find,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of 
school-geographies  published  since  that  period,  sereral  of  which  have,  in  our 
view,  made  unjustifiable  use  of  its  plan —  that  it  retains  its  value  in  the  view  of 
those  who  have  used  it  according  to  the  method  proposed  by  the  author. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  it  has  received  any  important  alteration.  Changes 
had  become  indispensable,  and  by  a  trifling  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  type, 
important  additions  have  been  made,  without  any  derangement  of  pages  wnich 
can  be  inconvenient.  1.  Some  additione  have  been  made  ,to  almost  every  tm- 
portant  country,  and  especially  to  each  of  the  United  States,  2.  The  extent, 
nopulationj  ^na  population  to  a  square  mile  of  every  state  and  country  (so  far  as 
mown)  are  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  description.  S.  A  number  of  valuable 
tngratfinga  of  scenery  and  public  objects,  especially  in  the  United  States,  have 
been  added.  4.  Several  new  articles  are  added.  6.  Questions  on  the  text  are 
Inserted,  embracing  all  the  most  important  particulars,  and  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils.  6.  The  rrferences  to 
general  heads,  which  show  the  pupil  where  to  look  for  information,  are  mote  nu- 
merous than  before.  7.  Cross  questions  on  the  maps  are  added  to  those  of  each 
Grand  Division,  in  order  to  call  the  pupil  to  review  his  lesson  in  another  form. 

In  these  ways  the  work  is  made  to  contain  about  three-fourths  more,  than  the 
first  editions,  and  more  than  one  hundred  engravings  and  small  maps,  are  added 
to  the  Geography. 

The  maps  of  the  Atlas  have  been  redrawn  on  a  new  projection,  exhibiting  the 
countries  in  their  connection,  and  on  a  comparative  scale.  They  are  engraved  on 
steel  in  order  to  secure  their  permanent  correctness.  Three  new  charts,  of  Ani- 
mals, of  Comparative  Magnitudes,  and  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have  been  added  to 
the  Atlas,  together  with  questions  and  illustrations  of  the  Charts  ;  and  the  Atlas 
alone,  now  presents  a  system  of  Geography,  almost  complete.  The  number  of  en- 
gravings in  the  book  has  also  been  increased ;  and  maps  of  the  environs  of  our  prin- 
cipal Cities  have  been  added. 

The  author  has  always  presumed,  that  some  smaller  work  would  be  used  as  in- 
troductory to  the  study,  but  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  teachers,  he 
has  now  inserted  a  set  of  Preparatory  Lessons,  substantially  on  a  plan  formed 
•everal  years  since,  designed  to  lead  the  pupil,  by  the  most  simple  and  easy  steps, 
to  the  use  of  maps  and  geographical  terms,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  ajull 
understanding  of  what  he  stvates— to  some  conception  of  the  appearance  of  capes, 
dties,  &c.,  and  also  to  more  distinct  ideas  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  imaginary  voyages.  It  is-hoped  that  ne  will  thus  be  ena- 
bled to  look  upon  the  map  as  it  really  is  —  as  an  imperfect  outline  of  great  o5- 
jeeU  and  great  distances  ;  and  that  he  will  not  deceive  himself  by  remembering 
mere  lines  and  dots.  Instead  of  gaining  ideas  of  the  countries  they  represent,  and 
6ias  learning  the  science  of  Maps,  instead  of  Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Historical 
Account  of  our  (English)  Ancestors,  from  the  dispersion  of  Babel  to  their 
emigration  to  America ;  and  of  the  Conquest  of  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards.  By  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  New-Haven :  Durrie  6l  reck, 
1832.    18mo.  pp.  324. 

Few  men  are  so  well  qualified  by  researches  into  our  early  history,  and  by 
personal  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  events  of  the  last  century,  to  write  a 
work  of  this  kind.  The  introduction  is  not  strictly  a  part,  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States ;  but  it  contains  important  and  interesting  information,  which  the 
pupil  will  rarely  meet  with  elsewhere,  and  it  may  be  passed  over  by  those  who 
wish  to  commence  with  more  recent  history.  The  narrative  of  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  is  obviously  that  of  one  who  has  more  than  a  mere  compiler's 
acquaintance  with  it.  The  Revolutionary  history  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as 
coming  from  an  eye  and  ear  witness.  The  account  of  the  climate  and  productions 
of  the  country,  is  accurate  and  valuable.  We  do  not  think  the  plan  and  style  so 
wall  adapted  to  schools  as  that  of  some  works  already  published ;  but  it  will  be 
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the  nioft  agreeable  to  many  tetchera;  and  tlie  spirit  which  peirades  the  work 
throughout,  will  give  it  great  value  with  thote  who  regard  ihe  moral  influence 
of  a  achool  book  most  highly.  We  think  it  decidedly  preferable  to  some  other 
works,  which  are  calculate  to  form  premature,  party  politicians,  by  their  narra- 
lives  of  the  roost  recent  history  ;  but  we  hope  that  at  least  a  chronological  table 
of  events,  up  to  the  close  of  the  late  war,  may  be  added  to  future  editioos.  Many 
of  the  engravings  are  novel ;  and  tlie  whole  book  is  calculated  to  interest  as  well 
as  to  instruct. 

Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Ancieot  Rome,  with  some  Account  of  Mod- 
ern Italy.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  Boston: 
Carter,  Hendee  &>  Co.  1833.    Square  16mo.  pp.  208. 

The  interest  of  Peter  Parley's  works  is  well  maintaiued  in  this.  In  style, 
it  is  not  inferior  to  the  rest,  and  the  general  characteris  the  same.  The  <lescrlp- 
tions  are  often  highly  graphic,  but  many  of  the  engravings  are  wretchedly  exe- 
cuted. We  cannot  excuse  this  defect  in  an  author  and  puolisher  who  has  gained 
00  much  of  his  reputation,  and  done  so  much  good,  by  improving  the  public  taste 
in  this  respect.  We  presume  it  is  owing  to  the  process  of  stereotyping,  which 
furnishes,  without  great  care,  very  imperfect  copies  of  the  best  engravings. 

Botany  for  Beginners :  An  Introduction  to  Mrs  Lincoln's  "  Familiar 
Lectures  on  Botany."  For  the  Use  of  Common  ^hools,  and  the  Younger 
Pupils  of  Higher  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Mrs  Almira  H.  L.  Phelps, 
(formerly  Mrs  Lincoln^  Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany.  Hart- 
ford :  published  by  F.  J.  Huntington,  1833.  pp.  i250. 

This  work  is  chiefly  an  abridgment  of  Mrs  Lincoln's  "  Familiar  Lectures  oo 
Botany,"  to  which  it  would  serve  as  a  valuable  introduction.  We  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion,  that  the  plan  here  adopted,  of  beginning  with  the  scientific 
arrangement,  is  much  inferior  to  that  in  which  the  more  simple  forms  and  por- 
tions of  a  plant  are  first  described ;  but  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  larger 
work,  seems  to  indicate  that  this  plan  is  approved  by  many;  and  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  we  are  no  optimists.  Omitting  many  of  the  more  difficult  and  lets 
practical  portions  of  the  larger  work,  Mrs  L.  has  retained  the  useful  descriptions 
of  the  genera  and  species  of  such  plants  as  can  easily  be  found,  and  a  vocabulary 
of  scientific  terms.  The  cuts  are  accurate  and  beautiful,  and  are  placed  on  the 
same  page  with  the  descriptions  they  illustrate.  The  execution  of  the  work  is 
good. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which  the  leading 
arguments  of  the  best  authors  are  arranged,  developed,  and  connected 
with  each  other.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.  By  Rev. 
J.  L.  Blake,  A.  M.    Boston :   Carter,  Hendee  &>  Co.    1833. 

This  work  is  well  timed,  and  so  far  as  a  general  examination  allows  us  to  judge, 
contains  a  valuable  selection  of  arguments  on  a  topic  (oo  much  neglected  in  edu- 
cation. We  think  however,  it  supposes  8uch  an  extent  of  reading,  and  so  much 
familiarity  with  great  authors,  as  to  render  it  unsuitable  for  most  schoolii.  A  good 
school  book  on  this  subject  is  still  much  needed. 

Our  first  impression  was,  and  we  believe  (hat  uf  every  reader  will  be,  that  this 
work  was  the  production  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  is  in  the  title.  To  our 
surprise,  however,  we  found  on  reading  the  preface,  that  it  is  an  English  work 
(by  what  author  it  is  not  stated)  simply  edited  in  this  country.  We  certainly 
consider  it  the  duty  of  Americatis  to  adapt  foreign  works  to  American  schools, 
when  this  is  necessary.  Kut  we  can  find  no  apology  for  affixing  the  name  of 
an  editor,  in  a  manner  thus  calculated  to  mislead  at  home, and  dishonor  us  abroad  ; 
especially  when  it  is  repealed,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
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Art.  I.  —  Manual  Labor. 

FirH  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Lit- 
erary  JnstUutions,  including  the  Report  of  thtir  General  Jlgerd^  Theodore 
D.  Wkld.  January  28/^  1838.  New  York.  S.  W.  Benedict  &  Co. 
8to*    pp.  120. 

We  belong  to  that  class  of  persons,  who  possess,  like  their  fel- 
low men,  a  material  and  an  immaterial  part,  mutually  and  inti- 
mately dependent  on  each  other,  and  yet  so  unfortunately  trained, 
that  each  is  incessantly  suffering  by  the  neglect  of  the  other,  and 
each  in  its  turn,  retards  the  progress  and  impairs  the  comforts  of 
its  companion.  In  preparing  this  class  for  the  duties  of  life,  the 
great  object  would  seem  to  be  to  procure  them  exemption  from  that 
universal  sentence,  'In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' 
But  in  seeking  to  escape  it,  they  meet  with  a  just  punishment ;  for 
the  bread  thus  eaten  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature  is  but  the 
food  of  disease,  or  the  clog  to  that  favored  portion  of  man  which 
struggles,  not  for  just  preeminence  only,  but  for  an  independence 
not  granted  to  it  on  earth.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  man,  born 
with  a  perfect  frame,  was  designed  to  live  without  bodily  labor. 
If  it  were  so,  why  were  not  his  limbs  originally  formed  of  some 
material  more  delicate  than  bones,  and  muscles,  and  tendons,  whose 
strength  is  sufficient,  when  they  are  not  neglected  or  abused,  to 
tear  asunder  wood,  and  even  iron  ?  Why  such  a  costly  and  won- 
derful apparatus,  of  so  much  strength,  to  move  in  every  direction, 
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if  it  were  only  to  move  itself^  to  open  a  book^  or  to  hold  a  pen  ! 
We  might  as  well  imagine  that  the  levers  and  cogs  of  a  steam  en- 
gine were  only  designed  to  tarn  its  own  wheels,  or  to  lash  into  a 
loam  the  waters  which  surround  the  ship,  in  which  it  is  placed. 
And  yet  the  education  ofa  large  part  of  our  population  is  conduct- 
ed as  if  it  were  so. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  ashamed^  that  of  all  this  wonderful  appar- 
atus of  our  bodies^  there  is  only  one  portion  which  we  have 
strength  and  skill  to  use,  in  any  such  manner  as  to  earn  our  daily 
bread  ;  and  this  is  the  most  delicate  and  frail  portion,  even  if  it  be 
the  noblest,  which  is  thus  compelled  to  do  doable  duty.  In  return 
it  makes  double  drafts  upon  the  strength  of  other  portions  of  the 
system,  which  it  only  employs  as  a  slave  to  wait  its  bidding,  and 
its  leisure,  before  they  are  aHowed  to  stir  ;  which  it  daily  enfeebles 
with  sloth  and  indulgence,  and  thus  destroys  their  propensity,  and 
their  power  even  to  wait  upon  it.  We  gaze  with  admiration  and 
almost  with  envy  upon  the  hale  countenance,  and  the  strong  frame, 
and  the  vigorous  labors,  and  beautiful  and  useful  productions  of  those 
in  whom  the  material  man  has  received  something  like  the  proper 
attention ;  and  we  witness  with  astonishment  the  pleasure  they  de- 
rive from  every  sense,  and  every  organ,  the  freedom  with  which 
they  do  and  enjoy  all  that  they  desire,  and  the  sweet  repose  thai 
waits  at  their  call,  when  they  are  temperate  in  all  things.  We  feel 
our  inferiority.  We  lament  that  labor,  —  daily,,  vigorous  labor^ did 
not  form  a  part  of  our  education  at  every  stage  of  its  progress ;: 
and  we  long  to  see  the  rising  veneration  exempted  from  this  pain- 
ful inferiority,  and  its  more  painful  consequences. 

Few  publications  have  given  us  so  much  pleasure  in  this  iiew,. 
as  the  Report  of  Mr  Weld,,  to  the  Manual  Labor  Society  of  New 
York.  We  regard  it  as  ranking  with  the  most  important  works  of 
this  age  of  active  benevolence,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  have 
a  wider  circulation  than  we  can  give  to  its  statements.  It  contains 
materials  for  a  fashionable  quarto,  which  would  vie  with  almost  any 
that  we  know,  in  extent,  and  variety,,  and  importance  to  our  coun- 
try, and  to  every  individual  in  it  who  does  not  labor.  A  review 
would  but  allow  us  space  to  give  a  table  of  its  contents,  but  we 
cannot  refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  an  extract  which 
contains  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  is  based. 

'  God  has  revealed  his  will  to  man  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
and  has  furnished  every  human  being  with  a  copy  of  the  revelation. 
It  is  written  in  the  language  of  nature,  and  can  be  understood  without 
a  commentary.  This  revelation  consists  in  the  universal  conscious- 
ness of  those  influences  which  body  and  mind  exert  upon  each  other  — 
influences  innumerable,  incessant,  and  all  controlling ;  the  body  con- 
tinually modifjing  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  ever  varying 
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the  eoBditkui  nf  the  body.  These  two  make  ap  the  compound  which 
we  call  man ;  not  the  body  alone,  not  the  mind  alone,  but  both  con- 
joined in  one  by  mutual  laws.  These  mutual  Uuos  form  ike  only  ra* 
Homal  basis  for  a  system  of  education.  A  system  based  upon  any 
thing  else  is  wrong  in  its  first  principles  ;  its  combinations  are  incon- 
gruities, its  tendencies  are  perversions,  and  its  results,  ruin.  True, 
die  body  has  no  value  intrinsically,  but  its  connection  with  the  mind 
gtres  it  infinite  worth.  Every  man  who  has  marked  the  reciprocal 
action  of  body  and  mind  surely  need  not  be  told  that  mental  and 
physical  training  should  go  together. 

Even  the  slightest  change  in  the  condition  of  the  body  often  produ- 
p&B  na  effect  upon  the  mind  so  sudden  and  universal,  as  to  seem  mi- 
racalous.  The  body  is  the  mind's  palace  ;  but  darken  its  windows, 
and  it  is  a  prison.  It  is  the  mind's  instrument ;  sharpened,  it  cuts 
keenly ;  blunted,  it  can  only  bruise  and  disfigure.  It  is  the  mind's 
reflector  ;  if  bright,  it  flashes  day ;  if  dull,  it  diffuses  twilight.  It  is 
the  oiind's  servant ;  if  robust,  it  moves  with  swift  pace  upon  its  er- 
rands ;  if  a  cripple,  it  hobbles  on  crutches.  Y^e  attach  infinite  value 
te  the  mind,  and  justly ;  but  in  this  world  it  is  good  for  nothing  with- 
oat  the  body.  Can  a  man  think  without  the  brain  Y  Can  he  feel 
vithoat  nerves  ?  Can  he  move  without  muscles  ?  If  not,  let  him  look 
veil  to  the  condition  of  his  brain,  nerves,  and  muscles.  The  ancients 
were  right  in  the  supposition  that  an  unsound  body  is  incompatible 
with  a  sound  mind. 

Climate,  by  its  influence  upon  the  body,  produces  endless  diversi- 
ties of  mind*  Compare  the  timid,  indolent,  vivacious  and  irritable 
inhabitant  of  the  line,  with  the  phlegmatic  and  stupid  Greenlander. 
Every  man  knows  how  the  state  of  his  mind  is  modified  by  different 
periods  of  the  day,  changes  in  the  weather,  and  the  seasons.*  He  who 
attempts  mental  effort  during  a  fit  of  indigestion  will  cease  to  wonder 
that  Plato  located  the  soul  in  the  stomach.  A  few  drops  of  water 
opon  the  face,  or  a  feather  burnt  under  the  nostril  of  one  m  a  swoon, 
awakens  the  mind  from  its  deep  sleep  of  unconsciousness.  A  slight 
impression  made  upon  a  nerve  often  breaks  the  chain  of  thought, 
and  the  mind  tosses  in  tumult.  Let  a  peculiar  vibration  quiver  upon 
the  nerve  of  hearing,  and  a  tide  of  wild  emotion  rushes  over  the  soul. 

**  By  turns  they  feel  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined.** 

Strike  np  the  Marseilles  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  you  lash  the 
populace  into  fury.  Sing  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  to  the  Swiss  soldiers, 
and  they  gush  into  tears.  The  man  who  can  think  with  a  gnat  in 
his  eye,  or  reason  while  the  nerve  of  a  tooth  is  twinging,  or  when 
hb  stomach  is  nauseated,  or  when  his  lungs  are  oppressed  and  labor- 
ing ;  he  who  can  give  wing  to  his  imagination  when  shivering  with 
end,  or  fainting  with  heat,  or  worn  down  with  toil,  can  claim  exemp- 
tion from  the  common  lot  of  humanity.     In  different  periods  of  life, 

*  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  almost  all  the  suicides  which  take  place  in  Ixm- 
im  aiid  Farb  are  eomoMtted  during  the  rainy  aeason. 
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the  mind  waxes  and  wanes  with  the  body ;  in  youth,  cheerful,  full  of 
daring,  quick  to  see,  and  keen  to  feel ;  in  old  age,  desponding,  timid, 
perception  dim,  and  emotion  languid.  When  the  blood  circulates 
with  unusual  energy,  the  coward  rises  into  a  hero ;  when  it  creeps 
feebly,  the  hero  sinks  into  a  coward. 

The  effects  produced  by  different  states  of  the  mind  upon  the  body 
are  equally  sudden  and  powerful.  Plato  used  to  say,  that  '  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul.'  The  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  mind  visible.  Bad  news  weakens  the  action  of  the 
hcait,  oppresses  the  lungs,  destroys  appetite,  stops  digestion,  and 
partially  suspends  all  the  functions  of  the  system.  An  emotion  of 
shame  flushes  the  face  ;  fear  blanches  it ;  joy  illuminates  it,  and  an 
instant  thrill  electrifies  a  million  nerves.  Surprise  spurs  the  pulse 
into  a  gallop.  Delirium  infuses  giant  energy.  Volition  commands, 
and  hundreds  of  muscles  spring  to  execute.  Powerful  emotion  often 
kills  the  body  at  a  stroke.  Chilo,  Diagoras,  and  Sophocles,  died  of 
joy  at  the  Elean  games.  The  news  of  a  defeat  killed  Philip  V. 
One  of  the  popes  died  of  an  emotion  of  the  ludicrous,  on  seeing  his 
pet  monkey  robed  in  pontificals,  and  occupying  the  chair  of  state. 
Muley  Moluck  was  carried  upon  the  field  of  battle  in  the  last  stages 
of  an  incurable  disease.  ^  Upon  seeing  his  army  give  way,  he  leaped 
from  the  litter,  rallied  his  panic  stricken  troops,  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  battle,  shouted  victory,  and  died.  The  door-keeper  of  Congress 
expired  upon  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  Eminent  public 
speakers  have  often  died,  either  in  the  midst  of  an  impassioned  burst 
of  eloquence,  or  when  the  deep  emotion  that  produced  it  had  sudden- 
ly subsided.  The  late  Mr  Pinckney  of  Baltimore,  Mr  Emmet  of  New 
York,  and  the  lion.  Ezekiel  Webster  of  New  Hampshire,  are  recent 
instances.  Lagrave,  the  young  Parisian,  died  a  few  months  since, 
when  he  heard  that  the  musical  prize  for  which  he  had  competed  was 
adjddged  to  another.  l*he  recent  case  of  Hills  in  New- York  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  all.  He  was  apprehended  for  theft,  taken  before 
the  police,  and  though  in  perfect  health,  mental  agony  forced  the 
blood  from  his  nostrils.     He  was  carried  out,  and  died. 

The  experience  of  every  day  demonstrates  that  the  body  and  mind 
are  endowed  with  such  mutual  susceptibilities,  that  each  is  alive  to 
the  slightest  influence  of  the  other.  What  is  the  common  sense 
inference  from  this  fact  ?  Manifestly  this  :  that  the  body  and  the 
mind  should  be  educated  together.  The  states  of  the  body  are  infi* 
nitely  various.  All  these  different  states  differently  affect  the  mind. 
They  are  causes,  and  their  effects  have  all  Uie  variety  which  mark 
the  causes  that  produce  them.  If  then  different  conditions  of  the 
body  differently  affect  the  mind,  some  electrifying,  and  others  para- 
lyzing its  energies,  what  duty  can  be  plainer  than  to  preserve  the  body 
in  that  condition  which  will  most  favorably  affect  the  mind.  If  the 
Maker  of  both  was  infinitely  wise,  then  the  highest  permanent  perfec- 
tion of  the  mind  can  be  found  only  in  connection  with  the  most  health- 
ful state  of  the  body.  Has  infinite  wisdom  established  laws  by  which 
the  best  condition  of  the  mind  is  permanently  connected  with  any  other 
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thaa  the  best  coBditioB  of  the  body  t  When  all  the  bodily  fuDCtions 
are  perfectly  performed,  the  mind  must  be  in  a  better  state  than  when 
these  functions  are  imperfectly  performed.  And  now  I  ask,  is  not 
that  system  of  education  fundamentally  defective,  which  makes  no 
prorision  for  putting  the  body  in  its  best  condition,  and  for  keeping  it 
IB  that  condition  ?  r-  a  system  which  expends  its  energies  upon  the 
mind  alone,  and  surrenders  the  body  either  to  the  irregular  prompt- 
ings of  perverted  instinct,  or  to  the  ha]>hazard  impulses  of  chance 
or  necessity  f  —  a  system  which  aims  solely  at  the  development  of 
mind,  and  yet  overlooks  those  very  principles  which  are  indispensable 
to  produce  that  development,  and  transgresses  those  very  laws  which 
eoDstitute  the  only  groundwork  of  rational  education  ? 

Soch  a  system  sunders  what  God  has  joined  together,  and  im- 
penehes  the  wisdom  which  pronounced  that  union  good.  It  destroys 
the  symmetry  of  human  proportion,  and  makes  man  a  monster.  It 
lererses  the  order  of  the  constitution  ;  commits  outrage  upon  its  prin- 
ciples ;  breaks  up  its  reciprocities ;  makes  war  alike  upon  physical 
health  and  intellectual  energy,  dividing  man  against  himself;  arming 
body  and  mind  in  mutual  hostility,  and  prolonging  the  conflict  until 
each  falls  a  prey  to  the  other,  and  both  surrender  to  ruin. 

We  repeat  the  assertion  ;  the  best  condition  of  the  mental  powers 
cannot  be  found  permanently  connected  with  any  other  than  the  best 
condition  of  the  bodily  powers,  and  this  both  as  a  matter  of  philoso- 
phy and  fact.  If  this  be  true,  the  system  of  education  which  is  gene- 
rally pursued  in  the  United  States  is  unphilosophical  in  its  elementary 
principles;  ill  adapted  to  the  condition  of  man  ;  practically  mocks  his 
necessities,  and  is  intrinsically  absurd.  The  high  excellences  of 
the  present  system  in  other  respects  are  fully  appreciated.  Modern 
education  has  indeed  achieved  wonders.  It  has  substituted  things  for 
names,  experiment  for  hypothesis,  first  principles  for  arbitrary  rules. 
It  has  simplified  processes  ;  stripped  knowledge  of  its  abstraction,  and 
thrown  it  into. visibility  ;  made  practical  results  rather  than  mystery 
the  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  attainment,  and  facts, 
rather  than  conjecture,  its  circulating  medium. 

All  thb  is  cheerfully  admitted.  But  what  has  been  done  mean- 
while for  the  body  7  What  provision  has  been  made  for  the  daily 
wants  of  its  muscles  and  nerves  ?  What  aids  have  been  furnished  to 
the  organs  of  digestion,  secretion,  and  circulation  1  What  means 
have  been  provided  for  preserving  the  body  in  its  best  condition,  and 
thus  not  only  giving  healthful  energy  to  its  functions,  but  securing  to 
the  mind  that  permanent  vigor  which  results  from  such  a  condition  of 
the  bodily  organs  !  What  recognition  has  been  made  of  those  irre- 
pealable  laws  which  connect  the  mind  with  a  physical  organization, 
and  which  graduate  its  states  by  the  condition  of  that  organization  ? 
In  fine,  how  has  modern  education  been  giving  practical  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  man  is  a  compound  —  a  creature  of  flesh  as  well  as  in- 
tellect? Has  it  been  by  dividing  him  in  twain,  cultivating  one  half 
with  unremitting  care,  and  leaving  the  other  to  stagnate  in  the  torpor 
of  inaction,  or  to  glean  a  momentary  energy  from  the  contingences  of 
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chance  7  Has  it  been  by  giving  birth  to  an  order  of  things  in  which 
a  sound  mind  with  a  sound  body  is  already  a  rare  union,  and  is  fast 
becoming  an  anomaly  ?  If  these  are  its  witnesses,  the  world  is  full  of 
them  ;  and  the  utterance  of  their  testimony  is  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters.  The  prevailing  neglect  of  the  body  in  the  present  system  of 
education  is  a  defect  for  which  no  excellence  can  atone.  This  is  not 
a  recent  discovery.  Two  centuries  ago,  Milton  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon 
this  subject,  addressed  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  Esq.  of  London,  in  which 
he  eloquently  urged  the  connection  of  physical  with  mental  education 
in  literary  institutions.  Locke  inveighs  against  it  in  no  measured 
terms.  Since  that  time,  Jahn,  Ackerman,  Salzman,  and  Franck,  in 
Germany  ;  Tissot,  Rousseau,  and  Londe,  in  France,  have  all  written 
largely  upon  the  subject.  To  these  may  be  added  the  celebrated  Fel- 
lenl>erg,  the  veteran  Swiss  educator,  and  the  apostle  of  modern  edu- 
cation.* 

In  our  own  country  the  imperfections  of  the  present  system  have 
been  lamepted  by  our  most  eminent  men.  Forty  years  ago,  Dr 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  published  his  views  at  length,  recommending 
the  connection  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor  with  literary  in- 
stitutions, and  saying,  '  the  student  should  work  with  his  own  hands 
in  the  intervals  of  study.'  More  recently,  much  has  been  written  upon 
the  subject.  President  Lindsley  of  the  Nashville  University,  Profes- 
sor Mitchell  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Professor  Harris  of  the 
Medical  Institution  of  Philadelphia,  President  Fisk  of  the  Wesleyan 
University,  Professor  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  College,  the  late  Mr 
Cornelius,  and  many  others,  have  publicly  and  with  solemn  earnest* 
ness,  borne  their  testimony  against  this  feature  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem, and  have  exhorted  the  community  to  cast  about  in  earnest  for 
the  appropriate  remedy.' 

We  cannot  better  close  this  article  than  with  the  remarks  of  Dr 
Warren  in  a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

'  Let  me  conclude  by  intreating  your  attention  to  a  revision  of  the 
existing  plans  of  education,  in  what  relates  to  the  preservation  of 
health.  Too  much  of  the  time  of  the  better  educated  part  of  young 
persons  is  in  my  humble  opinion  devoted  to  literary  pursuits  and  sed- 
entary occupations,  and  too  little  to  the  acquisition  of  the  corporeal 
powers  indispensable  to  make  the  formeV  practically  useful.  If  the 
present  system  dues  not  undergo  some  change,  I  much  apprehend  we 
shall  sec  a  degenerate  and  sinking  race,  such  as  came  to  exist  among 
the  higher  classes  in  France  before  the  revolution,  and  such  as  now  de- 
forms a  large  part  of  the  noblest  families  in  Spain.* 

*  See  *  Sketches  of  Hoffiryl,  *  in  the  ^  Annals  of  Education, '  written  by  the 
tbie  editor  of  that  invaluable  periodical  during  a  year*8  residenco  araons;  the 
•cenes  which  he  so  interestingly  describes. 
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Art.  n.  —  Colleges  akd  Common  Schools. 

An  InhraduchryDiscatirse,  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
sItTwiwn  ai  iheir  Third  Annual  Meeting,  Aug,  23, 1833.  By  Francis  C. 
Gkat.    Boston:  1832. 

T%e  Caiue  of  Farmers  and  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Two  Discourses. 
By  Philip  Lindslet,  President  of  the  University  of  Nashville.  Nash- 
fille:  1832. 

An  Address  to  Vie  Working  Men  of^eto  England  on  the  state  ofEduca- 
tiofi,  cmd  on  the  condition  of  the  Producing  Classes  in  England  and  Ameri- 
CO.  With  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  manufacturing  (as  now  eon-- 
ducted)  on  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  poor,  and  on  the  scfety  qfour  Re- 
pubHe.    By  Ssth  Luther.    Boston:  1832. 

Mr  Editor  ;  My  object  in  thus  placing  the  names  of  these  in- 
teresting discourses  together,  is  to  make  tliem  the  basis  of  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  improvement  in  education. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  which  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind 
are  more  generally  agreecf  in  regarding  as  of  the  first  importance. 
The  period  has  gone  by  when  it  was  deemed  heresy  to  talk  of  educat- 
ing the  common  people.  Even  in  the  monarchical  governments  of 
Europe,  —  and  1  might  add  under  the  still  more  arbitrary  govern- 
inent  of  the  Grand  Sultan,  a  determination  has  gone  forth  to  redeem 
mankind  from  ignorance  ;  were  it  only  as  a  preventive  of  crime. 

While  there  is  less  difference  among  men,  even  those  who  are 
alike  repubUcan  in  their  feelings,  habits  and  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  object,  there  exists  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Some  suppose  it  can  be 
done  only  through  legislative  or  governmental  influence  ;  —  ot)iers 
that  it  can  be  effected  only  by  the  people  themselves,  either  in  an 
individual  or  social  capacity,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  or  nearly  all  leg- 
blaiive  interference.  Others  again  there  are,  who  suppose  the 
work  of  improvement  would  best  be  accomplished  by  the  combina- 
tian  of  both. 

Id  regard  to  the  question ;  '  How  shall  we  begin  the  work  ?' 
the  friends  of  improvement  in  education  may  be  again  subdivided 
into  the  following  classes.  1.  Those  who  suppose  we  must  com- 
mence by  reforming  universities  and  colleges.  2.  Those  who  sup- 
pose we  must  begin  at  the  infant  and  elementary  school.  3.  Those 
who  supposp  that  reformation  in  all  should  and  must  be  carried  on 
simultaneous*ly  ;  and  4.  Those  who  think  it  of  less  consequence 
tshere  we  begin,  provided  we  adopt  the  spirit  and  and  language  of 
Brougham,  and  immediately  BEGIN,  —  somewhere. 

President  Lindsley  is  in  favor  of  combining  legislative  with  indi- 
vidual effort ;  and  probably  these  are  Mr  Luther's  views.  Mr 
Gray's  opinion  on  this  point  does  not  so  clearly  appear.     But  on 
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the  questions,  Hoto  and  where  shall  the  work  of  rerorra  be  com- 
menced, and  how  shall  it  be  conducted,  -^  they  all  difier  widely. 

Mr  Gray  supposes  that  while  the  public  demand  for  a  hi^/ier 
state  of  culture  in  every  department  oi  education  is  obvious  and  im- 
perative^ '  the  natural  mode  of  producing  this  result  is  to  begin  at 
the  top  ;  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  highest  seminaries.  But 
we  suppose  by  'highest  seminaries,'  he  means  universities  and 
colleges  as  they  are.  He  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
grades  of  schools  and  the  marked  distinctions  which  now  exist,  most 
continue. 

In  this  view,  Mr  Editor,  1  cannot  entirely  concur.  Reformation 
of  any  kind,  on  these  principles,  can  never  be  expected ;  and  if  we 
are  to  rest  our  hopes  here,  he  would  be  the  true  patriot,  who  should 
contrive  to  congeal  the  world  in  its  present  condition.  When  or 
where  has  reform  bepn  attempted,  until  the  people  had  made  the 
first  movement  ?  Certainly  never ;  at  least  in  any  representative 
government.  The  genius  of  republican  institutions  requires  that  we 
should  begin  the  work  of  improvement  where  we  can ;  but  this  will 
not  usually  be  at  the  '  top,'  as  it  is  called  ;  but  rather  at  the  bot* 
torn.  To  purify  the  streams,  it  is  natural  to  purify,  in  the  first  place, 
the  fountains. 

President  Lindsley  takes  a  better  view  of  the  subject.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  is  an  untiring  advocate  for  common  schools,  and 
has  proved  himself  such,  not  only  in  the  two  discourses  which  are 
before  us,  but  in  a  series  of  essays  on  public  schools,  published  two 
or  three  years  since  in  the  Nashville  Republican,  he  is  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  colleges  and  other  high  schools ;  and  insists  that  the 
cause  of  the  one  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  Unlike  some  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  '  equal  universal  education,'  as  it  is  called,  who  think 
it  indispensable  to  decry  colleges  in  order  to  advance  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  at  large,  he  supposes  they  are  all  needful  parts 
of  the  same  system,  and  must  rise  or  fall  together.  In  proof  of 
this  he  thus  adverts  to  the  condition  of  Europe. 

'  Wherever  the  university  has  been  suffered  to  flourish  and  expand,  and 
to  send  forth  its  salutary  streams  among  the  people,  there  have  been  grow- 
ing up  both  the  capacity  and  the  determination  to  resist  all  ^oss  opprei- 
sion.  And  Hurt  too.  a  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  lul  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  especially  in  the  science  of  government.  In  Spain,  Portoffal 
and  Russia,  a  fool  or  a  ruffian  may  be  tolerated  on  the  throne,  becauseUie 
universitv  has  been  kept  in  bondage  and  the  people  in  ignorance.  But 
were  a  Nero  seated  on  the  throne  of  England  to-morrow,  he  would  not 
dare  to  violate  a  single  law  of  the  realm.  He  could  no  more  act  the  part 
of  a  Richard  or  a  Henry,  than  the  meanest  subject  could  commit  murder 
with  impunity.' 

This  view  is  certainly  just.  For  nothing  is  better  proved  than 
that  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  the  greatest  proportion  of 
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the  inhabitants  receive  an  education  at  the  college  or  the  university, 
common  sq|)oob  are  most  numerous  and  efficient.  In  what  parts  of 
Europe  16  common  education  better  attended  to  than  in  Germany 
and  Scotland  ?  Yet  in  Germany  there  are  22  universities,  with 
1000  instructors,  and  15,000  to  20,000  students.  Even  in  our 
own  country  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  same  rule  obtains. 
In  those  very  States  where  there  are  the  greatest  proportion  of  col- 
lege students,  there  is  also  the  greatest  proportion  of  children  who 
are  instructed  in  common  or  public  schools.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  schools,  if  as  numerous,  are  not  $0  good  as  they  would  be  \vith- 
out  the  colleges.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  those  institutions 
this  may  be  true,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

In  view  of  these  facts  —  for  facts  they  must  be  —  how  does  it 
happen  that  such  a  prejudice  exists  against  colleges,  and  that  the 
opinion  is  studiously  circulated  that  they  stand  in  the  way  of  com- 
mon schools  ?  That  an  ignorant  community  should  be  prejudiced 
against  those  who  are  more  intelligent  than  themselves,  and  that 
the  strength  of  this  prejudice  is  in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  and 
narrow-mindedness  which  prevail,  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered 
at;  but  that  many  persons  of  expanded  and  liberal  minds  should 
take  the  lead  in  disseminating  jealousies  against  institutions  for  the 
promotion  of  liberal  education,  is  rather  unaccountable.  On  this 
subject  Pres.  L.  remarks  wiih  some  severity : 


and  reckless  and  suicidal  is  the  policy  which  seeks  to  prostrate 
the  college  and  university  under  the  specious  pretext  of  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple a  common-school  education. 

I  care  as  little  about  names  as  any  man.  If  the  namt  of  college  or  uni- 
versity be  unsavory  in  the  ears  of  the  people  or  of  the  people's  guardians 
and  conscience  keepers,  let  it  be  cashiered.  Let  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities be  called  academies,  lyceums,  gymnasia,  common  schools,  or 
popular  intellectual  workshops  —  or  by  any  other  republican  appellation, 
if  any  more  acceptable  or  less  invidious  can  be  invented.  It  is  the  thing 
—  the  substance  — the  knowledge  —  the  mental  enlargement  and  energy 
and  power  —  thatl  would  give  to  the  people  in  as  ample  measure  as  possi- 
ble. That  they  may  be  sovereign  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  That  they 
mar  be  capable  of  knowing  and  guarding  and  assertipg  their  own  rights 
and  liberties. 

I  have  asserted  that  colleges  have  done  good,  or  that  learning  has  been 
oseful.  That,  like  wealth  and  power,  when  possessed  only  by  a  few,  it 
has  been  often  abused  to  the  injury  of  others.  That  our  college  gradu- 
ates have  generally  been  the  faithful  sentinels  and  advocates  of  popular 
rights.  That  if  any  appear  to  be  swerving  from  the  straight  path  of  recti- 
tude, it  is  because  they  have  discovered  an  ignorant  mass  on  which  to  op- 
erate. That  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  —  the  only  preventive  of  its  re- 
currence and  of  its  rapid  increase  —  is  the  immediate  education  of  a  much  . 
larger  proportion  of  the  people.  Not  the  giving  them  what  is  called  a 
common  school  education  —  the  most  of  them  have  this  already  —  and  it 
ices  not  suffice.  The  man  who  can  merely  read  and  write  is  no  match  for 
the  thorough-bred  political  gladiator.    He  cannot  dispel  the  sophistry  even 
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of  the  village  attorney  or  of  the  villafre  gazette.  He  is  joftt  the  man  to 
be  led  astray  by  the  newspaper  essayist  And  the  newspaper  is  the  very 
engine  employed  to  gull  the  peojple  who  can  read,  but  who  are  too  igno* 
rant  to  discriminate,  to  reason  and  to  judge. 

None  but  enemies  of  the  people  wUl  ever  graFely  maintain  that  a  com- 
mon school  education,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  is  all  they 
need.  This  would  be  virtually  telling  them  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  under  political  taskmasters  forever.  Why  is  it  that  oor 
lawyers  rule  the  nation,  and  fill  all  our  lucrative  offices,  from  the  jxresiden- 
cv  downwards  ?  Simply  and  solely  because  they  can  do  somethiDg  more 
than  read  and  write.  If  our  mechanics  and  farmers  would  enter  the  lists 
with  our  lawyers,  they  must  acquire  the  same  degree  of  intellectual  power 
and  address.  Nor  would  this  prove  a  very  difficult  achievement.  The 
mechanics  and  farmers  might  easily  beat  them  at  their  own  game  and  with 
their  own  weapons.  If  they  did  but  understand  their  interests,  thev  would 
nnite  with  the  schoolmaster,  make  common  cause  with  him,  and  asseit 
their  natural  rights  and  influence  in  society.  Let  them  take  this  matter 
of  schools  and  colleges  into  their  own  hands.  Let  them  rally  around  our 
most  respectable  and  meritorious,  but  often  poor,  persecuted  and  reviled 
universities.  Let  them  contribute  the  trifle  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  or  so,  to  their  fiinds,  and  send  a  few  hundred  of  their  clever 
youths  to  acquire  the  art  of  lawyer-fighting —  and  we  shall  soon  see  them 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  as  they  ought  to  be.  This  is  the  best  advice  that  I 
can  give  them.  If  they  prefer  ignorance,  and  are  determined  to  keep  their 
sons  in  ignorance  — then,  farewell  to  all  their  greatness,  and  to  all  the 
dignity  which  their  position  might  justly  command.  They  may  frown 
upon  colleges  —  they  may  abuse  them  —  they  may  starve  them  —  they 
may  scatter  them  to  the  winds  —  but  they  only  sink  themselves  the  lower 
in  the  general  scale  of  humanity.' 

In  order  to  avoid  being  misunderstood,  he  repeatedly  assures  us 
that  he  has  no  prejudice  against  lawyers,  or   either  of  the  leanied 

!)rofessions.  He  would  have  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  manu- 
acturer,  —  indeed  all  men,  were  it  possible,  belong  to  the  learned 
professions  ;  that  is,  be  truly  and  liberally  and  practically  educat- 
ed. But  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  bis  own  language  on  this 
point. 

*  But  our  fiurmers  ought,  beyond  all  question,  to  be  liberally  educated  $ 
that  is,  they  ought  to  have  the  best  education  that  is  attainable.  I  do  not 
say  that  every  farmer  ought  to  go  to  college,  or  to  become  a  proficient  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  I  speuc  of  them  as  a  class  :  and  by  a  liberal  education, 
I  mean  such  a  course  of  intellectual  discipline  as  will  fit  them  to  sustain 
the  rank  which  they  ought  to  hold  in  this  republic.  They  are  b^  right 
the  sovereigns  of  the  land,  because  they  constitute  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. Why  do  they  not  then,  in  fact,  rule  the  land  ?  Because,  and  only 
because,  they  are  too  ignorant  And  thus  they  sink  into  comparative  in- 
significance :  and  sufier  themselves  to  be  used  as  the  mere  instruments  of 
creating  their  own  masters,  who  care  as  little  for  their  real  welfare  as  if 
they  were  bom  to  be  beasts  of  burden. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  mechanics  and  to  all  the  laboring 
classes,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  An  education,  even  of  the  high- 
est order,  may  be  as  valuable  to  them  as  to  others.  In  our  free  country,  n 
farmer  or  mechanic,  with  equal  talents  and  intelligence,  would  be  more 
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likely  to  become  a  popular  favorite,  than  either  a  lawyer  or  the  well-bred 
beir  of  an  opulent  patrician  family.  Suppose  afarmer  could  speak  as  well, 
write  as  well,  appear  as  well  versed  in  history,  geography,  statistics,  juria- 
prodence,  politics,  and  other  matters  of  generaland  local  interest,  as  the 
lawyer  —  would  he  not  stand  a  better  chance  of  being  elevated  to  the 
Idraest,  meet  honorable,  and  most  lucrative  offices  ? 

The  grand  heresv  on  the  subject  of  education  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  usage  which  obtained  at  an  early  period  in  modern  European  so- 
ciety, and  which  many  centuries  have  sanctioned  and  confirmed  —  name- 
hr :  that  a  learned  or  liberal  education  was  and  is  deemed  important  only 
nr  a  liberal  profession,  or  for  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure.  Hence 
the  church,  the  bar,  and  the  medical  art  have  nearly  monopolized  the  learn- 
ing of  the  world.  Our  people  reason  and  act  in  accordance  with  the  same 
abaord  and  aristocratic  system.    The  cut  bono  is  upon  every  tongue. 

*  What  /pwMf,'  it  is  asked,  *  will  college  learning  do  my  son  ?  He  is  to  be 
a  ftnner,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant' 

Now,  I  would  answer  such  a  question,  in  the  first  place,  directly,  thus : 
'  A  college  education,  or  the  best,  most  thorough,  and  most  extensive , 
education  that  can  be  acquired,  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  your  son, 
limply  aa  a  farmer,  mechanic,  merchant,  manufacturer,  sailor  or  sol- 
dkr.'  And  I  would  patiently  endeavor  to  show  him  how,  and  in  what 
remcts ;  but  I  will  not  attempt  to  illustrate  such  tniisms  at  present.  But, 
in  the  second  place,  I  would  reply  to  my  plain  friend's  interrogatory,  thus : 

*  Edncato  your  son  in  the  best  manner  possible,  because  you  expect  him  to 
be  a  Man,  and  not  a  harse  or  an  ox.  You  cannot  tell  what  good  he  may 
achieve,  or  what  important  offices  he  may  discharge  in  his  day.  For  aught 
you  know,  he  may,  if  you  do  your  duty  by  him,  become  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  At  any  rate,  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  which 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  their  own  sake.  Should  he  eventually  live  in  the 
moat  humble  retirement,  and  subsist  by  the  hardest  manual  labor,  still  he 
may  enjoy  an  occasional  intellectual  feast  of  the  purest  and  most  exhilarat- 
ing kind.'  If  all  our  laboring  fellow  citizens  could  relish  books,  and  should 
iMve  access  to  them,  what  a  boundless  field  of  innocent  recreation  and 
profitable  entertainment  would  not  be  always  at  hand  and  within  their 
reaeh  ?  What  a  flood  of  cheering  light  and  happiness  would  not  be  shed 
apon  the  dark  path,  and  poured  into  the  bitter  cup  of  millions  of  rational 
immortal  beings ;  who,  at  present,  rank  but  little  above  the  brute  in  their 
ponoita, habits  and  enjoyments? 

Id  reference  to  elementary  education,  a  parent  ought  never  to  inquire 
what  hie  child  is  to  be  -—  whether  a  farmer  or  a  lawyer  —  but  should  edu- 
cate him  in  the  best  manner  practicable,  and  endeavor  to  inspire  him  with 
•entiments  of  virtue  and  independence,  which  would  preserve  him  from 
the  Talgar  pride  of  being  ashamed  to  earn  his  living  by  honest  industry. 
Besides,  learning  is  itself  a  treasure  —  an  estate  —  of  which  no  adverse 
fortone  can  ever  deprive  its  possessor.  It  will  accompany,  and  console, 
and  support  him  to  the  world's  end,  and  to  the  close  of  life. 

Our  fanners  and  laboring  classes  have  as  much  leisure  for  miscella- 
neous reading  and  study  as  the  professional  —  or  even  a!k  the  wealthy  or 
ftshionable  tdUrs  who  do  nothing.  Paradoxical  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  no- 
toriously the  fact  Even  in  England,  wliere  tbij  leisure  is  not  half  so  e^reat 
as  the  poorest  of  our  people  habitually  enjoy,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  most  ignorant  and  debased  and  hard-worked  manufacturing  operatives 
have  abundant  time  for  much  intellectual  cultivation.' 

In  regard  to  the  assertion  that  '  our  farmers  and  laboring  classes 
have  as  much  leisure  for  miscellaneous  reading  and  study  as  the 
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professional,'  although  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  Pres.  L.  is  cor- 
rect so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  yet  I  am  aware  that  those 
who  liave  never  made  the  comparison  for  themselves,  generally 
think  otherwise.  Personal  experience  and  much  observation  have 
taught  me  that  with  an  equal  thirst  for  information,  and  the  same 
facilities  for  procuring  books,  be,  there  is  no  class  of  men  wbo 
could  make  more  real  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  than 
farmers.  But  I  think  that  in  regard  to  the  state  of  things  in  Europe, 
there  is  a  little  mistake.  His  remarks  may  be  applicsible  to  a  few, 
but  not  to  the  mass  of  the  community  ;  they  form  die  exception 
rather  than  the  general  rule. 

In  speaking  of  the  evils  of  poverty,  he  takes  the  usual  grotmd, 
that  ignorance  is  its  cause.  He  does  not  expect  to  level  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  any  other  way  than  by 
properly  educating  the  latter.     The  following  are  his  remarks : 

*Gtve  them  an  education.  Provide  for  them  the  means  of  instructioa 
to  aa  great  an  extent  and  amount  as  possible.  A  well  educated  poor  youth 
will  (uways  rise  to  honorable  distinction.  One  successful  instance  will 
stimulate  others  to  try  the  same  course.  And  thus  a  spirit  of  emulation — 
an  ambition  to  excel  —  will  be  diffused  throughout  the  ranks  of  our  nocfr 
fellow  citizens,  which  will  speedily  elevate  them  to  a  respectable  standia£,» 
and  qualify  them  to  reach  the  highest  posts  of  honor  and  fortune.  This  is 
a  matter  of  every  day  occurrence  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 
There,  the  laboring  farmer  or  mechanic,  who  would  be  thought  a  very 
poor  man  in  Tennessee,  and  who  labors  more  intensely  Uian  a  Tennessee 
slave,  strives  by  every  effort  and  sacrifice  to  procure  for  one  or  more  of 
his  sons  a  liberal  education.  The  son,  thus  educated,  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
college,  is  able  to  provide  for  himself,  by  teaching  school  perhaps,  until  he 
studies  a  profession  —  assists  in  educating  his  younger  brothers  —  and,  by 
and  by,  appears  among  the  distinguished  lawyers,  physicians,  divines, 
professors,  legislators  or  judges  of  his  country.  The  good  old  father  and 
mother  are  then  amply  rewarded  for  all  their  toils  and  self-denial,  by  a 
gratefbl,  honorable  and  afHuent  posterity  ;  who  eause  their  sun  to  set  in 
peace,  and  their  gray  hairs  to  descend  with  joy  and  hope  to  the  grove. 

I  have  witnessed  hundreds  of  such  ca.ses.  Now  nothing  of  this  kind 
could  take  place  were  it  not  for  the  well  endowed  colleges  with  which  that 
portion  of  our  country  is  favored.  Colleges  are  there,  as  they  will  be  ev- 
ery where,  the  genuine  levellers  of  all  distinctions  created  by  mere  wealth. 
They  open  their  doors  wide,  and  dispense  their  honors  to  merit,  whether 
in  the  garb  of  pennry  or  affluence.  And  real  merit  will  presently  find  or 
create  a  path  to  just  pre-eminence.  The  poor  man's  son,  who  knows  that 
he  must  live  by  his  wits,  oflen  outstrips,  in  the  same  career,  the  rich  man's 
son  —  because  the  latter  trusts  to  his  expected  patrimony,  and  therefore 
despises  labor  and  exertion.  Visit  any  eastern  college,  and  you  will  find 
nearly  all  the  industrious  successful  students  belonging  to  the  middling 
and  poorer  classes.  Look  again  at  the  thousands  who  are  reputably  prac- 
tising the  learned  professions,  and  you  will  be  told  that  they  have  nobly 
risen  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life.  They  were  once  your  poor,  (per- 
haps despised)  studious  college  lads,  who  had  no  money  to  spend  in  the 
mad  frolics  and  ruinous  dissipation,  in  which  the  sons  of  fortune  and  family 
sought  notoriety  and  academic  renown  ;  but  who  have  long  since  dwindled 
into  comparative  insignificance,  or  sunk  into  a  premature  grave. 
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'  How  absurd  then  to  depreciate  and  denounce  colleges  as  being  hostile 
to  the  poor  or  beneficial  only  to  the  rich  !  The  truth  is,  the  rich  always 
build,  endow  and  sustain  them,  whilethe  comparatively  poor  reap  the  prin* 
cipal  advantage.  Were  our  opulent  citizens  desirous  to  erect  Uiemselves 
into  a  distinct  and  superior  order —  a  monied  aristocracy  —  they  could  not 
devise  a  surer  method  of  compassing  so  foul  a  design,  than  bv  discourag- 
ing and  frowning  upon  every  scheme  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge. 
Let  them  put  down  or  prevent  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  higher 
semioaries  —  of  colleges  and  universities  —  and  they  might  then  monopo- 
lize all  the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  state  ;  because  they  could  easi- 
ly educate  their  own  sons  abroad  at  any  expense,  and  thus  fit  them  for  the 
learned  professions  and  for  all  the  higher  offices  of  the  republic.  Will  the 
people  tamely  submit  to  so  gross  a  usurpation,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
cozened  out  of  their  dearest  birthright  and  most  valuable  privileges  ?' 

While  Pres.  L.  is  obvioasly  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
t'iOD,  be  is  by  do  means  visionary.  On  the  contrdry ,  his  suggestions 
are  eminently  practical.  He  takes  men  and  things  as  they  are ; 
and  with  clear-sighted  and  common  sense  views  of  what  they  may 
be  madcj  rather  than  of  what  it  is  desirable  they  should  be ;  he  goes 
directly  and  fearlessly  forward  to  the  task  which  he  assigns  him- 
self. This  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  following  remarks. 
The  writer  had  been  insisting  on  thp  importance  of  legislative  aid 
to  assist  in  giving  to  an  increased  number  of  the  poorer  class  the 
blessings  of  a  liberal  education. 

*In  this  way  too,,  the  state  would  soon  be  supplied  with  accomplish- 
ed achoolmasters.  For  be  it  known  and  remembered,  that  no  wJiere  on 
eazth  does  there  exist  a  good  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools,  ex- 
cept where  colleges  and  universities  are  most  generously  cherished ;  and 
wnere  the  largest  number  of  poor  youths  are  found  among  their  alumnL 
These  become  teachers  of  necessity.  This  is  matter  of  fact  —  of  univer- 
sal experience  -^and  the  most  ingenious  special  pleader  in  behalf  of  pop- 
ular education  cannot  cite  an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  truth  is,  the 
cause  of  colleges  and  of  schools  of  all  sorts  is  one  and  indivisible.  And  he 
who  should  attempt  to  establish  good  common  schools  without  colleges, 
would  be  compelled  to  import  a  monthly  cargo  of  foreign  teachers,  or  stand 
before  the  public  a  convicted  Utopian  visionary. 

Men  of  talents  and  of  adequate  literary  qualifications  will  never  be- 
come teachers  of  choice,  except  where  the  profession  is  both  lucrative  and 
honorable.  No  occupation  is  deemed  more  vexatious,  and  none  is  so  ut- 
teiiy  thankless.  But  men  will  teach  school  rather  than  starve  :  and  when 
onr  collefires  shall  send  forth  their  poor  graduates  who  must  immediately 
do  something  for  a  livelihood,  they  will  of  course  be  willing  to  teach. 
They  will  look  out  for  academies  or  classical  schools  in  the  first  instance : 
—  and  here  they  may  train  many  perhaps,  poor  like  themselves,  who  will 
teach  common  schools.  Thus,  in  time,  the  market  will  be  supplied.  All 
the  schools  will  co-operate  in  the  production  of  tliis  supply.  They  will 
mutually  aid  and  sustain  each  other.  The  most  gifted  and  enterprising 
lads  in  the  lowest  schools  will  contrive,  no  matter  how  poor,  to  advance 
to  the  higher ;  and  eventually  gain  admissiou  into  the  college.  And  thus 
the  whole  intellectual  machinery  will  be  fairly  at  work  ;  and,  by  the  state 
purse,  may  be  duly  kept  in  operation  forever. 
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Who  ever  heard  of  a  liherally  ^educated  man  who  irM  not  thd  liBany 
devoted  supporter  of  every  judicious  common  school  system  i  Such  an 
anomaly  our  country  has  not  yet  produced.  Our  most  illostrious  patrioli 
and  sages  have  been  the  founders  of  colleges,  and  apOMles  in  the  caum  of 
universal  education. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  our  country,  for  men  of  cottsideitblo  illftB« 
ence  to  boast  that  they  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  college  —  thtl, 
like  Franklin  and  Washington,  they  have  advanced  In  knowledge  and  re- 
putation by  their  own  unassisted  efibrts  ;  and  consequently,  that  coUegitt 
are  good  for  nothing,  or  at  best  fitted  only  for  the  training  of  drooea  unl 
blockheads.  Now,  besides  the  extreme  modesty  of  recording  their  owtt 
names  upon  the  same  tablets  with  Franklin  and  Washington,  they  might 
be  reminded  that  those  truly  great  men  never  uttered  such  a  boast,  tol 
never  decried  such  institutions.  Franklin  was  the  father  of  th6  Universi^ 
of  Pennsylvania^  and  Washington  endowed  a  college  in  his  native  iiate. 
No  man,  therefore,  will  ever  give  any  very  convincing  evidence  that  he 
resembles  Franklin  or  Washington,  by  a  supercilious  afRsctation  of  con- 
tempt for  collepres,  or  by  a  narrow,  invidious,  systematic^  malignant  hostil- 
ity towards  them.* 

But  to  quote  all  that  is  interesting  and  appropriate  to  my  present 

rurposc  would  be  to  quote  nearly  (he  whole  of  the  two  discotirses. 
shall  only  add,  therefore,  the  following  single  paragraph,  wfaichi 
shows  what  erroneous  notions  pievail  in  regard  to  telf'^education. 
Nothing  which  is  said  is  more  striking ;  and  DOtfaing,  it  is  believed, 
more  true. 

^  We  have  heard  and  read  much  of  self-made  andself-tftdght  mea.  The 
truth  is,  that  every  eminent  man  —  especially  among  the  literary,  the  «cd-> 
entific,  the  professional  —  has  been  a  self-made  man.  Baton  and  Lockl^ 
Milton  and  Newton,  Burke  and  Mansfield  were  as  truly  self-nade  tti 
self-tauffht  men,  as  were  Johnson  and  Franklin,  Ferguson  Imd  lUltMl^ 
house,  Herscbel  and  Fulton.  The  first  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  ft  tMik 
lege  directly,  the  latter  indirectly  :  and  all  attained  distinetioi  by  llii 
same  intellectual  process.  They  severally  availed  theniBclvee  of  iH  thft 
instruments  and  sources  of  knowledge  within  their  reach:  and  perseVMu 
ing  industrv,  as  a  law  of  their  existence,  ensured  thein  victory  and  boMiJii. 
Romford,  Hutton^  Davy,  Sherman,  Pope,  Wythe  were  as  mnch  xlebtofi  1ft 
the  college  as  were  Barrow^  Edwards,  Dwight,  Fox,  Scott  or  Cannilig^ 
The  books,  the  science,,  the  literary  taste,  the  universal  consideration  at- 
tendant on  superior  mental  endowments,  which  colleges  bed  created,  MMil- 
tiplied,  diffused,  and  everywhere  exhibited,  led  Franklift,  as  they  htm  M 
thousands,  to  imitate,  to  mastet,  to  emulate,  to  rival  the  excellence  tibMft 
presented  to  their  view  and  to  their  ambition,  ffaid  tdiere  Iwien  fiD  cc^gftft 
or  seminaries  of  liberal  learning  —  no  literary  or  scientific  enterprise  or 
spirit  abroad  —  Franktin  might  have  been  a  Confucius  or  a  Numa  amonff 
barbarians,  but  he  would  never  have  been  the  first  of  philosophers  and 
statesmen  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.* 

Mr  Luther's  address  embraces  a  great  variety  of  topics,  mMy-of 
which  are  of  the  deepest  interest  and  highest  practical  importance. 
His  great  object,  however,  seems  to  be,  to  expose  the  evil  tendency 
of  employing  children  so  many  liours  a  day  in  our  manufactories,  to 
the  neglect,  and  often  the  permanent  injury  of  their  health,  their 
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minds,  and  their  morals.  This  he  does,  not  so  much  by  directing  the 
public  attention  to  abuses  existing  in  this  country  —  though  he  has 
oocasionally  adverted  to  these  —  as  those  which  exist  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Europe  ;  and  which  he  thinks  must  eventually 
be  experienced  in  this  country,  unless  a  reform  can  be  effected. 
He  particularly  insists  on  the  importance  of  this  subject  with  refer- 
ence to  health.  His  address  is  replete  with  important  information, 
«nd  licbly  deserves  the  attention  of  every  American.  By  this  is 
QOt  meant  that  everything  which  is  said  deserves  the  unqualified 
Ofprohatum  of  every  American,  but  as  the  writer  may  be  supposed 
to  speak  the  sentiments  of  one  class  of  the  community,  his  opinions 
ought  to  be  known ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  many 
oftbem  are  just 

That  he  should  have  accompanied  his  remarks  by  a  severity 
which  borders  upon  unkindness,  and  may  even  be  construed  into 
that  very  abuse  of  which  he  himself  so  loudly  complains,  is  to  be 
regretted.  There  b  surely  some  regard  to  be  paid,  even  to  the 
manner  of  performing  a  duty,  however  imperious ;  and  it  certainly 
iflhrds  no  very  favorable  indication  of  the  state  of  a  person's  feel- 
ings when  he  tells  us  that  he  is  determined  to  ^hew  to  the  line^  and 
ki  the  chips  fly  in  tohoie  eyes  they  moj/n 

Nor  is  It  correct  to  insinuate  that  farmers,  mechanics,  manufactur- 
ers, &c,  *'  produce  all  the  wealth,'  which  exists ;  or  that  they 
'enjoy  only  a  small  portion  of  it  themselves.'  Franklin  and 
Watt*  and  Whitney,  while  merely  employing  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers in  conceiving  those  useful  inventions  whbh  they  afterwards 
brought  forth  —  and  he  whose  mind^  no  less  inventive,  has  laid 
the  plan  of  an  improved  school  book,  is  no  less  a  laborer ^  a  pro^ 
imur  of  wealthy  —  sl  working  man^  in  any  reasonable  sense  oi  the 
term,  than  he  who  raises  wheat,  or  manufactures  it  into  flour. 
And  as  to  actual  enjoyment  —  the  balance  is  altogether  in  favor  of 
the  very  classes  which  Mr  L.  think  f  enjoy  so  little.  They  eat 
more  wholesome  food,  they  digest  it  better ;  their  sleep  is  sound, 
sweet,  and  unbroken  ;  they  suffer  less  from  changes  of  tempera- 
lure  than  the  wealthy ;  and  their  industry  is  more  favorable  to 
morals,  and  quite  as  much  so  to  healthy  intellectual  development. 
On  thb  subject  I  speak,  not  only  from  theory  and  much  observa- 
tion, but  from  experience.  What  advantages  then,  in  this  point  of 
view,  does  wealth  afford  ?  I  do  not  ask,  what  advantages  it  might 
afford  ;  but  what  does  it  ? 

Bat  my  business  is  chiefly  with  Mr  Luther's  views  of  education. 
On  this  subject  he  adopts,  as  his  own  sentiments,  the  language  of 
Gen.  Brigham,  Mayor  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  and  every  Ameri- 
can will,  it  seems  to  me,  cheerfully  respond  to  them. 

*  In  a  free  government,  education  wnich  elevates  the  mind,  dif-^ 
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fuses  intelligence,  and  leads  to  virtue,  is  the  only  sure  foundatioo 
of  freedom  and  (jublic  safety.  Without  education,  a  portion  of  the 
community  is  cast  into  the  shade,  and  oftentimes  intellect  of  the 
6rst  order  is  lost  to  its  possessor  and  to  the  world.  Children  of 
the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  ought  to  be  instructed  both  in  let- 
ters and  morals,  and  no  state  op  society  can  excuse  the  neg- 
lect OF  IT.  If  we  wish  to  live  in  a  community  peaceably,  order- 
ly, free  from  excess,  outrage  and  crime,  we  must  use  our  exertions 
for  the  general  difiusion  of  education,  of  intelligence,  among 
every  class  of  our  citizens.  In  this  course  we  shall  find  our  inter- 
est and  happiness.  In  looking  over  the  catalogue  of  offenders  we 
shall  find  that  vice  of  every  kind  and  degree  most  generally  springs 
from  ignorance.  The  want  of  learning  and  moral  instruction  ]ezQS 
to  idleness,  dissipation  and  crime,  and  often  ends  in  ruin.' 

In  like  manner,  no  person  who  has  a  drop  of  patriotic  blood 
in  his  veins,  will  hesitate  to  deplore  with  Mr  L.  that  principle  of 
avarice  which  leads  men,  —  more  perhaps  in  this  country  than 
any  other  —  to  neglect  everything  else,  not  excepting  the  veiy 
education  of  their  children,  and  resort  to  ^  all  kinds  of  meanness  to 
get  rich.'      It  is  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible. 

But  1  have  not  time  at  present,  to  follow  Mr  L.  tlirough  the 
whole  course  of  his  remarks,  though  it  might  be  interesting  to  do 
so  ;  and  to  exhibit,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  the  un- 
measured abuse  to  which  the  factory  system  as  hitherto  conducted, 
subjects  very  young  children.  Mr  L.'s  pamphlet  is  before  the 
public,  and  they  should  read  it  for  themselves.  A  few  remarics  on 
some  of  the  prominent  topics,  must,  for  the  present,  suffice. 

As  you  have  often  called  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this 
subject,  they  will  easily  recollect  the  abuses  which  the  physical 
frames  of  the  poor  children  sustain,  in  the  manufactories  of  Great 
Britain.  Mr  L.  has  confirmed  your  statements,  and  presented  some 
kindred  facts  which  should  strike  us  with  horror.  He  has  shown, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  member  of  parliament,  that  in  a  worsted 
mill  employing  over  400  females,  the  average  longevity  is  not  more 
than  13  years.  A  surgeon  found  47  out  of  167  children  in  a  mill 
in  Manchester,  deformed  from  excessive  labor.  Mr  L.  has  shown 
that  they  often  labor  14  or  1«^  hours  a  day,  and  occasionally  16  or 
18.  It  is  easy  to  sustain  this  statement,  and  to  show  from  parlia- 
mentary documents  that  they  not  only  labor  16  or  18  hours  a  day 
in  some  cases,  but  occasionally  even  the  whole  night ! 

We  find  from  these  ver}'  documents  that  in  about  20  difl^rent 
manufacturing  towns  of  Great  Britain,  children  of  all  ages,  from 
seven  upward,  work  12  to  16  hours  daily,  and  not  a  few  all  night. 
*In  Glasgow,  near  1000  children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  old 
are  employed  till  11  to  12  at  night,  or  even  till  one  in  the   morning.' 
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It  should  be  remembered^  too,  that  much  of  the  labor  Is  performed 
ip  a  standing  posture,  or  with  the  body  a  little  stooping,  which  is 
equally  iajurious.  Some  of  these  children  are  made  so  deformed 
that  they  are  compelled,  if  life  lasts  so  long,  to  go  upon  crutches 
before  they  are  twenty  years  of  age.  Nothing  will  now  be  said  of 
the  flogging,  gagging,  bruising,  and  other  cruelties  which  are  well 
attested.  « 

In  view  of  facts  like  these,  surely  w^  cannot  wonder  that  the 
friends  of  humanity  should  watch  with  anxiety,  and  even  jealousy, 
the  introduction  into  this  country  of  a  system  which  is  made  so  op- 
pressive to  the  laboring  classes  of  England.  It  is  indeed  true  that 
io  the  infant  state  of  our  manufactures,  and  under  a  government 
whose  very  genius  fosters  the  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  tQ 
every  growing  abuse,  the  evils  so  loudly  complained  of  cannot  yet 
exbt  in  so  great  a  degree  as  in  the  old  countries.  Still  tliere  are 
startling  evils  already  apparent ;  and  should  it  seem  impossible  that 
children  can  ever  be  compelled  to  labor  in  this  manner  here,  let  it 
be  observed  that  this  address  mentions  many  instances  in  thiscoun- 
tiy,  where  13  or  14,  and  in  one  instance  between  15  and  16  hours 
01  actual  labor  are  already  required. 

As  Mr  L.  well  observes,  <  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
education  must  be,  and  is  almost  entirely  neglected,'  in  these 
cases  ;  and  that  such  '  manufacturing  establishments  are  extinguish* 
iog  the  flame  of  knowledge.'  This  t  conceive  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant topic  -~  next  to  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  body  —  to  which 
he  has  adverted.  I  know  full  well  that  provision  is  made  in  some 
places,  as  at  IjovoeU^  for  the  education  of  the  children  even  of  man- 
vfacturers  ;  and  the  facts  are  highly  creditable  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  factories,  as  well  as  to  the  friends  of  education  generally,  in 
those  places.  But  this  instruction  is,  after  all,  confined  to  a  few 
very  earlyyearsof  life,  or  as  at  the  Dyottville  Glass  Works,  near 
Philadelphia,  to  the  evening.  At  the  last  mentioned  place,  22^ 
boys,  some  of  whom  are  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  are  rer 
quired,  after  the  labors  of  the  day  are  finished,  to  go  to  the  school 
room  for  instruction.  If  these  evening  schools  do  not  take  up  the 
time  necessary  for  relaxation,  they  must  be  useful.  But  there  might 
be  a  set  hour  or  two  for  instruction,  during  the  day.  I  believe  that, 
nnerally  speaking,  a  laborer  would  accomplish  as  much  in  12 
hours,  if  one  of  them  was  devoted  to  study,  and  another  to  relax- 
ation of  some  sort,  as  if  he  worked  the  whole  time.  But  to  this 
rule  there  may  be  exceptions. 

I  have  inquired  of  intelligent  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with 
some  of  our  most  respectable  manufacturing  establishments  in 
this  country,  whether  some  plan  could  not  be  devised  — perhaps 
(SuDiliar  lectures  —  for  giving  laborers  of  all  ages,  such  daily  in- 
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struction  on  practical  subjects  as  would  be  adapted  to  their  means 
and  capacities,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  their  interest.  The  re- 
ply has  always  been  in  the  negative  ;  that  they  were  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  could  never  be  brought  to  desire  improvement,  or  to  attend 
to  instruction,  even  for  amusement :  that  the  only  way  to  get  along 
with  such  ignorant  people  was  to  keep  tliem  from  mischief,  by 
keeping  them  constantly  employed.  Now  this  view,  Mr  Editor — 
let  who  will  entertain  it — I  call  mental  tyranny;  the  worst,  and 
perhaps  the  only  tyranny  from  which  we  have  anything  to  fear  in 
this  country.  It  is  the  tyranny  of  those  whose  ignorance  of  human 
nature  is  -more,  if  possible,  to  be  regretted  than  the  want  of  scien- 
tific or  even  of  moral  instruction.  Experiment  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  has  shown,  most  conclusively,  that  no  class  of  men  are 
more  capable  —  few  more  desirous  —  of  information,  if  we  only 
adapt  our  instruction  to  their  condition,  than  the  farmer,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  manufacturer.  To  them,  unless  their  employments 
are  wholly  sedentary,  a  pleasing  book  or  a  familiar  lecture  is  an 
agreeable  amusement ;  and  familiar  conversational  discussion  of 
topics  which  they  understand,  more  so. 

In  proof  of  this  1  might  refer  the  readers  of  the  *  Annals'  to 
the  statements  which  you  have  presented  of  the  Agricultural  School 
at  Hofwyl.  There,  if  I  mistake  not,  Fellenberg's  experiments  have 
proved  most  conclusively  that  those  students  who  engage  in  active 
pursuits  in  the  open  air  during  the  day,  will  make  very  great  pro- 
gress, simply  by  devoting  the  evening  to  their  studies.  But  when 
the  employment  in  the  factory  is  sedentary ^  the  case  is  altered. 
Exercise  is  indispensable  —  and  study  at  evening  would  be  as  inju- 
rious as  disagreeable. 

Do  not  regard  me  as  an  enemy  to  American  manufactures  —  on 
the  contrary,  I  hail  them  as  fraught  with  great  blessings  to  the  com- 
munity, if  introduced  gradually,  and  conducted  by  men  of  the  prop- 
er character  and  spirit.  But  the  greatest  blessings  are  often  most 
open  to  abuse  ,  and  I  would  gladly  point  to  some  of  the  dangers  to 
which  their  introduction  is  exposed,  that  they  may  be  avoided. 
Facts  not  only  at  Hofwyl,  but  in  this  country,  show  most  clearly 
that  with  suitable  recreation  and  hours  of  instruction,  farms  and 
shops,  and  manufacturing  establishments  need  not  ^  extinguish  the 
flame  of  knowledge,'  but  on  the  contrary,  cause  it  to  bum  brighter. 
Were  the  case  of  an  individual  of  much  consequence,  I  might  say 
that  I  seldom,  if  ever  made  more  progress  in  knowledge  in  any  six 
months  of  my  life — or  read  more  —  than  when  laboring  exces- 
sively hard  on  the  farm. 

When,  and  how,  and  where  the  work  of  reformation  in  education 
shall  begin,  Mr  Luther  has  not  told  us  so  distinctly  as  President  L. 
But  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  acknowledged  organ  of  those  who  mo- 
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nopojize  the  appellation  of  '  Working  Men ;'  and  we  know  it  is 
customary  for  the  '  party'  to  speak  of  colleges  as  anti-republican  — 
as  monopolies  of  learning  —  as  favorites  ofthe  few,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  many  —  as  calculated  to  prepare  a  few  hundred  young  men 
to  spend  their  time  in  patching  up  the  present  state  of  things  and 
lord  it  over  others  —  as  drones  in  the  public  hive  —  if  not  as 
vampyres  to  draw  the  heart's  blood  of  the  public.  They  maintain 
diat  there  is  no  hope  for  us,  but  in  '  equal  universal  education ;'  —  and 
not  a  few  of  their  number  believe  that  the  whole  rising  generation 
should  be  educated  —  or  rather  instructed,  for  education  does  not 
appear  to  be  included  in  the  scheme  —  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  system. 

To  those  who  entertain  this  notion  of  things,  I  would  recommend 
President  Lindsley's  arguments ;  for  they  appear  to  me  conclusive. 
Pres.  L.  is  no  sectarian  —  no  monopolist  —  no  aristocrat  —  no 
anti-republican.  He  is  a  warm  hearted  friend  of  the  people  ;  and 
would  be  one  of  the  last  persons  in  these  United  States  to  give 
countenance  to  any  measures  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  or  liberties  of  his  fellow  citizens,  or  diminish  their 
happiness. 

To  me,  it  is  exceedingly  painful  to  find  some  of  these  very 
individuals  who  fancy  they  are  the  only  producing  class  of  citizens, 
among  the  most  unchariiable  and  exclusive.  All  good  sense,  and 
patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  practical  knowledge  seems  to  be 
delegated  to  them  alone ;  —  and  yet  their  motto  is,  *  All  men  were 
created  free  and  equal.'  Twentyfive  years  ago  I  lived  in  a  part 
of  New  England  where  nothing  but  spelling,  reading  and  writing 
were  permitted  in  the  public  schools,  during  the  day.  Once  or 
twk^  a  week,  a  few  of  thcoldest  scholars,  collected  in  the  evening 
to  study  arithmetic.  Ten  years  afterwards,  arithmetic  was,  after 
much  opposition,  admitted  ;  ten  years  still  later,  geography,  after  se- 
rious opposition,  gained  admittance  ;  and  quite  lately  grammar.  I 
speak  not  of  a  single  school  only,  but  of  many  in  the  same  region. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  at  the  earliest  period  here  mentioned, 
to  bear  parents  denounce  all  '  learning,'  as  they  called  it,  except  a 
little  knowledge  of  reading,  spelling  and  writing,  and  simple  arith- 
metic, as  highly  injurious,  and  calculated  to  unfit  its  possessor  for 
practical  life.  Nay,  many  went  even  farther  than  this,  and  regard- 
ed every  person,  in  proportion  as  he  was  liberally  educated,  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy,  and  believed  him  dangerous  in  church  or  state. 
It  is  not  a  little  encouraging,  however,  to  find  that  every  successive 
victory  achieved  over  this  ill-founded  prejudice,  renders  future  con- 

auests  more  easy  and  certain.    In  the  case  I  have  just  mentioned, 
36  second  new  branch  which  was  introduced,  met  with  less  oppo- 
sition than  the  first — the  third  than  the  second,  and  so  on. 
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Now  it  is  by  falling  in  with  these  prejudices,  unreasonable  as 
they  are,  that  the  monopolizing  and  exclusive  tone  of  the  working 
mefii  as  they  are  called,  has  become  in  any  measure  popular ;  and 
it  is  by  humoring  them,  that  it  must  be  sustained.  It  is  not  long 
since  I  heard  one  of  this  class  say  —  and  he  has  considerable  in6u* 
ence  —  that  he  heartily  wished  every  species  of  schools  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  except  the  common  schools,  were  ^sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean !' 

For  my  own  part  I  was  trained  in  one  of  the  occupations  which 
this  new  monopoly  view  so  favorably  ;  viz.  that  of  agriculture.  The 
little  instruction  i  have  received,  was  almost  wholly  in  a  eotnmon 
school.  Nay,  I  have  even  been  trained  to  entertain  a  prejudio9 
dgainst  high  schools  and  colleges.  My  sympathies  are  with  the 
common  schools  and  common  people,  and  not  at  all  with  hirii 
schools  or  colleges,  or  the  learned  professions.  Gladly  would  I  do 
all  in  my  power  to  elevate  the  '  people '  —  nothing  to  depress 
them.  X  et  the  observation  of  facts  has  convinced  me  that  colleges 
and  professional  men  are  necessary  —  nay  indispensable;  —  and 
most  so  to  those  who,  while  they  are  trained  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual light  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  shedding  oo  their 
path,  are  most  forward  to  condemn  them.  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
even  the  length  of  Pres.  Lindsley's  remarks  concerning  lawyers ; 
although  I  admit  the  truth  of  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  learned  quackery  which  exists  in  all  the  professions.  But  take 
these  professions  as  a  body  —  I  speak  of  them  now  as  tliey  have  al* 
ways  been  found  in  the  United  States,  —  and  I  appeal  to  historj 
if  any  body  of  men  of  equal  numbers,  ever  proved  tliemselves 
stronger  friends  of  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  and  rights  of 
mankind,  than  they  have  done  since  the  dawn  of  the  Americao 
revolution.  On  some  points,  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  —  such  as  common  education,  for  example  —  they  may  not 
nave  been  the  most  intelligent ;  but  none  have  been  more  devoted 
to  the  public  good. 

Nor  are  these  classes  entitled  to  the  apjpellation  of  drones,  merely 
because  their  labors  are  not  precisely  oi  tlie  kind  which  our  new 
monopolists  choose  to  regard  with  favor.*    We  hear,  of  some  of 

*  We  have  remarked  in  a  previous  article  — '  We  fp.el  our  inferiority  in  looktqg 
at  the  vigorous  men  who  are  accustomed  to  bodily  labor.'  This  is  mortifjrinc 
enough  in  itself —  but  it  is  still  more  so  to  be  taunted  and  libelled  on  aocount  of  R 
—to  oe  called  *  the  unproductive*  —  *  the  consumer,'  *  the  drone  of  society/ 
.  We  would  ask  those  who  so  liberally  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of 
*  producers,' and <  working  men,'  what  it  is  that  constitutes  production?  Does 
the  cutler  create  the  iron,  or  does  he  only  change  its  form,  and  render  it  more 
valuable,  and  liiore  useful  ?  And  is  on6  ot  these  suicidal  writers  loss  so,  who  con* 
fers  a  tenfold  usefulness  and  value  on  a  piece  of  paper  by  covering  it  with  the 
productions  of  his  mind  ?  Is  the  knife,  or  the  sword  more  useful  to  society,  thun 
the  address,  or  the  essi^,  which  may  rouse  hundreds  to  useful  and  Tirtuous  «c» 
tiooyor  destivy  the  tremeiftdoas  power  of  some  evil-doer— nay,  sone  tyrant? 
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tbein,  that  they  laboronly  a  few  hours  in  a  day,  and  perhaps  a 
day  or  two  in  a  week — and  are  idle  the  rest  of  the  time.  Now 
I  happen  to  know  that  these  things  are  not  so  ; — I  mean  to  any 
considerable  extent.  No  men  as  a  body  wear  themselves  out  faster, 
ia  what  they  regard  as  the  best  service  they  can  do  for  the  people, 
than  the  majority  of  the  very  men  who  are  thus  stigmatized.  If 
they  misapply  their  labors  let  them  be  informed ;  and  let  the  world 
have  the  benefit  of  a  better  influence.  If  when  I  earned  my  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  my  face  at  the  plough  and  spade,  I  was  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  a  working  man,  I  am  not  less  so  now  that  I  toil 
more  hours  in  a  day  and  sweat  more  profusely  at  labor,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  merely  literary. 

The  question  is  again  and  again  asked ;  How  do  literary  men 
contrive  to  spend  their  time  ?  Now  he  who  would  ask  this  ques- 
tion would  not  be  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  real,  unequivocal 
answer.  Tell  him  that  to  trace  out  the  origin,  and  character,  and 
relations  of  a  single  word,  may  sometimes  cost  a  man  a  day,  or  a 
week's  labor,  and  that  this  labor  is  all  productive  ;  —  that '  a  word 
may  possibly  move  a  continent,'  or  be  the  means  of  '  saving  a 
soul '  —  and  what  will  he  do  but  stare ;  unless  perhaps  he  thinks  of 
a  straight  jacket  for  you,  supposing  that '  much  learning  has  made 
you  mad  ?'  Yet  the  statement  would  be  obviously  correct.  I  am 
usually  deemed  a  '  practical  man,'  and  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  boldly 
and  fearlessly  to  assert  that  we  need  more  than  we  now  have,  of 
these  very  men  who  are  willing  to  toil  and  sweat  a  day  or  week  at 
a  word,  if  necessary.  It  is  often  such  men  that  are  the  greatest  of 
benefactors.  They  raise  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
rally  round  ;  they  spread  the  light  of  human  knowledge  far  and 
wide  for  many  to  walk  in,  who  afterwards  forgetfully  or  ignorantly 
curse  them  or  their  profession  for  it,  when  they  ought  to  '  hless.^ 
We  are  apt  indeed  to  think  these  labors  lost^  but  it  is  not  so.  As 
well  might  you  suppose  the  labor  of  a  public  prince  lost,  who  in 
time  of  a  famine,  and  in  pouring  out  his  stores  of  grain  for  his  sub- 
jects to  come  and  gather  up,  should  raise  the  apex  of  the  pile  so 
high  that  it  could  scarcely  be  reached.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
higher  the  centre  of  the  heap,  the  greater  would  be  its  contents, 
and  the  greater  the  circumference  of  the  base  for  his  subjects  to 
surround  ?  A. 

And  if  those  who  deem  the  literary  man  an  idler,  will  not  try  the  experiment  suf- 
ficient] j  to  know  that  *  study  is  the  hardest  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun,'  let 
them  mark  the  pale,  emaciated  figure,  and  the  tottering  step  which  it  so  often 
produces,  and  tell  us,  what  bodily  labor,  without  vice,  thus  wastes  the^  human 
powei'  ?  Shame  upon  those  who  thus  liliel  themselves  and  their  brethren  in  men* 
tal  effort,  while  they  abandon  all  bodily  labor  for  the  *  unproducUve'  employment 
of  a  *  drooe !'  —  Editor. 
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Now  it  is  by  falling  in  with  these  prejudicesi  UDreasonable  as 
they  are,  that  the  monopolizing  and  exclusive  tone  of  the  workuig 
mm^  as  they  are  called,  has  become  in  any  measure  popular ;  and 
it  is  by  humoring  them,  that  it  must  be  sustained.  It  is  not  long 
since  I  heard  one  of  this  class  say  —  and  he  has  considerable  inOu- 
ence  —  that  he  heartily  wished  every  species  of  schook  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  except  the  common  schools,  were  ^sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean !' 

For  my  own  part  I  was  trained  in  one  of  the  occupations  which 
this  new  monopoly  view  so  favorably  ;  viz.  that  of  agriculture.  The 
little  instruction  i  have  received,  was  almost  wholly  in  a  common 
school.  Nay,  I  have  even  been  trained  to  entertain  a  prejudio9 
dgainst  high  schools  and  colleges.  My  sympathies  are  with  the 
common  schools  and  common  people,  and  not  at  all  with  hidi 
schools  or  colleges,  or  the  learned  professions.  Gladly  would  I  do 
all  in  my  power  to  elevate  the  <  people '  —  nothing  to  depress 
them.  X  et  the  observation  of  facts  has  convinced  me  that  colleges 
and  professional  men  are  necessary  —  nay  indispensable  ;  —  and 
most  so  to  those  who,  while  they  are  trained  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual light  which  they  have  been  instrumental  in  shedding  oo  their 
path,  are  roost  forward  to  condemn  them.  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
even  the  length  of  Pres.  Lindsley's  remarks  concerning  lawyers ; 
altliough  I  admit  the  truth  of  his  statements  in  regard  totbeamouitf 
of  learned  quackery  which  exists  in  all  the  professions.  But  take 
these  profes«ons  as  a  body  —  I  speak  of  them  now  as  they  have  al* 
ways  been  found  in  the  Untied  States^  —  and  I  appeal  to  historj 
if  any  body  of  men  of  equal  numbers,  ever  proved  tliemselves 
stronger  friends  of  both  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  and  rights  of 
mank'md,  than  they  have  done  since  the  dawn  of  the  Americao 
revolution.  On  some  points,  connected  with  the  welfare  of  tbft 
people  —  such  as  common  education,  for  example  —  they  may  not 
have  been  the  most  intelligent ;  but  none  have  been  more  devoted 
to  the  public  good. 

Nor  are  these  classes  entitled  to  the  apjpellation  of  drones^  merely 
because  their  labors  are  not  precisely  of  the  hnd  which  our  new 
monopolists  choose  to  regard  with  favor.*    We  liear.of  some  of 

*  We  have  remarked  in  a  previous  article  — '  We  feel  our  inferiority  in  lookipg 
at  the  vigorous  men  who  are  accustomed  to  bodily  labor.'  This  is  mortifyinc 
enough  in  itself —  but  it  is  still  more  so  to  be  taunted  and  libelled  on  account  ofK 
—to  DO  called  *  the  unproductive'  —  *  the  consumer,*  *■  the  drone  of  society/ 
.  We  veould  ask  those  who  so  liberally  assume  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of 
*  producers,'  and  <  working  men,'  what  it  is  that  constitutes  production  ?  Does 
the  cutler  create  the  iron,  or  does  he  only  change  its  form,  and  render  it  more 
valuable,  and  liiore  useful  ?  And  is  on6  ot  these  suicidnl  writers  less  so,  who  coo* 
fers  a  tenfold  usefulness  and  value  on  a  piece  of  paper  by  covering  it  with  tbo 
productions  of  his  mind  ?  Is  the  knife,  or  the  sword  more  useful  to  society,  than 
the  address,  or  the  essay,  which  may  rouse  hundreds  to  useful  and  virtuous  «o» 
tiooyor  destroy  tlie  tremeiftdoas  power  of  some  evil-doer-*- nay,  some  tyrant? 
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tbem,  that  they  labor-only  a  few  hours  in  a  day,  and  perhaps  a 
day  or  two  in  a  week  —  and  are  idle  the  rest  of  the  time.  Now 
I  happen  to  know  that  these  things  are  not  so  ;  —  I  mean  to  any 
considerable  extent.  No  men  as  a  body  wear  themselves  out  faster, 
in  what  they  regard  as  the  best  service  they  can  do  for  tlie  people, 
than  the  majority  of  the  very  men  who  are  thus  stigmatized.  If 
they  misapply  their  labors  let  them  be  informed ;  and  let  the  world 
have  the  benefit  of  a  better  influence.  If  when  I  earned  my  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  my  face  at  the  plough  and  spade,  I  was  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  a  working  man,  I  am  not  less  so  now  that  I  toil 
more  hours  in  a  day  and  sweat  more  profusely  at  labor,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  merely  literary. 

The  question  is  again  and  again  asked  ;  How  do  literary  men 
contrive  to  spend  their  time  ?  Now  he  who  would  ask  this  ques- 
tbn  would  not  be  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  real,  unequivocal 
answer.  Tell  him  that  to  trace  out  the  origin,  and  character,  and 
relations  of  a  single  word,  may  sometimes  cost  a  man  a  day,  or  a 
week's  labor,  and  that  this  labor  is  all  productive  ;  —  that  '  a  word 
may  possibly  move  a  continent,'  or  be  the  means  of  '  saving  a 
soul '  —  and  what  will  he  do  but  stare ;  unless  perhaps  he  thinks  of 
a  straight  jacket  for  you,  supposing  that  '  much  learning  has  made 
you  mad  ?'  Yet  the  statement  would  be  obviously  correct.  I  am 
usually  deemed  a  '  practical  man,'  and  yet  1  do  not  hesitate  boldly 
and  fearlessly  to  assert  that  we  need  more  than  we  now  have,  of 
these  very  men  who  are  willing  to  toil  and  sweat  a  day  or  week  at 
a  word,  if  necessary.  It  is  often  such  men  that  are  the  greatest  of 
benefactors.  They  raise  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  mankind  to 
rally  round ;  they  spread  the  light  of  human  knowledge  far  and 
wide  for  many  to  walk  in,  who  afterwards  forgetfully  or  ignorantly 
curse  them  or  their  profession  for  it,  when  they  ought  to  *  hless.* 
We  are  apt  indeed  to  think  these  labors  lost^  but  it  is  not  so.  As 
well  might  you  suppose  the  labor  of  a  public  prince  lost,  who  in 
time  of  a  famine,  and  in  pouring  out  his  stores  of  grain  for  his  sub- 
jects to  come  and  gather  up,  should  raise  the  apex  of  the  pile  so 
high  that  it  could  scarcely  be  reached.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
higher  the  centre  of  the  heap,  the  greater  would  be  its  contents, 
and  the  greater  the  circumference  of  the  base  for  his  subjects  to 
surround  ?  A. 

And  if  tho0e  who  deem  the  literary  man  an  idler,  wiH  not  try  the  experiment  suf- 
ficientljr  to  know  that  *  study  is  the  hardest  work  that  is  done  under  the  sun/  let 
them  mark  the  pale,  emaciated  figure,  and  the  tottering  step  which  it  so  often 
produces,  and  tell  us,  what  bodily  labor,  without  vice,  thus  wastes  the  human 
powei'  ?  Shame  upon  those  who  thus  libel  themselves  and  their  brethren  in  men- 
tal effort,  while  they  abandon  all  bodily  labor  for  the  *  unproductive'  employment 
of  a « drooe  V  —  Editor. 
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Art.  III.  —  Obstacles  to  Improvement  in  Education. 

[For  tiM  Anoala  of  Bduealioo.] 

Mr  Editor.  —  In  looking  around  upon  the  friends  of  EducatioD 
and  examining  their  conduct,  and  comparing  it  with  what  it  was 
two  or  three  years  since,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  an  evident 
<  falling  off'  in  ardor  and  devotion  to  the  great  cause  in  wbicll 
they  bad  embarked  and  set  sail  with  a  fine  breeze,  not  long  siocei 
and  had  already  made  considerable  progress.  This  certainly  is  to 
be  deeply  lamented,  while  there  yet  remains  so  '  much  land  to  bQ 
possessed.'  Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  assert  thU 
this  is  generally  the  case.  No  ;  far  from  it  is  the  fact ;  although  in 
very  few,  if  any  cases,  has  the  interest  gone  on  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  licht  which  is  pouring  in  upon  us  from  the  various  hh 
minaries  which  have  recently  arisen  upon  our  land,  with  their  liib- 
giving  rays. 

I  have  noticed  among  the  persons  just  mentioned,  three  claiSflS, 
totally  distinct  from  each  other,  in  their  principles  of  action,  and  in 
the  causes  of  their  declension. 

L  Those  who  engaged  in  the  work  from  the  mere  impulse  ol 
the  moment,  and  from  the  excitement  and  charm  produced  by  nov- 
elty, at  the  commencement  of  those  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Ed- 
ucation, which  have  so  eminently  distinguished  the  few  years  ju|( 
past. 

Respecting  this  class,  I  shall  say  but  little,  for  the  sooner  m 
discover  the  rotten  props  of  any  cause,  the  better  for  the  success  pi 
our  undertaking.  It  is  best  they  should  be  removed  before.  I 
great  weight  rests  upon  them,  as  it  will  occasion  far  less  derange- 
ment and  trouble.  But  the  other  classes  consist  of  different  materi* 
aU  —  of  men  with  good  motives,  and  devoted  to  the  best  intereiMl 
of  society,  yet  under  the  influence  of  mistaken  views  in  relation  Ic 
this  subject.  I  shall  therefore  suggest  a  few  thoughts  in  relation  U 
them.    And, 

II.  Those  who  suppose  the  work  of  reform  in  education  is  neail] 
or  Quite  completed. 

To  those,  who  are  particularly  conversant  with  our  commoi 
schools,  it  may  appear  strange,  that  any  one  should  entertain  sod 
an  opinion.  But  strange  though  it  be,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  TUi 
sentiment,  no  doubt,  proceeds  from  ignorance  upon  the  subject,  w 
a  few  facts  will  show. 

The  facts  1  am  going  to  mention,  to  show  something  of  the  stall 
of  public  opinion,  exist  in  the  enlightened  state  —  Connecticiit 
They  would  not,  I  think,  apply  in  so  many  instances  in  Mas8achi» 
setts  as  in  Connecticut,  but  in  some  of  the  states,  they  would  in 
more. 
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In  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  State,  lying  upon  the  bank  of 
the  noble  Connecticut,  is  a  school-house,  which  I  will  attempt  to 
describe..  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  (not  on  a  green, 
but  simply  in  the  street,  of  the  same  width  here,  as  it  is  through 
the  town,  three  or  four  miles)  carriages  passing  both  sides  of  it  as 
near  it  as  they  can  without  danger  of  becoming  entangled  among  the 
boards  which  once  formed  a  part  of  the  outer  covering,  as  numben 
of  them  still  adhere  by  one  end  to  the  building,  and  some,  indeed, 
sdll  remain  fixed  in  their  original  place.  A  great  part  of  them 
however,  by  their  entire  absence  from  the  spot  where  they  were 
originally  fastened,  give  undoubted  evidence  that  they  have  per- 
formed the  useful  office  of  kindling  the  fire.  The  house  is  about 
20  feet  long,  by  16  wide,  constructed  with  admirable  economy , 
having  no  superfluous  rooms,  appropriated  for  an  entry,  place  of 
deposit  for  wood,  scholars'  clothes,  &c,  &c,  but  the  outer  and  only 
door  opens,  mto  the  inner  and  only  room !    The  wood  has  the 

Ejection  provided  by  nature,  viz.  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven. 
ing  well  saturated  with  water,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
it  does  not  afford  the  opportunity  of  wasting  it,  as  it  cannot  be 
burned  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  Then  the  clothes  can  be  used 
for  either  cushions  or  nnats,  as  the  circumstances  or  inclinations  of 
the  owners  prompt  them.  There  are  between  80  and  100  scholars 
to  assemble  here  and  spend  the  day,  and  it  will  beat  once  seen 
that  they  could  never  endure  it  in  so  small  a  room,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  I  have  mentioned,  viz.  that  the  covering  is  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  so  that  fresh  currents  of  February  air  flow  in 
from  all  quarters^ 

This  house  was  built  almost  100  years  since.  There  is  not  a 
angle  shade  or  tree  of  any  kind  near  it  in  the  road,  although  the 
street  in  other  places  is  well  supplied  with  them.     The  soil  is 

Siite  sandy,  and  by  the  help  of  the  carriages  is  kept  soft,  through 
e  summer,  so  that  it  does  not  hurt  the  children  to  run  over  it, 
and  besides  their  clothes  soon  get  so  covered,  as  to  almost  prevent 
tbeir  wearing  out  at  all.  One  old  man,  who  was  addressed  upon 
the  subject  of  building  a  new  school-house,  said,  '  the  house  did 
very  well  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  1  don't  see  why  it  won't  now.' 
Such  sentiments  prevailed,  and  they  could  not  build  a  house. 
This  apathy  is  not  for  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  better  schools  and  school-houses  than  theirs  ;  for  there  has  just 
been  an  excellent  building  constructed,  in  the  same  town,  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  and  one  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  others ; 
and  a  school  is  conducted  there  in  a  manner  well  deserving  of  im- 
itation. But  it  is  because  they  do  not  feel  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  education.  The  importance  of  mental  culture,  they 
never  will  in  any  measure  see,  unless  the  friends  of  Education  are 
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constantly  engaged  in  endeavoring  to  rouse  their  attention.  And 
let  no  one  think  it  a  trifling  subject,  or  fancy  that  the  work  is 
already  accomplished,  we  have  but  begun  to  move  public  senti- 
ment ;  —  and  if  we  stop  here,  we  in  a  short  time,  lose  all  we  have 
gained ;  and  the  cause  of  Education  goes  back,  where  it  was  ten 

i rears  ago.  Onward,  then,  should  be  the  motto  of  every  one,  who 
oves  his  country  or  his  species.  We  should  never,  for  one  mo- 
ment, be  satisfied,  until  every  hamlet  in  our  land  -^  nay,  in  the 
world,  is  supplied  with  a  school,  and  that  school  is  as  perfect  as 
human  wisdom,  care,  and  labor  can  make  it. 

III.  I  have  found  a  class  of  men,  who  are  discouraged  by  the 
opposiuon  with  which  they  meet,  from  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
Said  a  distinguished  clerg}'man  in  a  pleasant  village  in  Connecticut, 
to  me,  a  few  days  since,  ^  1  think  it  is  as  well  to  give  up  and  not 
try  to  do  anything  more.     A  majority  of  the  people  here  are  op- 

Eosed  to  all  improvement  in  schools,  and  we  can  do  nothing.  We 
ave  tried  refusing  to  give  certificates  to  teachers,  who  were  not 
qualified,  but  the  people  will  employ  and  pay  them,  notwithstand- 
ing. One  teacher  was  refused  a  certificate,  who  had  taught  fifteen 
winters.  He  was  miserably  ignorant,  in  short,  of  everything, 
but  the  most  freouent  and  thorough  manner  of  applying  the  birch 
to  his  pupils.  He  thought  It  hard  to  be  refused,  went  to  another 
town,  passed  examination,  and  went  on  with  his  school.  The 
people  were  dissatisfied  that  he  was  turned  away  —  you  can't  make 
them  understand  —  it's  of  no  use  to  try  —  I  must  give  it  up  —  let 
them  go  on  as  they  choose.' 

'  But,'  said  I, '  my  dear  sir,  I  think  you  greatly  err.  This'  in- 
deed shows  the  difficulty  of  our  task.  It  shows  the  magnitude  of 
our  undertaking.  It  shows  that  laws  are  of  no  avail,  further  than 
they  are  supported  by  public  opinion.  It  shows  us  the  proper 
and  only  field,  in  which  we  can  exert  a  favorable  and  abiding  in- 
fluence. We  must  mould  and  transform  public  opinion.  This  is 
a  slow  process,  to  be  sure.  It  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  But 
place  before  a  community  truth  in  its  simple,  undisguised  beauty 
and  force ;  and  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  its  effect  in  time. 

'  I  think,  Sir,  you  may  hope,  if  you  press  on,  striving  to  improve 
the  taste  and  habits  of  your  people,  to  see  them,  in  time,  reformed 
essentially  ;  and  you  will  have  their  good  wishes,  attention  and  co- 
operation in  your  schools ;  and  will  see  them  growing  in  useful- 
ness, and  raising  up  a  generation  that  shall  be  wiser  than  their 
fathers.' 

In  the  same  place,  I  saw  a  young  gentleman,  who  is  a  member 
of  a  Lyceum,  which  has  been  formed  and  sustained  thus  far,  in  the 
face  of  great  and  numerous  obstacles,  by  a  few  enterprising  young 
men,  who  have  encountered  the  coldness  of  some,  ^he  opposition 
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of  others,  and  from  others  still,  they  have  borne  contempt  and  rid- 
icule. They  have  gone  steadily  forward  in  their  work,  meeting 
weekly  and  hearing  a  lecture,  not  from  some  learned  professor,  but 
from  one  of  their  own  number,  together  with  a  discussion  upon 
some  subject  previously  appointed.  They  have  gradually  gained 
growth,  their  meetings  are  now  very  well  attended,  and  a  good 
degree  of  interest  is  manifested.  'JBut,'  said  he, '  a  few  individ- 
uals have  nearly  all  the  work  to  do  —  say  three  or  four  —  and  it  is 
quite  a  task — 'for  we  must  first  accomplish  our  daily  labor,  and 
then  prepare  ibr  the  Lyceum,  and  preparing  so  often  as  we  are 
obliged  to  do,  makes  quite  a  burdensome  tax ;  and  indeed,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  bear  it  any  longer.  If  the  people  will  not  join  us, 
and  bear  a  part  of  the  burden,  (in  which  case  it  would  be  light) 
we  must  ^ve  up  the  society,  for  it  i;5  tasking  us  rather  too  hard.* 

^  But  my  firiend,'  I  observed,  ^  you  know  not  how  much  good 
m^y  be  accomplished  by  these  efforts.  Go  on.  Exert  yourself 
to  the  utmost,  if  need  be  ;  you  will,  in  time,  see  the  effect  of  your 
labors.  You  will  train  the  generation  now  coming  upon  the  stage, 
for  usefulness.  Though  you  cannot  make  an  alteration  in  those 
who  have  grown  old  in  their  bad  habits,  and  have  unalterably 
formed  their  tastes  averse  to  intellectual  pleasures  and  improve- 
ments, still  you  can  mould  the  minds  of  those  who  are  yet  suscep- 
tible of  receiving  impressions,  to  something  better.  You  can  have 
the  cheering  reflection,  in  the  midst  of  your  labors,  that  you  are 
spending  your  strength  for  the  good  of  society ;  and  many  lips  will 
yet  praise  you. 

^  But  my  friend,  you  who  make  this  exertion  will  receive  ample 
reward  in  the  personal  benefit,  you  will  derive  from  it.  This  will 
be  to  you  greater,  far  greater,  than  it  can  be  to  any  one  else.  *Tis 
good  for  the  mind  to  be  exerted,  even  to  its  utmost  stretch.  It 
thus  acquires  strength  and  elasticity.  Go  on  then,  my  friend  — 
shrink  not  from  the  burden  thus  imposed  upon  you.  Press  forward. 
Do  good.  Get  good.  Thus  your  sun  of  usefulness,  and  happi- 
ness too,  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter,  until  the  perfect  day. 
Should  you  be  permitted  to  live  until  grey  hairs  shall  cover  your 
head,  how  sweet  will  be  the  reflections,  which  will  fill  your  mind, 
as  you  look  around  upon  the  thriving,  intelligent  and  happy  youth 
about  you  growing  up  with  correct  habits,  fitting  for  usefulness  and 
honor  in  life  ;  -and  feel  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  directing 
their  minds  into  the  proper  channel.' 

To  me,  Mr  Editor,  it  seems  that  the  friends  of  the  human  race, 
and  promoters  of  improved  forms  of  Education,  must  awake  anew 
to  the  objects  before  them,  and  press  forward  with  more  ardor. 
As  I  said  in  the  commencement,  I  do  not  mean  all,  but  many, 

L  We  must  engage  in  the  work  from  principle. 
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II.  We  must  not  imadne  it  completed,  until  the  last  possible 
means  of  Instruction  Emd  Education  are  enjoyed  throughout  the 
world. 

III.  We  must  not  be  discouraged,  let  what  will  oppose. 

A  Country  Tsachbr. 


Art.  IV. — Importance  of  Mental  Discipline. 

Mr  Editor,  —  In  a  recent  number  of  the  ^  Annals  of  Educa* 
tion'  I  met  with  the  following  language :  —  'It  has  been  remarked 
by  some  one,  that  the  man  who  has  contrived  to  make  two  blades 
01  grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  has  rendered  an  import- 
ant service  to  his  country.  A  service  no  less  important  is  rendered 
by  the  man  who  has  contrived  to  save  half  the  time  whk^b  has  been 
spent  in  acquiring  any  branch  of  useful  learning.' 

Now,  Sir,  in  my  view,  these  statements  may,  or  may  not  be 
correct,  according  to  the  meaning  of  those  who  make  them.  Is 
there  no  danger  of  exhausting  a  soil  by  excess  of  heat,  and  other 
artificial  means  of  stimulation,  so  as  to  render  the  proprietor,  and 
consequently  the  country,  losers  ?  And  may  there  not  be  danger 
too,  in  hastening  by  every  possible  means  tlie  development  of  the 
mind? 

If  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  referred,  meant  to  apply  his  remark 
exclusively  to  the  subject  before  him  —  if  he  only  intended  to  af- 
firm that  he  who  contrives  to  save  half  the  time  which  is  now 
wasted  in  learning  to  read  and  write  the  English  language^'^^ 
then,  it  may  be  nearer  the  truth  than  if  it  were  intended  to  be  of 
more  extensive  application.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means  to 
inculcate  the  idea  that  the  shortest  road  to  any  science  is,  of  neces- 
sity, the  best  J  —  an  opinion  which  is  becoming  quite  common  — 
then  I  must  be  allowed  to  dissent ;  for  I  believe  it  to  be  productive 
of  immense  mischief ;  — and  that  unless  the  public  mind  be  speed- 
ily set  right  in  this  respect,  its  effect  can  be  none  other  than  to  roll 
back  the  wheels  of  improvement. 

In  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  every  one 
is  ready  to  admit,  at  least  in  theory^  that  there  is  a  twofold  object 
to  be  attained ;  viz.,  the  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties  ^  and  the 
acquisition  of  Icnowledgc ;  and  that  the  last  is  by  no  means  the  least 
in  point  of  importance.  If  a  royal  road  could  be  discovered  to 
either  of  these,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  e,enerally  be  followed. 
There  is  good  sense  enough  in  the  community  to  prevent  it. 

Again ;  Tet  the  position  be  taken  that  the  same  twofold  object 
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ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  pursuit  of  every  science,  and 
almost  every  one  will  assent  to  it.  He  will  assent  to  the  proposition 
in  the  abstract,  I  mean  —  but  will  he  not  deny  it  in  practice  ?  Else 
how  does  it  happen  that  everywhere  that  teacher,  and  those  pupils 
who  make  the  greatest  apparent  progress  in  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge^  bear  away  the  palm  ? 

The  rapid  accumulation  of  wordsy  —  of  the  mere  language  of 
others,  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  injurious.  There  are  not  a  few,  also, 
who  object  to  a  rapid  accumulation  of  the  ideas  of  others,  if  no 
pains  b  taken  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  appropriation  of  those 
ideas  to  the  pupil's  own  mind.  As  the  process  of  digestion  may 
be  retarded  by  too  great  a  supply  of  food,  so  they  are  aware  that 
the  process  of  mental  digestion  is  not  forwarded  merely  by  loading 
the  mind  with  a  ^eater  supply  even  of  facts,  than  can  be  assitni" 
laiedf  or  appropriated  to  itself. 

But  who  is  dissatisfied,  if  all  this  can  be  actually  accomplished  ? 
Who  questions  the  propriety  of  crowding  the  mental  stomach  as  Ions 
as  it  appears  to  digest  well  ?  Who  fears  the  results  of  a  too  rapid 
mental  growth,  as  he  would  those  of  a  precocious  and  unnatural 
growth  of  the  body  ? 

The  positive  evils  of  too  rapid  physical  development  are  usually 
admitted.  The  general  law  that  animal  bodies  which  come  quickly 
to  maturity,  decay  with  proportional  rapidity,  is  not  only  taught  by 
philosophers,  but  sustained  by  facts,  every  day  elicited.  The 
young  Napoleon  was  said  to  be  the  subject  of  an  early  decline  — 
m  part,  at  least,  from  these  very  causes.  In  like  manner,  the 
poitiive  evils,  to  be  apprehended  from  mental  precocity,  are  admit- 
ted by  the  common  remark  that,  *'such  a  child  will  be  short-lived, 
'because  he  knows  so  much." 

But  while  these  concessions  have  been  made  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  community,  the  practical  inferences  have  been  gener- 
ally disregarded.  —  For  if,  in  the  first  place,  a  single  mental  facul- 
ty,—  say,  memory  —  in  early  life  appears  prominent,  it  receives 
our  particular  attention ;  is  carressed  and  cultivated,  whether  the 
rest  of  the  faculties  are  developed  or  not.  But  a  retentive  memory 
does  not,  of  necessity,  presuppose  strength  or  perfection  of  the  other 
fiiculueSy  but  rather  the  contrary.  So,  in  the  second  place,  if  a 
child  manifest  a  disposition  to  go  forward  rapidly  in  a  given 
science  —  and  seems  to  understand  his  subject,  and  if  he  is  able 
to  proceed  through  them  all  at  a  rapid  rate^  the  idea  of  injury  from 
neglect  of  a  proper  exercise  and  discipline  of  the  faculties  by  the 
processes  adopted,  is  by  many  overlooked.  However  often  they 
may  assent  to  its  importance  in  theory,  they  practically  despise  it 
in  practice,  and  regard  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  everything : 
—  the  strength  and  vigor  it  should  give  to  the  mculties,  as  com- 
parativelyi  nothing. 
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But  if  either  result  could  be  of  importance,  independent  of  tibe 
other,  it  would  be  the  latter.  Of  what  use  would  be  the  best  chat 
of  mechanics'  tools,  or  the  best  library,  to  him  who  could  neitber.use 
the  one,  nor  read  the  other  ?  Of  what  comparative  value  would 
be  a  mind  filled  with  all  '  the  knowledge  and  mysteries'  of  other 
men,  when  it  had  neither  the  physical  vigor,  or  mental  force,  or 
ingenuity  to  strike  out  or  originate  an  idea  for  itself,  or  use  it  with 
judgment  when  originated  ? 

This,  however,  is  the  enviable  condition  of  many  a  modem  student, 
who  has  become  learned  without  study,  and  apparently  ^  rich'  id 
the  intellectual  attainments  of  others ;  while  he  is  in  reality  ^  pool 
and  wretched,'  and  without  the  power  of  treasuring  up  anytbiog 
for  those  who  are  to  follow  him  —  whose  progress  has  been  accel- 
erated at  school,  by  all  sorts  of  labor-saving  machinery,  but  who  hM 
never  earned  his  bread,  intellectually  or  physically,  *  in  the  sweet 
of  his  face,'  according  to  the  divine  appointment. 

I  have  no  hostility  to  labor-saving  machinery  in  education,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  exclude  hard  study  and  proper  mental  disciplined 
But  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  some  of  the  friends  of  im- 
provement are  producing  results  whioh  themselves  would  deprecate, 
could  half  their  evils  be  presented  to  their  minds. 

The  public  attention  is  too  much  directed  (I  mean  comparaiivdjf), 
to  simplifying  processes — books  —  methods — apparatus,  &c.  Son- 
plicity,  in  itself,  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  and  cultivated  ] 
'but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  go  to  extremes; 
and  in  departing  from  one  error,  however  great,  to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme,'  which  is  often  no  less  dangerous.  No  siroplify- 
ing  processes,  or  machinery  should  ever  be  substituted  for  a  thorough 
exercise  and  discipline  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  •» 
attention,  comparison,  association,  &c.  An  Observes. 


Art.  V.  —  Mental  Precocity. 

[We  have  given  our  own  views  fully  on  the  danger  of  Mental  Precocity.  Wi 
cannot,  in  jusUce  to  our  readers,  neglect  to  place  among  the  Annals  of  Ed ucatiM; 
the  following  extracts  from  an  article  on  this  subject  in  the  London  Christiai 
Observer ;  a  periodical  not  less  distinguished  for  its  religious,  than  its  inteUectoa 
character.  We  rejoice  to  meet  with  such  a  testimony  lo  the  correctness  of  ow 
oivn  views ;  —  and  we  hope  that  in  urging  the  importance  of  early  religious  is 
struction,  we  may  always  be  understood,  in  the  spirit  of  this  article,  not  to  propoM 
the  formation  of  infant  theologians,  but  of  infant  christians  in  temper  and  cob* 
duct; — of  the  cultivation  of  the  hearty  and  not  merely  or  principally  of  tlM 
head.] 

'  Once  more,  my  dear  friend,  I  resume  my  pen  to  exchange  i 
few  cursory  thoughts  with  you :  and  my  theme  will  be,  The  tean 
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of  parents  over  the  bier  of  precocious  children.  I  happened  just 
DOW  to  be  reminded  of  it,  though  I  have  touched  upon  it  beiorei 
by  noticing  in  Mr  Byrth's  '*  Observations  on  the  Neglect  of  He- 
brew," a  passage  quoted  by  your  venerable  firiend.  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  in  his  Hebrew  Header,  respecting  Drusius ;  who  gives 
us  the  following  account  of  his  son : 

'  '^  I  had  an  only  and  most  beloved  son,  in  whom  all  my  hopes 
were  centered,  and  who  was  the  ornament  of  my  old  age.  This 
dear  child,. to  say  nothing  of  his  other  extraordinary  attainmentSy 
had  made  such  progress  in  the  oriental  languages,  that  he  had 
not  only  no  superior,  but  no  equal,  in  alt  £urope.  In  his  fifth 
year,  he  began  to  learn  Hebrew,  together  with  Latin,  to  which 
be  afterwards  added  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac.  In  his  seventh 
year,  be  translated  the  Psalms  of  David  into  his  native  tongue  so 
admirably,  that  he  excited  the  astonishment  of  a  learned  Jew  who 
beard  him.  In  two  years  after,  he  read  Hebrew  without  the  vow- 
el  pomts ;  and  could  explain  by  his  grammatical  skill  the  exact 
manner  in  which  every  word  should  be  pointed,  which  the  most 
learned  modem  Jewish  Rabbis  are  unable  to  do.  In  his  twelfth 
year,  be  could  write  off-hand  in  prose  and  rythmical  verse,  after 
the  Hebrew  manner." 

'  I  fear  there  are  parents  who  would  exclaim  after  reading  this 
passage,  '^  There,  my  dear  child,  what  would  I  give  if  you  could 
do  so !"  Would  you  give  what  Drusius  gave,  and  what  every 
parent  of  too  precocious  a  child  may  fear  to  be  called  to  give  — > 
all  bis  future  hopes  and  joys  for  the  gratification  of  a  short-lived 
vaoitv  ?  What  is  the  use,  says  Miss  Edgeworth,  of  being  able  to 
say  tnat  your  son  was  in  joining-hand  at  seven  years  of  age,  if  he 
never  wrote  any  thing  worth  joining  ?  And  so  I  may  add,  what  is 
the  use  of  reading  Hebrew  at  five,  and  surpassing  Rabbis  at  ninOi 
if  all  this  precocious  learning  leads  only  to  a  premature  tomb  ? 

*  There  are  few  parents  who  have  the  courage  to  view  mental 
precocity  in  its  true  character,  namely,  as  a  disease.  They  have 
DO  wish  that  their  child's  lungs  should  be  pretematurally  irritable ;  or 
bis  h.eart  unusually  congested  ;  or  any  other  vital  organ  ominously 
enlarged ;  and  yet  they  can  behold  with  complacency,  nay  delight,  a 
iir  more  tender  and  important  texture  than  any  —  the  brain  —  stim- 
ulated to  unwonted  activity,  and  literally  ''  drinking  up  the  spirit/' 
at  the  expense  of  the  growth  and  health  of  the  defrauded  limbs 
and  viscera ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  an  enfeebled  existence,  and 
perhaps  an  untimely  grave. 

*I  have  long  considered  it  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  education, 
of  this  artificial  age,  that  we  stimulate  the  minds  of  children  far 
beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  salutary  excitement.  Care,  thought, 
study,  are  naturally  alien  to  infant  years ;  and  can  only  be  superin- 
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duced  upon  the  tender  mind  by  an  exhausting  expense  of  neiroas 
energy,  the  loss  of  which  is  never  recovered.  I  do  not  of  course 
mean  that  we  are  to  bring  up  our  children  for  savages ;  or  to  dis- 
card both  books  and  houses,  like  the  gipsey  tribes  that  infest 
our  lanes  and  commons.  A  child  in  civilized  society  must  receive, 
in  somewhat  early  life,  the  elements  of  mental  as  well  as  moral  train- 
ing ;  and  experience  will  soon  show  what  portion  of  this  discipline 
can  be  safely  urged,  without  enfeebling  the  powers  of  life  and  laying 
the  foundation  for  future  imbecility  or  premature  old  age.  But  I  am 
fully  convinced  that,  in  practice,  large  numbers  of  anxious  and  con- 
scientious parents  overshoot  this  boundary ;  in  proof  of  which,  I  might 
point  you  to  the  large  number  of  highly  intelligent  invalid  children, 
who  languish  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
of  society  in  England.  Between  forced  tasks,  stimulating  conver- 
sation, and  still  more  stimulating  reading  for  recreation,  the  brain 
is  in  a  state  of  constant  orgasm,  and  both  body  and  mind  suffer  by 
the  process ;  —  the  body  by  feebleness  and  early  decay,  and  the 
mind  (or  rather  its  corporeal  action,  for  mind  itself  is  immaterial 
and  imperishable,)  by  relaxing,  after  the  overstrained  tension,  and 
disappointing  the  fond  hopes  which  its  early  development  had 
awakened.  The  late  Robert  Hall  was  a  remarkably  precocious 
child  ;  he  could  read  before  he  could  walk  :  but  do  you  envy  his' 
after  existence  ?  He  never  had  a  day  of  ease  during  his  whole 
life  ;  and  even  his  mind,  as  if  to  restore  itself  after  its  early  ^d 
over  anxious  exercises,  took  more  than  one  painful  interval  of  ab- 
sence from  thought  and  all  diurnal  scenes ;  much  as  a  person  fiiints 
away  to  recover  himself  after  an  undue  exhaustion  of  nervous  en- 
ergy. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  useful  and  active  business  of  life  has,  m 
all  ages,  been  transacted  by  persons  who  have  not  in  early  years 
evinced  more  than  an  average  share  of  intelligence,  and  who  have 
not  been  prematurely  worn  out  by  early  mental  excitement.  When 
a  poor  man  has  a  feeble  precocious  child,  he  fears  he  will  become 
an  idiot ;  and  at  best  he  never  expects  that  he  will  be  able  to  earn 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  bniw  ;  and  among  savages,  such  a 
child  would  be  tossed  adrift  into  the  first  hallowed  stream ;  but  in 
a  higher  state  and  class  in  society,  manual  labor  n<5t  being  necessary, 
the  defect  is  less  felt;  and  provided  the  chronic  invalid  can  patch 
himself  up  by  constant  care  to  a  reasonable  share  of  mental  effort, 
he  may  fill  passably  well,  for  a  time,  many  of  the  offices  of  highly 
polisheij  society.  He  cannot  walk  or  run,  but  he  may  ride  ;  he 
cannot  endure  heat  or  cold,  but  he  has  ample  supplies  of  refrige- 
rants and  calorifics ;  his  muscles  are  unstrung,  but  his  lips  may 
convey  his  volitions ;  in  a  forest  with  an  axe  in  his  hand  he  wouM 
perish,  but  he  can  grasp  a  pen,  which  in  a  civilized  land  is  a  more 
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powerful  weapon ;  and  if  he  cannot  fell  an  oak,  he  can  con  a  brief, 
or  write  a  prescription,  or  compose  a  sermon. 
.  *  Mental  precocity  may  take  various  forms,  but  in  none  of  them  is 
it  a  healthy  attribute ;  —  no,  not  even  when  it  assumes  the  charac- 
ter of  religion.  I  am  touching  upon  tender  ground,  but  I  will  ex- 
plaiD  my  meaning.  The  Bible  speaks  of  one  who  was  sanctified 
uoin  bis  birth  ;  of  another  who  from  a  child  had  known  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation ;  and 
so  in  other  instances;  but  in  this  there  was  not  of  necessity  any 
mental  precocity.  It  is  not  said,  that  Timothy  discussed  vowel 
points,  and  read  half  a  dozen  languages,  when  his  age  and  health 
required  corporeal  exercise  and  mental  quietude.  The  religion  of 
little  children  ought  eminently  to  be  an  affection  of  the  heart ; 
grounded  indeed  upon  scriptural  truth,  the  elements  of  which  are 
intelligible  to  a  little  child,  but  not  ramified  into  all  the  doctrinal 
discussions  and  mental  developments  which  we  survey  with  wonder 
in  Janeway's  Tokens.  Some  of  the  children  there  embalmed 
might  have  been  quite  as  pious  without  being  as  mentally  preco- 
cious ;  and  the  difference  would  perhaps,  humanly  speaking,  have 
been,  that  their  piety  would  have  been  spared  to  the  world,  and 
that  they  would  have  long  **  braved  the  battle  and  the  ^breeze," 
before  they  were  sheltered  in  their  haven  of  rest.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  dispensations  of  an  all  wise  Providence,  or  of  the  mercy 
which  thus  early  took  to  rest  these  lambs  of  Christ's  flock ;  but  I 
mean  to  urge  the  distinction  between  what  was  spiritual  and  what 
was  merely  mental ;  and  to  show  that  very  early  and  extraordin- 
ary development  of  the  latter  kind,  even  when  applied  to  religious 
knowledge,  is  not  of  necessity  so  great  a  blessing  as  many  parents 
may  imagine.  Theology,  as  a  science,  may  be  made  as  great  a 
stimulant  to  the  infant  mind  as  baby  novel-reading ;  and  the  effect 
will  too  likely  be  that  the  subsequent  relaxation  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  undue  tension.  When  I  have  seen  a  very  little  child,  rack- 
ing its  brain,  as  a  Sunday's  task,  to  understand  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  1  have  thought  of  the  death  bed  of  Baxter,  and  a  hundred 
other  eminent  theologians,  who  when  reduced  to  the  mental  and 
bodily  weakness  of  second  childhood  by  disease  or  age,  have  found 
that  their  spiritual  food  must  be  that  of  childhood  also  ;  and  that 
some  few  of  the  simplest  elements  in  religion  were  all  that  they 
could  bend  their  minds  to,  and  all  that  they  required  to  sustain 
their  parting  souls. 

*  I  know  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make 
any  remark  upon  Evelyn's  narrative,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  these  cursory  reflections  —  precocity ;  since  your 
mind  will  have  suggested  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  1  could  offer. 
I  confess,  however,  that  if  I  had  not  known  beforehand  that  the 
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child  died  in  tender  years,  I  should  have  concluded  so  before  I  had 
read  half  of  the  catalogue  of  his  attainments;  fiiur  as  I  before  re- 
marked, such  a  premature  excitement  of  brain  is  in  eflbct  a  diseasey 
and  is  scarcely  consistent  with  a  due  balance  and  healthy  conditioa 
of  the  animal  functions.  I  suspect  also  from  the  character  gi?eo 
of  the  child's  delicate  beauty  of  person,  that  he  was  of  that  pecu- 
liar temperament  of  body  which  is  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of 
the  glands ;  for,  as  is  well  known,  tlie  early  victims  of  the  distress- 
ing affections  to  which  I  allude,  and  many  of  whom  die  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  are  often  as  premature  in  mind  as  they  are  ackly 
in  body ;  and  you  are  aware  that  every  medical  man  who  has 
written  on  disorders  of  this  nature,  mentions  inordinate  mental  ez- 
citment  and  bodily  inactivity  as  greatly  predisposing  to  them.  If 
you  will  turn  to  the  Christian  Observer  for  1824,  p.  682,  you  will 
find  Sir  Astley  Cooper  saying  that  the  system  pursued  in  modem, 
education,  of  prematurely  urging  the  mind,  and  forgetting  the  frailQr 
of  its  corporeal  tenement,  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  painful  maladies  above  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  girls  in  par- 
ticular, be  says  that  the  overstrained  attention  and  sedentary  habits 
necessary  for  an  early  proficiency  in  what  are  called  accomplish- 
ments, are  a  fruitful  source  of  disease,  deformity,  and  premature 
decay  ;  more  especially  where  the  mind  of  the  child  is  naturally 
forward,  and  the  body  delicate.  "Girls,"  says  Sir  Asdey,  "are 
frequently  compelled  to  sit  from  morning  till  night  engaged  in 
learning  music,  drawing,  geography,  French,  nay,  evpn  Itajianyand 
I  know  not  what  else,  without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  their  health,  and  thus  impairing  constitutions  which 
might  have  been  rendered  strong  and  robust ....  The  mischie& 
thus  arising  from  the  false  system  of  education  at  present  pursued 
in  this  country  so  frequently  come  before  my  notice,  that  I  wish 
what  I  have  said  to  be  generally  known,  in  order  that  future  mis- 
ery may  be  prevented,  and  the  physical  education  of  our  youth  be 
better  directed  ....  I  do  not  exaggerate,  when  I  say  that  within 
this  last  year  I  have  seen  five  hundred  cases  of  scrofulous  afl^tioiis; 
never  a  day  passes  over  my  head  without  my  seeing  a  case,  and 
frequently  three  or  four.  This  very  day  I  have  seen  more ;  and 
if  asked  how  many  boys  among  them,  I  should  answer  not  one. 
And  what  is  the  reason  ?  Why,  that  boys  will  take  exercise,  and 
thus  are  less  liable  to  the  complaint ;  while  girls  are  not  allowed,  and 
therefore,  if  predisposed  to  it,  are  almost  always  attacked  by  it  •  .  . 
Air,  exercise,  and  nourishment,  are  the  three  great  points  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  treatment  of  scrofulous  afi^ctions." 

'  Sir  Astley  Cooper  here  congratulates  boys,  but  what  would 
he  have  said  if  he  had  paid  a  morning  visit  to  the  family  of  Dm- 
sius  or  of  Evelyn,  and  found  a  child  scarcely  out  of  arms,  poring 
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otef  a  polyglot  of  oriental  languages,  and  relinquishing  his  bats 
and  balls  ior  the  entertaining  subtleties  of  niasoretic  punctuation  ? 
Evelyn  feels  great  delight  that  his  child  was  '^  far  from  childish  :  " 
but  why  should  not  a  child  be  childish  ?  There  is  no  wickedness  in 
being  childish,  any  more  than  in  being  precose.  A  child  ought  to 
be  childish';  and  if  he  be  not,  there  is  a  defect  either  in  his  character 
or  bis  education.  Our  Saviour  himself  took  a  child,  and  set  him 
in  the  midst  of  his  disciples,  and  told  them  that  whosoever  will  ob- 
tain the  kingdom  of  heaven  must  receive  it  as  a  little  child ;  allud- 
ing, I  suppose,  chiefly  to  the  simplicity  of  infancy.  Evelyn's  child 
was  not  altogether  simple  ;  there  was  somewhat  of  what  was  arti- 
ficial, which  was  not  natural  to  bis  years,  mixed  with  his  lovely 
cbaracter;  and  so  far  as  this  is  indicated,  it  weakens  our  sympa- 
thy. When  he  asks,  *^  if  he  might  pray  with  his  hands  unjot ne J," 
be  is  altogether  the  child,  his  piety,  his  reverence  for  God,  his  ten- 
derness of  conscience,  his  unwillingness  to  bear  inconvenience  or 
E*n  where  duty  requires  it,  are  thus  incidentally  evinced  ;  while 
scruple  is  so  full  of  sincerity,  that  we  sympathize  while  we  smile 
at  bis  simplicity.  But  when  he  deals  in  abstract  truths,  and  lays 
down  theological  propositions,  such  as  that  ^<  all  God's  children 
most  suffer  aflliction,"  and  when  he  '^  declaims  aeainst  the  vanities 
ef  the  world  before  he  had  seen  any,"  he  is  no  longer  a  child  of 
five  years  old,  speaking  from  his  own  simple  feelings  ;  he  is  either 
lepeating  by  rote,  or  he  has  gained  an  early  maturity  of  thought 
ind  an  abstraction  which  are  not  natural,  and  are  not  of  necessity 
nl^ious.  In  giving  up  his  own  little  world  for  God,  in  bearing 
wilh  meekness  the  afflicting  hand  of  bis  heavenly  Father,  in  ex- 
piessiog  his  reverence  by  wishing  to  assume  the  accustomed  atti- 
tude of  infantile  devotion  ;  and  above  all  in  his  simple  and  affecting 
Cyer,  *'  Sweet  Jesus,  save  me  —  deliver  me — pardon  my  sins  — 
thine  angels  receive  me,"  he  evidences  an  early  growth  of  the 
ffbitval  afiections  ;  but  in  abstracting  all  this  into  theological  pro- 
positions,  he  merely  shows  the  prematurity  of  the  mentat  powers, 
or  more  probably  what  he  had  heard  and  remembered.  "  My  son, 
owe  me  thy  heart,"  as  distinct  from  the  mere  exercise  of  the  un- 
dffstanding,  is  the  command  of  our  heavenly  Father ;  and  in  the 
case  of  little  children,  and  often  of  older  converts,  the  heart  may  be 
fiur  in  advance  of  the  intellect. 

*  I  have  said  thus  much  lest  I  should  have  seemed  in  my 
iknns  concerning  premature  mental  activity,  to  be  censuring  early 
fiety.  The  two  things  are  wholly  distinct ;  except  indeed,  as  true 
idi^n  tends  eminently  to  develope  the  intellect,  and  to  raise  it  to 
iti  highest  exaltation.  But  many  children  who  have  been  far  from 
showing  great  cerebral  development,  have  been  early  sanctifled  by 
the  grace  of  God  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  such  children  are  a  far  more 
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striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  religion,  than  those  infant  pro- 
digies whose  memoirs  are  so  often  held  forth  to  public  admiratioa. 
^  Yet  think  not,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  wogid  undervalue  that 
inestimable  gift  of  God  —  intellect.  Every  Christian  parent  would 
wish  to  see  his  children  endued  with  fair,  and  it  may  be  yrith 
bright,  abilities  ;  and  it  is  a  duty  to  cultivate  them  with  reasonable 
assiduity ;  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  no  evil,  but  much  good  will 
arise  from  so  doing.  But  bad  Richard  Evelvn  and  young  Dnisios 
both  attained  maturity,  I  greatly  doubt,  whether  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty  they  would  have  surpassed  in  intellect  and  attain- 
ments many  far  less  hopeful  pupils ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  at  all 
but  that  their  energy,  both  of  body  and  mind,  would  have  been  ao 
prematurely  wasted,  that  they  would  not  have  performed  in  the 
actual  business  of  life,  or  even  of  literature,  one  half  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  thousands  of  less  promising  scholars.' 
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Researches  of  the  Rev.  E.  Smith  and  Rev.  H.  6.  O.  Dwighi  in  ^^numm; 
including  a  Joxtmejf  inJto  Asia  AHnor,  and  into  Oeorgia  and  Perna^  with  m 
visit  to  tke  JStestonan  and  Chaldean  Christians  of  Oormiah  and  Sabnas.  in 
two  volumes.  By  E  li  Sm  ith,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  qf  OMumt- 
sionersfor  Foreign  Missions.    Crocker  and  Brewster.    BoetOD,  1833. 

We  have  examined  with  deep  interest  the  travels  of  Measn 
Smith  and  Dwight  among  the  Armenian,  Nestorian  and  GredL 
Christians,  of  Western  Asia.  It  is  well  known  that  light  as  well  as 
Christianity  was  once  diffused  in  these  regions.  As  eariy  as  the 
year  87,  the  study  of  history,  astronomy,  geometry  &c.,  was  pro- 
moted in  Armenia,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  which  the 
pupils  were  taught  from  books  written  in  Armenian  with  the  Persian 
or  Syracuse  character,  the  Greek  character  having  been  suppressed 
by  the  civil  authority.  But  in  A.  D.  406,  a  learned  monk  by  the 
name  of  Mesr6b,  with  great  ingenuity  invented  an  Armenian  Al- 
phabet ;  instituted  schools  in  which  this  alphabet  was  taught,  and 
learned  men  were  even  sent  to  Constantinople  to  translate  into  Ar- 
menian the  learned  works  of  other  nations.  These  measures  gave 
a  new  era  to  the  history  of  Armenian  literature,  and  in  A.  D.  411, 
the  Bible,  and  soon  after  other  important  works  were  translated 
into  the  Armenian  language.  But  although  light  and  Christianity 
were  thus  early  disseminated  in  these  regions, — it  may  not  be  so 
well  known  to  our  readers  that  both  have  almost  expired  together; 
that  books  are  nearly  as  rare,  and  in  many  places  more  so,  than  in 
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the  days  of  numuscripts^  and  that  education  has  declined  proportion- 
aUr.  The  extracts  which  we  shall  make  from  the  work  before  us 
viU  illustrate  this  subject. 

On  arriving  at  Constantinople,  Messrs  Smith  and  Dwight  made 
it  an  immediate  object  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Armenians 
IB  that  city.  They  thus  describe  their  reception,  and  a  visit  to 
the  Armenian  academy. 

'  We  were  received  by  Gregory  Peshdemelj&n,  the  principal  of 
the  Academy,  with  a  cordiality  suited  to  the  account  of  him,  which 
we  had  received  from  B6gho8  of  Smyrna.     He  is  a  layman,  well  ac- 

r'nted  with  the  language  and  literature  of  bis  nation,  and  himself 
author  of  a  very  respectable  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
aicient  Armenian.  We  found  him  surrounded  by  a  company  of 
jouDg  men,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  fair  and  in* 
genuous  countenance,  so  peculiar  to  the  young  Armenians  of  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople.  They  were  members  of  the  highest  department 
of  the  school.  The  lowest,  embraces  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
are  taught  gratuitously  to  read  and  write.  In  the  second,  are  others 
of  more  respectable  connections,  who  are  studying  the  same  branches. 
The  members  of  the  third,  now  forty  or  fifty  in  number,  are  intro* 
doced  to  the  elements  of  grammar.  That  study  they  complete  when 
advanced  to  the  fourth,  under  Gregory,  the  number  in  which  is  about 
the  same. 

'  They  were  generally  possessed  of  uncommonly  interesting  coun- 
toaaDceSy  and  had  an  appearance  of  great  neatness  and  order,  as 
they  sat,  each  upon  his  cushion  or  carpet,  in  double  or  triple  rows 
around  the  floors.  The  whole  number  of  scholars  was  not  far  from 
three  hundred.  It  has  a  considerable  income  from  a  fund,  con- 
tributed by  the  same  primate  who  aided  so  liberally  in  erecting  the 
beildings  of  the  establishment ;  and  the  remainder  of  its  expenses 
He  borne  by  the  Armenian  community.  —  There  are  schools  attach- 
ed to  the  other  Armenian  churches,  but  none  of  them  are  of  much 
lepnte.  We  were  told  also  that  private  schools  for  girls  are  not 
■Bcoromon,  but  wq  got  admission  to  none  of  them. 

'  It  is  painful  to  find  that  none  of  the  modern  improvements  in 

primary  education  have  been  introduced,  even  in  this  most  enlightp 

SMd  part  of  the  Armenian  nation.     The  only  thing  that  shows  a 

tndeocy  that  way,  is  the  use  of  a  spelling  book,  and  one  or  two 

other  first  books,  in  the  modern  ^menian,  their  vernacular  dialect. 

Abuodantly  able  helps  in    grammar,  arithmetic,  and  some  other 

branchea  have  been  issued  from  the  press  at  Venice,  as  well  as  here, 

hat  they  are  in  the  ancient  tongue,  and  accessible  only  to  the  few 

vho  understand  it.     Even  in  Geography,  1  was  surprised  to  find 

&em  so  well  supplied,  that  when  we  mentioned  Andover  as  the  place 

to  which  we  should  send  a  Persian  dictionary,  which  the  Patriarch 

hd  the  politeness  to  give  us,  a  person  immediately  referred  to  a  book 

it  ancient  Armenian,  not  only  describing  its  position  accurately,  but 

dio  that  of  the  adjacent  towns. 
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*  The  Armenians  have  not  only  no  department  for  foreign  langoages 
in  the  academy,  nor  any  distinct  school  for  them  in  the  city,  but  the 
number  acquainted  with  them  is  extremely  small.' 

At  Tiflis,  in  Georgia,  they  visited  a  seminary  established  by 
Nurses,  an  archbishop  who  formerly  resided  (here,  and  who  appears 
to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  education.  It  was  original- 
ly intended  to  rank  high  as  a  gymnasium,  and  the  building  and  gen- 
eral arrangements  were  excellent.  The  task  of  procuring  instruc- 
tors was  great,  but  ten  or  eleven  were  finally  obtained,  in  part,  how- 
ever, by  sending  to  Paris,  Moscow,  and  Ispahan.  But  Nurses  for 
some  cause  unknown  to  our  travellers  was  afterwards  banished,  and 
the  school  tiiough  still  in  a  degree  respectable,  does  not  sustain 
the  high  reputation  to  which  it  had  attained  while  under  his  direc- 
tion. It  is  now  a  mere  grammar  school,  for  teaching  Armenian, 
Russian  and  French,  and  is  fast  dwindling  into  a  common 
school.  None  of  the  modern  improvements  in  Education  were 
ever  tried  in  it,  except  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  the  Lancasterian 
system.  In  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  New  Testament  is  used 
as  a  class  book,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  exert  any  moral  or 
religious  influence  on  the  community,  nor  was  this  probably  intend- 
ed. The  present  number  of  scholars  is  about  200.  The  institu- 
tion has  no  funds  ;  its  expenses  are  borne  by  the  episcopal  see. 
There  is  no  other  Armenian  school  within  the  limits  of  Georgia, 
with  the  exception  of  one  containing  about  30  scholars  at  Ganjeh. 
Compared  wiih  the  Georgians  in  general,  the  Armenians  of  Tiflis 
are  said  to  be  intelligent,  but  in  reality  they  have  but  little  educa- 
tion. Their  fe(nales  never  have  been  taught  to  read,  though  some 
of  them  are  langhi  a  little,  privately. 

There  has  been  for  some  lime  a  printing  press  in  Tiflis,  but  it 
does  little,  for  want  of  funds.  Indeed  the  only  works  which  have 
ever  been  issued  from  it  are  an  Armenian  catechism,  published  by 
Nerses — a  spelling  book  —  an  edition  of  the  Venice  Armenian 
Grammar  —  and  another  of  the  Psalter.  No  perbdical,  not  even 
a  common  newspaper,  has  ever  been  attempted. 

The  intellectual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Armenians  in 
general,  are  thus  described  by  Mr  Smith. 

'  I  shall  give  here,  only  so  much  as  will  serve  to  illustrate  their 
intellectual  condition,  mingling  with  it  the  results  of  our  own  obser- 
vations and  inquiries,  in  order  to  give  my  remarks  a  general  applict- 
tion  to  the  whole  of  Armenia  which  we  visited. — At  home,  very  young 
children  here,  as  in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  lefl  almost  entirely 
to  the  management  of  their  mothers.  But  unfortunately  an  Arme- 
nian mother  has  too  little  education,  and  holds  too  low  a  rank  in  the 
family  herself,  to  instruct  their  minds,  or  govern  their  passions,  to  any 
good  effect     The  father  is  indeed  sufficiently  absolute  in  power,  but 
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iastead  of  being  led  to  a  steady  and  firm  exercise  of  it  by  a  wisely 
directed  desire  for  the  good  of  his  child,  undisciplined  parental  af- 
ieetion  makes  him  forget  it  in  injurious  indulgence,  until  it  is  called 
farth  with  altogether  disproportioned  severity  by  some  sudden  fit  of 
anger.  The  result  is,  that  that  invaluable  instinct,  of  which  nature 
has  given  an  Armenian  parent  his  full  share,  most  unhappily  directly 
filBters  a  rapid  growth  of  evil  passions  in  the  child,  causes  him  to  be- 
come disobedient  and  vicious,  and  finally  eradicates  from  his  heart  all 
Gorresponding  filial  affection. 

'As  to  the  instruction  in  books  which  is  usually  obtained  in  schools, 
tbe  common  people  have  so  little  desire  to  procure  it  for  their  off- 
ipring,  that  they  are  not  only  not  willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  for 
it  by  contributing  to  bear  the  necessary  expenses,  but  will  hardly 
bring  themselves  to  exercise  sufficient  parental  authority  to  induce 
their  children  to  a  punctual  attendance  at  school.  Still  there  is  no 
prejadice  against  the  education  of  boys  :  and  were  schools  establish- 
ed gratuitously,  they  would,  like  a  sick  man  when  medicine  is  brought 
to  him,  take  them.  Afler  a  while,  a  taste  for  education  would  be 
acquired,  and  then  they  would  help  themselves.  The  small  effects 
thai  have  resulted  from  the  mere  toleration  of  education  by  the  Rus- 
iian  government,  already  alluded  ^o,  most  clearly  illustrate  and  prove. 
that  the  Armenians  need  something  more  than  being  negatively  left 
to  themselves.  Some  positive  stimulus  must  rouse  them  from  their 
lethargy  of  ignorance. 

*  The  education  of  girls  is  not  only  not  desired,  but  decidedly  dis- 
liked ;  and  in  some  places  the  prejudice  against  it  is  strong.  Its 
novelty  gives  alarm ;  an  ability  to  read  is  considered  a  qualification 
hardly  becoming  any  but  nuns  ;  an  immoral  tendency  is  apprehend- 
ed ;  and*  the  shocking  custom  of  writing  letters  to  gentlemen  is 
specially  dreaded !  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  the  number  of 
females  that  can  read  is  extremely  small.  An  estimate,  founded  in- 
deed upon  very  scanty  data,  would  not  make  the  proportion  so  great 
as  one  in  two  hundred.  We  heard  of  no  female  school  in  actual  ex- 
istence throughout  the  whole  of  Armenia  ;  and  the  only  one  of  whose 
Ustory  we  learned,  was  kept  about  twenty  years  ago  in  a  nunnery  at 
Akoolis,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Aras,  to  the  east  of  Nakhchav^n. 
It  contained  about  sixty  pupils.  The  nunnery  has  been  destroyed, 
md  the  scattered  nuns  no  longer  teach.  Its  happy  effects,  however, 
are  still  manifested,  by  the  existence  in  that  vicinity  of  a  decided 
wish  for  the  education  of  girls,  and  a  more  than  usually  strong  desire 
for  that  of  boys  also.  Two  or  three  girls  are  allowed  to  read  in  a 
boys'  school  at  Ganjeh  and  at  Shamakhy;  at  Shoosha  also  the  same 
IB  tolerated  in  a  school  of  ten  or  twelve  boys  taught  by  a  nun.  But 
brtber  than  this,  it  is  not  known  that  girls  are  found  in  any  school, 
either  in  Russian,  Persian,  or  Turkish  Armenia  ;  and  there  is  a  de- 
cided prejudice  against  allowing  the  two  sexes  to  attend  together. 

'  The  proportion  of  males  who  are  able  to  read  is  estimated  by  the 
aissionari^,  in  the  region  that  has  come  under  their  observation,  at 
two  in  ten  for  the  towns,  and  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  in  a  hundred 
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for  the  country.  The  result,  also,  of  inquiries  made  by  oorsel? es 
personally  in  the  villages  we  visited  at  different  points  of  our  jour» 
ney,  and  of  estimates  obtained  from  individuals  respecting  many 
others,  presents  for  the  country  an  average  of  little  more  than  two 
per  cent !  This  small  number  consists  generally  of  the  priests,  and 
their  assistants,  in  the  church  services.  Even  of  them,  many  are  un* 
able  to  write,  and  some  even  to  read  writing.  This  estimate  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  truth ;  stfll,  perfect  ao» 
curacy  cannot  be  expected  where  the  premises  are  so  few  and  the 
conclusion  so  extensive. 

*  It  is  much  easier  to  count  the  number  of  schools,  and  estimate 
the  means  of  education  which  they  afford.  In  Kara-bagh,  not  m* 
eluding  the  schools  of  the  mission,  which  will  be  mentioned  faereaF' 
ter,  there  are,  in  Shoosha  itself,  one  of  thirty  scholars  taught  by  a 
▼artab^d,  and  another  often  or  twelve  taught  by  a  nuh ;  in  the  coun* 
try,  a  vartab6d  who  occupies  alone  the  convent  of  St  Hag6p,  has 
long  made  himself  useful  by  teaching  from  ten  to  twenty  b^s ;  and 
some  twenty  lads  from  the  neighboring  villages  are  also  taught  at  the 
convent  of  Datev.  G&njeh  has  a  school  of  thirty  scholars,  and  ShlaD-> 
akhy  another  of  eighty.  There  is  one  likewise  in  Sheky.  Bakoo 
has  none.  Nakhchevan  is  also  destitute.  But  at  £2riv4n  there  are 
two,  one  lately  commenced  in  the  town,  and  another  in  Ashterig,  a 
neighboring  village.  It  was  reported,  also  that  not  far  from  Giimry 
the  people  were  anxious  for  a  school,  and  had  commenced  gathering 
one.  If  we  add  to  these  the  schools  already  mentioned  in  Erzroom, 
Kars,  Bayezeed,  and  Tiflis,  the  first  three  of  which  have  in  fact  been 
destroyed,  and  consider  that  in  Persian  Armenia,  as  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  there  are  none ;  we  have,  at  the  most,  only  fourteen  native  Arme- 
nian schools  of  any  kind,  in  the  whole  of  the  region  over  which  our 
inquiries  extended. 

*The  schools  of  this  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  are  all  taught  by 
men  who  hold  some  clerical  rank,  which  in  part  unites  their  interest 
with  those  of  the  clergy  ;  being  either  vartabeds,  priests,  deacons,  or 
clerks.  They  are  generally  men  of  slight  education,  and  their  po» 
pils  are  taught  little  else  than  to  read  mechanically  without  under* 
standing,  to  write,  and  to  perform  some  simple  sums  in  Arithmetic 
In  G4njeh,  however,  grammar  is  taught ;  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  mission,  it  is  coming  in  use  elsewhere.  The  study  of  it  is  very 
important,  as  affording  a  key  to  the  ancient  language  in  which  their 
only  books  of  any  kind,  including  the  Bible,  are  written. 

*  Their  school  books  are  the  following,  and  in  the  following  order. 
For  spelling  and  reading,  a  spelling  book,  the  first  of  the  nine  divi- 
sions of  the  Psalms  divided  into  syllables,  a  small  prayer  book,  tlie 
remainder  of  the  Psalms,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  church  hymn 
book,  are  used  ;  and  all  of  them,  being  in  the  ancient  dialect,  are 
not  understood.  In  Arithmetic,  a  large  and  able  work  has  been 
printed  at  Venice,  but,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  and 
also  of  understanding  it,  as  it  is  in  the  ancient  tongue,  no  book  is 
used,  and  the  science  is  taught  orally.     In  grammar  a  similar  diffi- 
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colty  was  formerly  experienced,  as  only  a  few  copies  of  the  large  one 
by  Chamchedn  could  be  obtained  ;  but  recently  two  others,  one  by 
Michael  Salamtein  of  Moscow,  and  another  by  the  missionaries, 
litTe  been  partially  introduced.  Should  any  Armenian  student  wish 
to  advance  farther,  (which,  however,  never  happens  except  with  some 
learned  vartab^d  in  a  convent,)  he  would- find  in  Geography,  nothing 
but  a  great  work  in  twelve  volumes,  printed  at  Venice  and  exceed- 
iDgly  rare ;  rhetoric  he  could  learn  only  from  a  thick  octavo  from  the 
same  press,  filled  with  the  technical  terms  of  the  old  school  of  Quinc- 
tilian,  and  which  he  would  hardly  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find ;  and 
kffic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy,  he  would  have  access  to, 
ODly  in  a  very  scarce  work  of  three  volumes,  also  from  Venice,  and 
wholly  conformed  to  the  Aristotelian  school.  As  to  improvements  in 
the  system  of  education,  I  need  only  say,  that  none  have  been  made.' 
'  The  sources  of  intelligence  accessible  to  the  people  of  Armenia 
are  even  more  easily  summed  up  than  their  means  of  education. 
Not  a  newspaper  is  printed  anywhere  in  the  Armenian  language ; 
ind  a  mere  glance  at  the  location  of  the  different  printing  presses, 
already  mentioned,  will  show  how  few  publications  of  any  kind  can 
ind  their  way  hither.  We  have  only  to  add  a  press  at  Echmiddzin^ 
which  has  not  been  in  operation  for  about  twenty  years,  to  the  cstab- 
liahments  at  Venice,  Constantinople,  Moscow,  Astrakhan,  and  Tiflis, 
and  our  list  of  presses  of  native  origin  that  can  possibly  have  any 
bearing  upon  Armenia  is  complete.  The  efficiency  even  of  these 
■oat  unfortunately  diminishes  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  their  near- 
aeas  to  that  country ;  so  that  the  sum  of  their  united  influence  which 
ietaally  reaches  it,  becomes  almost  imperceptible.  A  new  book  in 
eircalation  is  an  extremely  rare  phenomenon,  and  to  hear  one  in- 
(pnred  for  with  interest  is  still  rarer.  Little  more  is  accomplished 
than  to  supply  the  churches  with  the  necessary  books  for  public 
worship.  In  fact,  the  prayer  book,  the  hymn  book,  and  the  book  of 
■artyrology,  are  almost  the  only  sources  of  intelligence  to  be  found, 
and  even  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which  unfortunately 
11  in  a  style  sufficiently  modern  to  allow  its  fabulous  legends  to  be 
miderstood,  are  sealed  up  in  a  dead  language.  I  wish  the  sacred 
asriptures  could  be  added  to  the  list,  not  only  of  accessible  but  intel- 
ligible books ;  but,  besides  the  copies  that  have  been  distributed  by 
the  missionaries,  they  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  out  of  the 
churches  ;  even  there  only  the  prescribed  lessons,  can  sometimes  be 
Cyand  ;  and  in  no  case  are  they  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  None,  there- 
fore, can  understand  them,  nor  any  other  books,  except  those  who 
luiTe  studied  the  ancient  dialect ;  how  many  such  there  are,  you  can 

Kige  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  means  of  education, 
eaching,  in  other  countries,  such  an  extremely  valuable  source 
of  religious  information  accessible  alike  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned, we  can  here  hardly  take  into  the  account.  A  few  family 
libraries  exist,  if  a  collection  of  sixty  or  seventy  books  can  be  so 
named ;  but  they  arc  carefully  stowed  away,  and  the  more  valuable 
vorka  perhaps  folded  in  a  covering  of  two  or  three  handkerchiefs; 
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so  that  the  owners  themselves  rarely  read  them,  and  access  to  them 
by  others  is  extremely  difficult.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  great  ignorance  which  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, we  Gild  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  a  country  vil- 
vage  of  *  fifty  under-ground  houses,'  which  was  visited.  It  was 
inhabited  wholly  by  Armenians,  who  had  one  church  and  two 
priests.  Messrs  S.  &l  D.  had  been  hospitably  received  by  the 
kakhia,  (lord  or  governor  of  the  village)  ;  and  were  permitted  to 
make  such  inquiries  as  they  thought  proper. 

'  The  kakhia  affirmed  that  no  schools  existed  either  here  or  in  any 
of  the  surrounding  villages  ;  and  declared,  as  a  reason,  that  no  one 
was  qualified  to  teach,  and  probably  none  wish  to  learn.  His  own 
manifest  indifference  to  the  subject  tended  to  confirm  the  latter  asser- 
tion. He  estimated  the  number  in  this  village  who  could  read  at 
only  six.' 

The  Nestorian  Christians,  in  the  province  of  Oormiah,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Persia,  manifested  a  greater  interest  in  education,  but  appear- 
ed to  be  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  on  the 
inoslems.  In  some  of  the  villages  not  more  than  two  or  three 
persons  were  found  able  to  read.  In  one,  which  consisted  of 
iwcntytwo  families,  there  was  no  kind  of  school,  and  only  four 
persons  were  able  to  read  ;  and  these  all  belonged  to  one  family. 
Ill  another  village  of  80  houses  no  school  existed.  The  following 
extracts  will  illustrate,  more  fully,  their  condition. 

'  The  bishop  of  Jam&lava  confessed  that  none  of  the  Nestorian  fe- 
males are  taught  letters.  **  You,"  said  he,  "  can  attend  to  such 
things,  but  we,  both  men  and  women,  are  obliged  to  labor  with  all 
our  might  to  get  money  for  the  moslems."  A  year  or  two  ago, 
the  bishop  of  Ada  said,  he  procured  an  instructor  who  taught  three 
or  four,  and  they  are  the  only  readers  in  the  village.  He  declared 
that  the  Nestoriaus  are  extremely  fond  of  learning,  but  moslem  op- 
pression, allows  them  no  time  for  it,  and  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of 
parents  to  educate  their  children.  The  priest  had  a  son,  and  he  had 
a  nephew,  he  said,  whom  they  wished  much  to  educate ;  but  it  was 
impossible.' 

The  following  extract,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  in  a  pain- 
ful light  the  moral  degradation  of  the  people,  proves  still  more  con- 
clusively its  causes,  and  the  general  darkness  which,  in  this  region, 
hangs  over  the  human  intellect. 

'  I  have  already  mentioned  that  we  found  no  printed  books  among 
the  Nestorians,  and  suggested  that  their  alphabet  has  perhaps  never 
been  printed.  We  inquired  in  every  place  for  books,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  grammar  at  Ardishai,  we  found  only  the  books  of 
the  church  ;  and  they  were  very  scarce.  The  Psalter,  the  Gospels, 
and  Epistles,  in  separate  volumes,  and  divided  into  lessons  for  the 
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daily  service,  were  possessed  by  every  church  ;  but  in  Jamalava  the 
two  latter  were  carried  every  night  to  the  house  of  the  bishop,  for 
fear  that  they  would  be  stolen.  Two  churches  also  possessed  the 
Pentateuch;  but  no  entire  copy  of  the  Bible  was  heard  of  anywhere. 
Indeed  the  Chaldean  priest  at  Kh6srova  confessed  that  one  is  hardly 
to  be  found. 

'  Some  of  their  manuscripts  were  fine  specimens  of  the  Estrangelo ; 
especially  two,  which  were  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  in  the 
possession  of  Mar  Gabriel  of  Ardishai.  But  an  extreme  unwillingness 
was  universally  manifested  to  part  with  any,  except  the  Psalter  for 
the  alleged  reason  that  only  one  copy  was  owned  by  a  village.  The 
missal  of  the  church  at  Koosy  had  been  recently  stolen,  and  the 
priest  was  consequently  unable  to  celebrate  the  eucharist.' 

The  Chaldeans,  a  sect  recenriy  separated  from  the  Neslorians, 
and  who  are  in  fact  Roman  Catholics  taken  from  the  earlier 
churches,  have  no  schools  among  them. 

Such  is  the  state  of  education  among  eastern  Christians.  The 
following  account  is  given  of  the  Mussulman  or  Moslem  in  the 
same  region. 

*  The  moslems  not  only  possess  very  good  natural  talents,  but  are 
decidedly  in  advance  of  the  Armenians  in  their  desires  and  efforts 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  schools  occasionally 
in  the  villages,  and  in  the  towns  always.  Shoosha  has  six  schools. 
Even  a  number  of  their  females,  especially  the  daughters  of  mollahs, 
ire  taught  to  read,  and  in  Nookha  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  pub- 
lic school  for  moslem  girls,  which  is  not  small.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Koran,  which  is  read  in  Arabic  but  not  understood,  all  their 
school  books  are  in  Persian  ;  which  language  they  study  by  means  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  not  only  for  objects  of  business,  but  that 
they  may  read  the  distinguished  poems  which  it  contains.  The  latter 
attainment  is  the  highest  point  at  which  their  education  aims.  Still, 
comparatively  few  of  them,  and  of  the  nomads  very  few,  are  able  to 
read ;  and  no  improvement  has  been  attempted  or  desired  in  their 
school  books,  not  even  that  of  having  them  in  the  vulgar  dialect. 
Public  or  private  libraries,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist ;  though  many 
of  the  rich  begs  (or  beys)  have  a  number  of  books  in  Persian ;  which 
they  are  not  remiss  in  reading.' 

VOL.  III. NO  VI.  24* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Schools  iv  Rhode  Tslasid. 

We  received  sometime  since  the  *  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  Schools,  with  a  table  showing  the  number  of  schools  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  sums  expended  for  their  support,  and  the  number  of  scholars  taught 
in  them  :'  bearing  date,  May  17th,  1832.  We  made  at  the  time  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  gencra4  character  of  the  Report,  and  inserted  the  table  of 
the  number  of  schools,  reserving  a  more  particular  consideration  for  an 
hour  of  greater  leisure  ;  but  without  intending  to  defer  it  to  a  peiiod  so 
unreasonably  distant. 

The  Report  though  brief,  presents  vefy  important  views  in  education, 
and  contains  almost  the  only  authentic  means  of  information  as  to  the 
state  of  common  schools  in  that  part  of  the  Union.  We  hasten  to  con- 
dense, into  as  brief  space  as  we  can,  its  leading  facts. 

In  some  of  the  districts,  the  school  houses  were  found  badly  located, 
with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.  In  others,  no  con- 
venient houses  or  rooms  have  ever  yet  been  provided,  but  the  committee 
cherish  a  hope  that  this  deficiency  will  soon  be  supplied :  by  what  means 
we  are  not  informed. 

They  advert  to  complaints  about  the  deficiencies  of  teachers;  and 
speak  at  some  length  of  the  '  impropriety  of  placing  any  person  of  immoral 
character,  in  charge  of  a  school ;'  the  importance  of  having  every  teacher 
possess  ^  a  good  knowledge  of  what  he  attempts  to  teach  to  others,  as  well 
as  judgment  and  skill  in  the  manner  of  teaching;*  the  low  *  compensation 
usually  allowed  to  teachers  ;*  and  the  difficulty,  no  less  than  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  for  the  purposes  of  common  school  instruction,  *  the 
best  talents.'  Tiiey  recommend  to  public  consideration  the  importance 
of  having  institutions  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

It  appears  that  little  has  hitherto  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Rhode 
Island  but  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and  Arithmetic  ;  although  a  few 
schools  have  paid  a  slight  attention  to  Grammar  and  Geography. 

But  to  limit  common  schools  even  to  tliorough  instruction  in  these 
branches,  is  thought  to  be  an  error.  They  think  *  the  standard  of  our 
schools  should  be  raised,'  and  the  branches  should  be  extended,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  embrace  all  those  wliich  are  oi  eveiy  day  use  in  life,  such  as 
the  art  of  composition,  and  especially  letter  writing.  In  this  last  respect 
a  deplorable  deficiency  is  said  to  exist:  We  believe  this  deficiency  is  not 
confined  to  one  state.  A  knoidedire  ofcLccounts,  as  well  as  of  the  elements 
of  m^atronomy^  JSiotural  Philosophy,  und  Mechanics,  illustrated  by  simple 
school  apparatus,  is  also  recommended  as  appropriate  to  every  school 
room. 

Oral  instruction,  though  hitherto  much  neglected  to  give  place  for  mere 
book  instruction,  is  highly  commended.  It  leads  children  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  upon  everything  they  learn. 

The  views  sup:gested  in  the  Report  in  regard  to  discipline  are  so  ex- 
cellent tliat  we  insert  tliem  entire. 

*  There  are  two  extremes  into  which  communities  as  well  as  individuals 
are  apt  to  fall.  The  one  is  a  hasty  adoption  of  every  new  thing  which 
happens  to  be  cried  up  as  an  improvement :  the  otlier  is  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  old  established  customs  and  usages,  however  obvious  their 
inconvenience  or  their  defects.    To  these  extremes,  schools  for  elemen- 
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tiiy  education  have  been  peculiarly  subject  While  in  some  of  them,  Ao 
one  system  has  been  pursued  long  enough  to  test  its  utility  or  unfitness, 
in  others  it  has  been  deemed  almost  sacrilegious  to  depart  a  single  step 
from  the  ancient  mode  of  instruction  and  government  Either  of  these 
extremes  is  unspeakably  injurious  to  the  cause  of  education.  That 
great  improvements  have  been  made  both  in  the  means  and  method  of  im-  ' 
parting  instruction  to  youth,  it  is  believed  none  who  have  been  at  all  con- 
▼ereant  with  the  subject  will  deny ;  but  in  many  places,  a  rooted  attach- 
ment to  established  rules  and  preconceived  notions,  has  prevented  the 
benefits  which  might  have  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  these  improve- 
ments. Why  is  it,  we  would  ask,  that  so  many  teachers  have  failed  in 
tbeir  attempts  to  communicate  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind  ?  Why 
hftve  so  many  parents  and  patrons  of  schools  so  much  cause  to  lament  the 
ill  euccess  of  their  exertions  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the  education  of 
their  children  ?  Your  committee 'think  it  has  been  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
mre,  to  mistaken  views  on  the  subject.  We  think  there  has  been  a  mis- 
take both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Instead  of  considering 
and  treating  children  as  rational  beings,  strongly  actuated  by  the  passions 
of  shame,  of  pride,  of  emulation,  of  hope  and  despair;  instead  of  reflect- 
ing that  they  possess  a  miitd  in  embryo,  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  made  upon  it  through  the  medium  of  the  above  named  pas- 
sions, we  very  much  fear  they  are  too  oflen  considered  and  treated  as 
beings  entirely  passive. 

*The  passion  of  fear  is  one  which  children  manifest  earlier  and  more 
iistinctly  than  any  other.  This  has  been  seized  upon  as  we  think  inju- 
diciously by  some  teachers  as  if  it  were  the  only  avenue  by  which  ap- 
proaches could  be  made  to  the  understanding  of  the  child.  Acting  upon 
this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  must  be  the  course  of  discipline  and 
instruction.  The  teacher  at  once  arrays  himself  in  terror,  and  the  whole 
bosiness  of  teaching  and  governing  must  be  a  sifsUm  of  coercion.  Our 
opinion  is,  that  where  this  system  is  pursued,  there  is  great  danger  of 
creating  in  the  pupils  a  morbid  sensibility,  a  stubbornness  of  temper,  a 
hatred  of  the  school  and  whatever  is  connected  with  it.  It  operates  as  a 
check  upon  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  scholar,  and  it  will  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance  if  it  does  not  create  a  hardened  inditiTcrence  to  improvement 
of  every  kind.  As  a  system  of  government  it  is  decidedly  objectionable, 
and  we  think  if  it  must  be  used,  it  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort. 

•We  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  what  we  consider  one  of  the  greatest 
fimlts  in  teaching,  and  the  one  from  which  almost  all  others  spring :  it  is 
u  departure  from  nature.  If  parents  and  teachers,  in  their  attempts  to 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  train  up  children  to 
usefulness  and  respectability  in  life,  would  adhere  closely  to  the  princi- 
ples followed  by  the  experienced  farmer  and  the  skilful  horticulturist  in 
rearing  their  grain,  their  plants^  and  tbeir  trees,  they  could  scarcely  fail  of 
success.  An  obvious  departure  from  these  principles  is  the  practice  too 
eoijnnon  both  with  parents  and  teachers  of  crowding  the  memory  of  child- 
ren with  a  mass  of  unintelligible  matter,  answering  no  other  purpose 
than  to  display  the  wonderful  memory  of  the  wonderful  child,  while  every 
other  faculty  of  the  mind  is  left  uncultivated  and  unfostered.' 

We  have  another  evidence  that  the  work  of  improvement  in  education 
is  not  wholly  forgotten  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Providence  Gazette  thus 
apenkB  of  an  institution  lately  established  in  that  State  under  the  name  of 
'  ITte  Rhode  Island  Manual  Labor  School :' 

•This  school  has  commenced  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  Fif- 
ty scholars  entered  on  the  day  of  its  commencement,  and  the  school  bids 
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fidr  to  be  full  in  the  course  of  the  week.  The  hours  of  atndj  coramence 
in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock,  and  continue  till  6  o'clock ;  commence  a^ain 
at  9,  and  continue  till  12 :  commence  again  at  half  past  wu^  and  continue 
till  3.    Hours  of  labor,  from  3  to  6  in  the  afternoon.' 

IlfSTRUCTIOIf   OP    AOULT   COLORED   PsRSOlfS. 

About  the  end  of  September  last,  by  the  exertions  of  an  association 
of  the  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  a  School  for  Adult  Colored  Persons,  (males) 
was  opened  in  tlmt  city,  and  continued  during  the  winter.  It  was  under 
the  care  of  two  teachers,  in  two  separate  divisions.  These  teachers  were 
severally  assisted  in  their  labors,  by  the  members  of  the  Association  in 
rotation,  one  or  more  of  whom  usually,  attended  each  meeting  for  instrue- 
tion.    These  meetiugs  were  held  in  the  evening. 

The  number  of  persons  who  attended  exceeded  one  hundred ;  bat  as  the 
measure  was  new,  and  accompanied  with  many  difficulties,  and  the  season 
very  inclement,  their  attendance  was  in  many  instances  very  irregular. 
Still  much  good  was  evidently  accomplished ;  and  not  a  few  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  orthography,  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  The 
scriptures,  though  not  the  only  book  used,  were  much  read  by  the  classes, 
and  the  practice  of  closing  the  evening  by  reading  a  chapter,  was  regu- 
larly supported. 

A  School  for  Females,  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  was  also  kept  up 
during  the  winter,  in  two  divisions ;  and  the  whole  number  who  entered 
their  names  in  these  female  schools  during  the  term,  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  but  the  attendance  of  many  was  irregular. 

We  derive  the  foregoing  interesting  facts  from  a  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Association  who  founded  these  schools,  as  publish- 
ed in  the  'Friend'  of  April  20th.  It  must  give  the  reader  much  pleasure 
to  find  the  humane  and  enlightened  citizens  of  Philadelphia  ever  on  the 
alert  to  devise  some  new  scheme  of  benevolence,  or  new  form  of  be- 
stowing charity.  Here  were  from  three  to  four  hundred  persons  collected, 
enlightened,  and  brought  under  the  happy  influence  of  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  That  coming  together,  as  many  of  them  did,  after  the  fatigue 
of  a  hard  day's  labor,  —  perhaps  in  the  cold  or  wet,  —  they  should  not 
have  made  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual  progress  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  But  even  in  this  respect,  the  results  have  been  highly  |rratify- 
ing ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Committee  are  determined  to 
open  their  schools  again  in  the  autumn. 

New- York  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge  and  Industet. 

I^he  design  of  this  Society,  as  stated  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  is  to 
promote  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  condition  of  the  poor.  Its 
primary  and  specific  objects  will  be  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education 
to  the  children  of  the  indigent  —  to  discourage  their  Omplovment  in 
hawking,  peddling,  street  begging,  and  pilfering  —  to  establish  the  neces- 
sary schools  for  the  instruction  of  adults  —  to  abolish  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving —  to  visit  the  poor  at  their  habitations  —  to  give  them  counsel — ta 
aid  them  in  obtaining  employment  —  to  inspire  them  with  self-respect — to 
inculcate  habits  of  economy,  industry,  and  temperance;  and,  when  it  shall 
be  absolutely  necessary,  to  provide,  through  the  aid  of  private  individuals, 
and  of  the  public  authorities,  relief  for  their  necessities. 

Surely  here  is  a  field  of  labor  wide  enough  to  give  scope  to  the  most 
enlarged  philanthropy.    This  will  be  obvious  if  we  ody  consider  the  fact, 
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that  there  ere  from  ten  to  thirteen  thousand  children  in  the  citj,  within  the 
proper  "ages  for  instruction,  who  do  not  attend  school.  One  prominent 
and  important  department  of  lahor  for  the  Society,  will  he  the  establish- 
ment, in  some  form  or  other,  of  schools  for  adults. 

The  Society  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  Board  of  Managers, 
elected  annually  by  the  Ward  Associations.  Its  foOndations  are  laid  in 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  principles,  and  it  solicits  the  countenance 
and  support  of  men  of  every  sect,  of  every  party,  and  of  those  who  belong 
to  none. 

State  op  Instruction  in  Springfield. 

The  population  of  this  town  in  1830,  was  6,784.  Their  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  for  the  year  1883,  were  (3,500 ;  be- 
sides $600  for  a  hiffh  school.    This  must  be  about  $2  00  to  a  scholar. 

These  facts  would  indicate  a  respectable  attention  to  common  education  < 
in  that  flourishing  portion  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
aaake  our  inferences  from  these  facts  alone.  From  the  Report  of  the  School 
Committee,  at  their  last  annual  iheetinfT)  we  find,  that  during  the  contin- 
aance  of  the  winter  schools,  there  existed  an  Association  of  Teachers  for 
mntaal  improvement,  which  met  regularly  every  other  Saturday  afler- 
noon,  to  compare  the  results  of  their  experience,  and  their  respective 
views  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of  managing  and  instructing  schools ; 
nnd  to  discuss,  fully  and  freely,  important  topics  relating  to  the  subject  of 
•education.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  they  visited  each 
other's  schools  frequently.  The  town  also  made  liberal  appropriations  to 
furnish  them  with  books,  and  periodical  works  on  education.  All  these 
means  are  represented  as  having  been  exceedingly  favorable  to  im- 
provement. 

South  Hanover  College. 

This  is  a  Manual  Labor  School,  where  the  industrious  student  may  de- 
fray, by  his  own  hands,  the  expenses  of  his  education.  It  comprises  a 
Literary  and  Theological  Department,  in  which  all  the  ordinary  branches 
oflanffuage,  science  and  divinity  are  taught  It  numbers  at  this  time  a 
President  and  five  Professors,  and  ninety-five  Students.  In  18^,  this  in- 
stitution commenced  its  operations  in  a  log  cabin,  10  by  18  feet,  with  six 
students  under  the  care  of  Rev.  John  F.  Crow,  who  is  property  the  origi- 
nator of  the  whole  plan.  It  now  has  several  buildings  for  accoromodating 
students,  the  largest,  40  by  100  feet,  and  three  stories  high,  with  a  good 
farm  and  suitable  workshops.  —  Ohio  Standard, 

Public  Instruction  in  France. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  in  France  has  addressed  circulars  to 
the  rectors,  &c.  for  the  estsblishment  of  schools  for  primary  teachers. 
Within  two  years,  this  important  class  of  schools,  —  in  which  we  are  so  de- 
ficient in  the  United  States,  —  has  increased  in  number  from  30  to  47. 
What  ini|(ht  one  such  school  accomplish  in  each  of  our  new  States. 

Much  interest  is  shown  in  ^France,  especially  in  certain  departments,  in  . 
the  establishment  of  schools.  The  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  king- 
dom, in  1832,  was  4,055,  with  231,365  scholars ;  a  greater  number  of  schol- 
ars than  in  1829.  Schools  have  been  established,  where  there  were  none 
in  1829,  in  2,741  communes,  (or  townships.)  The  schools  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion have  increased  536,  and  the  normal  schools  34. 

Schools  and  courses  of  instruction  for  the  adults  and  laborers  of  Paris, — 
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founded  by  individuals  and  societies,  —  are  encouraged  by  the  minister  of 
poblic  instruction,  unless  they  have  a  political  bearing.  —  JV*  York  ,^. 

IllFART    ASTLUMS. 

It  is  deserving  of  attention,  that,  independently  of  8cho<ds  for  the  ele- 
mentary instruction  of  children  above  the  age  of  six,  in  the  Duchy  of  SuDt 
Weimar,  every  village  contains  a  District  asylum  for  the  reception  of  chil- 
dren below  that  a^,  who  have  hitherto  been  left  without  any  superintend- 
ence at  home,  whilst  their  parents  were  absent  at  their  work.  This  aban- 
donment has  been,  and  notoriously  is,  the  prolific  source  of  idle  and  ^^ff^ 
bond  habits,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  eradicate  in  after  years.  The 
asylums  in  question  have  therefore  been  open  for  the  purpose  of  remedying 
this  crying  evil;  tho  parents  send  their  children  to  them  in  the  mornings 
and  fetch  them  home  in  the  evening.  In  the  interim  they  are  fed  and  taken 
care  of,  besides  being  taught  to  read  and  say  their  prayers.  There  is  not 
a  single  village  in  the  whole  Grand-duchy,  which  is  not  provided  with  one 
of  these  excellent  *'  Asylum  Schools,"  as  they  are  termed ;  and  they  are 
rapidly  spreading  all  over  Grermany. —  QMtrUrly  Jawmal  of  Ed%i€aium. 

Infant  Schools  in  Nkw-York. 

The  first  Infant  School  was  established  in  New  York,  in  May  1827,  and 
the  experience  of  six  years  has  placed  beyond  dispute  the  practicabil- 
ity of  instructing  infants,  not  onlv  in  the  branches  of  primary  education, 
but  in  the  principles  of  morals  and  religion. 

There  are  now,  in  this  city,  sixteen  schools,  wherein  2,370  infant  chil- 
dren receive  instruction,  — 1,400  in  the  charity  schools,  and  970  in  those 
attached  to  the  Public^  Schools.  There  are  also  eleven  private  schools, 
conducted  upon  the  infant  plan,  comprising  about  490  children.  There 
are  still  6000  children,  under  four  years  of  age,  who  are  not  embraced  in 
any  of  the  schools. 

IvSTRUCTfOir   OF   THE   PxNOBSCOT   IlTDfAIfS. 

The  remains  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians  reside  on  the  Penobaoot 
river,  a  little  above  Bangor,  in  Maine.  , 

Schools  have  been  occasionally  established  among  them.  In  1828|  a 
Catholic  priest,  who  has  great  influence  over  their  character  and  conduct, 
established  a  school  among  them,  whose  results  ought  to  be  preserved  on 
record.  He  had  80  or  90  pupils,  who  were  of  both  sexes' and  of  all  *  sorts 
and  sizes.'  The  school  continued  only  about  three  months  ;  but  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  was  very  considerable  in  spelling,  reading,  and  writing. 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  also  taught  Uiem.  In  ue  former,  the 
whole  of  them  were  instructed,  and  with  success.  A  visiter  who  attended 
the  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  term,  represents  some  of  the  female  voicea 
as  among  the  best  he  ever  heard. 

Their  instrumental  music  was  performed  with  instruments  fabricated 
with  their  own  hands,  and  consisted  of  a  drum,  a  clarionet,  and  a  fiddle ; 
and  though  these  instruments  were  roughly  made,  and  the  st^le  of  the 
music  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  was  enough  to  indicate  a  musical  taste, 
and  to  command,  as  it  was  said,  universal  applause. 

One  of  the  pupils  of  this  school,  by  the  name  of  Paul  Joseph  Osson,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  unusual  intelligence  and  proficiency.  After  leav- 
ing the  school,  he  returned,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  his  Indian  habits  and  man- 
ners. But  at  the  end  of  this  time,  being  on  a  visit  to  Bangor,  he  happened 
to  fix  his  «eye  upon  some  engravings   in  the  shops,  which  made  a  very 
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UroDg  impression  upon  his  mind.  The  bent  of  his  mind  attracted  notice, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  room  of  a  painter,  and  shown  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  portraits  and  other  paintings.  From  that  time,  painting  seemed  to 
tike  possession  of  bis  whole  soal.  He  employed  himself  continually  in  sketch- 

a  figures  npon  wood  and  bark.  The  priest,  before  mentioned,  encouraged 
assisted  him ;  and  he  commenced  drawing  and  painting  flowers,  animals, 
niaiatiire  likenesses  of  his  fellow  Indians,  and  landscapes  of  considerable 
Qompass.  Several  of  these  were  so  handsomely  executed,  and  he  made 
mch  improvement  that  the  painter  before  mentioned  consented  to  take 
lUDi  under  his  tuition.  His  progress  in  the  art  is  said  to  be  respectable. 
It  should  be  observed  that  he  was  always  distinguished  among  his 
ftllow  youth  from  early  a^e.  It  is  related  that  a  lady  who  was 
■one  years  since  visiting  Oldtown,  the  Indian  viliaffe,  was  so  struck  with 
tlie  fine  figure  and  face  of  one  of  the  Indian  boys,  that  slie  sketched  an  outline 
of  him  on  the  spot.  This  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  boy,  and  on  the 
tiibe  generally ;  and  it  is  strongly  suspected,  though  the  fiict  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  that  Osson  was  the  very  boy  alluded  to ;  and  that  this  was 
the  first  spark  of  excitement  which  kindled  his  infant  genius. 

Indian  Schools  in  Canada. 

Several  British  gentlemen  have  been  very  active  in  establishing  schools 
among  the  Indians  on  Red  River,  in  Upper  Canada. 

One  of  the  teachers,  a  Mr.  Smith,  has  under  his  care,  17  boys  and  6  ffirls, 
firom  different  tribes.  The  boys  labor  on  a  farm  part  of  the  time.  They 
work  cheerfully,  and  many  of  them  are  represented  as  being  regular  and 
deanly  in  their  habits  and  appearance.  Their  progress  is  encouraging,  and 
they  are  not  more  inclined  to  vice  than  boys  in  general  of  their  age. 

There  is  also  a  school  of  industry  established,  embracing  46  scholars. 
Tbey  are,  to  a  veVy  considerable  extent,  employed  in  spinning.  The 
ic|iool  is  gradually  increasing.  They  have,  also,  Sunday  schools,  but  these 
lie  not  represented  as  very  flourishing. 

School  for  Fkmales  of  Color. 

A  boarding  school,  for  females  of  color,  has  been  opened  in  Canterbury, 
Conn.,  by  Miss  Crandall,  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  our  colored  population, 
tad  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  Instruction  is  given  in  all 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  schools  of  this  character.  Much  opposition 
haa  been  experienced, — the  result  of  which  will  be,  as  commonly  happens 
in  anch  cases,  only  to  bring  the  institution  the  more  into  notice. 

American    Lyceum. 

The  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum,  took  place  on  the 
3d  of  May,  at  the  room  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  in  the  New  York  City 
HalL  The  number  and  respectability  of  the  members,  and  the  importance 
of  thesubjects  brought  up,  rendered  the  meeting  very  interesting  andsatis- 
lictory  to  visiters  from  a  great  distance.  We  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
Reports  of  the  proceedings  in  time  for  our  present  number,  but  hope  to  pub- 
ladi  them  in  the  course  of  the  month.  One  measure  which  deserves  imme- 
iUke  publicity  is  the  offer  of  a  premium  of  $300  for  the  best  text  book  on 
Physiology,  for  the  use  of  schools.  President  Duer,  of  Columbia  College, 
who  presided  at  the  meeting,  was  appointed  President  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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NOTICES. 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  the  Reli^ous 
Education  of  Children.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Boston,  Pierce  &  Parker.  1^3. 
12nio.  pp.  17C. 

This  series  of  Lectures  was  obviouily  much  needed.  Like  the  other  works 
of  the  same  popular  writer,  they  appear  in  a  plain,  practical  style,  and  we  hope 
will  meet  the  eye  —  we  were  going  to  say  reach  the  heart  —  of  e^ery  American 
parent.  For,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  human  responsibility ;  if  the  word  itseir 
be  not  an  unmeaning  term ;  then  the  duties  which  the  parental  relation  involves, 
and  which  arc  here  so  earnestly  and  feelingly  urged, —  the  governing  and  in- 
structing of  children  '  in  the  spirit  of  the  Biblk,*  and  on  the  *  principles  of* 
COMMON  SENSE*  —  caohoc  be  too  often  or  too  generally  urged. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  friends  of  education  take  such  a  stand  as  this ;  and  we 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  charge,  which  has  been  so  often  and  m» 
justly  brought  against  many  modem  educators,  will  be  no  longer  preferred :  —  we 
mean  that  of  fostering,  by  their  efforts,  mere  intellect ;  and  thus  lending  their  in- 
fluence in  wielding  that  tremendous  power  with  which  civilization  furnishes  us* 
only  to  render  man  the  more  a  ^  monster'  in  the  result. 

The  Child's  Friend,  or  Things  which  every  Boy  can  do.  By  S.  R.  Hall. 
No.  1.    Boston,  Carter,  Hendse  &  Co.    1833.    pp.  132. 

The  character  of  the  Child's  Friend  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  comprises  a 
daily  lesson,  or  *  iioiiielhing  which  every  boy  can  do,'  for  each  day  of  the  week  dur* 
ing  a  period  of  six  months.  At  the  end  oi  this  period,  Part  II,  embracing  another 
period  of  six  months,  is  to  be  furnished. 

A  part  oi  the  lessons  embrace  exercises  in  some  branch  of  science,  eapeeiallj 
Natural  History.  Others  consist  meiely  of  important  general  truths,  with  illus- 
trations, ks  an  example  of  the  latter,  tlie  lesson  for  the  fifth  day  (Friday)  of  tbt 
first  week  is,  '  Boys  can  always  speak  truth,  because  it  is  kasikr  to  tell  the 
truth,  than  to  idtvent  a  lie.'  Then  follows  the  well-known,  but  never  tiresoms 
story  of  George  Washington's  regard  to  truth,  as  an  illustration.  But  the  storief 
used  as  illustrations  are  generally,  we  believe,  original. 

The  Child's  Friend  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  instruct,  as  well  as  amuse;  and 
improve,  as  well  as  instruct.  Its  leading  object  appears  to  be  to  throw  the  chikl 
upon  his  own  mental  resources;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  make  hiu 
his  own  teacher.  If  the  work,  having  fewer  engravings  than  accords  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  should  amuse  less  than  some  highly  popular  productions,  we 
believe  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  uniform  accuracy  which  unwearied  care  and 
patience  have  bestowed  upon  its  statements. 

The  District  School  as  it  Was.  By  One  who  Went  to  it.  Boston : 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    1833.    18mo.  pp.  156. 

This  work,  for  one  class  of  readers,  is  as  excellent  in  design  as  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  issue  from  the  pi  ess.  it  is  an  attempt  to 
buriesque  some  of  those  usages  against  which  better  weapons  have  been  direct- 
ed tor  some  time,  in  vain.  Sure  we  are,  that  no  fictitious  production  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  more  obviously  calculated  to  be  useful.  There  are  few  persons  of 
middle  age  among  us  who  cannot  bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  with  which 
many  of  the  scenes  arc  delineated.  They  are  scenes,  however,  which  we  hope 
are  fast  passing  away. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algfebra.  By  the  Rev.  B.  BRfDSK, 
B.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  &c,  &c.  First  American,  Revised  and  Corrected  from 
the  sixth  London  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Key,  Mielke  &  Biddle,  1832. 
12mo.  pp.  199. 

From  a  hasty  examination  of  this  treatise,  we  have  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  its  general  ch<«racter.  We  think  such  a  work  was  much  wanted,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  extensively  useful. 
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AND    INSTRUCTION. 


JULY,    1833. 


Abt.  I.  —  Institution  at  Steten,  in  Wurtemberg. 

We  were  deeply  interested  during  our  visit  to  Wurtemberg  in  the 
views  and  plans  of  Prof.  Klump,  of  the  Gymnasium  at  Stuttgard. 
We  broueht  with  us  a  work  in  which  he  has  detailed  them,  with 
i  view  to  Its  translation  ;  and  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have 
ibund  ourselves  obliged  to  leave  it  thus  far  untouched.  We  are 
eratified  in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an  account  of  an 
insthution  founded  upon  these  principles,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temberg, for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Sunday  School  Journal.'^ 

The  origin  of  this  institution  must  be  ascribed  to  the  agency  of 
two  individuals,  although  its  necessity  had  long  been  felt  by  the  com- 
manity  at  large.  A  Mr  Wiedersheim,  steward  of  his  majesty's 
summer  palace  at  Steten,  and  pastor  Kleiber,  were  the  gentlemen, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  children,  wished  to  see  the  two  great 
ends  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  combined  in  the  most  ef- 
fectire  manner,  and  ardently  desired  that  the  state  of  instruction 
Slight  be  altered  and  extended  according  to  the  natural  development 
of  the  human  mind.  Similar  wishes  had  been  expressed  by  others, 
who  were  competent  to  judge  on  this  important  matter.  The  best 
paUication  of  all  that  appeared  on  this  subject,  is  Professor  Klump's 
essay,  published  at  Stuttgard  in  1829.  The  above  named  gentlemen 
applied  immediately  to  the  author,  that  by  his  advice  they  might  be 
assisted  in  putting  their  plan  into  execution.    Their  wishes  were  made 

*  Description  of  an  institution  lately  founded  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 
TraosUted  from  the  German  for  the  Sunday  School  Journal.     Vol.  iii,  p.  54. 
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NOTICES. 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  ResponBibility,  and  the  Religioos 
Education  of  Children.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Boston,  Pierce  &  Parker.  1833. 
12nio.  pp.  17& 

This  series  of  Lectures  was  obviously  much  needed.  Like  the  other  works 
of  the  same  popular  writer,  they  appear  in  a  plain,  practical  style,  and  we  hope 
will  meet  the  eye  —  we  were  going  to  say  reach  the  heart  —  of  every  American 
parent.  For,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  human  responsibility ;  if  the  word  itself 
be  not  an  unmeaning  term ;  then  the  duties  which  the  parental  relation  involves, 
and  which  are  here  so  earnestly  and  feeUngly  urged,  —  the  governing  and  in- 
structing of  children  *  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,'  snd  on  the  <  principles  of 
COMMON  sense'  —  caaiiot  be  too  often  or  too  generally  urged. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  friends  of  education  take  such  a  stand  as  this ;  and  w« 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  charge,  which  has  been  so  often  and  lo 
justly  brought  against  many  modem  educators,  will  be  no  longer  preferred :  -^  wc 
mean  that  of  fostering,  by  their  efforts,  mere  intellect;  and  thus  lending  their  in- 
fluence in  wieldiug  that  tremendous  power  with  which  civilization  fiimishefl  oi, 
only  to  render  man  the  more  a  ^  monster*  in  the  result. 

The  Child's  Friend,  or  Things  which  every  Boy  can  do.  By  S.  R.  Hill. 
No.  1.    Boston,  Carter,  Hendse  &  Co.    1833.    pp.  132. 

The  character  of  the  Child's  Friend  is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  comprises  a 
daily  Iesson,or  *  snoniething  which  every  boy  can  do,'  for  each  day  of  the  week  dur- 
ing; a  period  of  six  months.  At  the  end  of^this  period,  Part  II,  embracing  aoodier 
period  of  six  months,  is  to  be  furnished. 

A  part  of  the  lessons  embrace  exercises  in  some  branch  of  science,  especially 
Natural  History.  Others  consist  meiely  of  important  general  truths,  withilhu- 
trations.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  the  lesson  for  the  fifth  day  (Friday)  of  lbs 
first  week  is,  'Boys  can  always  speak  truth,  because  it  is  easier  to  tell  thi 
truth,  than  to  invent  a  lie.'  Then  follows  the  well-known,  but  never  tiresooN 
story  of  George  Washington's  regard  to  truth,  as  an  illustration.  But  the  storiei 
used  as  illustrations  are  generally,  we  believe,  original. 

The  Child's  Friend  cannot  fail,  wo  think,  to  instruct,  as  well  as  amuse ;  aod 
improve,  as  well  as  instruct.  Its  leading  object  appears  to  be  to  throw  the  child 
upon  his  own  mental  resources ;  and,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  make  faisi 
his  own  teacher.  If  the*  work,  having  fewer  engravings  than  accords  with  tin 
fashion  of  the  day,  should  amuse  less  than  some  highly  popular  productioos,  ws 
believe  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  the  uniform  accuracy  which  unwearied  care  vai 
patience  have  bestowed  upon  its  statements. 

The  District  School  as  it  Was.  By  One  who  Went  to  iU  Boston: 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    1833.    18mo.  pp.  156. 

This  work,  for  one  class  of  readers,  is  as  excellent  in  design  as  in  the  mannerof 
its  execution  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  it  issue  from  the  ptess.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
burlesque  some  of  those  usages  against  which  better  weapons  have  been  direct- 
ed lor  some  time,  in  vain.  Sure  we  are,  that  no  fictitious  production  of  the  p»«- 
sent  day  is  more  obviously  calculated  to  be  useful.  There  are  few  persooisf 
middle  age  among  us  who  cannot  bear  testimony  to  the  faithfulness  with  wUck 
many  of  the  scenes  are  delineated.  They  are  scenes,  however,  which  wc  hofS 
are  fast  passing  away. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Algrebra.  By  the  Rev.  B.  BRfOSlt 
B.  D.,  F.  R,  S.  &c,  &c.  First  American,  Revised  and  Corrected  fwoi 
the  sixth  London  Edition.  PhUadelphia :  Key,  Mielke  &  Biddle,  1838. 
12mo,  pp.  199. 

From  a  hasty  examination  of  this  treatise,  we  have  formed  a  favorable  opinioo 
ilt^i  Pu^""*  character.  We  think  such  a  work  was  much  wanted,  and  is  calca- 
laiea  to  be  extensively  useful. 
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The  two  ptincipal  departments  are, 

1.  The  genera]  preparatory  establishment. 

2.  The  higher  coarse,  in  which  the  different  branches  are  taught 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prepare  the  scholars  practically  for  their  res- 
pective destinations. 

The  general  preparatory  school  is  again  divided  into  two  subdi- 
^sions. 

a.  The  elementary  course  (from  6  to  10  years.) 

6.  The  course  of  languages,  i.  e.  study  of  the  foreign  languages, 
(ancient  and  modern,)  from  ten  to  fourteen  years. 

The  different  branches  of  instruction  will  now  be  enumerated, 
ss  they  follow  each  other  in  the  principal  divisions  mentioned  above, 
in  accordance  with  the  gradual  development  of  the  scholars. 

The  first  elementary  instruction  is  founded  on  intuition,  this  being 
t-be  basis  of  all  human  knowledge. 

a.     Intuition  of  forms  and  numbers. 

(Having  completed  the  first  general  course  of  intuition  ;) 

Natural  history,  with  particular  reference  to  botany. 

The  doctrines  of  number,  geometry. 

Geography,  founded  on  intuition. 

Instruction  in  language ;  with  the  instruction  in  the  native  language, 
exercises  of  the  mental  faculties  are  connected,  (elementary  logic.) 

e.  Religions  instruction  founded  on  biblical  history. 

d.  Reading,  writing,  drawing,  singing. 

In  the  second  subdivision  of  the  preparatory  school,  (at  the  close 
of  the  tenth  year)  the  foreign  languages  are  taught,  and  first  the 
Latin,  on  account  of  its  systematic  structure  as  well  as  its  practical 
importance,  both  for  candidates  for  professions  and  to  other  scholars, 
masmuch  as  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  this  being  the  pa- 
rent of  the  French,  Italian  and  English,  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
sabsequent  acquisition  of  those  languages. 

The  course  of  languages,  then,  is  to  occupy  principally  the  time 
and  strength  of  the  scholar,  until  the  18th  year  of  his  ago,  without 
neglecting  at  the  same  time  the  regard  due  to  the  other  branches. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces, 

4L  Religion. 

6.  Languages,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Greek. 

For  the  foreign  languages,  the  method  of  interlinear  translations 
will  be  adopted,  since  experience  has  proved  that  its  perfect  adapta- 
tion to  the  human  mind  enables  the  scholar  to  advance  more  rapidly. 

e.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history  (to  the  12th  year,)  the 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  (from  the  12th  to  the  14th;)  geog- 
raphy and  history  (during  the  4  years.) 

<£.  Writing,  drawing,  and  singing,  also  music,  if  required. 

The  higher  course  is  divided  into  two  sections  ;  in  the  one,  those 
who  are  destined  for  professional  pursuits  are  introduced  to  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages;  And  in  laying  thus  the  first  foundation  to  a 
classical  education,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  influence  which 
a  perusal  of  the  ancients  must  necessarily  produce  on  the  mind  and 
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the  heart.  Those,  however,  whose  life  is  to  receive  a  praetioal  ten- 
dency, are  principally  occupied  with  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  both  sec- 
tions it  will  be  considered  of  paramount  importance  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  knowledge  as  much  as  possible.  Both  sections,  then,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  branches,  but  in  each  the  recitations  enumerated 
above  must  be  particularly  attended  to  during  the  hours  of  private 
application,  this  being  a  very  important  subject  at  this  age. 

The  instruction  embraces. 

The  Latin, Greek,  French,  and  German  languages  and  literataresy 
exercises  in  elocution  and  composition,  principally  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  besides  English  and  Italian,  introduction  into  menial  phi- 
losophy by  the, means  of  anthropology,  logic  and  law  of  nature  ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  particularly 
designed  for  those  who  will  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  hearing  a 
course  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  the  university  ;  instructions  in 
religion,  doctrines  of  faith  and  ethics,  history  of  religion. 

Algebra,  trigonometry,  and  practical  geometry,  together  with  topo- 
'graphical  and  architectural  drawing,  technology,  natural  history^ 
physiology,  chemistry,  history,  universal  geography,  maps,  together 
with  statistics; 

Drawing,  singing,  and  piano-forte. 

If  compared  to  public  institutions,  this  circumstance  may  be  con- 
sidered peculiarly  advantageous,  that  the  number  of  scholara  with 
whom  one  teacher  is  engaged  at  once  will  usually  not  exceed  from 
10  to  15,  which  must  necessarily  influence  the  manner  of  instruction 
as  well  as  the  general  state  of  morals. 

EDUCATION. 

This  institution  is  intended  to  form  the  heart  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
the  mind. 

1.  Intellectual,  chiefly  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  shall  not  only  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity during  the  time  of  public  instruction,  but  this  spirit  shall  pervade 
their  whole  education. 

Common  morning  and  evening  devotioAs,  prayer  before  and  after 
the  meals,  under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  participation  of 
teachers,  regular  attendance  upon  divine  worship,  partly  in  the  par- 
ish church,  with  the  congregation,  partly  by  themselves,  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,  connected  with  catechizing,  celebration  of  particular  fes- 
tivals, that  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  &c. 

The  general  principles  of  morality  and  religion  shall  be  practically 
applied  in  treating  the  scholars  with  seriousness  and  kinuness,  par-  , 
ticularly  whenever  they  have  committed  some  offence.  For  this 
reason,  corporeal  punishment  will  only  be  applied  when  all  other  means 
have  been  used  in  vain,  with  scholars  of  from  six  to  fourteen  years  ; 
no  distribution  of  premiums,  and  but  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
plan  of  acknowledging  the  merit  of  scholars  by  particular  places.. 

Teachers  and  pupils  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table.    Next  to  the 
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bedroom  of  the  scholars  is  that  of  the  teachers  ;  also  during  the  hours 
of  recreation  this  connection  is  not  interrupted,  although  particular  care 
is  taken  that  the  control  may  not  degenerate  into  an  undue  and  op- 
pressive influence.  They  are  drawn  into  the  family  circles  of  the  trus- 
tees and  teachers,  and  in  fact  form  with  them  but  one  great  family. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  younger  pupils,  those  be- 
tween six  and  eight  years,  shall  be  treated  with  particular  care  and 
attention,  and  shall  Be  placed,  so  far  as  this  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, under  female  protection. 

2.  Bodily  culture  is  calculated  to  preserve  and  invigorate  health, 
strength  and  agility,  and  also  to  confirm  the  moral  powers  of  the  boy 
and  the  youth. 

a.  General  culture.  This  institution  provides  the  pupils  with 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  ;  the  provisions  are  simple,  suitable  to 
the  health  and  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  Female  servants  (advanced 
in  age,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  female  members  of  the 
families  of  the  trustees)  take  care  that  the  pupils  of  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  kept  cleanly,  regularly  provided  with  clothing, 
and  they  are  also  to  assist  the  more  advanced  pupils  as  far  as  ne- 
cessary, and  to  arrange  this  part  of  the  domestic  affairs. 

Patients  shall  be  attended  by  physicians  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner;  particular  rooms,  diet,  and  every  other  requisite  shall  be 
attended  to. 

The  necessary  expenses  which  must  be  incurred  on  such  occasions 
are  to  be  charged  extra. 

PARTICULAR  EXERCISES  OF  THE  BODY. 

For  this  the  large  and  beautiful  garden  and  the  extensive  yard  offer 
a  good  opportunity.  Little  excursions  are  made  together  with  the 
teachers  ;  and  various  diversions  are  arranged,  amor^g  which  gym- 
nastics occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  and  by  fixing  certain  hours  eve- 
ry day  for  this  purpose,  these  exercises  are  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  all  the  other  lessons. 

VACATION. 

From  external  and  internal  c;iuses,  it  has  been  thought  most  proper 
to  fix  one  great  vacation.  At  Easter,  therefore,  no  more  than  eight 
or  ten  days  are  allowed,  and  for  the  great  vacation  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  September  has  been  selected,  because  this  is  generally  the 
most  beautiful  month  of  autumn,  and  the  vacation  occurs  thus  almost 
at  the  same  time  with  those  in  the  public  schools. 

QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

To  apply  fully  and  thoroughly  the  principles  of  education  and  in- 
stmction  which  have  been  laid  down  in  this  institution,  it  will  be 
Terj  desirable  to  retain  the  pupils  during  the  whole  course,  and  to 
have  them  enter  at  the  sixth  year  of  their  age. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  that  whenever  parents 
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the  heart.  Those,  however,  whose  life  is  to  receive  a  praetioal  ten- 
dency, are  principally  occupied  with  mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  in  both  sec- 
tions it  will  be  considered  of  paramount  importance  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  knowledge  as  much  as  possible.  Both  sections,  then,  are 
engaged  in  the  same  branches,  but  in  each  the  recitations  enumerated 
above  must  be  particularly  attended  to  during  the  hours  of  private 
application,  this  being  a  very  important  subject  at  this  age. 

The  instruction  embraces, 

The  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  languages  and  literatores, 
exercises  in  elocution  and  composition,  principdly  in  the  mother- 
tongue,  besides  English  and  Italian,  introduction  into  mental  phi- 
losophy by  the, means  of  anthropology,  logic  and  law  of  nature ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  particularly 
designed  for  those  who  will  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  hearing  a 
course  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  in  the  university  ;  instructions  in 
religion,  doctrines  of  faith  and  ethics,  history  of  religion. 

Algebra,  trigonometry,  and  practical  geometry,  together  with  topo- 
'graphical  and  architectural  drawing,  technology,  natural  history, 
physiology,  chemistry,  history,  universal  geography,  maps,  together 
with  statistics; 

Drawing,  singing,  and  piano-forte. 

If  compared  to  public  institutions,  this  circumstance  may  be  con- 
sidered peculiarly  advantageous,  that  the  number  of  scholars  with 
whom  one  teacher  is  engaged  at  once  will  usually  not  exceed  from 
10  to  15,  which  must  necessarily  influence  the  manner  of  instruction 
as  well  as  the  general  state  of  morals. 

EDUCATION. 

This  institution  is  intended  to  form  the  heart  as  well  as  to  cultivate 
the  mind. 

I.  Intellectual,  chiefly  moral  and  religious  discipline  of  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  shall  not  only  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity during  the  time  of  public  instruction,  but  this  spirit  shall  pervade 
their  whole  education. 

Common  morning  and  evening  devotioAs,  prayer  before  and  after 
the  meals,  under  the  superintendence  and  with  the  participation  of 
teachers,  regular  attendance  upon  divine  worship,  partly  in  the  par- 
ish church,  with  the  congregation,  partly  by  themselves,  in  the  col- 
lege chapel,  connected  with  catechizing,  celebration  of  particular  fes- 
tivals, that  of  the  foundation  of  the  institution,  &c. 

The  general  principles  of  morality  and  religion  shall  be  practicallj 
applied  in  treating  the  scholars  with  seriousness  and  kindness,  par-  # 
ticularly  whenever  they  have  committed  some  offence.  For  this 
reason,  corporeal  punishment  will  only  be  applied  when  all  other  means 
have  been  used  in  vain,  with  scholars  of  from  six  to  fourteen  years  ; 
no  distribution  of  premiums,  and  but  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  the 
plan  of  acknowledging  the  merit  of  scholars  by  particular  places.. 

Teachers  and  pupils  take  their  meals  at  the  same  table.    Next  to  the 
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bedroom  of  the  scholars  is  that  of  the  teachers  ;  also  during  the  hours 
of  recreation  this  connection  is  not  interrupted,  although  particular  care 
is  taken  that  the  control  may  not  degenerate  into  an  undue  and  op- 
pressive influence.  They  are  drawn  into  the  family  circles  of  the  trus- 
tees and  teachers,  and  in  fact  form  with  them  but  one  great  family. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  the  younger  pupils,  those  be- 
tween six  and  eight  years,  shall  be  treated  with  particular  care  and 
attention,  and  shall  be  placed,  so  far  as  this  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, under  female  protection. 

2.  Sodiltf  culture  is  calculated  to  preserve  and  invigorate  health, 
strength  and  agility,  and  also  to  conftrm  the  moral  powers  of  the  boy 
and  the  youth. 

a.  General  culture.  This  institution  provides  the  pupils  with 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  ;  the  provisions  are  simple,  suitable  to 
the  health  and  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  Female  servants  (advanced 
in  age,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  female  members  of  the 
families  of  the  trustees)  take  care  that  the  pupils  of  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age  are  kept  cleanly,  regularly  provided  with  clothing, 
and  they  are  also  to  assist  the  more  advanced  pupils  as  far  as  ne- 
cessary, and  to  arrange  this  part  of  the  domestic  affairs. 

Patients  shall  be  attended  by  physicians  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner ;  particular  rooms,  diet,  and  every  other  requisite  shall  be 
attended  to. 

The  necessary  expenses  which  must  be  incurred  on  such  occasions 
are  to  be  charged  extra. 

PARTICULAR  EXERCISES  OF  THE  BODY. 

For  this  the  large  and  beautiful  garden  and  the  extensive  yard  offer 
a  good  opportunity.  Little  excursions  are  made  together  with  the 
teachers ;  and  various  diversions  are  arranged,  amoivg  which  gym- 
nastics occupy  a  conspicuous  place,  and  by  fixing  certain  hours  eve- 
ry day  for  this  purpose,  these  exercises  are  placed  in  the  same  rank 
with  all  the  other  lessons. 

VACATION. 

From  external  and  internal  causes,  it  has  been  thought  most  proper 
to  fix  one  great  vacation.  At  Easter,  therefore,  no  more  than  eight 
or  ten  days  are  allowed,  and  for  the  great  vacation  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  September  has  been  selected,  because  this  is  generally  the 
most  beautiful  month  of  autumn,  and  the  vacation  occurs  thus  almost 
at  the  same  time  with  those  in  the  public  schools. 

QUALIFICATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

To  apply  fully  and  thoroughly  the  principles  of  education  and  in- 
stmction  which  have  been  laid  down  in  this  institution,  it  will  be 
▼erj  desirable  to  retain  the  pupils  during  the  whole  course,  and  to 
have  them  enter  at  the  sixth  year  of  their  age. 

Arrangements  have  been  made,  however,  that  whenever  parents 
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do  not  wish  to  dismiss  them  at  so  early  a  period  from  tb^ir  homes, 
their  children  can  be  entered  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year. 

We  learn  from  the  conclusion  of  this  pamphlet,  that  the  insti- 
tution was  opened  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  that  before  this  time  the 
number  of  applications  amounted  to  fifty,  but  only  thirty  pupils 
were  received.  In  addition  to  the  necessary  teachers  for  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge,  one  is  engaged  who  is  exclusively  devoted 
lo  children  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  in  order  that  parents  may 
be  induced  to  send  their  children  as  early  as  possible ;  and  the  fe- 
male members  of  the  establishment  are  particularly  instructed  to 
attend  to  their  cleanliness  and  bodily  health.  In  accordance  with 
the  sound  maxim,  so  much  neglected,  that  *  prevention  b  better 
than  cure,'  a  physician  is  engaged  to  visit  the  establishment  every 
day.  Thus  instead  of  being  called  first  to  visit  a  patient  in  the  parox- 
ysm  of  disease,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  learning  his  constitution 
while  he  is  in  health,  of  observing  and  obviating  the  causes  which 
may  impair  or  derange  it,  and^  of  marking  and  counteracting  ten- 
dencies to  illness. 

The  institution  was  opened,  as  was  proposed,  on  the  3d  of  lilay, 
in  the  royal  palace  at  Steten.  The  pupils  went  with  their  teach- 
ers to  an  adjoining  church,  where  more  than  500  persons  awaited 
them.  The  ceremonies  were  begun  by  singing  a  beautiful  hymn, 
followed  by  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Klaiber,  in  which  he  brings 
forward  the  plan  of  education  already  described.  He  assured  the 
parents  that  their  children  are  to  receive  bodily  and  mental  culture 
of  the  best  kind,  and  that  to  this  will  be  added  that  moral  cultiva- 
tion, without  which  the  rest  is  but  of  little  value.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  address,  the  principals  and  teachers  came  forward  and 
pledged  themselves  to  each  other  and  the  parents,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  great  object.  A  prayer  and  hymn  concluded  the 
celebration,  the  procession  returned  lo  the  palace,  and  parents, 
teachers,  and  children  sat  down  to  dine.  After  dinner  they  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  saloons  of  the  palace,  when  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Klump,  to  the  assembled  parents,  of  whicli  the 
following  is  an  extract. 

'  We  can  only  hope  to  realize  your  expectations,  if  you  wUl  continue  to 
unite  your  activity  with  ours. 

'The  first  condition,of  course,  is  a  minute  description  of  the  intellectu- 
al and  moral  state  of  the  scholar,  for  by  this  information  the  teacher  will 
be  enabled  to  treat  his  new  disciple  in  the  proper  manner. 

*  On  this  remark  we  base  the  request  that  you  will  furnish  us  by  letter 
with  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  bodily,  mental,  and  moral  development 
of  your  children. 

<  We  promise  in  return  to  communicate  to  you  at  certain  periods,  and, 
if  necessary,  more  frequently,  whatever  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  in  re- 
lation to  your  children,  that  we  may  rejoice  together,  if  their  conduct  en- 
ables us  to  give  a  favorable  account ;  and  that  we  may  confer  with  each 
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oilier  on  the  best  means  of  reclaiming  them,  if  thej  should  have  strayed 
from  the  path  to  perfection.  Should  we  ever  be  doomed  to  meet  with  a 
child  physically  or  morally  depraved  in  a  de^ee  which  might  threaten 
peril  to  his  companions,  we  also  promise  in  this  case  to  do  our  duty,  how** 
ever  painful  it  may  be,  and  to  send  the  child  back  to  his  parents. 

'  This  mutual  candor,  then,  must  be  extended  to  all  the  different  relations 
in  which  we  will  be  placed  in  future.  We  shall  consider  it  our  duty  to 
listen  to  all  the  just  demands  of  the  parents,  so  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  general  and  individual  prosperity.  But  we  expect  also  to 
be  entrusted  with  unlimited  power  in  our  immediate  influence  upon  the 
scholars.  In  this  case  only  we  shall  be  enabled  to  act  regularly  and  en- 
ergetically, and  may  feel  assured  of  ultimate  success. 

'  However,  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  grant  this  privilege  by  a  silent 
concurrence.  We  request  you  to  be  active  in  promoting  all  the  mea8<« 
oree  of  the  institution,  whether  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  condition 
•of  these  children  may  be  concerned.  The  more  distinctly  the  confidence 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  is  expressed,  in  the  same  measure  the 
confidence  io  their  teachers  will  increase.  To  induce  vou  to  grant  our 
request  the  more  readily,  we  hardly  need  remind  you  that  the  motives 
which  called  this  institution  into  existence  are  pure,  and  independent  of 
every  kind  of  gain ;  that  its  operations  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  inspee«- 
tion  and  the  judgment  of  public  opinion ;  that  impartial  treatment  is  one 
of  its  fiist  laws ;  and  that  the  spirit  qf  love  which  is  to  animate  all  our  ex- 
ertions, never  ceases  to  influence  the  principles  and  the  opinions^f  Che 
teachers. 

*  After  having  asked  you  now  to  be  candid  with  us  in  all  your  commu- 
nications, to  confide  in  us,  to  intrust  us  with  the  necessary  power,  and  to 
join  in  our  activity,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  give  some  minute  de- 
IuIb  respecting  our  own  labors. 

-  '  The  aim  we  have  in  view  has  been  held  forth  to  you  in  the  address  of 
my  colleague,  —  the  harmonious  development  of  the  whole  man,  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral. 

'  Until  the  fourteenth  year,'it  was  said,  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  shall 
not  be  influenced  by  definite  views  to  any  particular  avocation.  He  shall 
onlv  attend  to  such  studies  as  at  the  fourteenth  year  will  enable  him  to 
make  a  free  choice. 

'  Yet,  if  moral  culture  is  to  be  estimated  higher  than  all  knowledge,  the 
question  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  our  institution  has  done  m  this 
respect 

'  It  cannot  afford  that  domestic  life  in  which  the  mind  of  the  child  is 
developed  most  beautifully.  The  influence  of  the  paternal  home  cannot 
be  supplanted  by  any  other,  even  the  most  favorable  relations.  But  if 
lofe  iu  the  productive  power  which  pervades  and  animates  the  universe, 
which  beams  in  its  highest  perfection  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  which 
calls  forth  everywhere  the  seeds  of  success,  in  that  case  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  promise  this  love.  The  teachers  will  meet  their  pupils  in  love  ;  pater- 
nal love  shall  be  the  foundation  of  all  their  principles  of  education  ;  and 
even  if  they  should  be  compelled  to  punish,  in  the  very  punishment  that 
conciliating  spirit  will  be  felt  which  punishes  because  it  loves. 

*  As  this  is  the  aim  of  our  scientific  and  moral  culture,  it  is  not  our  in- 
tmition  to  make  a  display  of  the  results  we  may  be  happy  enough  to  pro- 
dace,  and  least  of  all,  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  activity.  The  slower 
good  fruit  ripens  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  more  juicy  will  it  become. 
We  thought  this  remark  peculiarly  appropriate  at  a  time  when  it  has  be- 
come customary  to  place  the  young  plants  in  hot  houses  in  order  to  obtain 
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fruit  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  But  that  method  breaks  their  strength 
at  an  early  period.  From  this  reason  it  will  be  considered  the  more  mi- 
portant  that  the  institution  may  be  entrusted  with  the  whole  culture  of  the 
pupil,  that  they  may  be  sent  at  a  tender  a^e,  because  the  efforts  of  the 
instructors  are  impeded  in  the  most  distressing  manner  when  they  receive 
pupils  at  a  more  advanced  age,  and  ailer  they  have  frequented  several 
other  schools. 

*  Since  this  institution  is  the  only  private  undertaking  in  this  kinfirdom, 
it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  of  its  relations  to  the  public  schools. 
We  indulge  the  hope  that  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison ;  but  we  are  far  from  opposing  them.  We  do  not  profess  to  have 
invented  something  new  and  original.  We  are  only  resolved  to  follow 
the  course  of  nature,  which  leads  always  surest ;  we  intend  only  to  apply 
that  which  many  profound  instructors  have  not  hesitated  to  approve.  We 
do  not  hesitate,  then,  to  appropriate  to  ourselves  what  Pestalozzi,  the  peo- 
ple's friend,  said  in  his  first  publication  ;  "We  will  have  no  share  in  the 
dispute  on  opinions,  but  whatever  is  conducive  to  make  man  pious  and 
good,  whatever  nourishes  the  love  of  God  and  of  their  neighbors  in  their 
hearts,  whatever  may  fill  their  houses  with  happiness  and  plenty,  that 
we  think  is  beyond  the  reach  of  dispute,  and  is  to  engage  our  undivided 
attention." 

*  And  to  accomplish  this,  may  He  assist  us  whose  protection  alone  can 
make  us  prosper,  so  that  at  some  future  period,  when  the  great  hour  has 
arrived,we  may  be  able  to  exclaim,  "  Lord,  here  are  we,  and  those  whom 
thou  hast  confided  to  us."  ' 

This  address  was  followed  by  a  conversation  between  the  parents 
and  teachers  on  the  subject  of  economical  arrangenaents,  and  in  an 
address  to  the  king  they  expressed  their  gratitude  for  his  aid,  and 
received  the  assurances  of  his  good  will.  This  interesting  meeting 
was  not  closed  till  evening,  when  the  whole  company,  140  in  num- 
ber, supped  together. 


Akt.  II.  —  Infant  Schools. 

1.  Report  of  the  Boston  Infant  School  Society^  by  the  Committee  of  Jt- 

rangemenls, 

2.  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Infant  School  Society  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

Instituted  AprU  Sth,  1828. 

Communities,  like  individuals,  have  their  *  hobbies.'  Among 
those  which  have  been  special  favorites  during  the  last  ten  years, 
are  Infant  Schools. 

When  Infant  Schools  were  first  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
the  friends  of  education,  everywhere,  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
favor.  Almost  without  knowing  what  ihey  were,  they  patronized 
them ;  and  nearly  every  large  town,  and  not  a  few  small  enes  bad 
an  Infant  School.    Within  two  years  we  hear  comparatively  little 
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said  about  them.  What  is  the  difficulty  7  Has  there  been  a  fail- 
ure ?  Or  is  there  some  other  cause  of  the  general  silence  on  the 
subject  ? 

1.  They  were,  at  first,  misemployed.  They  were  made  the 
instruments  of  filling  the  mind  with  the  words  and  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers. Former  systems  of  education  had  made  older  children  *  par- 
rots ;'  now,  by  the  new  discovery,  and  by  its  application,  children 
of  two  years  old  might  attain  to  the  same  dignity  —  and  not  only 
be  rendered  parrots,  but  very  learned  ones.  We  mean,  in  short, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  (to  which  there  were  doubtless  exceptions) 
Infant  Schools  were  made,  at  best,  mere  pieces  of  machinery  for 
developing  the  intellect  —  and  often  for  cultivating  only  one  or  two 
of  its  faculties.  The  consequence  was,  that  though  the  child  ap- 
peared at  first  to  make  very  great  progress,  this  progress  was  not  al- 
ways permanent.  No  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  frame,  and  little  to  the  cultivation  of  the  affections. 

2.  They  were  in  some  instances  supposed  to  be  perverted.  In- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  nurseries  for  forming  the  body  for  health, 
the  mind  for  intelligence,  and  the  whole  body  for  happiness  —  ana 
instead  of  being  conducted  simply  on  Bible  principles,  they  were 
supposed  by  some  to  be  used  for  sectarian  purposes.  So  far  as 
this  impression  prevailed,  it  had  an  injurious  influence. 

3.  The  purpose  —  we  mean  the  legitimate  purpose  of  these, 
schools  —  is  just  beginning  to  be  understood.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem>  we  believe  this  is  one  prominent  reason  why  so  little  is  now 
said  about  them.  Their  friends  —  their  real  friends  —  have  found 
out  that  a  wise  Providence  never  designed  them  as  a  grand  piece 
of  machinery  for  making  prodigies  in  mere  intellect,  but  as  an  aid, 
and  for  the  time,  a  substitute  for  parental  care.  It  is  not  an  evil 
that  the  zeal  of  those  who  estimated  tliem  so  differently  from  all 
this,  as  many  have  done,  should  tire,  and  their  ardor  wax  cold.  But 
the  real  and  intelligent  friends  of  Infant  Schools  discover  in  this  no 
cause  of  discouragement,  for  they  perceive  nothing  more  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  first. 

If  a  few  associations  — *  and  many  individuals  —  whose  zeal  was 
in  advance  of  their  knowledge,  or  whose  purposes  were  selfish, 
have  remitted  their  exertions,  and  ceased  to  chant  the  praises  of  the 
Infant  School  system,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
confidence  of  another  portion  of  the  community  in  early  infant  ed- 
ucation was  never  greater  than  at  present.  We  may  even  go  far- 
tlier,  and  say  that  never  were  the  Infant  Schools  of  this  country  in 
a  better  condition  than  at  this  moment.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
fewer  in  number  than  formerly  ;  though  we  are  not  sure  that  even 
this  is  the  fact.  But  they  are  better  organized  —  their  purposes 
better  understood  —  the  intellect  is  cultivated  less,  in  proportion, 
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and  the  affections  more  —  teachers  are  becoming  better  qualiBed  — 
the  methods  of  instructing  and  educating  are  becoming  l^sst  me- 
chanical— and  the  school  room  and  its  inmates,  in  appearance 
and  influences  are  daily  assuming  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
parlor  and  the  domestic  circle.  It  is  less  frequently  thronged  with 
those  visitors  whose  object  was  chiefly  the  gratification  of  an  idle 
curiosity,  or  to  observe  and  report  abroad  those'  wonderful  infantile 
feats'  which  would  ever  have  done  more  honor  to  '  learned  brutes' 
than  to  beings  endowed  with  reason. 

It  is  true,  that  in  order  to  render  these  schools  what  they  should 
be,  much  remains  to  be  done.  Not  only  are  the  '  aflfections'  to 
keep  pace  with  the  '  intellect,'  but  they  are,  in  our  view,  to  take 
the  precedence.  We  object  to  much  studied  eflfort,  to  develope 
and  cultivate  mere  intellect  during  those  early  years  at  which  chil- 
dren are  assigned  to  the  infant  school  room.  And  against  effecting 
it  by  tasks,  and  long  demands  upon  the  attention,  we  protest.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  for  resolving  the  whole  process 
into  mere  amusement,  and  thus  form  habits  of  mental  dissipation. 
By  no  means.  Knowledge  must  indeed  be  communicated.  But 
of  what  knowledge,  in  the  first  place  ?  Of  things,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  distant,  recorded  in  books,  and  to  be  received 
only  by  faith  in  the  teacher,  rather  than  a  confidence  in  his  own 
experience  ?  We  doubt  it.  We  believe  some  of  the  first  lessons 
of  the  infant  are  on  the  things  which  first  strike  his  attention  ;  the 
beings  and  objects  around  him.  When  he  has  learned  that  the 
living  and  moving  beings  about  him  are  sentient,  like  himself,  — -^ 
when  he  has  learned  that  like  himself,  they  are  susceptible  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  and  studious  to  avoid  the  former  and  secure  the 
latter,  —  then  is  the  intellect  sufficiently  developed  to  admit  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  affections.  Then  may  the  *  law '  be  written  on 
the  infantile  heart,  and  every  lesson  be  enforced  by  an  appeal  to 
its  authority. 

In  eliciting  and  developing  the  affections  of  the  infant,  they 
should  undoubtedly  be  first  directed  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
nearest  in  contact,  and  to  whom  their  relation  is  most  obvious. 
To  endeavor  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  young,  for  those 
who  are  more  remote,  before  they  have  been  directed  to  parents, 
teachers,  brothers,  sisters  and  playmates,  is  manifestly  erroneous. 
Equally  so,  is  it  to  attempt  to  awaken  the  affections  in  the  same  order. 
We  have  already  said  that  they  must  be  led  to  know  that  those 
around  them  are  susceptible-  of  pain  and  pleasure.  We  will  now 
add,  that  no  duty  is  more  obvious  and  imperative  than  to  lead  the 
juvenile  heart  to  sympathize  with  its  fellow  beings  ;  —  to  *  rejoice 
with  those  who  rejoice,  and  weep  with  those  that  weep  ;'  and  to 
do  every^thing  in  its  power  to  promote  their  happiness.     Nothing 
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w31  do  this  more  efiectually,  than  allowing  them  to  do  good  to 
others.  *  It  is  raore  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,'  is  in  our  view, 
the  great  principle  of  moral  education.  It  is  on  this  account,  that 
we  have  hailed  with  delight  juvenile  benevolent  associations. 

But  this  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  way  of  doing  good. 
We  are  too  prone  to  misunderstand  or  forget  what  doing  good  actually 
is.  We  confine  it  perhaps  to  giving  to  others ;  and  the  greater  the 
liberality,  the  greater,  we  are  apt  to  think,  is  the  amount  of  good 
done.  But  doing  good,  is  of  a  more  general  nature  than  all  this ; 
for  whenever  we  make  one  human  creature  happier  or  better  dian 
be  would  have  been  without  our  help,  then  we  do  good,  and 
cannot,  (if  we  would)  escape  being  blessed  by  the  act ;  —  so  God 
has  constituted  us.  Dr  Dwight  used  to  say,  ^  He  that  makes  a 
little  child  happier  for  half  an  hour,  is  a  fellow  worker  with  God.' 
In  lik^  manner,  the  child  who  makes  his  fellow  child  happier,  is 
engaged  in  the  same  noble  employment. 

Is  a  pupil  of  the  Infant  School  ill  ?  His  companions  should  be 
taught  to  sympathize  with  him,  and  to  desire  to  do  kind  offices  for 
him,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his  health.  Is  he  fretful  or  irritable  ? 
So  far  from  being  allowed  to  tease  him  or  even  to  laugh  at  him, 
they  should  be  taught  to  pity  him,  and  if  possible,  soothe  him.  Is 
he  disposed  to  be  morose  or  gloomy  ?  Let  attempts  be  encouraged 
to  render  him  cheerful  and  happy.  Is  he  slow  to  learn  ?  Let  them 
not  triumph  over  him,  but  help  him  forward.  Engage  them  in 
teaching  him.  Is  he  apt  to  disobey  ?  Let  them  encourage  him  to 
obedience,  first,  by  being  promptly  obedient  themselves,  and  sec- 
ondly, by  urging  him  on  every  proper  occasion  to  his  duty.  Are 
his  clothes  disordered  or  soiled  ?  Let  them  remind  him  of  it  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  and  perhaps  help  him  clean  or  adjust  them. 
Have  they  fruit  or  nuts,  or  any  other  article,  on  which  they  set  a 
high  value  ?  They  should  learn  sometimes  to  '  in\part  a  portion ' 
to  their  companions.  In  a  word,  let  them  be  ready  and  anxious 
on  every  opportunity  to  show  themselves  kind,  charitable,  and 
friendly  to  their  companions,  and.all  with  whom  they  are  conversant. 

There  are  various  ways  of  doing  this,  but  much  depends  on  the 
teacher's  power  of  invention.  Opportunities  for  this  purpose  do 
not  always,  in  the  natural  course  oi  the  events  of  the  school  room, 
recur  often  enough.  Sometimes,  however,  an  ingenious  teacher 
might  spend  a  large  proportion  of  the  hours  allotted  him  in  giving 
a  moral  tendency  to  the  events  which  do  occur.  At  other  times, 
much  may  be  done  by  artificial  means ;  among  the  most  prominent 
of  which,  are  well  told  stories.  We  have  seen  a  general  conscien- 
tiousness —  a  scrupulous  regard  to  right  and  wrong,  at  least  while 
in  the  school  room  —  established  almost  solely  by  story-telling. 
To  those  who  have  not  a  happy  faculty  in  relating  stories,  reading 
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tbem  may  be  substituted,  though  not  with  the  same  efl^t.  The 
art  of  story-telling,  we  conceive,  to  be  almost  indispensable  to 
every  teacher,  from  the  mother  and  infant  school  teacher,  to  him 
who  teaches  adults,  whether  by  tens  or  thousands ;  and  he  who 
should  endow  a  professorship  of  this  kind  for  one  of  our  colleges 
would  perhaps  be  found,  in  the  result,  next  to  him  who  should 
fill  the  professor's  chair,  one  of  the  greatest  public  benefactors. 

The  infant  school  teacher,  above  all,  who  possesses  this  happy 
qualification,  can  exercise  an  incalculable  power  over  the  con- 
sciences of  bis  pupils.  How  have  we  been  struck  to  see  tbem  sit 
in  almost  breathless  silence,  and  hear  with  increased  interest,  a 
story  which  pleased  them,  related  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  tenth 
time  !  This  is  a  happy  trait  of  infant  character  ;  and  the  teacher 
who  has  not  learned  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  advantages  it  afiords, 
has  not  yet  acquired  all  the  rudiments  of  his  profession. 

These  desultory  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  the  perusal  of 
the  two  reports,  whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  first  has  reference  to  an  Infant  School,  which  was  put 
in  operation  on  the  4th  of  June,  1832.  It  is  under  the  directioa 
of  Misses  Carr  and  McGinnis ;  tlie  former  acting  as  8uperinten«> 
dent  or  principal  teacher.  The  report  represents  the  school 
as  highly  flourishing,  and  under  excellent  superviskxi  and  man- 
agement. 

Judging  from  this  report,  we  should  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  approximation  has  here  been  made  to  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  true  intention  of  an  Infant  School.  The  primary  object 
appears  to  be  the  formation  of  character.  This  must  be  inferred 
firom  the  language  of  the  report : 

'  A  spectator  might  spend  a  daj  in  oar  school,  and  not  be  strongly  im- 
pressed with  its  progress  or  utility.  He  would  estimate  its  worth  and 
efficiency,  only  ^y  knowing  what  the  children  were  at  the  time  of  their 
entrance,  and  from  what  places  and  what  associations  they  pame.  If  be 
could  be  apprised  of  their  true  character  and  condition,  especially  if  he 
could  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  hole  or  pit  whence  they  were 
digged,  he  would  not  fail  to  admire  the  progress  which  has  been  made  to- 
ward their  becoming  polished  stones.  They  are  not  now  far  advanced  in 
knowledge  ;  but  they  are  taken  up  out  of  the  streets,  and  placed  for  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  under  a  happy  moral  influence,  and  the  e£feet 
upon  their  tempers  and  habits  is  manifestly  great  and  happy.' 

To  those  who  suppose  that  the  Infant  School  System  has  failed, 
we  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  report.  It  pro- 
fesses to  describe  a  school  of  such  a  character,  as  they  would 
doubtless  rejoice  to  see  extended  throughout  the  country ;  and  we  be- 
lieve there  are  many  such  ;  some  we  hope  better.  But  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  entire,  that  part  of  the 
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Report,  which  embraces  a  statement  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  school,  from  the  pen  of  the  Superintendent. 

*  The  total  number  of  children  received  has  been  one  hundred  and 
thirty  ;  of  whom  thirtyone  were  transient  scholars,  and  ninetynice  were 
pennanent  Of  the  ninetynine,  forty  have  been  taught  the  alphabet,  at 
least.  Eighty  are  now  on  the  roll ;  of  whom  thirty  have  been  received  since 
December.  Six  have  been  removed  of  choice  to  other  schools.  Ten  of 
the  whole  number  had  attended  other  schools  previous  to  their  entrance 
here ;  but  none  knew  their  letters,  and  we  have  scarcely  found  a  parent 
who  can  read.  Nearly  all  used  profane  and  indecent  language  in  their 
common  discourse;  but  violence  and  rudeness  marked  weir  conduct, 
rather  than  falsehood  and  deceit,  the  entire  want  of  discipline  at  home 
rendering  the  concealment  of  a  fault  unnecessary.  It  is  a  remarkable 
Ikct,  that  although  they  are  surrounded  by  temptations,  an  instance  of 
theft  has  never  to  our  knowledge  occurred  among  them.  In  the  expe- 
rience of  five  years,  during  which  we  have  mingled  with  six  hundred 
children  of  all  grades  in  society,  we  have  never  met  with  honesty  so 
scrupulous  ;  and  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the  fact. 

'  After  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  we  have  found  but  one  who  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  of  moral  responsibility.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  of  them  are  now  delighted  to  claim  an  affinity  with  the 
Father  of  the  universe,  and  try  to  bring  their  conduct  into  obedience  to 
his  laws. 

'  They  were  excessively  filthy  when  they  entered  the  school,  and  a 
large  nund)er  were  covered  with  vermin  and  disease.  A  total  change 
has  taken  place  in  these  respects,  in  all  who  have  attended  any  consider- 
able time. 

'  Of  our  present  state  we  can  only  say,  that  seven  classes  are  engaged 
in  spelling ;  embracing  all  the  older  children  who  have  been  in  school  the 
requisite  time ;  all  of  whom  are  taught  to  form  arithmetical  figures  on 
slates,  preparatory  to  cyphering ;  also,  geometrical  figures.  In  the  last 
they  exert  much  skill,  and  seem  particularly  to  enjoy  the  exercise. 

'In  all  the  branches  taught,  we  have  arrived  rather  at  that  stage  when 
curiosity  is  excited,  than  that  when  information  is  gained  ;  as  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  warned  us  to  proceed  very  slowly,  lest  we  should  only 
injure,  when  we  intended  to  improve.  Many,  many  roontlis  saw  us  only 
breaking  up  the  ground  and  destroying  the  weeds.' 

But  the  following  facts,  which  are  also  in  the  language  of  the 
Superintendent,  are  peculiarly  striking : 

'  I.  M.  was  brought  to  us  at  our  commencement,  convulsed  with  rage ; 
blows  and  kicks  were  freely  dispensed  to  teachers  and  schoolmates,  and 
for  weeks  we  almost  despaired  of  making  any  alteration  in  his  savage  pro- 
pensities. But  the  mollifying  influence  of  gentleness  and  afifection  have 
had  their  effect,  and  at  school  or  home  he  has  become  a  gentle,  docile  boy. 

'  £i.  C.  a  fine  girl  of  five  years,  was  brought  to  us  in  a  similar  situation. 
**  Sure,  ma'am,"  said  the  mother,  while  she  exhibited  her  bruised  person, 
**  it  is^  not  for  want  of  "  bcUing"  she 's  so  bad."  Her  remark  suggested 
the  mode  of  treatment,  and  from  that  hour  a  look  has  governed  her,  and 
a  more  gentle,  amiable  child  we  never  had  the  happiness  of  meeting. 

•I.  C.  aged  four  years,  was  introduced  by  his  father  with  "this  is  a  bad 
boy,  ma'am,  and  I'll  give  you  two  dollars  a  week  if  you'll  take  care  of 
him."    We  found  his  worst  fault  to  be  a  propensity  for  knocking  his  op- 
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ponenU  down ;  and  the  bruised  faces  in  the  school  for  many  weeks  gvm 
testimony  to  the  strengrth  of  his  arm.  His  noble  qualities  have  been 
brought  out,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  charms  of  our  little  family  :  tender- 
hearted and  affectionate,  he  is  the  friend  of  all  the  distressed  Uttle  ones ; 
none  so  ready  to  share,  none  so  ready  to  soothe. 

*  P.  G.  we  found  a  few  months  ago,  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  and  perfect- 
ly wild  in  appearance  and  manners.  He  is  now  the  foremost  in  knowledgey 
and  his  course  roust  be  onward.  Nothing  is  an  impediment  to  his  at- 
tendance ;  sickness  or  storms  detain  him  not ;  but  all  this  talent  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  violence  of  temper  that  makes  us  tremble  for 
the  future. 

*  I.  &  H.  M.  the  first  six  years,  and  the  last  twenty  months  old,  are  the 
children  of  an  intemperate  mother,  who,  on  our  remonstrating  with  her  <m 


this,  to  them  intensely  interesting  subject,  the  boy  said,  ^  Miss  C ^  I 

don't  drink  rum !  When  my  father  gives  it  me,  I  only  puts  my  tongue  ia 
it,  and  sets  the  tumbler  on  the  table  !    I  only  makes  believe  drink  it*** 

'  M.  F.  is  a  lovely  little  ffirl,  whose  friendless  appearance  attracted  our 
attention.  —  After  repeated  visits  to  her  home,  which  we  found  constantly 
locked,  we  succeeded  in  seeing  her  mother,  a  catholic,  who  had  many 
natural  fears  which  we  removed.  She  said  she  was  forced  to  leave  bcnr 
home  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  lock  her  poor  child  out,  committing  her 
to  the  mercy  of  Heaven.    Now  she  labors  with  a  grateful  heart. 

'  E.  B.  came  to  us  a  month  ago,  covered  with  vermin,  and  the  picture 
of  all  miserable  passions ;  but  love  and  kindness  are  humanizing  the 
heart  of  this  neglected  child,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  forced  to  her  home, 
where  none  await  even  for  her  food :  she  invariably  remains  with  us  antil 
the  school  is  closed  for  the  night.' 

^  The  other  Report  to  which  we  have  referred,  embraces  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  origin,  progress  and  present  condition  of  two 
more  infant  schools  in  this  city.  One  is  located  at  present  in 
Stillman  Street,  and  has  received,  during  the  year,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  one  new  scholars  ;  of  which  eightyfour  have  left  and  seven 
have  died.  The  attendance  in  winter,  is  about  forty  ;  in  summer, 
from  sixty  to  seventy.  The  number  now  on  the  list  is  75.  The  oth- 
er was  opened  in  Garden  Street,  in  October,  with  thirteen  scholars. 
There  are  sixty  now  on  the  list,  and  the  number  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Both  these  schools  appear  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  exerting  a  very. salutary  moral  influence.  There  was  another 
school  belonging  to  the  society  in  Bedford  Street,  but  for  various 
reasons  it  has  been  discontinued. 

This  report  also  presents  many  interesting  anecdotes  illustrating 
the  importance  and  efficacy  of  infant  school  instruction  ;  be^des 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject  in  general.  We  have  only 
room  for  the  following  extract. 

<  Infant  schools  take  the  children  of  the  poor,  when  only  eighteen 
months  old,  and  place  them  under  the  care  of  a  pious  and  intelligent 
teacher,  who  from  day  to  day,  endeavors  to  instil  into  their  tender  minds  the 
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great  troths  and  duties  of  religion  —  constantly  endeavoring  to  counter- 
act the  bad  influence  of  home,  oy  drawing  them  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  every  virtue,  blending  amusement  and  instruction  in  the  useful  branch- 
es of  knowledge.  This  process  goes  on  till  they  are  four  or  five  years 
old.  During  this  period  a  foundation  is  laid  for  moral  and  religious 
character ;  and  here  the  Sabbhth  school  comes  in,  to  carry  on  the  work  — 
strengthening  the  assurance  that  these  early  labors  will  not  be  lost.  Now 
what  will  be  the  future  life  and  character  of  these  children  ?  They  will 
grow  up  with  correct  moral  principles,  with  enlightened  minds,  and  we 
may  hope,  in  many  instances,  with  holy  hearts.  They  will  be  prepared 
to  withstand  temptation,  and  become  reRpectable  and  useful  citizens. 
They  may  continue  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  but  they  will  not  be 
likely,  at  least  in  this  country,  ever  to  become  very  poor. 

*  Bat  such  is  the  power  of  bad  example  —  especially  that  of  parents  — 
that  it  will  probably  do  much  to  counteract  the  good  influence  of  the  infant 
school.  Indeed  there  would  be  everything  to  fear,  were  not  its  good 
inflnences  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  so  early.  Making  every  allow- 
ince  for  this  evil,  will  not  these  children  be  far  better  than  their  parents? 
And  their  children,  trained  up  under  the  same  system,  will  be  better  than 
they ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  third  generation,  the  work  of  moral  renovation 
will  be  complete.  Then  ignorance  and  vice  will  be  gone,  and  poverty 
miiet  go  too.  What  an  interesting  spectacle  would  a  city  present,  where 
the  meanest  dwellings  were  the  abodes  of  comfort,  intelligence  and 
Tirtae! 

*  If  these  things  are  so,  the  necessary  inference  is,  that  we  can  in  no 
way  so  effectually  benefit  the  human  family,  both  in  a  temporal  and  spirit- 
ual point  of  view,  as  by  the  establishment  of  good  infant  schools.  It  may 
be  thoaght,  that  in  hazarding  such  an  opinion,  the  friends  of  this  institu- 
tion assume  too  much.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  all  the  other  be- 
nevolent institutions  labor  to  cure  those  evils,  which  this  is  designed  to 
nrtvenl.  If  we  can  succeed  in  preventing  ignorance  and  vice,  there  will 
be  none  to  cure.  • 

*  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks,  from  a  conviction  that  the  public 
mind  has  not  yet  come  up  to  a  full  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject. People  seem  to  feel  that  because  children  are  little  things,  they 
are  of  little  consequence.  They  forget  that  the  quarrelling  and  profane 
children  of  this  generation,  are  to  be  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  the  next 
-^  that  those  who  are  now  the  distress  of  their  parents,  are  hereafter  to 
be  the  bane  of  society.' 

But  there  is  one  great  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  princi- 
paBy  overlooked  in  these  remarks  —  we  refer  to  physical  educa- 
tion. A  little  clapping  of  hands,  and  marching  and  countermarch- 
bg  will  never  answer  the  purposes  even  of  preserving  the  health 
— much  more  of  improving  it.  We  believe,  that  for  the  sake 
not  only  of  the  mind  and  heart,  which  can  never  be  sufficiently 
vigorous  except  in  a  vigorous  body,  but  for  the  sake  of  physical 
perfection  and  enjoyment  itself,  the  physical  frame  demands  a  de- 

Ge  of  attention  in  the  earliest  years,  which  has  never  yet  been  ai- 
red it.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  benches,  on  which  the 
pupils  sit  or  recline  —  the  position  of  their  bodies  —  the  tempera- 
ture and  ventilation  of  the  room  —  the  kind  and  amount  of  exer- 
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cise,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  school  room,  with  a  tbousaod 
other  things  which  influence  the  health,  to  say  nothing  of  food, 
drink,  clothing  and  repose)  have  never,  in  a  single  instance  known 
to  us,  been  estimated  in  practice  as  they  ought,  and  as  it  is  con- 
fldently  believed  they  ultimately  wUl  be. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  remove  the  impression  that  infant 
schools  have  failed  ;  we  have  attempted  to  show,  that  to  their  in- 
telligent friends,  prospects  were  never  more  flattering ;  we  have 
also  admitted,  that  even  in  the  best,  there  is  great  room  for  im* 
provement.  But  we  have  at  the  same  time  omitted  one  important 
item  which  we  think  most  people  are  apt  to  overiook,  but  ^hicb 
should  be  set  to  the  credit  of  the  infant  school  system,  defective  as 
it  has  been.  Whence  has  arisen  the  great^change,  within  six  years, 
in  the  manner  of  presenting  facts  to  children  ?  Whence  the  prac- 
tice of  teaching  by  pictures  and  sensible  objects  ?  Whence  the 
change  in  the  character  of  school  books,  and  of  children's  books 
in  general  ?  Whence  so  many  periodicals  lor  the  young  ?  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  something  of  this  is  owine  to  the  infant 
schools.  The  spirit  of  the  system  has  been  extended  much  more 
than  the  system  itself  —  and  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
is  most  wanted ;  its  forms  can  better  be  dispensed  with.  Taken 
in  this  point  of  view,  — and  we  believe  the  view  a  correct  one,  ^ 
the  influence  of  infant  schools  which  has  been  already  very  great, 
is  destined  to  increase,  until  it  renovates  the  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  modern  education. 


Art.  hi.  —  Remarks  on  Early  Education. 

Bt  the  late  PnxefirsNT  Dwiobt. 

The  defects  in  our  common  schools  have  been  loudly  proclaimed 
of  late,  and  by  increasing  numbers  of  the  friends  of  education.  But 
these  complaints  have  been  considered  by  some  as  the  mere  groans 
of  malcontents,  or  the  exaggeration  of  would-be  reformers.  We 
are  gratified  in  being  able  to  present  the  following  remarks  from 
the  late  President  of  Yale  College,  on  the  same  point.  They 
were  made  in  one  of  the  discussions  wiiich  were  held  regularly  by 
the  members  of  the  senior  class,  under  his  care,  on  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages.  Only  those  who  heard  the  observations  of  Dr 
D wight  on  the  various  topics  brought  before  him,  can  realize  the 
richness  of  thought  and  the  variety  of  facts  which  characterized 
them ;  and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  gentleman  to  whose  kind- 
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ness  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  extract,  is  preparing  for 

I^ablication  a  copy  of  his  notes,  taken  in  short-hand  at  the  time. 
t  retains,  so  remarkably,  the  vivacity  and  the  peculiar  manner 
of  the  late  President,  that  this  alone  would  satisfy  us  of  its  accuracy, 
had  we  not  other  sufficient  grounds  to  place  entire  reliance 
upon.  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  issued,  and  that  the  first  por- 
tion will  be  so  welcomed  by  those  who  value  the  character  of  the 
President  as  to  encourage  the  publication  of  the  whole  series. 

*  1  suppose  that  God  has  formed  the  mind  in  such  a  manner, 
that  in  childhood  it  is  better  capable  of  acquiring  particular  kinds 
of  knowledge  than  at  other  periods  of  life,  1  am  therefore  in  favor 
of  communicating  such  branches,  at  such  times  as  Providence 
seems  to  have  pointed  out  for  them.     I  have  supposed  it  to  be 
wise  to  teach  children  words  and  facts,  especially  facts  of  a  religious 
nature ;    for  those  who  have  made  the  experiment  must  have 
found,  that  they  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  great  doctrines  of 
religion,  the  narratives  of  the  Scriptures,  he ;  and  they  show  so 
plainly  that  they  are  able  to  comprehend  and  apply  them,  that  it 
seems  as  if  their  minds  had  been  made  expressly  for  that  purpose. 
In   teaching  a  child  a  religious  doctrine,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  to  present  it  in  its  simple  form,  that  it  may  not  come  up  in 
a  partial  or  unnatural  manner  so  as  to  produce  perplexity  in  the 
mind.     This  would  impair  the  course  of  instruction,  and  do  more 
barm  than  good.     I  would  urge  this  subject  very  seriously,  and 
press  the  importance  of  communicating  this  interesting  and  in- 
dispensable branch  of  instruction  at  jhe  early  period  of  life.     If 
we  neglect  it,  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  constitution  God  has  given 
us. 

*  With  the  dead  languages  also,  I  would  begin  early.  I  advise  you 
to  send  children  to  study  Greek  and  Latin  at  eight  years  of  age, 
and  to  let  them  study  them  till  fourteen.  Some  children  may  be- 
dn  earlier,  some  should  begin  later ;  but  the  time  I  have  set  will 
lorni  the  basis  of  a  good  general  rule.  I  have  taught  many  little 
children,  and  have  had  such  experience  that  I  know  pretty  well 
the  state  of  their  minds.  I  think  very  little  of  theory  in  this  case, 
and  would  conduct  in  relation  to  it  under  the  dictates  of  experience, 
and  nothing  else.     I  am  better  pleased  with  Air  Locke's  method* 

*  Mr  Locke  prefers  that  Latin  should  be  taught  by  conversation,  as  is  done  in 
modem  languages.  But  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  he  observes:  —  'The  neit 
heat  is  to  have  nim  taught  as  near  this  way  as  may  be  ;  which  is  by  taking  some 
easy  and  pleasant  book,  such  as  ^8op*8  Fables^  and  writing  the  English  trans- 
lation (made  as  literal  as  it  can  be)  in  one  line,  and  tl^e  Latin  which  answer 
each  of  them,  just  over  it,  in  another.  These,  let  him  read,  every  day,  over  and 
over  affaiD,  till  he  perfectly  understands  the  Latin,  and  then  go  on  to  another  fa- 
ble, tin  he  be  also  perfect  in  that,  not  omitting  what  he  is  already  perfect  in,  bat 
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of  teaching  languages  than  any  other  I  have  ever  met  with,  or 
that  has  been  adopted.  Children  learn  words  best  and  most  eas3y 
by  hearing  them  spoken  ;  and  I  think  this  would  be  the  most  ex- 
cellent way  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek.  By  adopting  this 
method,  those  languages,  I  think,  would  be  obtained  at  an  earlier 
age  than  they  now  are.  I  would  not  take  away  books,  but  would 
speak  in  those  languages  to  the  children,  so  that  they  should  leani 
them  in  part  as  they  do  their  mother  tongue.         ♦         «         * 

^  There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  taught  to  children 
in  a  similar  way,  and  which  are  never  well  taught.  ^  *  It  is  all 
wrong,  so  far  as  I  have  observed  our  schools,  and  the  influence  of 
the  present  system  b  very  much  to  be  lamented.  If  some  of  the 
most  unquestionable  and  reasonable  improvements  were  introduced, 
they  would  procure  great  advantages.  But  half  the  time  now  em- 
ployed would  be  required,  and  the  child  would  be  much  better 
taught.  But  can  it  be  necessary  to  devote  as  much  as  one  half  of 
the  time  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age  in  teaching  to 
read  and  write  ?  No.  But  some  use  must  be  made  of  the  time, 
and  what  would  not  be  required  for  this  purpose,  I  would  fill  up 
with  some  other  profitable  branches  of  instruction.  I  would  teach 
words  and  facts :  religious,  historical,  geographical,  &c.  But  it  b 
not  sufficient  to  say  merely  that  much  time  is  now  lost ;  it  is  often 
worse  than  lost.  For  during  this  long  attendance  at  school  while 
the  child  makes  for  a  long  time  little  or  no  progress,  bad  habits 
arc  imbibed  which  are  not  afterwards  got  rid  of;  particularly  dismal- 
habits  of  reading,  which  go  to  the  grave,  with  it. 

'  I  would  employ  the  child  at  writing  so  long  as  it  is  really  a 
pleasure,  which  is  as  long  as  he  derives  a  benefit  from  the  exercise. 
1  would  then  put  him  to  arithmetic,  the  learning  of  words,  and  of 
facts,  so  long  as  each  of  these  in  turn  are  pleasant ;  and  by  frequent 
changes,  occupy,  and  agreeably  occupy,  the  time.  1  have  seen 
the  operation  of  different  plans  of  study  so  long,  and  have  bad 
such  an  acquaintance  with  minds,  that  I  assert  —  All  love  fads* 
Put  geography,  history,  travels,  novels,  plays,  &c,  together,  and 
then  inquire,  and  we  find  facts  are  the  basis  en  which  we  erect  the 
whole  amount  of  knowledge  subsequently  acquired.  Such  being 
the  fact,  we  should  store  the  youthful  mind  with  useful  materials ; 

sometimes  revising  that,  to  keep  it  in  bis  memory.  And  when  he  comes  to 
write,  let  these  be  set  him  for  copies,  which,  with  the  exercise  of  his  hand, 
will  also  advance  him  in  Latin.  This  bcin^  a  more  imperfect  way  than  by 
talking  Latin  to  him,  the  formation  of  the  verbs  first,  and  afterwards  the  declen- 
sions of  the  nouns  and  pronouns,  perfectly  learned  by  heart,  may  facilitate  his  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  f^enius  and  manner  of  the  Latin  tongue^  which  varies  the 
signification  of  verbs  and  nouns,  not  as  the  modem  languages  do,  by  parUcles 
prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  last  syllables.  More  than  this  of  Grammar,  I 
think  he  need  not  have,  till  he  can  read  himself  ^nefti  Mintrva^  with  SHoppius 
aod  PemontiM'f  notes.*  —  Thoughts  on  EdueatUm,  p.  242. 
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and  by  the  plan  recommended  there  would  be  no  danger  of  disap- 
pcHnting  any  other  valuable  purpose.  I  believe  a  child  might  be 
well  versea  in  the  facts  that  constitute  the  general  history  of 
the  cburchi  his  own  country,  Greece,  England,  Rome,  &^c,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  considerably  acquainted  with  the  Roman  and 
Grecian  languages.  But  the  fault  is  with  the  parents :  they  will 
not  pay  for  school  masters.  They  will  incur  more  expense  to 
teach  a  young  lady  to  embroider  a  piece  which  *  is  to  hang  up/ 
as  it  is  called,  to  paint  a  piece,  and  to  play  a  few  tunes,  than  it 
would  cost  to  make  her  wise,  and  her  brother  too.  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say  whether  these  acquirements  are  not  better  than  wis- 
dom ;  but  wisdom  is  still  of  a  certain  degree  of  value. 

'  I  have  made  these  remarks  that  you  may  know  how  to  go  to 
work,  when  the  instruction  of  the  young  shall  be  committed  to  you. 
I  return  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  to  show  you  why  I  approve  of 
the  study  of  the  Dead  Languages.' 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  6nd  such  a  testimony  in  favor  of  views 
which  we  have  so  often  expressed,  and  which  often  meet  with  op- 
position from  the  *  conservatives'  in  education ;  and  we  hope ,  at 
some  future  period  to  be  able  to  present  other  views  of  this  great 
man,  equally  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement. 
We  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  here  an  exlract  from  the  '  District 
School  as  it  w^',  a  little  work  which  only  needs  to  be  glanced  at 
to  be  read  by  every  lover  of  *  animated  nature,'  and  of  schools, 
A  novice,  in  petticoats,  is  introduced  to  begin  his  labors  on  the  al- 
phabet. 

'The  alphabetical  page  of  the  spellingr-book  is  presented  and  he  is 
asked,  '  What's  that  ?'  But  he  cannot  tell.  He  is  but  two  years  and  a 
half  old,  and  has  been  sent  to  school  to  relieve  his  mother  irom  trouble 
rather  than  to  learn.  No  one  at  home  has  yet  shown  or  named  a  letter  to 
him.  He  has  never  had  even  that  celebrated  character,  round  O,  pointed 
oat  to  hia  notice.  It  was  an  older  beginner,  most  probably,  who  beinip 
asked  a  similar  question  about  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  replied,  *  I 
know  him  by  sight,  but  can't  call  him  by  name.'  But  our  namesake  of  the 
wise  man,  does  not  know  the  gentleman  even  by  sight,  nor  any  of  his 
twentyfive  companions. 

'  The  littlef  chit,  at  first  so  timid  and  almost  inaudible  in  enunciation,  in 
a  few  days  becomes  accustomed  to  the  place  and  the  exercise ;  and  in 
obedience  to  the  'speak  up  loud,  that's  a  good  boy,'  he  soon  pipes  off  A-er, 
B-er,  C-er,  &c,  with  a  far-ringing  shrillness,  that  vies  even  with  Chanti- 
cleer himaelf.  Solomon  went  aU  the  pleasant  days  of  the  first  summer, 
and  nearly  every  day  of  the  next,  before  he  knew  all  his  letters  by  sigrht 
or  could  call  them  by  n&me.  Strange  that  it  should  take  so  Ions  to  be- 
come acquainted  vrxth  these  twentysix  characters,  when  in  a  month's  time 
the  same  child  becomes  familiar  with  the  forms  and  the  names  of  hundreds 
of  objects  in  nature  around,  or  in  use  about  his  father's  house,  shop  or  farm ! 
Not  BO  very  strange  neither,  if  we  only  reflect  a  moment.  Take  a  child 
into  a  party  of  twentysix  persons,  all  strangers,  and  lead  him  from  one  to 
tiM  ottter  as  hat  as  his  little  feet  can  patter,  telling  him  their  respective 
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names,  all  in  less  than  ten  minutes ;  do  this  four  times  a  day  even,  and 
you  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  should  be  weeks  at  least,  if  not  months, 
in  learning  to  designate  them  all  by  their  names.  Is  it  any  matter  of  sur- 
prise then  that  the  child  should  be  so  Ion?  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  alphabetical  party,  when  he  is  introduced  to  them  precisely  in  the 
manner  above  described  ?  Then  those  are  not  of  different  heights,  com- 
plexions, dresses,  motions,  and  tones  of  voice,  as  a  living  companT  have. 
But  there  they  stand  in  an  unalterable  line,  all  in  the  same  complexions 
and  dress,  all  just  so  tall,  just  so  motionless,  and  mute,  and  uninterestingy 
and  of  course  the  most  unrememberable  figures  in  thfe  world.  No  wonder 
that  some  should  go  to  school  and  *  sit  on  a  bench  and  say  A  — B,'  as  a 
little  girl  said  for  a  whole  year,  and  still  find  themselves  strangers  to  some 
of  the  sable  company  even  then.  Our  little  reader  is  permitted  at  length 
to  turn  a  leaf,  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  region  of  tlie  Abs  —  an  expanse 
of  little  syllables  making  me,  who  am  given  to  comparisons,  think  of  an 
extensive  plain  whereon  there  is  no  tree,  or  shrub,  or  plant,  or  anything 
else  inviting  to  the  eye,  and  nothing  but  little  stones,  stones,  stones,  afi 
about  the  same  size.  And  what  must  the  poor  little  learner  do  here? 
Why,  he  must  hop  from  cobble  to  cobble,  if  I  may  so  call  ab,  eb,  ib,  &C9 
as  fast  as  he  possibly  can,  naming  each  one  after  the  voice  of  the  teacher, 
as  he  hurries  along.  And  this  must  be  kept  up  until  he  can  denominate 
each  lifeless  and  uninteresting  object  on  the  face  of  the  desert 

*  Afler  more  or  less  months  the  weary  novice  ceases  to  be  an  Ab  ite* 
He  is  next  put  into  whole  words  of  one  syllable,  arranged  in  columns. 
The  first  word  we  read  in  Perry  that  conveyed  anything  like  an  idea,  wis 
the  first  one  in  the  first  column.  The  wora  Ache  —  ay,  we  did  not  easily 
forget  what  this  meant  when  once  informed,  the  corresponding  idea,  or 
rather  feeling,  was  so  oflen  in  our  consciousness.  Ache  —  a  very  appro- 
priate term  with  which  to  begin  a  course  of  education  so  abounding  in 
pains  of  body  and  of  mind. 

<  After  five  pa^es  of  this  perpendicular  reading,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  we  en- 
tered on  the  honzontal,  that  is,  on  words  arranged  in  sentences  and  pan- 
graphs.  This  was  reading  in  good  earnest,  as  grown  up  folks  did,  and  some- 
ling  with  which  tiny  childhood  would  be  very  naturally  puffed  up.  ^  Eaaj 
Lessons^'  was  the  title  of  about  a  dozen  separate  chapters  scattered  at  inter- 
vals among  the  numerous  spoiling  columns,  like  brambly  openings  here  and 
there  amid  the  tall  forest.  Easy  lessons,  because  tliey  consbted  mostly  of 
little  monosyllabic  words  easy  to  be  pronounced.  But  they  were  not 
easy  as  it  regards  being  understood.  They  were  made  up  of  abstract 
moral  sentences  presenting  but  a  very  faint  meaning  to  the  child,  if  any 
at  all.  Their  particular  application  to  his  own  conduct  he  would  not  per> 
ceive  of  course  without  help,  and  this  it  scarcely  ever  entered  the  head  or 
the  heart  of  the  teacher  to  afford. 

*  In  the  course  of  summers,  how  many  I  forget,  we  arrived  at  the  most 
manly  and  dignified  reading;  the  illustrious  Perry  had  prepared  for  ns. 
It  was  entitled  Moral  Tales  and  Fables.  In  these  latter,  beasts  and  birds 
talked  like  men ;  and  strange  sort  of  folks  called  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and 
Juno,  were  pictured  as  sitting  up  in  the  clouds  aiid  talking  with  men  and 
animals  on  earth,  or  as  down  among  them  doing  very  unearthly  thmgs. 
To  quote  language  in  common  use,  we  kind  o*  hdieved  it  aU  to  be  Inte^  and 
yet  toe  kind  0'  didnH,  As  for  the  Moral  at  the  end,  teachers  never  dreamed 
of  attracting  our  attention  to  it  Indeed  we  had  no  other  idea  of  all  these 
Easy  Lessons,  Tales  and  Fables,  than  that  they  were  to  be  syllabled 
from  the  tongue  in  the  task  of  reading.    That  they  were  to^sink  into  the 
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heart  and  make  na  better  in  life,  never  occurred  to  our  simple  understand- 
iDga. 

'  Among  all  the  rest  were  five  pieces  of  poetry —charming  stuff  to  read, 
the  words  would  come  along  one  after  another  so  easily,  and  the  lines 
would  jingle  so  pleasantly  together  at  the  end,  tickling  the  ear  like  two 
beads  m  a  rattle.    O  give  us  poetij  to  read,  of  all  things,  we  thought. 

*  We  generally  passed  directly  from  the  spelling-book  to  the  reading- 
book  of  the  first  class,  although  we  were  ranked  the  second  class  still. 
Or  perhaps  we  took  a  book  which  had  been  formerly  used  by  the  first  class, 
ibr  a  new  reading  book  was  generally  introduced  once  in  a  few  years  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the  temporary  teacher. 
While  the  first  class  were  in  Scott's  Lessons,  we  of  the  second  were  pur- 
suing their  tracks,  not  altogether  understandingly,  through  Adams's  Un- 
derstanding Reader.  When  a  new  master  persuaded  them  into  Murray, 
then  we  were  admitted  into  Scott 

*  The  principal  requisites  in  reading  in  these  days,  were  to  read  fiist, 
mind  the  '  stops  and  marks,'  and  speak  up  loud.  As  for  suiting  the  tone 
to  the  meaning,  no  such  thing  was  dreamed  pf,  in  our  school  at  least  As 
much  emphasis  was  laid  on  an  insignificant  of,  or,  and,  as  on  the  most  im- 
portant word  in  the  piece.  But  no  wonder  we  did  not  know  how  to  vary 
oar  tones,  for  we  did  not  always  know  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  enter 
into  the  general  spirit  of  the  composition.  This  was  very  firequently, 
indeed  almost  always  the  case  with  the  majority  even  of  the  first  class. 
Parliamentary  prose  and  Miltonic  verse  were  just  about  as  good  as  Greek 
ibr  the  purpose  of  modulating  the  voice  according  to  meaning.  It  scarce- 
ly ever  entered  the  heads  of  our  teachers  to  question  us  about  the  ideas^ 
hidden  in  the  great,  long  words  and  spacious  sentences.  It  is  possible 
that  they  did  not  always  discover  it  themselves.  '  Speak  up  there,  and 
not  read  like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese,  and  mind  your  stops',  —  such  were  the 
principal  directions  respecting  the  important  art  of  elocution.  Important 
It  was  most  certainly  considered,  for  each  class  must  read  twice  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  same  in  the  sflernoon,  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  an  hour 
each  time,  according  to  the  size  of  the  class.  Had  they  read  but  once 
or  twice,  and  but  little  at  a  time,  and  this  with  nice  and  very  profitable 
attention  to  tone  and  sense,  parents  would  have  thought  the  master  most 
miserably  deficient  in  duty,  and  their  children  cheated  out  of  their  rights. 
notwithstanding  the  time  thus  saved  should  be  most  assiduously  devoted 
to  other  all-important  branches  of  education.' 

We  should  rejoice  if  no  more  serious  accusation  were  brought 
against  *  the  district  school  as  it  is^ ;  of  which  we  earnestly  wish 
the  same  author  would  iurnish  us  a  picture.  But  we  hear  it  re- 
iterated by  almost  every  parent  and  friend  of  education,  who  is 
fiimiliar  with  our  district  schools  generally,  that  they  are  becoming, 
to  a  sad  extent,  useless  or  worse  than  useless.  We  see  one  editor  in 
New  England  denounce  those  of  his  state  as  nurseries  of  corruption  ; 
and  the  correspondent  of  another  print  of  high  respectability,  speaks 
of  those  around  him  as  productive  of  immense  moral  evil,  and  little 
intellectual  good.  We  know  a  county  association  of  ardent  friends 
of  education,  who  consider  them  so  corrupting,  that  they  have  re- 
solved to  establish  a  new  system  of  schools,  entirely  removed  from 
political  control.  We  should  be  much  gratified  if  our  correspond- 
ents would  favor  us  with  detaib  as  well  as  opinions  on  the'  subjecti 
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and  point  out  the  causes  of  the  evil.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  prominent,  is  the  almost  insuperable  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  sood  instruction.  But  we  have  long  feared  that  the 
union  of  Smool  and  StcUe^  would  prove  to  be  as  hazardous  to  its 
purity,  and  unhappy  in  its  influence,  as  the  connection  of  Chufch 
and  State,  which  is  so  justly  dreaded,  and  so  loudly  denounced. 


Art  IV.  —  Maxims  for  Reproof. 

[We  hare  been  allowed  to  copy  for  publication  the  following  Maxima  for  Re- 
proof, from  a  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  which  we  thinlc  would  be  uiefnl  kl 
common  life  as  well  as  in  the  school.  Since  they  were  copied,  the  work  of 
Caroline  Fry  has  been  published ;  and  we  have  been  struck  with  obsenring 
the  coincidence  of  her  remarks,  with  these  maxims.] 


A  FEW  brief  remarks  will  comprise  ray  views  in  regard  to 
proof. 

1.  Next  to  the  government  of  ourselves,  without  which  no  one 
can  hope  to  govern  others,  the  most  important  preliminary  step  is  to 
secure  the  confidence  and  affection  of  your  pupils.  Let  your 
whole  conduct  show  that  you  wish  to  act  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  des- 
pot —  for  their  good,  and  not  for  your  own  pleasure. 

2.  Accustom  yourself  to  confess  your  own  errors  frankly.  Tour 
pupils  will  not  fail  to  discover  these,  and  your  acknowledgment  will 
increase  their  confidence  in  your  sincerity. 

3.  Recollect  these  errors ;  and  remember  the  difficulties  too 
find  in  overcoming  them,  when  you  reprove  your  pupib.  Ke* 
member  also  their  ignorance,  and  inexperience,  and  the  far  greater 
difficulties  which  they  must  meet  in  governing  themselves. 

4.  Reprove  as  seldom  as  possible.  First,  try  the  effect  of  rea- 
soning, and  persuasion,  and  example  faithfully. 

5.  Reprove  with  lenity,  faults  which  belong  to  childhood,  — 
such  as  those  of  mere  manner,  or  of  ignorance,  thoughtlessness, 
and  restlessness. 

6.  Reserve  the  severity  of  reproof  for  conduct  in  itself  immoral, 
or  which  is  the  result  of  improper  feelings,  or  wrong  principles. 

7.  Never  give  reproof,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  while  the  feelings 
of  either  party  are  excited.  If  the  teacher  is  not  calm,  his  in- 
fluence is  greatly  diminished,  and  a  bad  example  is  set.  If  the  pup3 
is  agitated,  he  cannot  feel  the  force  of  ai^uraent  or  rebuke. 

8.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  defer  too  long.  Seize  the  first  &- 
vorable  opportunity,  while  the  circumstances  are  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory* 
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9.  Reprove  each  fault  as  it  occurs.  Do  not  suffer  offences  to 
accumulate,  lest  he  be  discouraged  by  the  amount. 

10.  Let  your  reproof  of  a  single  fault  be  so  frequent  as  to  let 
the  pupil  see  that  he  is  observed ;  but  not  so  common  as  to  tire,  or 
irritate,  or  to  lose  its  effect  by  repetition,  like  the  hourly  striking  of 
a  clock. 

11.  In  correcting  a  bad  habit,  do  not  notice  every  failure  ;  es- 
pecially, when  there  is  an  honest  endeavor  to  reform. 

12.  Never  expose  the  fault  to  others,  unless  as  the  last  resort. 
It  blunts  a  child's  sensibility  ;  it  discourages  effort ;  it  diminishes 
hb  conGdence  in  his  reprover ;  and  too  often  excites  a  feeling  of 
triumph  in  his  associates,  and  of  envy  in  the  offender,  rather  than 
a  proper  sense  of  the  fault. 

But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  reproof  be  given  in  a 
proper  manner.    Without  this,  all  other  precautions  will  be  useless. 

1.  Reprove  with  affection  and  sympathy.  Show  that  it  gives 
you  pain,  and  that  you  perform  it  only  as  a  duty. 

2.  Avoid  every  appearance  of  irritation  in  your  manner,  or  tone. 

3.  Be  always  decided,  and  be  more  serious  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  fault ;  but  never  be  despotic  on  the  one  hand,  or 
trimng  on  the  other.  Never  smile,  at  one  time,  at  a  fault  which 
you  have  reproved  at  another. 

4.  The  most  effectual  reproof  is  often  given  by  praising  the  pu- 

Cils  for  instances  of  the  opposite  virtue.     Avoid  as  much  as  possi- 
le,  however,  referring  to  the  example  of  others. 

5.  Lead  your  pupils  as  often  as  possible  to  detect  and  reprove 
their  own  faults  by  a  course  of  questions.  When  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  the  most  effectual  mode  of  reproof. 

6.  Follow  the  divine  example  in  the  Scriptures,  and  mingle 
encouragement  and  praise  with  blame.  Notice,  especially,  in- 
stances of  success  in  resisting  the  temptations  to  similar  faults. 

7.  Seek,  above  all  things,  for  Divine  aid  in  giving  reproof,  and 
for  the  Divine  blessing  upon  your  efforts. 


Aax.  V.  —  Swimming,  AS  A  Branch  of  Physical  Education. 

Mr  Editor.  —  The  importance  of  physical  education  is  now 
universally  conceded ;  I  mean  in  theory.  In  practice  it  is  still 
greatly  neglected,  though  some  of  its  branches  are  beginning  to 
receive  attention  ;  and  we  hail  with  peculiar  pleasure  the  introduc- 
tion of  labor  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  of  calisthenic  and  other  gym- 
nastic exercbesy  into  a  few  of  our  schools.     Along  with  exercistf 
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these  of  course  involve  more  aUentioD  to  air  than  fonnerly.  Be 
there  is  one  branch  of  physical  education,  to  which  the  public  al 
tention  has  as  yet  been  but  litde  directed  —  I  mean  bathing  an 
swimming.  The  season,  the  importance  of  the  subject^  bbS  th 
wants  of  parents  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  solicitations  of  somi 
have  led  to  the  following  remarks. 

A  PHTsicfAir. 

It  was  once  customary  among  the  Romans,  when  they  wishe 
to  speak  of  an  individual  as  a  useless  member  of  society,  to  saj 
he  could  neither  read  nor  swim.  This  clearly  shows  what  valu 
they  attached  to  the  latter  art,  as  a  branch  of  instruction.  Nor  d 
the  Romans  stand  entirely  alone  in  this  respect  Individuals,  i 
least,  of  every  age  and  nation,  have  viewed  its  importance  in  th 
same  light.  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Bogota,  in  a  deere 
that  reflects  great  honor  upon  his  wisdom  and  ability  to  sustain  th 
responsible  duties  of  his  sution,  has  directed  that  the  children  i 
all  the  primary  schools  in  the  province  shall  be  exercbed  onoe 
week  in  swimming. 

Mr  Locke  in  his  *  Thoughts  concerning  Education',  seems  t 
take  it  for  granted  that  no  young  man  will  consider  his  educado 
complete,  untill  he  has  learned  to  swim.  '  'Tis  that,'  says  1m 
*  saves  many  a  man's  life.' 

Swimming  schools  are  very  common  in  Europe.  Some  of  th 
most  respectable  are  found  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Munich,  Berlin,  an 
Breslau.  I  know  of  none  in  the  United  States  except  in  Bostoi 
Here  is  one,  which  has  been  in  operation  several  seasons,  and  is, 
believe,  a  place  of  considerable  resort.  I  have  visited,  and  oil 
served  the  method  of  conducting  it,  and  can  only  say  that  I  hopi 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  swimming  schools  on  this  or  a  sim 
ilar  plan  will  be  as  common  as  those  for  writing  or  mathematia 
Whether  we  consider  it  in  a  physical,  or  a  moral  point  of  view,  i 
is  obviously  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  gymnasucs. 

Besides  securing  all  the  advantages  of  mere  cold  bathing,  ii 
developing,  invigorating,  and  giving  health  to  the  body,  it  has  tb 
following  additional  recommendations. 

I.  It  puts  in  our  power  the  means  of  preserving  our  lives,  an< 
perhags  those  of  others,  in  those  situations  of  peculiar  peril,  froa 
which  none  of  us  can  claim  an  exemption.  It  has  been  objected 
I  know,  that  the  swimmer  will  be  likely  to  expose  himself,  in  som 
instances,  unnecessarily  ;  but  this  is  an  objection  to  which  every 
thing  truly  valuable  is  open.  The  gifts  of  Providence  are  alwajn 
liable  to  misapplication,  perversion  and  abuse.  But  how  manj 
valuable  lives  nave  been  saved  by  a  knowledge  of  this  art,  for  on 
which  has  been  lost  by  improper  and  unnecessary  exposure,  o 
fix>l-hardy  adventure  ! 
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II.  It  counteracts  the  ill  effects  which  might  otherwise  arise  from 
cold  bathing.  There  are  few  who  bathe  who  will  be  contented 
with  a  single  plunge  into  the  water,  or  with  a  few  repetitions  of 
this  plunge.  And  it  may  be  easily  shown,  that  the  debilitating 
effects  which  we  sometimes  feel  from  cold  bathing,  are  less  likely 
to  follow  from  remaining  a  short  time  under  the  water,  than  from 
speodiog  an  equal  amount  of  time  in  repeated  plunging.  But  what 
shall  we  do  in  the  water?  Shall  we  stand  still,  or  shall  we  use 
exercise  ?  And  if  the  latter,  what  better  exercise  in  the  water 
than  swimming? 

III.  Swimming  is  a  much  better  exercise  than  simple  bathing. 
It  strengthens  the  lower  extremities,  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and 
the  abdomen,  the  lungs,  the  spine,  the  neck,  and  the  arms,  and 
indeed  the  whole  system.  It  also  increases  our  courage,  and  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  agreeable  excitement. 

IV.  The  pleasure  which  every  one  feels  in  being  able  to  mas- 
ter a  new  element,  as  well  as  the  delight  which  is  felt  in  the  exer- 
cise itself,  is  an  argument  in  its  favor.  If  art  never  can  give  us 
wing^  to  mount  the  atmosphere,  the  combination  of  nature  and  art 
certainly  has  given,  or  may  g^ive,  to  every  individual,  the  power  to 
sustain  himself  on  the  watery  element,  for  a  period  of  time  which 
would  surprise  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  Creator  had  intended  man  for  swim- 
ming, he  would  probably  be  able  to  do  so  without  the  assistance  of 
art ;  whereas,  it  is  well  known  that  few  infants  can  swim  when  first 
placed  In  the  water.  But  if  this  objection  proves  anything,  it  proves 
too  much.  Mankind,  in  the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  are  helpless  in 
every  respect.  We  can  no  more  procure  our  necessary  food  without 
aid,  than  we  can  swim.  There  are  also  many  of  the  arts  of  life  to 
which  we  could  never  attain,  if  life  were  extended  to  a  thousand 
years,  without  friendly  assistance.  The  mere  fact  that  we  cannot 
swim  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  like  animals  in  whom  instinct  is  sub- 
stituted for  reason,  no  more  proves  that  we  ought  not  to  be  taught  to 
swira,  than  the  fact  that  we  cannot  procure  our  food  or  practice  tlie 
mechanic  arts,  proves  that  we  ought  to  starve,  or  spend  our  lives  in 
idleness.  nr 

V.  The  facUitv  with  which  this  art  is  acquired,  is  another  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  making  it  a  part  of  education.  If  it  were  to 
cost  us  a  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  the  case  would  be  altered^ 
But  in  the  Boston  swimming  school  1  cannot  learn  that  any  one 
who  has  made  a  fair  experiment,  has  ever  failed  of  becoming  an 
expert  swimmer  in  ojte  term^  or  about  four  months ;  that  is,  by 
spending  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  a  day  during  this  period.  Out 
of  more  than  200,  the  number  that  attended  last  summer,  there 
was  not  one  who  failed  to  acquire  the  art  of  maintaining  himself 
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above  the  water,  with  the  utmost  ease,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 
And  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  number  acquired  this  degree 
of  skill  in  from  eight  to  twelve  lessons.  It  should  also  be  observed, 
that  those  who  are  taught  ^trtmmtng  according  to  the  most  approved 
rules  of  the  art,  ever  after  swim  with  more  ease,  as  well  as  dex- 
terity, than  those  who  are  not. 

We  see  that  the  whole  amount  of  time  spent  in  teaching  the 
roost  unapt  scholars,  does  not  exceed  twentyfour  hours ;  while  with 
a  large  proportion  it  docs  not  exceed  three.  I  speak  of  course  of 
the  time  actually  consumed  in  receiving  the  lessons.  And  it  should 
also  be  understood  that  this  capacity  is  not  confined  to  any  age. 
It  may  be  commenced  as  early  as  five  or  six ;  and  there  are  many 
instances  of  persons  learning  to  swim  well  after  forty.  An  emi- 
nent judge  in  the  courts  of  Massachusetts,  last  summer,  acquired 
the  power  of  swimming  half  an  hour  with  ease,  in  a  very  few  lessons. 
Indeed  I  cannot  learn  that  any  individual,  at  any  age  whatever, 
has  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction  without  success. 

It  would  be  out  of  place,  I  think,  to  attempt  here  a  descripuon 
of  the  most  approved  method  of  teaching  this  art,  as  now  taught 
both  here  and  in  Europe.  The  plan  is,  however,  at  once  simple, 
natural  and  efficient.  The  Encyclopedia  Americana  contains  an 
excellent  article  on  this  subject,  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  One  of  the  editors  of  that  valuable 
work  was  the  person  who  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  Boston  to  this  subject,  by  originating  the  very  institution  of  which 
I  have  just  spoken.  He  '  regrets  (in  the  Encyclopedia)  that  pre- 
judice has  exckided  females  from  an  exercise  so  healthful  to  body 
and  mind,  so  useful  in  times  of  danger,  and  so  easily  acquired  ;* 
particularly  as  they  would  learn  it  more  easily  than  males,  and  as 
the  exercise  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  female  constitution.  He 
describes  an  appropriate  mode  and  dress,  involving,  of  course,  tlie 
employment  o!  female  teachers,  in  a  place  wholly  retired.  It 
should  be  observed  ihat  at  the  school  in  Boston,  every  pupil  has  bis 
own  dress,  and  an  opportunity  to  select  his  room  and  society. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  this  subject,  like  every  other,  has  its  diffi- 
culties. Salt  water,  for  the  purpose  of  swintning,  which  is  rather 
the  best,  cannot  of  course  be  everywhere  obtained ;  and  in  few 
places  with  so  much  facility  as  in  Boston.  And  there  are  places  in 
the  country,  at  least  there  may  be  a  few  school  districts,  where  it 
would  be  rather  difficult  to  procure  even  fresh  water  for  the  purpose. 
But  they  are  rare.  If  the  importance  of  physical  education,  the 
value  of  health,  and  the  utter  worth lessness  of  money,  except  so 
far  as  it  contributes  to  human  happiness,  should  ever  be  properly 
understood  and  appreciated,  we  shall  hear  very  little  complaint 
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about  the  difficulty  of  procuring  water ^  furnishing  the  npcessary  ac- 
eommodations^  or  sparing  (he  time  wliich  would  be  required.  The 
expense  in  time  and  money,  of  furnishing  a  swimming  establishment 
for  every  «cAoo/,  (except,  perhaps,  infant  schools,)  besides  one  for 
the  village^  will  be  found  a  tax  far  less  burdensome  than  we  now 
pay,  for  our  neglect.  Think  of  the  multitude  of  lives  lost  every 
year  in  a  single  country,  for  want  of  knowing  bow  to  swim  !  He 
wbo  is  familiar  with  the  public  papers  of  the  United  States,  and 
bas  paid  any  attention  to  this  subject,  cannot  fail  to  have  observed 
that  not  a  week  passes  without  bringing  instances  of  this  kind  be- 
fore him ;  sometimes  in  great  numbei*s.  Think,  too,  of  the'  dis- 
eases, which  are  either  generated  or  aggravated  by  a  neglect  of 
cleanliness ;  and  the  immense  sums  of  money  paid  to  the  physician, 
the  nurses  and  attendants,  and  the  sexton ! 

Mankind  generally  act  from  motives.  Now  almost  all  persons 
wbo  learn  to  swim  derive  very  great  pleasure,  as  has  been  observed 
before,  from  this  mode  of  exercise.  It  is  very  difficult  to  induce 
people  to  use  the  cold  bath,  merely  from  a  sense  of  its  importance 
to  health.  But  only  establish  in  them  the  habit  and  love  of  swim- 
ming, and  you  secure  to  them,  gonerally,  the  cold  bath,  for  at  least 
four  or  five  months  of  the  year.  For  they  who  are  fond  of  swim- 
ming will  be  sure  to  find  their  way  into  the  water. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  this  subject  will  find  a  place  among  the 
subjects  which  attract  the  notice  of  the  friends  of  education,  and 
of  numanity ;  whether  they  are  parents  or  teachers.  I  hope  they 
will,  at  least,  be  led  to  the  inquiry,  whether  swimming  is,  or  is  not 
a  means  of  promoting  health  and  happiness ;  and  whether  or  not 
tbe  time  has  come  to  introduce  swimming  schools,  extensively, 
into  this  country.  If  they  are  obviously  needed,  and  yet  the  time 
has  not  come  to  introduce  them,  then  we  are  compelled  to  do  with- 
out a  necessary  in  life.  But  is  it  true,  that  in  this  land  of  abundance, 
we  are  all  so  poor  as  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  procure  the 
necessaries  of  life  ? 

In  order  to  combine  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  cold 
bathing  with  the  exercise  of  swimming,  and  invigorate  the  system 
m  the  greatest  possible  degree  ;  —  nay,  even  in  order  to  secure 
ourselves  from  positive  danger  to  health  and  life,  the  following  ge- 
neral rules  should  be  observed  :  — 

I.  The  proper  hour  for  swimming  or  cold  bathing,  is  between 
nine  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  that  is,  if  we  rise  with  the 
sun,  as  nature  intended. 

II.  We  ought  always  to  go  into  cold  water,  when  the  stomach  is 
nearly  or  quite  empty.  If  we  breakfast  early,  however,  ihis  rule 
will  necessarily  follow  the  observance  of  the  former. 

III.  We  should  enter  while  the  temperature  and  vigor  of  our 
bodies'  is  evidently  increasing ;  but  never  when  either  is  declining. 
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IV.  We  should  go  in  naturally^  —  not  by  plunging  in  head  ibii» 
most ;  although  there  is  a  very  common  prejudice  in  favor  of  th 
Jatter  method. 

V.  As  regards  the  frequency  and  duration  of  bathing  and  dim- 
ming, three  times  a  week  is  generally  sufficient;  —  more  thai 
once  each  day  would  be  positively  injurious ;  and  the  time  speni 
in  ihe  water  should  never  exceed  thirty  minutes ;  generally  ter 
to  fifteen  is  quite  long  enough.  In  any  case,  however,  should  fa* 
tigue  or  chills  come  on,  we  must  leave  the  water  immediately : 
whether  we  have  been  in  one  minute  or  thirty. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  in  a  clear  but  striking  manner 
the  importance  of  the  foregoing  rules.  It  may  be  relied  on  as  an* 
thentic,  for  it  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Currie. 

*  On  the  first  of  September,  1778,  two  students  of  medicine,  at  Edia- 
burgh,  set  out  on  foot  on  a  journey  —  a  considerable  part  of  which  laj 
along  the  Tweed.  They  started  by  sunrise,  and  proceeded  with  alacrity 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning.  At  the  end  of  eight  miles  they  breakfaated 
rested  for  an  hour,  and  then  resumed  their  journey. 

*  The  day  grew  warm  as  it  advanced,  and  afler  a  march  of  eight  miles  more 
thpy  arrived  htaitdy  but  not  fatigued^  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  about  elevei 
in  the  forenoon.  Urged  by  the  fervor  of  the  day,  and  tempted  by  thi 
beauty  of  the  stream,  they  stripped  instantly,  and  threw  themselves  inti 
the  river.  The  utmost  refreshment  followed,  and  when  they  came  to  tlu 
neighboring  inn,  this  was  succeeded  by  a  disposition  to  sleep,  which  thejf 
indulged. 

'  In  the  afternoon  they  proceeded,  and  travelling  sixteen  miles  further 
at  a  single  stretch,  came  to  the  inn  where  they  were  to  sleep,  a  little  aflej 
sunset.  The  aflernoon  had  been  warm,  and  they  sweated  profbsely ;  bat 
the  evening  was  temperate,  and  rather  cool.  They  had  travelled  fur  somf 
miles  slowly,  and  arrived  at  the  endof  their  journey,  stiffened  and  weariec 
with  their  exercise. 

^The  refreshment  they  had  experienced  in  the  morning  from  bathing 
induced  one  of  them  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and  he  went  perfectly  cool 
into  the  same  river,  expecting  to  relax  his  limbs  in  the  water,  and  after 
wards  to  enjoy  profound  sleep.  The  consequences  were,  however,  van 
different.  The  Tweed,  which  was  so  refreshing  in  the  morning,  now  mi 
extremely  cold ;  and  he  lefl  the  water  hastily.  No  genial  glow  succeed* 
ed  ;  but  a  feverish  chill  remained  for  some  time,  with  a  small,  frequent 
pulse,  and  flying  pains  over  the  body.  Warm  liquids  and  friction  brought 
on  at  length -considerable  heat,  and  towards  morning  perspiration  and  aloaf 
followed. 

*  The  next  day  about  noon  they  proceeded  on  foot,  but  the  traveller  whc 
had  bathed  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  though  they  had  to  perform  t 
journey  of  a  single  sta^e  only,  as  some  part  of  it  was  difficult  and  moun- 
tainous, he  was  obliged  to  take  the  assistance  of  a  passing  carriage.  It 
was  several  days  before  he  recovered  his  usual  vigor.' 

This  anecdote  sufficiently  illustrates  several  of  the  rules  I  have 
laid  down,  and  shows  that  the  power  of  bearing  the  cold  watei 
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T¥ithout  injury,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
animal  heat  and  vigor  previous  to  and   ac  the  time  of  using  it. 
The  subject  is  an  important  one.     It  deserves  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents and  teachers,  and  a  more  extended  explanation  than  my 
present  limits  will  permit. 


•   Art.  VI. — Thoughts  on  Teaching  Penmanship. 

Mr  Editor,  —  I  was  much  gratified,  in  general,  with  the  views 
of  Mr  Fosteif  in  his  Essay  on  Teaching  Penmanship,  which  ap- 
peared in  your  Journal  for  April  last,  and  to  which  was  awarded 
the  Premium  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  Mr  F.  has 
certainly  rendered  the  community  an  essential  service  in  his  en- 
deavors to  introduce  the  improvements  of  Mr  Carsiairs,  of  London, 
in  the  method  of  teaching  this  useful  branch.  His  *  Development 
of  the  Carstairian  System,'  which  was  published  sometime  since,  is 
in  the  hands  of  many  teachers  ;  and  is  destined,  I  trust,  to  a  wider 
circulation  still. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Prize  Essay,  receive  no  small  confirmation, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  fact  that  another  instructor,  of  consid- 
erable experience,  advanced  views  at  about  the  same  time,  coincid- 
ing in  a  remarkable  degree  with  those  of  Mr  Foster ;  and  this,  too, 
as  I  am  warranted  in  affirming,  without  knowing  Mr  Foster's  sen- 
timents, or  having  examined  the  works  of  Mr  Carstairs.  I  allude 
to  a  paniphlet  '  On  Teaching  Penmanship,'  addressed  to  Parents, 
School  Committees,  and  Teachers,  by  Mr  William  A.  Alcott. 
That  two  individuals,  wholly  unacquainted  with  each  other  and  with 
each  other's  opinions,  should  come  to  similar  conclusions  on  a  sub- 
ject, after  much  experience  and  observation,  is  always  regarded  as 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  to  say  the  least,  in  their  favor. 

I  am  disposed  to  advert  to  one  point,  in  particular,  in  which  they 
agree,  for  I  deem  it  an  important  one,  though  hitherto  much  neg- 
lected. Every  pupil,  they  think,  ought  to  learn  the  forms  of  all 
the  letters,  long  oejore  he  is  permitted  to  use  a  pen.  The  reason 
assigned  by  both,  is  the  same.  They  say  that  *  if  we  give  a  pen 
to  the  young  pupil  at  his  first  lesson,  his  attention  is  alternately 
occupied  by  two  objects,  each  of  which  is  new,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  him,  —  the  manner  of  holding  his  pen,  and  the  form  of 
the  letters.'  Mr  Alcott  even  endeavors  to  show  that  he  is  required 
to  attend  to  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  objects  at  once.  They  in- 
sist, therefore,  that  as  soon  as  little  children,  —  no  matter  how 
young  they  are,  —  manifest  a  disposition  to  make  pictures,  figures, 
or  letters,  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  should  be  aided 
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in  their  eflbrts ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  furnished 
with  a  black  board  and  chalk,  a  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and 
a  lead  pencil :  perhaps  with  M  of  theiti  in  succession.  Thb 
opinion,  Mr  Editor,  is  certainly  well  founded ;  and  deserves  more 
attention  —  I  mean  in  practice — than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

But  there  is  one  point  of  great  practical  importance, — and  I 
believe  this  is  almost  the  only  one  —  in  which  these  writers  differ. 

Mr  Foster  maintains  that  whenever  a  child  commences  fonning 
the  elementary  characters,  with  »pen,  they  should  be  madeverj 
large  ;  '  frequently  from  one  to  two  inches  in  height.'  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  opinion  he  gives  those  reasons  which  are  usually  as- 
signed, viz. ;  that  it  'strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand, 
prevents  all  cramped  and  effeminate  habits,  gives  great  facility  in 
executing  all  sizes  of  writing,  prepares  the  pupil  to  write  a  current 
hand  with  freedom  and  ease,  and  serves  also  to  fix  in  bis  mind 
a  just  idea  of  the  exact  proportion  of  the  several  parts  of  die 
letters.'  He  afterwards  gives  this  additional  reason.  ^  Master  and 
pupil  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  he  who  aims  at  writing  smaD 
hand  well,  must  perfect  himself  in  large  hand  ;  for  every  man  will 
bo  found  to  write  small  hand  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large 
hand,  and  no  better.* 

But  Mr  Alcott  entertains  a  contrary  opinion.  He  says  ;  *  Much 
time  is  spent  in  our  schools  in  writing  large  text  or  copy  hand,  with 
the  letters,  in  some  instances,  nearly  halt  an  inch  long.  More  than 
half  the  whole  time  devoted  by  many  to  writing,  is  spent  in  this  man- 
ner. Now  in  full  view  of  all  the  reasons  which  are  urged  in  favor  of 
this  practice,  I  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  grossly  erroneous.  Af- 
ter a  few  copies  of  straight  marks  and  elements  have  been  given 
out,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  plain,  coarse  running  hand,  is  sufficiently 
large  to  answer  every  important  purpose.  If  a  pupil  can  write  a 
good  business  hand  with  rapidity,  and  with  a  moderate  share  of 
elegance,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  few  letters  or  words 
on  a  larger  scale,  should  occasion  require  it.' 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr  A.  did  not  give  his  reasons  for  his 
belief  as  fully  as  Mr  F.  has  done ;  and  I  know  not  what  could 
have  led  to  this  omission,  but  the  restricted  limits  of  a  small 
pamphlet. 

For  my  own  part,  I  feel  a  good  degree  of  con6dence  that  the 
reasons  urged  by  Mr  Foster  in  favor  of  very  coarse  writing,  have 
little  weight,  if  we  except  one.  It  may  be  true  that  the  pupil 
thus  fixes  in  his  mind  a  *  just  idea  of  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  letters;  yet  even  this  would  be  better  acquired, 
I  think,  by  models.'  But  it  is  not  true,  that  it  strengthens  the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand.  It  can  never  strengthen  a  part, 
organ,  or  function  of  the  physical  frame,  to  overtask  it.     Even  the 
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old  idea  of  streogtheoing  the  memory  by  loading  it  with  useless  and 

—  to  the  individual — unmeaning  words,  phrases,  pages,  and  vol- 
umes, is  now  nearly  exploded.  Who  does  not  recollect  the  fatigue 
to  his  muscles,  which  his  early  efforts  with  the  pen  produced  ?  It 
is  true,  he  endured  them  ;  for  the  pleasure  which  pupils  anticipate 
in  knowing  how  to  write,  usually  makes  them  almost  forget,  or  at 
least  disregard,  the  painful  feelings.  Again ;  who  does  n^i  know 
bow  fatiguing  it  is  to  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs,  at  any  age, 
but  above  all  in  childhood,  to  stand  long  on  tiptoe;  and  how  soon 
the  limbs  begin  to  tremble  ?  Now  whether  we  perceive  it  or  not, 
the  muscles  that  move  the  6ngers,  —  let  us  hold  a  pen  as  lightly 
IS  we  may,  ^*  are,  in  our  first  efforts  to  write,  placed  in  a  similar 
condition  to  the  muscles  of  the  toes,  in  the  case  to  which  I  have 
adverted  ;  requiring  a  very  great  and  rapid  expenditure  of  nervous, 
and  perhaps  I  might  say  muscular,  energy.     If  we  give  the  pupil 

Cn  and  papery  very  young,  and  teach  him  to  write  little  else  but 
ge  €9py  handy  and  to  do  the  work  wholly  with  his  fingersy 
according  to  the  old  system,  the  road  to  excellence,  at  least  to 
elegance,  will  usually  be  long  and  rough.  But  if  the  use  of  the 
pen  be  deferred  for  a  few  years,  and  if  when  writing  is  commenced, 
we  adopt  the  Carstairian  improvements,  the  pupiPs  condition  is 
materially  improved.  But  that  the  writing  of  very  coarse  hand 
will  ever,  under  any  circumstances,  strengthen  the  muscles,  seems 
to  me  impossible.  As  to  preventing  ^  cramped  and  effeminate 
habits,'  or  '  giving  facility,  ease  and  freedom'  in  execution,  why, 
tbe  Carstairian  system  will  accomplish  tiiis  ;  but  the  mere  writing 
of  coarse  copies,  never.  Nor  is  it  true  that  ^  every  man  will  be 
Ibiind  to  write  small  hand  exactly  as  well  as  he  can  write  large 
band,  and  no  better.' 

On  this  last  point,  I  speak  confidently,  because  facts  which  1 
have  observed  justify  me  in  so  doing.  Some  of  the  most  elegant 
writers  I  have  ever  known,  could  scarcely  write  large  hand  at  all, 
until  after  they  learned  to  write  a  beautiful  small  hand.  They  ac- 
quired elegance  in  this  art  by  persevering  endeavors  to  imitate 
p)od  specimens  of  hand-writing  which  happened  to  come  under 
.tbeir  observation  ;  as  a  fine  superscription  to  a  letter,  or  caption 
to  a  written  notice  or  advertisement.  In  my  own  experience,  the 
best  writers  of  copy  hand,  have  been  far  from  becoming  uniformly 
tbe  most  complete  penmen.     I  have  known   many  —  very  many 

—  who,  contrary  to  the  views  of  Mr  F.,  wrote  a  beautiful  copy 
hand,  but  a  miserable  small  hand,  through  life.  On  these  grounds 
I  have  long  been  persuaded  that  it  is  a  very  great  waste  of  time  and 
patience,  to  say  the  least,  to  spend  much  efllbrt  in  writing  very  large 
coarse  hand ;  and  I  think  a  radical  reformatbn  in  this  respect,  in 
cur  schools  -*—  common  schools  especially  —  is  indispensable. 

A  Teacher. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

'     Education  iir  the  West  I^ies. 

The  last  number  of  the  British  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  account  of  the  state  of  education  and  instruction 
in  the  British  West  Indies.  Nothing  but  its  very  great  length  prevents 
us  from  transfering  it  entire  to  our  own  pages ;  but  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  limit  ourselves  to  an  abstract 

Education  in  the  West  Indies  may  be  considered  in  its  infancy,  and 
little  effort  has  hitherto  been  made  in  its  behalf.  Comparatively  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  colored  population  have  the  means  of  educa- 
tion afforded  to  them ;  while  the  instruction  actually  bestowed  on  them,  is 
at  best  but  very  imperfect  The  deficiency  in  the  means  of  instruction 
provided  for  tlie  whites  is  also  very  great  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
West  Indies,  if  we  except  those  few  families  who  are  able  to  send  their 
children  to  tiie  institutions  of  England,  or  the  United  States,  for  their 
education.  In  a  few  of  the  islands,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  re- 
cently taken  great  interest  in  this  subject;  and  the  general  interest  ap-^ 
pears  to  be  increasing. 

In  Jamaica,  embracing  a  population  of  354,421,  eight  ninths  of  whom 
are  slaves,  only  3,054  or  1  in  112  persons  receive  instruction.  Of  these 
more  than  2000  are  only  taught  reading  and  the  scriptures,  and  only  about 
1000  are  taught  writing  and  arithmetic. 

We  have  formerly  given  an  account  of  the  interesting  schools  at  Span- 
ish Town,  on  this  island,  under  the  care  of  Mr  PhilUppo.  The  other 
schools  which  are  worthy  of  notice  are  principally  the  following.  1.  A 
school  at  Pedro  Plains  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  free  children  of 
color,  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  grammar ;  but  in  which  oral 
teaching  is  forbidden !  2.  Another  of  similar  character  at  Black  river. 
3.  Three  schools  for  children  of  color  at  St  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  pupils 
(only  12  in  all),  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  4.  Three  in 
St'  George  for  free  children  of  color,  for  reading  and  writing.  5.  A  FVee 
Grammar  school  for  30  or  40  white  boys,  at  St  Anne's.  6.  A  school  at 
Ver6,  where  12  pupils  receive  a  tolerable  English  education ;  for  which 
the  master  receives  an  annual  salary  of  $3,378.  7.  Five  schools  at  Westp 
moreland,  in  which  350  children  mostly  free  colored,  receive  a  *•  commercial 
and  religious  education ;'  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  school  for  48  pupils. 
8.  Eight  schools  at  Trelawney,  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
geography  are  taught  9.  Three  schools  at  Port  Royal,  for  reading,  writ- 
mg,  and  arithmetic.  10.  Eight  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ladies' 
Branch  Association,  in  which  306  pupils,  137  of  whom  are  free  and  the 
rest  slaves,  are  instructed  in  reading  and  religion.  1 1.  Church  Missionary 
schools,  chiefly  for  the  religious  instruction  of  slaves,  eighteen  or 
twenty  in  number ;  in  which  are  about  600  pupils. 

The  books  principally  used  in  these  schools  are,  in  Spelling,  Mrs  Trim- 
mer's and  Mavor's  spelling  books ;  in  Reading,  Mr  Murray's  books,  and  the 
Bible ;  in  Grammar,  Murray  ;  in  Geography,  Goldsmith  ;  in  ArithmetiC| 
Walkinghame.  Johnson's  and  Murray's  Dictionary  are  also  used  to  some 
extent,  and  Duncan's  Expositor. 

Barbadoes  is  the  next  most  populous  island.  The  inhabitants  amoant 
to  102,007,  about  82,000  of  whom  are  slaves.  Of  the  whole  population, 
1802  receive  religious  instruction  only ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  1480  are 
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tAQgfht  writings  and  adthmetic.  There  is  little  that  is  peculiar  in  these 
schools ;  the  course  of  instruction  is  about  as  limited  as  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  character  of  the  books  nearly  the  same.  In  one  of  thest  schools,  how* 
erer,  12  girls  are  taught  needle-work ;  and  in  two  schools,  embracing  67 
girls,  in  another  part  of  the  island,  needle-work  is  also  taught  Here,  aa 
well  as  in  Jamaica,  there  are  occasionally  to  be  found  Sunday  schools  for 
the  slaves. 

Antigua,  with  a  population  of  35,714,  has  5,784  children,  or  1  in  6  of 
the  whole  under  some  form  or  other  of  instruction;  but  most  of  them  are 
free  children  of  color,  except  those  which  are  connected  with  the 
Methodist  Sunday  Schools,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  slaves.  The 
course  of  instruction,  books  used,  &c,  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  other 
islands.  The  Methodists  have  under  their  care,  however,  8  infant  ^hools, 
Ind  28  *  Noon  and  Night  Schools.*  In  the  Noon  Schools  the  pupils  attend 
In  an  interral  of  labor  from  12  to  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  Night  Schools 
ire  open  ftora  7  to  9  in  the  evening^.  These  two  last  sorts  of  schools  em- 
brace 1078  pupils,  all  of  whom  but  two  are  slaves. 

Grenada,  with  a  population  of  28,732,  has  onl^.  1,156  children  under 
instruction.  St  Vincent  is  in  a  worse  condition  still,  for  in  a  population  of 
27,714,  only  666  children  receive  i^y  instruction  ;  and  of  these  nearly  one 
half  are  instructed  by  the  Methodists.  St  Christophers  has  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  children  under  instruction,  viz ;  3,055  in  a  population  of  23,922. 
Here  is  one  school  where  74  white  children  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  considerable  elementary 
schools  for  whites  in  the  West  Indies.  In  this  island  too  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  missionaries  have  been  indefatigable  in  their  labors  to  teach 
reading  and  religious  principles.  Their  scnools  embrace  1289  children  : 
most  of  whom  are  slaves.  In  this  work  of  religious  charity  are  employed 
more  than  100  teachers. 

In  Dominica,  population  19,838,  only  574  children  receive  instruction ; 
and  this  is  chiefly  from  the  Methodists,  in  Sunday  Schools.  In  the  Ba- 
hamas the  population  is  16,499 ;  the  number  instructed,  1,320.  Tobago, 
14,043—220.  Nevis,  11359— 1,024.  Bermudas,  9,251 —  1,031.  Tor- 
jida,  7,172— 164.  An^illa,  has  3,080  inhabiUnts  —  810  of  whom  are  un- 
der instruction.  This  is  more  than  one  in  four  of  the  population.  Mont- 
serrmt,  7,406 — 1,547.  In  these  two  last,  the  proportion  instructed  is 
krger  than  in  any  other  of  the  British  West  India  Islands,  being  one  to 
foor  or  five  of  the  whole  population  ;  or  almost  equal  to  that  of  New  Eng- 
land. Nesrly  two  thirds,  however,  are  instructed  by  Methodist  mission- 
ariee.  Barbuda,  however,  has  nearly  the  same ;  102  out  of  505  are  in- 
structed. On  the  island  of  St  Lucia,  containing  18,351  inhabitants,  there 
are  no  schools.  In  Trinidad,  containing  44,163  inhabitants,  we  cannot 
learn  that  there  are  more  than  eleven  schools,  embracing  400  male  and 
m  lemaie  children. 

In  the  day  schools  throughout  these  islands,  the  sytem  of  instruction 
pursaed  is  generally  that  of  the  British  National  Schools,  or  that  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster.  Oral  instruction,  with  some  strange  exceptions,  is  how- 
ever, permitted.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  considerable  proportion 
of  those  already  mentioned  as  being  instructed,  receive  no  aid  but  from 
Sunday  Schools ;  which  is,  of  course,  confined  to  reading  and  religious 
h»troction,  principally  by  the  Methodist  or  the  National  Church.  The 
number  of  the  latter  is  18,023;  of  those  who  are  taught  writing  and  arith- 
metic also,  5,765. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  a  population  embracing  662,162  souls,  exclusive  of 
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St  Lucia  &nd  Trinidad,  of  whom  only  23,798«  or  one  in  twentyeigfat, 
ceive  any  instruction,  and  only  5,765,  or  one  in  one  hundred  and  twelve^  any- 
thing like  what  in  New  Eng^land  is  called  a  common  education,  the  state 
of  things  is  truly  deplorable.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  we  fear 
there  are  a  few  portions  of  the  United  States  in  a  condition  not  much 
more  favorable  to  forming  and  developing  national  or  moral  character, 
than  the  West  Indies.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  see  in  some  of  these 
islands,  while  the  slaves  far  outnumber  the  whites,  they  are  provided  with 
BO  ample  means  of  instruction,  without  any  evidence  of  that  danger  which 
has  sometimes  been  apprehended. 

State  of  Instruction  at  Guiana  and  Honduras. 

From  the  same  interesting  source  from  which  we  derived  the  foregoins 
fkcts  in  regard  to  the  West  Indies,  we  also  learn  that  in  Demarara  and 
Essequebo,  which  are  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  only  two  schools  have 
been  reported  to  the  government,  embracing  94  boys  and  57  girls ;  and 
yet  the  population  amounts  to  78,^0  ;  of  whom  about  70,000  are  slaves. 
Only  one  school  is  mentioned  at  the  settlement  of  Honduras,  embracing 
132  male  and  132  female  children.    The  population  is  4,643. 

Instruction  at  the  Cape  or  Good  Hope. 

Among  the  English  and  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  a 
greater  interest  is  taken  in  education.  Their  school  books  are  of  a  cnar- 
acter  quite  as  inferior  as  those  of  the  West  Indies.  In  a  population  of 
129,036,  however,  not  more  than  3,131  children  receive  instruction  even 
here  ;  and  much  of  this  almost  whollv  and  exclusively  religious.  The 
systems  of  instruction  are  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  Measures  are  in 
train  here,  for  making  considerable  improvement. 

Education  in  Mexico  and  New  Grenada. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna,  has  not  only  resigned 
the  presidency  of  that  new  republic  for  the  tranquillity  of  a  retired  life, 
but  has  signalized  himself  by  another  act  still  more  praiseworthy.  The 
state  of  Yucatan,  in  consequence  of  his  services  to  his  conntry,  having 
decreed  in  his  behalf  an  annual  pension  of  $2,000,  he  has  received  only  to 
appropriate  it  to  the  funds  destined  to  public  education.  A  dispoaition 
to  extend  to  the  mass  of  the  people  the  means  of  instruction,  is  in  many 
places  greatly  increasing.  A  primary  school  has  recently  been  opened  in 
Tampico.     A  college  in  the  same  city  is  also  contemplated. 

A  circumstance  no  less  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  New  Grenada.  Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera  has  been  elected  to 
the  Vice  Presidency,  but  has  declined  accepting  the  office,  on  the  ground 
that  he  considers  himself  better  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  more 
retired  station.  He  states  that  he  has  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his 
life  'to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  young  and  the  common  peo- 
ple :  the  only  secure  basis  of  our  political  principles  and  national  prosper- 
ity.' —  JV.  Y.  DaUy  Mver. 

National  Academy  of  New  Grenada. 

The  object  of  this  institution  is  *  to  establish,  promote  and  propagate 
throughout  New  Grenada  the  knowledge  and  improvement  of  the  arts, 
letters,  the  natural  and  exact  sciences,  morals  and  politics.'    Its  regala- 
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tkms  we  as  follows.  It  has  a  director,  two  vice-presidents  and  two  secre- 
taries. The  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  January,  to  hear  the  an- 
nnal  report ;  and  there  are  also  to  be  monthly  meetings.  It  is  at  present 
divided  into  four  sections  :  1st,  Morals  and  Politics;  2d,  Public  Instruction 
and  Education ;  Sd,  Sciences  ;  4th,  Literature  and  Belles-lettres.  The 
sections  are  to  meet  weekly,  and  report  to  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Academy.  Corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  who  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance.   The  Academy  may  publish  when  and  what  they  please. 

Domestic  Education  in  Iceland. 

Dr  Henderson,  in  his  work  on  Iceland,  states,  that  though  there  is  but 
one  school  in  the  island,  he  scarcely  ever  entered  a  hut  where  he  did  not 
find  individuals  capable  of  talking  on  topics  altogether  above  the  under- 
standings of  people  of  the  same  cast  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  So 
nrachy  he  adds,  for  domestic  Education. 

Common  Education  in  Nobwat. 

SehooU  far  the  Lower  Orders,  Every  parish  in  Norway,  where  the  lo- 
cality permits,  must  have,  near  the  principal  church,  a  regular,  or  as  it  is 
e^hed^Jixed  school^  where  the  children  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
are  instructed  in  reading,  combined  with  intellectual  exercises,  religion 
and  the  history  of  the  Bible,  singing  from  the  psalm  book,  writing  and  arith- 
metic. The  parish  clerk  is  the  only  teacher,  and  is  paid  by  Uie  revenue 
of  a  small  &rm  allowed  for  his  use,  by  some  other  income  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  parishioners,  and  by  a  small  salary  from  the  school  fund  of 
the  parish,  amotinting  to  from  $20  to  $40.  These  teachers  are  appointed  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  children  in  the  district  are  all  compelled  to  attend  the  school  from 
seven  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  if  the  curate  thinks  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  remain  so  long:  and  parents  who,  without  sufficient 
reasons,  prevent  their  children  n'om  attending  the  school,  are  liable  to 
a  fine  of  from  50  cents  to  $5. 

Every  year  there  is  a  public  examination  held  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  scnool,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  the  Lensman^  a 
sort  of  constable,  and  a  certain  number  of  the  parishioners.  Every  pariah 
has  its  own  school  fund,  formed  by  the  interest  of  certain  sums  allowed  for 
these  purposes,  and  vested  in  landed  property,  by  certain  taxes  paid  by 
the  inhabitants,  voluntary  contributions,  fines,  and  other  accidental  rev- 
enues. 

The  proprietor  of  a  mine,  iron  work,  or  other  manufactory,  by  which  30 
workmen,  at  least,  are  regularly  employed,  is  bound  to  maintain  a  fixed 
school  on  his  premises,  and  pay  the  teacher. 

Besides  the  fixed  school,  every  parish  is  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  amhulatory  school  disuicts,  which  have  each  a  schoolmaster,  who  goes 
from  one  district  to  another,  remaining  a  certain  time  in  each  place,  in 
order  to  instruct  the  children  of  that  neighborhood  in  the  abovementioned 
branches.  As  long  as  such  a  teacher  instructs  in  a  place,  the  inhabitants 
are  compelled  to  give  him  free  lodging,  board,  and  attendance  of  servants. 
Besides,  he  enjoys  a  salary  of  $20  to  $40  a  year,  paid  out  of  the  parish 
school  fund.  They  are  principally  appointed  by  the  clergy  of  the  district. 
This  ambulatory  method  of  instruction  is  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances ;  the  population  in  most  districts  of  Norway  being  spread  over  a 
very  large  surface,  so  that  there  cannot  be  collected,  in  one  place,  a  suf- 
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ficient  number  of  children  for  the  establishment  of  a  atalionaiy  or  fini 
■cbool.  * 

There  are  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  geminarieg  fir  the  Edrndim 
qf  these  teachers,  in  order  to  render  them  capable  of  their  task ;  and  itk 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  form  more  seminaries  of  this  deflcrip- 
tion  as  soon  as  the  funds  allowed  for  public  instruction  permit. 

At  present,  there  are  in  Norway,  in  the  country  districts,  163  jU 
schools,  in  which  ]«%C03  children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed,  and  1^10 
ambulatory  schools,  with  132;G32  childrenf  Besides  these  there  are,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  55  regtdar  schools,  supported  by  the  ciiizcns,  in  which 
about  600  or  700  children  are  instructed  m  the  branches  before  mentioned. 
—  Lon.  Jounu  of  Education. 

Schools  of  Abts. 

In  Christiania,  there  is  a  School  oTa/^r^s,  supported  at  the  public  expeue, 
where  200  pupils,  principally  the  children  of  artizans,  are  gratuitouslr  in- 
structed in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography  and  the  Gennan'lu- 
gunge.  There  is  a  private  school,  of  the  same  character  at  Drontheim.— A. 

Seminary  for  Teachers  at  Hofwtx- 

While  this  sheet  was  preparing  for  the  press,  we  received  a  series  of 
pamphlets  and  papers  from  the  founder  of  Hofwyl,  which  give  a  verj  in- 
teresting account  of  the  measures  taken  there  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers.    We  have  only  time  to  state  a  few  facts. 

Our  readers  may  remember  what  we  have  before  stated,  that  Fellen- 
berg  formerly  established  a  course  of  lectures  for  teachers ;  but  thit 
the  aristocratical  government  of  Berne  forbade  them  to  resort  to  Hof- 
wyl for  instruction,  on  pain  of  losing  their  places.  Since  the  overthrov 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  Board  of  Education,  under  the  new  constitution, 
have  established  a  Teachers'  Seminary,  to  be  located  near  Hofwyl,  in  order 
to  enjoy  some  of  its  privileges.  As  the  buildings  were  not  ready  the  list 
summer,  some  of  the  buildings  of  Hofwyl  were  offered  and  accepted  for 
their  use ;  and  one  hundred  teachers  were  received  there  for  three 
months,  to  be  instructed  by  the  officers  chosen  by  government,  with  the 
gratuitous  aid  of  Fellcnbcrg  and  his  teachers. 

The  director  of  the  new  institution  was  unfortunately  chosen  in  bute, 
and  in  the  absence  of  most  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  told  bis  pu- 
pils that  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  witli  children,  and  as  is  stated  bj 
many  of  them,  gave  ample  evidence  of  it,  by  teaching  much  that  wH 
useless  for  common  schools,  and  omitting  or  curtailing  those  portions  of 
the  course  which  were  most  important.     We  regret  such  a  result  at  die 


*  The  circuit  or  circulatinj;  schoolo,  which  have  so  long  been  known  in 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in  Wales  and  the  Scotch  Highlandd,  had  tlicir 
origin  in  siiniilar  circuinstnnce^t.  Something  similar  has  recently  been  propoxd 
for  the  Western  and  Southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  immense  importance,  when  rightly  managed,  not  only  to  thickly 
settled  countries  and  states,  but  even  in  a  dense  population  like  New  Eoglaiwi. 

Ed. 

f  Including  a  few  thousand  children,  of  the  same  ages  in  higher  schools,  thi«  u 
not  far  froiu  one  child  at  school  for  every  seven  of  the  whole  population.  Th« 
propurtion  is  equal  to  that  of  any  European  country  with  which  we  arc  acijuaioted; 
and  as  it  does  not  include  those  under  seven  years  of  age,  is  nearly  as  great  ti 
that  of  the  same  ages  in  New  England  and  New  York.  Co. 
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oatset  of  an  undertaking  so  important ;  but  we  rejoice  that  the  means 
and  the  disposition  exist  to  furnish  a  better  course  of  instruction,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  paragraph  of  Mr  Fellenberg*s  letter. 

'  I  liave  wished  very  much  that  you  could  be  present  at  the  normal 
course  of  instruction  which  I  am  about  to  open,  for  one  hundred  teachers, 
from  all  parts  of  Switzerland.    They  will  be  instructed  and  provided  for 

S'atuitously,  and  entirely  at  my  own  expense.  I  have  not  asked  for  aid, 
at  we  might  not  be  embarrassed,  as  we  were  during  the  last  year.  If 
you  know  any  American,  interested  in  education,  who  can  pass  some  time 
with  us  to  witness  this  course,  in  his  tour  through  Europe,  it  would  grat- 
ify 08,  and  might  be  useful  to  your  own  country. 

Bebne  Association  of  Teachers. 

The  same  documents  from  Hofwyl  also  contain  an  account  of  an  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  at  Berne,  which  promises  great  usefulness,  but  of 
which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  say  more  at  present 

School  of  Arts  at  Ltons. 

A  school  is  established  at  Lyons  in  France,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
developing  and  cultivating  a  taste  in  the  Fine  Arts.  It  is  supported  prin- 
cipally out  of  the  funds  of  the  city,  assisted  by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
government  The  students  are  instructed  gratuitously .  ^  Any  youth 
who  shows  the  least  aptitude  for  drawing,  or  any  other  pursuit  which  may 
tend  to  improve  the  manufacture  for  which  the  institution  is  principally 
designed,  is  gladly  admitted  into  this  establishment.  From  150  to  180, 
and  sometimes  200  at  a  time,  receive  the  benefit  of  instruction  here  given 
in  every  branch  pertaining  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Five  or  six  professors  are 
attached  to  this  school. 

The  professor  of  painting  is  a  man  highly  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
art  A  number  of  the  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  anatomy.  Many 
•tndents  are  engaged  in  the  delineation  of  the  human  form.  <  I  found' 
•ays  Dr  Bowring,  *  a  very  beautiful  child  of  three  or  four  years  old,  with 
30  or  40  students  sitting  round  it'  In  another  department,  the  professor 
of  architecture  directs  Uie  studies  of  some  of  the  pupils  ;  he  makes  them 
intimately  acquainted  with  every  variation  of  the  different  styles ;  and  it 
18  his  principal  aim  to  prevent  their  confusing  these,  one  with  the  other. 
A  botanical  professor  has  30  or  40  boys  under  him,  engaged  in  copying 
the  most  beautiful  flowers.  A  botanical  garden  is  attacned  to  the  school. 
The  most  tasteful  grouping  of  flowers  is  made  an  object  of  attention.  A 
ffeneral  professor  of  drawing  gives  instruction  in  landscape,  and  in  fact, 
m  all  the  departments  of  art,  which  can  in  any  way  be  made  available  to 
the  production  of  tasteful  things.  The  object  of  another  professor  is  to 
•how  the  young  men  how  their  productions  may  be  rendered  applicable 
lo  the  manufactures ;  that  is,  how,  by  machinery,  they  can  produce^  on  a 
piece  of  silk  cloth,  that  which  they  have  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper.  The 
■tndents  receive  a  course  of  five  years'  instruction  in  this  school ;  they 
are  supplied  with  everything  but  the  materials  on  which  they  work,  and 
their  productions  are  regarded  as  their  own  property.  —  Penny  Magazine, 

School  for  Builders  in  Bavaria. 

A  school  for  builders  has  been  in  existence  at  Munich  nine  years.    It 
hM  educated  1035  pupils,  among  whom  401  have  been  from  other  coun- 
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tries.  Without  considerable  funds  the  director  of  the  Institution  bas 
collected  more  than  100  works  on  design  and  building,  and  a  number  of 
elevations,  sections,  models,  &c.  The  Board  of  Buildings  and  Natiooal 
embellishments  have  granted  premiums  to  92  of  the  most  distin^mafaed 
pupils  ;  and  sixteen  have  been  furnished  irith  the  means  of  visiting  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  Instruction  is  given  gratuitously ;  and  principal- 
ly during  the  winter  months.  During  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  year, 
the  pupils  are  employed  in  manual  labor,  by  which  means  they  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  reducing  theory  to  practice. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  prevent  the  minds  of  young  mechanics 
from  acquiring  a  dislike  to  such  habits  and  studies  as  would  best  prepare 
them  for  their  future  calling.  Great  care  has  also  been  taken  to  avoid 
the  introduction  of  such  branches  of  tuition  as  might  inspire  them  with 
contempt  for  their  destined  avocation. 

Physical  EnucATiON  in  Lombabdt. 

There  is  a  custom  prevalent  throughout  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  whicb 
sensibly  accelerates  the  growth  of  the  child's  physical  powers,  and  produ- 
ces an  extremely  beneficial  influence  on  its  health.  When  the  parents 
leave  home  to  work  in  the  fields,  (for  the  women  labor  in  the  field,  as  well 
as  the  men)  they  do  not  leave  their  child  behind  them,  to  wallow  in 
the  filth  of  a  narrow,  unwholesome  room,  but  carry  it  with  them  in  a 
cradle,  and  deposit  it  in  some  corner  of  the  field,  under  the  shade  of 
the  vine,  which  throws  its  tendrils  round  the  trees ;  or  they  protect  it 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  behind  the  tall  stems  of  some  thick 
patch  of  maize.  While  the  rest  of  the  family  are  hard  at  work,  a  stripling 
brother  or  sister,  who  is  of  too  tender  an  age  to  lend  any  help  abroad, 
mounts  guard,  over  the  infant's  slumbers ;  and  at  certain  intervals  its 
mother  finds  her  way  back,  to  the  infantile  hivouaCf  and  gives  her  child  its 
meal,  or  provides  for  any  other  of  its  wants.  The  boy  is  accustomed  at 
a  very  early  age,  to  assist  his  parents  at  their  work ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
girl  begins  to  outgrow  the  precincts  of  the  nursery,  she  is  removed  from 
her  parents'  roof  and  placed  for  education  in  some  one  of  the  noroeroas 
primary  schools  in  the  neighborhood.  These  primary  schools  abound  in 
all  the  Lombardy  towns ;  and  for  children  of  both  sexes.  —  Lon,  ^uait 
Joum,  of  Educcdion* 


Military  College  for  Orphans,  at  Milan. 

One  of  the  best  institutions  in  Lombardy  is  tlie  '  Military  CoUege  at 
Milan,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  education  of  children  from  the  eight 
Italian  regiments  employed  in  the  Austrian  service.  It  contains  300 
young  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  the  orphans  of  soldiers,  who 
have  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  been  severely  wounded.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  college  receives  50  sons  of  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life  ;  who  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  their  education. 

National  Education  in  Germany. 

In  Saxony f  every  parent  is  compelled  to  send  his  children  to  school  fipom 
the  age  of  six  to  fourteen.  The  superintendent  of  each  village  school 
takes  an  account  of  every  child,  once  in  three  months,  who  has  neglected 
to  attend  it,  or  who  has  been  remiss  in  attendance ;  and  if  no  legitimate 
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reason  can  be  given  for  neglect,  he  transmits  a  reprimand  to  the  parent 
If  that  is  disregarded  by  the  parent,  the  magiatrates  commit  him  to  prison. 
The  statute  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  little  less  severe.  Every  head  of  a 
family  is  compelled  nnder  a  heavy  penalty,  to  send  his  children  to  school 
at  six  years  of  age,  or  prove  that  they  receive  adequate  instruction  under  his 
cwn  roof.  The  result  of  these  measures,  arbitrary  as  they  are,  is  to 
establish  a  schoolmaster  in  every  village  and  hamlet  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  not  so  much  as  a  secluded  corner  with  a  dozen  houses 
in  it,  without  its  schoolmaster  ;  and  measures  are  taken  to  provide  for 
the  support  at  school  of  the  children  of  those  parents  who  are  indigent 
The  tax  on  each  pupil  is  small,  however,  oflen  not  more  than  34  cents  a 
year. 

Education  in  Naples. 

Normal  Schools,  as  they  are  called,  that  is,  schools  for  the  formation  of 
teachers,  are  just  beginning  to  take  root  in  Naples.  The  state  of  primary 
education,  in  this  country,  is  indeed  wretched,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
that  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  whose  hands  the  department  of  education  is, 
have  not  exerted  themselves  in  favor  of  improvement  Nor  are  the  higher 
institutions  in  much  better  condition  than  the  primary  schools. 

Instbuction  at  Freetown,  Africa. 

In  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  there  are  two  government  schools  on 
Bell's  system,  for  the  education  of  black  children,  of  every  race,  Maroons, 
settlers,  and  liberated  Africans.  In  the  male  school  there  are,  at  present, 
385  pupils,  divided  into  ten  classes ;  in  the  female  school  264,  into  eight 
classes.  The  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  only;  the  jg^irls 
are  also  instructed  in  needle-work.  Every  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to 
their  instruction ;  and  besides  being  remarkably  clean,  neatly  dressed,  and 
well  behaved,  the  progress  they  have  made  in  these  branches  of  education 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  I  examined  several  classes  in  each  school 
and  studiously  compared  the  acquirements  of  the  liberated  African  with 
other  children.  The  lights  and  shades  of  intellect  seemed  to  bear  much 
the  same  proportion  among  them,  as  among  the  children  of  our  own 
laboring  classes  at  home.  —  Leonardos  Voyage  to  the  Western  Coast  qf 
^rica. 

New  Publications  in  China. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  looking  over  the  first  nine  numbers 
of  the  Chinese  Repository,  with  which  we  have  been  favored  by  a  friend 
recefitly  arrived  from  China,  edited  by  the  American  Missionary,  Mr 
Bridgman,  and  published  in  very  handsome  style  at  Canton.  It  contains 
many  valuable  articles  upon  the  Geography,  History,  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  China  and  the  adjacent  countries,  notices  of  new  publications,  and 
a  journal  of  occurrences  in  the  celestial  Empire,  and  thus  introduces  us 
to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  almost  unknown  region. 

In  the  second  number  we  find  a  notice  of  two  juvenile  works  in  Chinese. 
One  is  entitled  *  Scripture  Lessons  for  Schools,'  3  vols,  octavo,  about 
200  pages  each,  which  is  stated  to  be  aii  *  excellent  compendium  of  sa- 
cred Scripture.'  The  blocks  were  cut  at  the  expense  of  several  English 
and  American  residents  the  last  year.  A  second  edition  is  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  Foreign  School  Society.    The  other  is  enti- 
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tied  <  A  Three-character  Classic  for  Girls,'  by  Miss  Martin.  It  is  the  fint 
book,  we  are  told,  ever  written  by  a  christian  lady  in  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter, and  is  intended,  by  precept  and  example,  to  counteract  the  Chinese 
maxim,  that  *■  Virtue  or  vice  cannot  belong  to  woman.' 

It  is  deeply  interestinnr  to  see  the  mighty  wall  which  prejudice  and 
power  had  erected  to  exclude  every  ray  of  light  from  this  empire,  gradu- 
ally crumbling,  and  to  find  so  many  enterprising  men  ready  to  enter  at 
every  breach.  The  Chinese  Repository  will  be  an  interesting  record  of 
their  progress,  and  of  the  condition  of  China.  It  is  published  io 
monthly  numbers  of  ')2  pages  each,  at  $6  a  year. 

EnucATioN  IN  Malacca. 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Chinese  Repository,  we  find  that  there  are 
connected  with  the  mission  at  Malacca,  three  schools  for  the  Malays, 
which  contain  107  children,  60  of  whom  are  girls ;  Indo-Portugnese 
schools,  containing  100  pupils;  and  Chinese  schools  fur  the  emigrants 
from  China,  200  pupils. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  college  established  by  the  same  mission  in  1818,  if 
the  only  Protestant  college  beyond  the  Ganges.  Its  object  is  to  open 
the  Chinese  language  and  literature  to  Europeans,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  render  tho  English  language  and  literature  accessible  to  all  the  nations 
beyond  the  Ganges  who  read  Chinese,  including,  not  only  China  and  its 
colonics  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  but  also  Loo-Choo,  Corea,'Japan  and 
Cochin-China.  Tho  English  and  Chinese  languages  are  taught  in  the 
institution,  with  the  assistance  of  European  and  Chinese  professors,  and 
an  extensive  library  of  Chinese,  Malay,  and  European  books.  To  native 
students,  a  course  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction  is  also  given. 
Students  are  admitted  from  every  nation  of  Europe  or  America,  and  from 
any  christian  communion,  for  the  study  of  Chinese,  on  giving  proper  tes- 
timonials of  their  moral  character,  and  of  their  object.  And  also  native 
youths  from  China  or  any  of  the  surrounding  countries. 

This  college  now  has  a  fund  sufficient  to  support  twentyfour  pupils,  and 
has  gained  no  inconsiderable  influence  over  the  Chinese  and  Malays. 

State  of  Education  in  Dover,  N.  H. 

The  following  facts  in  regard  to  common  education  in  Dover,  N.  H.  are 
chieflv  collected  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintending  School  Commit- 
tee of  that  town,  as  published  in  the  Dover  Gazette  for  April  9th. 

The  money  expended  during  the  past  year  in  that  town  for  the  support 
of  schools  amounts  to  $2,3C3.  This  sum,  though  considerable  for  a  popu- 
lation of  only  5,449  inhabitants,  does  not  appear  from  the  report  to  hare 
produced  results  so  desirable  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  ^ey 
speak  well  of  the  teachers  generally,  and  only  complain  of  the  difficnl^ 
of  procuring  reports  of  tho  condition  of  their  schools ;  but  they  complain 
bitterly  of  irregularity  of  attendance  among  the  pupils,  and  of  entire  neg- 
lect in  some  cases  to  attend  at  all.  This  ought  not  so  to  be,  in  a  town 
which  is  the  second  in  the  State  both  in  wealth  and  population.  The 
report  says : 

*  In  one  school,  of  193  scholars,  only  29  have  attended  so  much  as  he^ 
the  time ;  —  the  time  of  the  remainder  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  six 
months.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  while  such  a  state  of 
things  continues,  very  little  benefit  can  be  expected  to  result  to  the 
scholars,  however  perfect  may  be  the  system  of  instruction  and  discipline 
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in  the  schools.  It  is  impossible  for  a  child  who  goes  to  school  one  day 
and  stays  away  the  two  next,  to  make  any  improvement,  or  form  any 
habits  of  mental  exertion.  This  evil  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  effi- 
cient aid  of  the  parents  of  the  children.* 

( It  is  believed  that  there  are  children  now  growing  up  in  this  village, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years,  who  scarcely  see  the  inside 
of  a  school  house  from  one  year's  end  to  another.' 

Again  they  say ;  '  Another  reason  why  so  much  is  not  realized  from 
our  schools,  is,  that  the  standard  of  education  is  not  high  enough.  Hither- 
to a  smattering  of  grammar  and  geography  with  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, as  far  as  the  "  Rule  of  Three,"  has  been  nearly  all  that  was  con- 
sidered as  embraced  in  a  common  school  education.  Perhaps  in  small 
districts,  where  there  are  but  few  inhabitants,  and  little  money  raised, 
mnch  more  cannot  be  expected.  But  in  this  town,  it  is  believed  the 
standard  can  be  raised  considerably  higher.' 

We  are  glad  to  see  such  sentiments  prevail  among  those  who  have  the 
oversight  of  institutions  where  not  only  the  majority  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, —  but  often  the  majority  of  those  who  legislate  for  them,  —  re- 
ceive, and  must  for  some  time  continue  to  receive,  the  principal  part  of 
their  instruction.  —  The  Report  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph 
which  indicates  an  energy  that  does  not  generally  tire  till  something  is 
accomplished. 

'  That  the  superintending  school  committee  may  hereafter  be  enabled 
to  lay  before  the  town  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools,  so  that  the 
manner  in  which  our  money  is  expended  and  the  eflfects  produced  may 
be  known,  your  committee  would  recommend  that  the  selectmen  do  not 
pay  any  teacher  until  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  to  them  that  this 
requisition  of  making  a  report  of  the  state  of  their  schools  to  the  superin- 
tending school  committee  has  been  complied  with.' 

Essex  Countt  Teachers'  Association. 

We  learn  from  the  Essex  Remstcr  that  a  semi-annual  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  at  Topsfield,  Mass.  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  May,  on 
which  occasion  lectures  were  given  by  Messrs  C.  P.  Grosvenor  of  Salem, 
S.  Lamson  of  Andover,  D.  P.  rage  of  Newburyport,  O.  Carlton  of  Mar- 
blehead,  and  L.  Mason  of  Boston.  All  or  nearly  all  the  lectures,  which 
were  generally  extemporaneous  and  highly  practical  in  their  character, 
were  K>llowed  by  discussions. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  and  discussions  were  as  follows  : — Correct 
principles  of  teaching,  as  applied  to  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  and 
the  ancient  and  modern  Languages ;  School  Examinations ;  Suggestions 
to  teachers  on  school  discipline  and  instruction,  the  arrangement  of 
■tndies  and  the  codperation  of  parents;  English  Grammar;  and  the  Pes- 
talozzian  system  of  teaching  music  to  children.  The  audience  consisted 
of  about  three  hundred  persons  ;  and  were  from  nearly  all  the  towns  in 
the  county.  Mr  Mason's  lecture,  in  particular,  appeared  to  be  highly 
gratifying.  A  select  juvenile  choir  had  accompanied  him  from  Boston, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  illustrate  his  system  more  perfectly. 
Mr  F.  Vose,  of  Topsfield,  presented  a  valuable  report  on  the  state  of  the 
schools  within  the  limits  of  the  association. 

SuiTDAT  Schools. 

Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  the  important  results,  both  in- 
teUectoal  and  moral,  of  our  Sunday  Schools.    EspeciaUy  are  they  impor- 
▼OL.  111.  — >  NO.  vu.  38* 
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Unt,  to  the  neglected  or  ignorant  portions  of  the  country  or  of  the  com- 
munity, who  are  unable  to  perceive,  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  instruction  in  any  other  way.  Every  day's  observation  will  show,  that 
there  are  still  great  numbers  of  those,  who  are  in  a  few  years  to  rule  our 
rulers,  still  destitute  to  a  sad  extent  of  moral  and  intellectual  light  We 
are  gratified  to  see  that  the  Sunday  School  Union  have  proposed  a  sim- 
ultaneous effort  on  the  next  Fourth  of  July,  to  discover  and  supply  the 
wants  of  every  town  in  this  respect,  and  to  urge  the  friends  of  light,  and 
morals,  and  religion,  to  explore  every  neighborhood.  We  avail  ourselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  since  its  receipt  to  announce  this  plan,  and  earnest- 
ly hope  it  may  be  generally  adopted  during  this  month,  even  if  the  day 
appointed  should  be  passed  over. 

LiBEBAL  Premiums. 

A  deposit  has  been  made  with  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  subject  to-  the  control  of  the  subscribers  and 
their  associates,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Lectures  or  Essays,  on  va- 
rious subjects  connected  witn  scientific  education,  to  be  road  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  this  State.  To  carry  this  purpose  into  effect  the  sub- 
scribers give  notice  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  will  receive  manuscript 
essays  or  lectures,  on  the  subjects,  at  any  time  before  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary next ;  and  that,  to  the  author  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  selected  and 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  and  the  subscribers 
and  their  associates,  there  will  be  paid  premiums  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Should  parts  of  several  lectures  be  taken,  the  premium  for  the  course 
of  lectures  on  that  particular  subject,  will  be  divided  amon^  their  authors 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  lectures  are  to  be  adapted  to 
the  capacities  of  children,  and  are  to  be  divided  into  portions  or  sections, 
one  of  which  can  be  conveniently  read  in  half  an  hour. 

The  following  are  the  subjects ;  on  each  of  them,  a  course  or  series  of 
lectures  is  now  solicited :  — 

1.  On  the  application  of  Science  to  the  useful  arts  —  for  the  best  coarse 
of  lectures  on  which,  a  premium  of  two  hundred  dollars  will  be  paid.  2.  On 
the  principles  of  Legislation  —  the  premium  will  be  one  hundred  dollars. 
3.  On  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of  this 
State  by  means  of  common  schools  — the  duty  of  affording  such  instmc- 
tion  —  and  the  improvements  of  which  the  system  may  be  susceptible  :  — 
a  premium  of  two  hundred  and  fifly  dollars. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  essays  will  be  entirely  original  either  in 
matter  or  manner,  but  rather  that  the  best  authorities  will  be  consulted  ; 
and  even  abstracts  of  the  writings  of  approved  authors  will  be  received, 
if  the  original  authority  is  designated.  It  is  not  desirable  that  the  lec- 
turer should  dwell  on  detail,  except  where  it  may  be  usefbl  for  the  par- 
pose  of  illustration  ;  nor  will  the  brevity,  which  is  essential  to  the  plan, 
permit  full  elementary  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the  course  of  essays. 
General  principles  and  results,  and  those  striking  and  plain  illustrations 
which  will  excite  attention  and  inquiry  —  which  will  be  calculated  to  de- 
posit in  the  youthful  mind  the  seeds  of  knowledge,  and  lead  it  to  investi- 
gation and  reflection,  will  best  promote  the  object  in  view. 

It  is  desired  that  the  authors  will  not  communicate  their  names  with 
their  essays ;  and  that  they  will  not  furnish  any  means  by  which  they 
may  be  known,  until  after  the  selection  is  made.  They  are  requested  to 
have  some  motto  or  fictitious  signature ;  and  to  accompany  their  comma- 
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nicatioiM  with  a  sealed  note,  containing  the  address  of  the  author,  on  which 
will  be  endorsed  the  motto  or  signature  used  in  the  essay.  Such  of  the 
notes  only  will  be  opened,  as  have  an  endorsement  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  selected  lectures  to  which  a  premium  shall  be  awarded :  the 
others  with  their  accompanying  essays  will  be  subject  to  the  directfon  of 
their  authors. 

The  lectures  selected  will  be  printed,  and  distributed  to  every  common 
school  in  this  State :  and  subject  from  time  to  time  to  such  use.  The 
authors  may,  if  they  please,  secure  the  copy-right  of  their  productions. 

Essays  will  be  received  from  any  quarter,  either  in  this  country  or  from 
abroad,  and  may  be  transmitted  to  either  of  the  subscribers  at  their 
charge. 

Job  If  C.  Spencer,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  F.  Botler,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Philo  C.  Fuller,  Genesee,  r^.  Y. 
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Lectures  to  Young  Ladies,  comprising  Outlines  and  Applications  of  the 
different  Branches  of  Female  Education,  for  the  use  of  Female  Schools  and 
Private  Libraries,  delivered  to  the  Pupils  of  Troy  Female  Seminary.  By 
Mrs  Almira.  H.  Lincoln  Phelps,  late  Vice  Principal  of  that  Institution. 
Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,  &.c.  Boston.  Carter,  Hendee, 
Sl  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  308. 

The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  general  character*  of  this  work.  Its  object, 
we  team  from  the  preface,  was  *  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  habits  of 
thought  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  design  of  education,  and  the  practical 
applicatioQ  which  ought  to  be  made  of  its  various  branches.'  Withou#being  able 
to  speak  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work  in  detail,  we  think  this  plan  is  generally 
executed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  iiiterest  pupils,  and  to  furnish  useful  hmts  and 
maxims  for  teachers.  We  are  surprised,  however,  at  some  inequalities;  and 
regret  that  fourteen  pages  should  he  assigned  to  Mythology,  and  only  three  to  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  Bible.  We  observe,  too,  that  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy, with  Geology,  occupy  about  twentyfour  pages  each,  with  very  little  of 
the  *  practical  application,'  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  not  much  calculated 
to  awaken  interest ;  while  only  sixteen  pages  are  assigned  to  the  three  topics,  Ix>gic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

We  were  also  sorry  to  find  that  the  valuable  remarks  on  physical  education 
fbould  be  accompanied  with  the  direction  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  physical 
frame,  by  a  bone  in  front,  which  the  Creator  did  not  deem  necessary  ;  and  which 
some  of  the  best  physicians  aver  is  rather  calculated  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen 
those  supports  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  provide. 

In  regard  to  private  education,  we  grant  the  importance  of  aid  in  instruction, 
and  admit  the  necessity  of  public  schools  for  those  females  whose  parents  are 
unfit  or  unable  to  attend  to  them,  or  devoted  to  objects  which  they  value  more 
than  their  children.  But  we  cannot  consent  that  any  parents  who  are  competent 
■hoald  be  allowed  to  plead  Martha's  excuse,  or  the  claims  of  fashion,  for  trans- 
ferring to  others  the  task  of  education  which  Providence  has  assigned  them  ;  and 
which  we  find  abundant  reason  to  believe  can  be  better  performed  by  judicious 
parenti  than  by  any  other  persons. 
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While  we  do  not  af^ree  with  the  auflior  in  these  and  tome  other  pointi,  we  can 
cordially  recommend  the  work,  generally,  aa  sound  in  its  principlea  of  education, 
interesting  in  its  style,  and  excellent  in  its  spirit — a  valuable  gift  to  pupils  and 
teachers. 

Letters  to  Young  Ladies,  by  a  Lady.  Hartford :  Printed  by  P.  Can- 
field.   1833.    18mo.  pp.  152. 

An  admirable  collection  of  letters  on  some  of  the  most  important  topics  con- 
nected with  the  female  character  —  The  Improvement  of  Time,  Female  Employ- 
ments, Dress,  Manners  and  Accomplishments,  Books,  Conversation,  Doing  Good, 
Self-government,  and  Motives  to  Exertion.  We  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
examining  it.  It  is  based  on  christian  principle,  its  maxims  are  obviously  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  sense,  and  experience,  and  delicacy ;  it  is,  we  are  assured,  written 
by  an  American  lady  well  known  to  her  sex  ;  and  is  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
and  wants  of  American  Society.  We  earnestiv  hope  it  will  not  be  merely  read 
by  young  ladies.  We  believe  there  are  few  who  might  not  derive  profit  as  well 
as  pleasure  from  its  perusal. 

The  Mother  at  Home  ;  or  the  Principles  of  Maternal  Duty,  familiarly 
illustrated.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott,  Pastor  of  the  Calvinist  Charch,  Wor- 
cester. Boston:  Published  by  Crocker  and  Brewster.  New  York:  J. 
Leavitt  1833.    12mo.  pp.  164. 

Scripture  Principles  of  Education,  by  Caroline  Prt  ;  Author  of  the 
Listener,  Christ  our  Example,  &c.  Revised  from  the  London  Edition. 
Philadelphia:  George  Latimer  &  Co.  1833.     18mo.  pp.  160. 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  the  Relinous  Edu- 
cation of  Children.  By  S.  R.  Hall.  Boston:  Pierce  &  Parser.  1833. 
12mo.  pp.  176. 

These  are  works  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  we  rejoice  in  finding  the  number  of 
such  multiplied.  Some  portions  of  each  involve  the  religious  views  of  its  author, 
which  are,  however,  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  mass  of  the  christian  com- 
munity, and  we  suspect  would  interest  all.  But  we  would  present  them  to  our 
readers  as  containing,  in  our  view,  admirable  exhibitions  of  the  true  principles  of 
moral  education  and  discipline.  They  deserve  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
parent  and  teacher  who  feels  the  want  of  guidance  or  encouragement  io  his 
arduous  task,  and  we  regret  that  we  cannot  present  our  readers  with  extracts  from 
them.*    The  titles  sufficiently  indicate  the  peculiar  character  of  each  work.* 

The  Daughter's  Own  Book ;  or  Practical  Hints  from  a  Father  to  his 
Daughter.    Boston :  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.  18^.   18mo.  pp.  240. 

This  work  U  an  admirable  companion  of  the  preceding.  It  is  not  like  another 
book  with  a  title  equally  quaint,t  a  collection  of  scattered  members,  dissected  with 
the  scissors,  and  united  with  the  needle :  It  is  obviously  the  result  of  the  reflection 
and  experience,  the  sound  sense,  and  sound  principle  of  a  single  mind.  The  author 


*  We  regret,  however,  that  such  works  aa  those  of  Caroline  Fry  should  be 
brought  forward,  *  revised*  by  some  anonymous  editor,  in  whom  we  must,  of 
course,  place  less  confidence  than  in  an  author  who  is  so  well  known^  merely  to 
secure  a  copy  right  which  the  law  never  contemplated.  We  question  whether 
they  need  revision  ;  and  we  wish  the  public  may  be  furnished  with  a  correct  copy 
of  the  original,  or  with  the  variations  confined  to  notes. 

1  For  ourselves  we  are  weary  of  this  stale  contrivance  to  attract  attention.  It 
has  more  of  trick,  than  of  taste,  or  of  truth  ;  and  we  wish  that  respectable  publish- 
ers would  rely  upon  the  merit^i  of  a  work  to  gain  attention  rather  than  an  affected 
quaintness,  which  will  now  prejudice  some  against  it.  If  we  mistake  not,  it  will 
he  conaidered  ridiculous  a  few  years  hence  ;  and  certainly  is  out  of  place  in  any- 
thing but  a  child's  book. 
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hsfl  remembered,  and  analyzed,  and  applied  the  sentiroenta  of  others,  instead  of 
copying  and  abridging  them  ;  and  has  invested  them  with  life  and  interest,  which 
will  recommend  them,  we  think,  to  every  daughter,  who  seeks  to  attain  the  dig- 
nity which  belongs  to  her  sex.  We  were  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  female 
reader,  '  that  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  details  rather  indicated  the  minute 
and  watchful  attention  of  a  mother,  than  the  more  general  views  of  a  father.* 

The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Book  of  Politeness,  and  Propriety  of  De- 
portment Dedicated  to  the  Young  of  both  Sexes.  By  Mme.  Celnabt. 
Translated  from  the  Sixth  Paris  Edition.  Boston :  Allen  &  Ticknor,  and 
Carter  &  Hendee.  J8dd.    ]8mo.  pp.  214. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  theologians  of  our  country  observed,  that  few  precepts 
ol  the  Bible  were  so  little  rec^arded  by  men  of  principle,  as  St  PauPs  direction, 
*  Be  cavrteouB  ; '  and  yet  that  it  was  a  dtUy,  no  less  than  odier  means  of  promoting 
the  comfort  of  our  fellow  men.  A  genuine  '  Book  of  Politeness '  would  be  an 
admirable  supplement  to  those  we  have  just  noticed  ;  but  it  should  be  fitted  to 
point  out  those  feelings  and  habits  which  ought  to  be  cultivated,  particularly  with 
a  view  to  promote  the  comfort  of  others  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life ;  to  point 
out  the  modes  in  which  we  may  unconsciously  offend  or  incommode  them  ;  and 
to  direct  us  to  the  best  metho  I  of  cheering  or  soothing  or  entertaining  them,  as 
circumstances  may  require,  without  any  sacrifice  of  truth  or  duty.  We  regret 
io  say  that  the  book  before  us  is  of  a  very  different  character.  The  author  admits, 
indeed,  that  true  politeness  is  the  requirement  of  harmony  and  affections ;  —  that 
the  *  love  of  good '  is  the  soul  of  politeness  ;  the  ^  usage  of  the  world  is  the  mere 
gloss,  or  imitation ; '  and  she  often  inculcates  right  feelings  as  the  basis  of  right 
conduct.  But  the  body  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  mere  '  gloss,'  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  sincerity  ;  and  without  any  intimation  that  conscience  mast 
be  consulted. 

It  is  not  less  unfortunate  for  this  work,  that  even  as  a  <  gloss,*  it  is  unfit  for  us. 
It  may  amuse,  as  a  picture  of  Parisian  manners,  and  instruct  those  who  visit  the 
capital  of  the  beau  monde  ;  and  it  will  furnish  some  hints  for  the  improvement  of 
our  own  manners.  But  as  a  set  of  rules  ^  it  is  as  little  suited  to  our  meridian  as  a 
Parisian  almanac  ;  and  we  know  of  no  work  more  likely  to  undermine,  by  iosen- 
dible  degrees,  the  principles  of  sincerity  and  frankness  in  the  young,  if  it  is  once 
admitted  to  their  confidence. 

The  Young  Man's  Own  Book :  A  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual 
Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment ;  calculated  to  form  the  Character  on 
a  solid  Basis,  and  to  ensure  Respectability  and  Success  in  Life.  Philadel- 
phia.    Key,  Miekle  &  Biddle.  1832.    pp.  320. 

This  work  is  chiefly  a  compilation.  Some  of  the  selections  are  judicious,  and 
evidently  made  With  great  care.  In  other  instances,  the  compiler  has  been  less 
fortunate.  Every  one  who  writes  or  compiles  for  the  young,  should  feel  that 
he  incurs,  if  successful,  a  fearful  responsibility.  He  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
regard  to  the  sentiments  to  which  he  lends  his  influence  in  giving  currency.  It 
has  aoraetimes  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  more  excellent  the  work  in 
general,  the  greater  will  be  the  injury,  should  it  inculcate,  along  with  the  rest, 
improper  lessons  or  bad  principles. 

In  this  view  we  regret  that  the  compiler  of  the  '  Young  Man*s  Own  Book ' 
should  admit  a  single  passage  which  encourages  dissimulation; — but  we  find 
DK>re  than  one.  At  page  302,  for  example,  he  observes,  that  *  saying  to  a  man 
just  married,  I  wish  you  much  joy ;  or  to  one  who  has  lost  his  wife,  I  am  sorry 
for  your  low,  may  be  civil,  but  it  is  vulgar.'  In  the  former  case,  he  observes  we 
should,  with  an  air  of  warmth  and  cheerfulness,  take  the  person  by  the  hand,  and 
say,  'Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  scarce  words  to  express  the  joy  I  feel 
apoo  your  happy  alliance  with  such  or  such  a  family,'  &c. 

Now  such  advice  as  this  to  young  men  is  more  than  disgusting,  it  is  obviously 
immoral  in  its  tendency.  If  such  parts  of  the  work  as  this  could  be  expunged, 
it  might  be  very  useful ;  but  it  should  be  rewritten  and  improved  both  in  the  style 
and  arrangement. 
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First  Lessons  about  Natnnl  Philosopb?,  for  Children.  Part  First 
Hartford :  J.  Hubbard  Wells,  Printer  and  Publisher.  Sdd  by  D.  F. 
Robinson.  1833.    ]6mo.  pp.  104. 

This  little  work  is  a  very  happy  attempt  to  teach  children  some  of  the  first 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  was  written  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  children 
under  the  instruction  of  the  author,  and  its  successful  introduction  in  manuscript 
into  several  schools,  has  led  to  its  publication.  The  style  is  clear  and  simple;  the 
illustrations  familiar,  and  the  interest  of  the  pupils  is  heightened  by  chaste  sod 
sprightly  poetical  selections  on  the  topics  of  each  lesson,  as  well  as  by  engravings. 

Cobb's  Expositor  or  Sequel  to  the  Spelling  Book ;  containing  about 
Twelve  Thousand  of  the  most  Common  Words  of  the  Language  ;  in  which 
each  word  is  accurately  spelled,  pronounced,  divided,  and  explained ;  and 
the  primary  and  secondary  accent  noted  ;  to  which  are  prefixed  Concise 
Principles  of  Pronunciation,  and  Rules  for  the  Accentuation  and  Division 
of  Words.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Ltman  Cobb,  Author 
of  the  Spelling  Book,  School  Dictionary,  Juvenile  Readers,  Sequel,  and 
Explanatory  Arithmetic.  New  York :  Collins  &  Hannay.  1833.  18mo. 
pp.  216. 

Mr  Cobb  is  well  known  to  numbers,  who  have  paid  postage  for  his  Zoilus-Uke 
attack  upon  the  most  elaborate  work  our  country  has  ever  pr(rauced  ;  as  a  rigorous 
'  conservative  '  in  language,  and  a  *  radical '  —  a  rival  to  the  most  virulent —  in 
the  style  of  his  remarks  upon  reformers.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
describe  this  *  titled '  work.  Those  who  know  Mr  Cobb,  will  expect  to  find 
ard(mr,  horrour,  errour,  with  public/r,  antic/r,  and  all  this  venerable  race  of  words 
'  unmutiiated  and  complete;*  and  those  who  belong  to  the  same  party,  will 
doubtless  welcome  to  our  schools  this  efibrt  to  embalm  every  fragment  of  irregu- 
larity in  our  language.  One  improvement  we  see,  which  is  obvious  —  the  in- 
troduction of  the  secondary  accent  in  words ;  although  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  children  will  use  it.    We  can  discover  no  other. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr  CobI)  in  thinking  it  *  exceedingly  injudicious '  to 
teach  a  child  the  meaning  of  a  word  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  learning  its  or- 
thoffraphy.  We  consider  it  the  true  and  rational  plan,  that  the  child  should  never 
be  loaded  with  words  whose  meaning  he  has  not  learned,  either  previously  or  at 
the  same  moment.  But  we  do  think  it  *  exceedingly  injtidiciotu  *  to  task  youoj^ 
minds  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand  words,  defined  by  synonymes  often  not  less  dim- 
cult  to  be  understood.  We  certainly  question  whether  Mr  C.  will  enlighten  his 
young  pupils  by  teaching  them  that  Gage  means  '  to  depose  as  a  wager '  —  or 
that  Luxuriate  means  *  to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty.'  We  know  not  how  a 
collection  of  *  the  most  common  words  *  should  include)  such  as  Auln,  Arrvtrtt 
Calid,  Cento^  Chamad^,  Chough,  Diptick,  Fustigate,  &c.  We  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  imaeine  what  improvement  in  intellect  or  taste  could  be  hoped  for,  in  intro- 
ducing such  terms  as  Bouse,  Gawk,  Huff,  Fuss,  &c.  We  hope  also  that  in  a 
future  edition,  some  definitions  or  explanations  will  be  added  to  assist  in  analysing 
and  comprehending  some  phrases  of  his  preface,  which  we  think  quite  unworthy 
of  80  severe  a  critic. 
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The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Book  of  PoIiteneM  and  Propriety  of  Deportment, 
dedicated  to  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes.  By  Mme.  Celnart  Translated  from  the 
Sixth  Paris  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Boston.  Allen  &  Ticknor,  and 
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Art.  1. — Cold  Bathing,  as  a  Branch  of  Physical 

Education, 

Mr  Editor.  —  No  department  of  education  has  been  more 
neglected  than  the  improvement  of  the  physical  frame.  If  a  person 
is  not  so  ill  as  to  suffer  positive  ^pain,  he  can  seldom  be  induced  to 
make  an  effort  to  improve  his  heahh.  It  is  rarely  ever,  till  we  are 
actually  losing  vigor  very  perceptibly,  that  we  can  be  roused  to 
this  subject.  It  is  so  in  infancy,  it  is  so  in  youth  ;  it  is  so  in  man- 
hood ;  —  nay,  it  is  even  so  in  old  age. 

Bui  tchy  is  it  so?  Who  is  satisfied  with  the  mental  progress  of 
a  child  or  a  youth,  merely  because  he  loses  nothing  from  day  to 
day,-  or  from  year  to  year  ?  Is  there  one  parent  in  a  hundred  who 
watches  the  improvemtni  of  his  child's  physical  system  with  the 
same  anxiety  that  he  does  his  improvement  in  the  knowledge  of 
English,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics  ?  We  know  there  is  not 
one  in  a  thousand.  We  take  more  pains  to  improve  the  bodily 
condition  of  our  cattle,  than  that  of  our  children ;  though  even  these 
do  not  always  escape  the  same  short-sighted  neglect. 

It  has  been  very  justly  said  by  Mr  Hunter,  that  *  a  habit  of 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  heat  and  cold  to  the  animal  body, 
renders  it  more  sensible  to  the  smallest  variation  in  either  ;  while 
by  the  habit  of  variety  it  will  become  in  the  same  proportion,  less 
sensible  to  every  impression.' 

This,  to  the  reflecting,  is  obvious  in  the  experience  of  every  day, 
and  especially  where  life  is  almost  wholly  artificial,  as  in  the  crowd- 
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ed  city.  We  see  people  warmly  clad,  on  whom  the  smallest 
change  of  temperature,  not  amounting  perhaps  to  a  quarter  of  a 
degree,  will  produce  sensations  of  cold.  I  have  seen  an  individual 
who  had  on  two  suits  of  clothes,  one  of  flannel,  and  the  other  of 
deer  skin,  who  evidently  ran  a  degree  of  risk,  in  diminishing  his 
clothing,  even  in  midsummer.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  those 
who,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  wearing  thin  clothing,  and  subject- 
ing themselves  to  exposure,  can  bear  a  variation  of  several  degrees 
without  being  sensible  of  it.  A  very  aged  surgeon  in  England,  in 
some  of  his  writings  observes,  that  he  has  undergone  every  variety 
of  exposure  incident  to  the  climate  of  Europe  —  has  been  a  sur- 
geon through  two  wars  and  is  still  able  to  go  through  another ;  and 
yet  never,  in  the  severest  season,  wore  flannel. 

But  this  last  is  a  rare  case ;  and  owing  to  the  progress  of  a  pre- 
mature civilization, — or  more  properly,  a  life  wholly  opposed  to 
the  intentions  of  nature  concerning  ns  —  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  such  cases  are  constantly  becoming  still  less  common.  Mankind 
are  seen  everywhere,  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, wrapped  in  clothing  sufficient,  with  proper  exercise,  to  preserve 
warmth  at  the  poles ;  and  yet  everywhere  shivering,  at  least  a  part 
of  the  year,  with  cold  ;  and  suffering  from  catarrhs,  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  fevers  and  consumptions ;  all  of  which  are 
frequently  produced,  or  at  least  excited,  by  changes  of  temperature. 

Nor  are  we  able,  were  we  duly  enlightened  and  properly  dis- 
posed, to  return  at  once  to  a  rational  course.  Almost  all  have 
gone  out  of  the  way.  We  have  already  begun  a  course  of  man- 
agement of  the  physical  frame,  which  has  greatly  diminished  our 
power  to  resist  surrounding  influences ;  a  course  which  it  will  per- 
haps be  impossible  for  us  wholly  to  retrace,  through  life.  For 
ourselves,  oi  the  generation  now  in  middle  life,  we  can  hope  for 
but  little  ;  while  for  the  rising  generation  in  families  and  schools 
we  should  hope  better  things  ;  and  for  the  generations  which 
are  to  succeed  them  we  may  fondly  cherish  the  idea  of  an  eman- 
cipation still  more  complete;  perhaps  a  return  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature. 

But  something  is  to  be  done,  even  with  ourselves.  And  the 
obligation  to  do  all  in  our  power,  is  by  no  means  diminished  by 
the  foregoing  considerations,  but  on  the  contrary,  greatly  enhanced. 
We  may  do  much  to  harden^  (as  it  is  called,)  our  physical  frames  ; 
and  in  no  one  thing,  perhaps,  can  more  be  effected  than  by  a  judi- 
cious application  of  cold  water.  It  is  obvious,  that  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  meaning  attached  to  the  term  coldy  as  applied  to  the 
human  body  ;  for  what  is  excessive  cold  in  some  circumstances  of 
the  human  frame,  and  to  particular  individuals,  would,  in  other 
cases  and  to  other  persons^  be  scarcely  cold  at  all.    In  general, 
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however,  we  call  that  water  cold  which  is  below  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Cold  bathing  in  this  country,  has  been  attended  to  merely  as 
an  amusement —  I  mean  generally.  There  are  instances  where  a 
primary  regard  is  had  to  cleanliness,  but  this  is  by  no  means  com- 
mon. My  object  at  present  is  to  treat  of  it  in  reference  to  both  pur- 
poses ;  but  principally  with  a  view  to  the  promoting  of  health  — 
fully  aware  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  Creator  has 
kindly  united  our  pleasure  with  our  duty. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  ;  What  are  the  rules  in  regard 
to  cold  bathing  ?  The  answer  is  short ;  Bathe  in  such  a  manner 
as  tends  most  to  invigorate  the  body. 

But  how  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  the  body  is  invigorated  or 
not?  Are  there  no  rules  which  are  applicable  to  all  individuals? 
There  are.  But  there  are  also  as  many  peculiarities  of  constitution 
and  habit  as  there  are  individuals,  and  these  should  in  some  measure 
modify  all  general  rules. 

The  general  rule  in  regard  to  cold  bathing  is  the  following.  We 
shotdd  so  bathe  that  the  action  may  be  followed  by  a  genial  warmth 
—  not  a  temporary  heat —  extending  over  the  whole  body ;  attended 
by  a  perceptible  increase  of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  and  an  in' 
crease  of  bodily  strength.  The  eyes  will  look  bright  and  ani- 
mated, the  features  will  acquire  an  increased  freshness,  the  skin 
will  glow  j)ermanently,  and  if  we  move,  the  action  of  the  muscles 
will  be  more  free  and  unconstrained  than  before.  Although  the 
surface  of  the  skin  will  appear  to  have  more  color,  and  will  actually 
possess  a  higher  temperature,  yet  the  individual  will  feel  cooler 
internally.  —  These  sensations  will  not  be  fleeting,  but  permanent. 

But  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  come  out  of  the  bath,  with  the 
skin  pale,  flaccid,  or  shrivelled,  and  with  a  bluish  appearance; 
when  the  eye  is  dull,  and  the  face  either  livid,  or  bloated  ;  when 
there  is  a  general  sensation  of  dulness,  drowsiness,  languor  or  in- 
disposition to  action  of  mind  or  body,  then  we  may  be  certain  that 
so  far  from  having  derived  advantage  from  its  use,  we  are  injured. 
And  the  injury  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  or  permanence 
of  these  appearances. 

To  the  general  rule  which  I  have  thus  laid  down  and  explained, 
I  am  not  aware  that  ih  re  are  any  exceptions  in  favor  of  particular 
constitutions  or  habits  of  body  or  mind ;  except  those  where  the 
person  is  laboring  under  mania,  or  some  other  disease  attended  by 
high  excitement,  and  our  object  in  using  the  bath  is  to  reduce  his 
strength,  and  actually  weaken  him.  In  such  cases  the  action  of 
his  system  may  be  supposed  to  be  above  the  line  of  health  ;  and 
our  purpose  is  to  bring  him  down  to  it. 

There  are,  however,  several  particular  rules  to  be  observed  in 
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order  to  secure  the  results  which  I  have  mentioned  as  desirable. 
These  rules  were  briefly  stated  in  connection  with  an  article  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Annals,  on  Swimming,  with  an  intimation  that 
the  subject  might  be  resumed  at  a  future  opportunity.  This  pledge 
I  now  purpose  to  redeem.  And  6rst,  I  shall  speak  of  the  hour  for 
bathing. 

In  this  respect,  much  error  has  prevailed,  even  among  physicians. 
Convinced  that  the  practice  of  using  the  cold  baih  at  evening  is 
generally  injurious,  their  direction  often  has  been,  *  Bathe  in  the  morn- 
ing as  soon  as  you  rise.'  But  almost  every  individual  of  feeble  con- 
stitution finds  this  practice  useless,  and  not  a  few,  positively  in- 
jurious. 

A  few  years  since  I  met  with  a  student  from  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  on  inquiry,  I  found  he  had  been 
using  the  cold  bath  a  long  time  to  no  purpose,  but,  as  he  thought, 
with  decided  injury.  *  At  what  hour  do  you  use  it  ?'  I  inquired. 
*  Just  before  sunrise.'     *  No  wonder,  then,  it  does  you  no  good.' 

When  we  first  rise,  the  strength  of  the  system  is  partially  restored 
by  rest,  but  there  is  also  a  degree  of  relaxation  of  the  surface  ;  pro- 
duced partly  by  an  increased  prespiration  during  the  night,  and 
partly  by  the  relaxing  effect  of  too  warm  bods ;  which  renders  us 
unable  to  withstand  the  chill  of  a  cold  baih  so  well  as  after  we 
have  used  some  exercise.  Indeed  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  muscular  vigor  of  any  individual,  obviously  increases  for  several 
hours  after  rising  and  using  moderate  exercise.  If  he  have  risen 
at  5,  and  breakfasted  —  not  too  freely  —  at  6,  the  vigor  of  the 
body  and  mind  will  have  reached  its  acme  by  9  or  10  o'clock,  or 
the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  Soon  after  this,  if  the  individual  is 
actively  employed,  his  strength  may  be  expected  to  diminish, 
slowly  ;  but  it  will  be  slighty  increased  by  a  moderate  dinner,  lo 
diminish  again  soon  after,  and  with  greater  and  greater  rapidity  till 
evening.  Now  there  are  very  few  constitutions  that  are  benefited 
by  the  cold  bath  after  this  ebbintr  of  the  system,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  commences.  From  nine  to  eleven  o^clock  in  the 
forenoon,  then,  allowing  the  individual  to  have  risen  at  five,  is  the 
best  hour  for  bathing.  There  appear  to  be  a  few  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  m  favor  of  particidar  habits  and  constitutions,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  numerous. 

The  second  particular  rule  is,  in  regard  to  the  temperature  of 
the  system.  tVe  must  not  bathe  while  the  heat  of  our  boditis  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  There  is  an  opinion  prevalent  that  we  must 
never  bathe  when  the  system  is  heated  ;  or,  at  the  least,  when  the 
perspiration  of  the  skin  is  at  all  increased.  Hence  I  have  known 
boys,  and  men  too,  make  it  a  constant  practice  in  the  summer,  after 
the  fatigue  and  labors  of  the  day,  to  go  to  the  banks  of  some  cool 
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stream  or  pond  at  sun-set,  sweating  profusely,  and  there  strip  them- 
seWes,  sit  down,  and  wait  till  they  were  cool,  and  then  plunge  into 
the  water.  Now  there  are^  1  know,  a  few  persons  possessed  of 
constitutions  so  vigorous  as  to  withstand  for  many  years  the  evils 
of  this  practice  ;  yet  I  believe  they  suffer  the  consequences  sooner 
or  later,  in  rheumatism,  fever,  or  some  other  disease. 

However  contrary  it  may  be  to  the  prevailing  impression,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  we  should  always  use  the  cold  bath  while  the 
beat  of  the  body  is  accumulating.  No  matter  how  hot  you  already 
are,  if  the  temperature  is  still  rising,  and  the  system  is  increasing 
in  vigor :  the  hotter  the  better. 

We  hear  of  many  a  frightful  story  of  boys,  who,  by  going  into 
the  water  while  they  were  greatly  heated,  became  cripples  all 
the  rest  of  their  lives  :  —  stories,  too,  no  doubt,  strictly  true.  I 
could  tell  you  many  of  them.  One  of  undoubted  authority  has 
recently  been  circulated,  where  the  result  was  death,  by  lockjaw. 
Not  long  since,  a  colored  man,  near  Albany,  by  plunging  into  the 
water  while  heated  at  his  labor,  and  repeating  it  often,  produced 
disease  which  terminated  in  blindness.  Another  person,  a  white 
man,  with  whom  1  was  intimately  acquainted,  made  it  a  constant 
practice  to  plunge  into  a  stream  while  mowing.  Another  labored 
in  a  swamp  for  some  time,  where  the  water  was  several  inches 
deep.  Both  these  last,  became  diseased  in  their  limbs,  and  were 
crippled  for  life. 

But  why  were  they  imured  ?  Because  they  went  into  the  water 
or  remained  in  it  when  fatigued  and  weakened,  and  the  system  was 
already  losing  instead  of  gaining  lieat  and  vigor.  To  have  merely 
plunged  info  the  stream  in  full  vigor,  say  at  8  or  9  in  the  morning, 
and  returned  immediately  to  their  usual  exercise,  could  never  have 
produced  these  results.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.  When 
a  person  is  heated  to  excess  with  labor,  his  skin  dry  and  hot,  his 
face  flushed,  and  his  whole  body  apparently  glowing  with  an  in- 
creasing heat,  let  him  just  plunge  Into  the  cold  stream  and  come  out 
again,  and  go  to  work,  aiul  it  not  only  affords  relief  instantaneously, 
but  permanently.  Not  only  does  a  gentle  perspiration  break  forth, 
but  his  activity  and  strength  of  body  and  mind  are  increased,  often 
to  last  the  whole  day.      Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 

order  to  produce  these  results,  the  individual  must  be  in  good  health. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  going 

bto  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  swimming,  but  for  mere  bathing. 

Swimming  is  quite  a  different  affair ;  and  I  will  only  say  here,  that 

other  things  being  favorable,  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  is  generally 

the  best  season,  even  for  swimming. 
Those  who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  habitually,  should  pay  partic- 
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ular  attention  to  the  above  rules  and  suggestions  for  bathing.  It  is 
often  supposed  that  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  by  neglect  on  this 
subject,  than  those  who  use  much  active  exercise.  The  reverse  , 
is  believed  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  Those  who  are  accustomed 
to  laborious  habits,  and  yet  spend  an  occasional  season  in  inaction, 
will  perhaps  suffer  less  by  the  neglect  of  suitable  precaution,  than 
those  whose  sedentary  life  is  habitual ;  but  let  even  these  be- 
ware.    The  system  will  not  bear  everything. 

The  following  anecdotes  will  illustrate  the  views  I  have  presented. 
Alexander  tho  Great,  had  marched  several  days  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  to  seize  a  pass  in  Mount  Taurus,  which  would  facilitate  his 
passage  into  Cilicia.  After  several  days  of  toil  and  exertion,  the 
conqueror  arrived  at  Tai-sus  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  covered  with 
dust  and  sweat,  exhausted  and  heated.  The  pure  and  cold  waters 
of  the  river  Cydnus  met  his  eye,  and  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  strip  himself  and  plunge  in,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole 
army.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  the  water,  when  his  limbs 
became  cold  and  stiff;  he  lost  his  color,  and  the  vital  warmth  was 
rapidly  declining,  when  his  attendants  drew  him  from  the  water 
almost  senseless,  and  apparently  near  dying.  He  was  sometime 
in  regaining  his  usual  vigor. 

An  anecdote  by  Dr  Currie,  is  still  more  in  point ;  but  as  it  was 
recently  related  at  full  length  in  connection  with  another  article,  an 
abstract  of  it  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 

Two  students  of  medicine  set  out  to  walk  from  Edinburgh  into 
the  interior  of  Scotland.  After  travelling  moderately  till  1 1  o'clock, 
they  came  to  a  river ;  and  as  the  day  was  very  warm,  and  the 
water  tempting,  they  plunged  into  it.  They  were,  however,  not 
at  all  fatigued.  The  effect  was  so  refreshing,  that  they  travelled 
with  great  rapidity,  and  with  much  more  ease  than  before ;  and 
just  at  sunset,  as  the  road  brought  them  to  the  banks  of  the  same 
stream  again,  one  of  them  ventured  in  the  second  time,  but  paid 
very  dearly  JTor  his  temerity.  No  genial  glow  followed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  a  feverish  chill,  with  a  small,  frequent  pulse,  and  flying 
pains  over  the  body ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  dnmk  freely  of 
warm  liquids  and  used  a  great  deal  of  friction,  that  the  chill  could 
be  removed  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  several  days  before  he  entirely  re- 
covered. 

We  are  informed  that  on  the  Campus  Martins,  the  exercises  of 
the  Roman  youth  were  carried  on  with  all  the  vehemence  of  emu- 
lation. Swimming  formed  a  part  of  these  exercises,  and  generally 
followed  the  foot-race.  The  youthful  candidates  in  these  exer- 
cises directed  their  course  towards  the  river  Tiber,  and  plunged 
headlong  into  the  stream.  Sometimes  the  contest  did  not  termi- 
nate till  they  had  swimmed  across  the  river  twice.     Hence  it  will 
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be  seen  that  they  were  accustomed  to  immerse  themselves  in  water 
in  the  very  fervor  of  their  exertions,  when  the  heat  was  preterna- 
turally  great ;  and  not  after  the  body  was  cooled  by  perspiration, 
or  exhausted  by  fatigue. 

These  anecdotes  sufficiently  illustrate  the  doctrines  1  have  laid 
down,  and  establish  the  fact  that  the  power  of  bearing  the  cold 
bath  without  injury,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  animal 
heat  previous  to  the  use  of  it. 

It  should  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  to  remain  for  a  moderate 
space  of  time  completely  immersed  in  the  water,  has  by  no  means 
the  same  chilling  and  debilitating. effects,  as  repeated  immersions.  In 
proof  of  this,  let  five  minutes  be  spent  in  alternate  plunging  in  and 
coming  out,  and  we  shall  find  the  water  appear  much  colder  to  us 
at  tlie  last  plunge ;  and  shall  recover  our  usual  warmth,  and  the 
genial  glow  already  spoken  of,  with  far  more  difficulty  than  when 
vre  have  s))ent  the  whole  five  minutes  in  the  water ;  and  especially 
if  we  have  been  engaged  in  swimming. 

Dr  Currie  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  shipwreck,  which  strongly 
supports  this  position.  Some  mariners  were  cast  away  on  a  sand 
bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mersey,  in  England,  in  the  cold 
month  of  December;  and  they  remained  twentyfour  hours  clinging 
to  the  wreck.  The  part  of  the  wreck  which  adhered,  lying  in  a 
sloping  direction,  those  of  the  crew,  who  were  placed  on  the  higher 
part  of  it  were  generally  out  of  the  sea,  but  occasionally  over- 
whelmed by  the  surge,  and  exposed  to  a  piercing  wind ;  while 
the  others  were  almost  constantly  immersed  in  the  water.  In  the 
former  situation  were  placed  two  masters,  stout  men,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  accustomed  to  hardships.  These  both  died  during 
the  night ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  crew,  except  one,  were  all 
preserved,  and  ultimately  recovered. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find,  upon  a  recent  examination,  that  the  views 
of  Dr  Currie,  on  this  subject,  concur  so  exactly  with  my  own  ; 
and  the  same  views  are  still  farther  confirmed  by  a  little  work  de- 
signed for  popular  reading,  by  the  late  Dr  John  G.  Coffin,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  entitled  '  Discourses  on  Cold  and  Warm  Bathing ;'  a  work 
which  should  be  rescued  fix)m  oblivion ;  and  which  every  parent 
and  educator  would  do  well  to  consult.  They  will  find  here  and 
there  a  scattered  volume  of  it,  'beneath  the  lumber  of  demolished 
worlds'  of  books  in  some  of  our  bookstores,  many  of  whose  '  mighty 
tomes'  are  of  far  less  value  than  this  unpretending  little  manual. 

There  is  one  more  particular  rule  to  be  observed,  viz.  to  go  into 
the  water  naturally.  There  is  a  popular  opinion  prevailing  that  it 
is  safest  in  point  of  health,  to  plunge  into  the  water  head  foremost. 
How  this  mistake  originated,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  To  hear 
a  person  who  had  stood  on  his  head  only  a  few  seconds,  or  been 
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suspended  in  some  way  with  his  feet  upward,  complaining  of  head- 
ache, would  excite  no  surprise.  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  headlong 
leap  into  the  water  can  be  salutary?  A  person  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  methods  which  prevail,  —  Caspar  Hauser,  for  example, 
would  never  think  of  this  method  of  getting  into  the  water.  He 
would  strip  and  walk  leisurely  in,  till  he  came  to  a  depth  which 
suited  his  convenience  or  pleasure.  This  method,  a  method  which 
nature  always  indicates,  is  believed  to  be  altogether  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  healthful. 

The  act  of  holding  the  breath,  too,  while  we  plunge,  is  disadvan- 
tageous; for  it  prevents  in  some  measure,  the  proper  return  of  the 
blood  from  the  head,  and  thus  adds  to  the  pressure  on  the  brain. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  walk  into  the  water  rapidly  after  we  have 
commenced ;  for  the  sobbing  and  irregular  breathing  so  common 
when  only  a  part  of  the  body  is  yet  immersed,  if  not  injurious,  is 
unpleasant. 

Another  important  rule  is,  not  to  bathe  soon  after  taking  food. 
The  best  time  is  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  or  quite  empty.  The 
reasons  for  this  rule,  would  involve  so  much  physiological  discussion 
as  to  extend  this  article  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

The  use  of  the  cold  bath,  in  ordinary  circumstances  should  be 
limited  to  three  times  a  week.  For  most  persons  it  is  probable 
that  twice  will  be  sufficient. 

One  form  of  the  cold  bath  which  is  highly  useful,  where  the  sole 
object  of  bathing  is  to  secure  those  advantages  of  a  reaction  which 
are  afforded  by  a  single  plunge,  is  the  shower  bath.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  being  alwfiys  accessible.  For  it  requires  but  little 
water,  and  may  be  taken  in  almost  any  private  room  ;  and  if  the 

flow  do  not  follow,  a  person  may  betake  himself  at  once  to  a  warm 
ed  and  to  the  use  of  closed  vessels  of  hot  water,  and  other  means 
of  producing  artificial  heat.  The  apparatus,  too,  is  very  simple 
I  have  often  used,  for  this  purpose,  simply  a  large  basket  and  a 
pail.  You  have  only  to  suspend,  or  if  you  choose  fix  on  a 
scaffold  over  your  head,  a  basket ;  then  turning  it  on  its  side, 
set  in  it  a  pail  of  water.  At  the  moment  when  you  are  ready,  step 
under  it,  and,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  pulley,  turn  over  tlie  pail 
by  throwing  the  basket  into  an  upright  position,  and  the  water 
will  fall  in  a  shower  as  salutary  as  if  produced  by  a  more  compli- 
cated apparatus. 

A  convenient  substitute  for  cold  bathing,  when  this  cannot  be 
endured,  is  found  in  sponging  the  whole  body  with  cold  water,  and 
wiping  the  skin  immediately  with  flannel.  This  practice  secures 
the  advantages  of  cleanliness ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  be  adapted  to  the  strength  and  state  of  the  individual. 

A  Physician. 
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Art.  II. PROCEEDINGS    OF   THE    AMERICAN    LyCEUM. 

Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  thf  American  Lyceum^  at  their  third  ^nual 
Meeting,  held  in  Mw  York  on  the  3d,  4thj  and  6th  of  May  1833. 

Friday  Mat  8, 1888. 

The  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Lyceum  was  opened 
at  New  York  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1833,  in  the  Aldermen's  chamber 
in  the  City  Hall,  and  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  William 
A.  Duer,  President  of  Columbia  College,  as  President,  and  Gabriel 
P.  Disosway  Secretary  pro  tern. 

On  motion,  Messrs  Dwight  and  Holbrook,  and  Professor  Webster 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  credentials,  who  reported  the 
following  gentlemen  as  members  duly  authorized: 

Hon.  Alexander  Everett,  Prof.  C.  Dewey,  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
Wm.  C.  Woodbridge,  Frederick  Emerson,  and  J.  Holbrook  ;  Del- 
egates from  the  Massachusetts  State  Lyceum.  —  Mr  E.  Loomis ;  An- 
dover  Convention  of  Teachers  from  New  England  and  New  York.  — 
Rev.  Mr  Bouton ;  New  Hampshire  State  Lyceum.  — P.  G.  Stuyvesant, 
W.  B.  Lawrence,  J.  C.  Hamilton,  J.  D.  Campbell  and  F.  Depeyster,  Jr ; 
New  York  Historical  Society.— John  Delafield;  New  York  Athensum. 
Benjamin  Demilt,  Richard  E.  Mount,  and  Thomas  Constantino ; 
General  Society  of  the  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York.  — 
E.  Mack,  Jr,  S.  B.  Mann,  Jr,  James  McElroy,  E.  C.  Hardy,  V. 
Conrad  and  W.  C.  Grant ;  Franklin  Institute,  Ithaca;  New  York. — 
John  W.  Stebbins,  James  P.  Benson  and  Charles  Carmer,  New  York 
Mercantile   Library  Association.  —  R.  G.  Rankin,  James  Wilbur, 

C.  Harriman,  Jr,  J.  A.  Graham,  Jr,  and  Joseph  P.  Swaim;  New 
York  Young  Men's  Society.  Two  delegates  from  the  Philadelphia 
Association  of  Teachers. 

Professor  Horace  Webster,  Ontario  Co.  (N.  Y.)  Lyceum. — George 
W.  Light,  B.  B.  Thatcher  and  E.  M.  P.  Wells ;  Boston  Lyceum. 
—  Rev.  Mr  Parsons;  Orange  Lyceum,  Conn.  —  Richard  S.  Kissam, 
M.  D.,  John  P.  Brace ;  Goodrich  Association,  Hartford,  Conn. — John 

D.  Russ,  M.  D.,  and  Franklin  Miller ;  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind. — Hon.  Mahlon  Dickersoi> and  J.  W.  Sanders;  Morris  County 
Lyceum,  N.  J. — Francis  A.  Ewing,  Thomas  Gordon  and  J.  B.  James ; 
Trenton  Lyceum,  N.  J. — John  B.  Taylor,  Leonard  Worcester,  Nathan 
Hedges,  Charles  J.  Day,  Burrit  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  Samuel  H.  Pen- 
nington, M.  D.,  John  P.  Jackson  and  Alexander  Dougherty;  Newark 
Mechanics'  Association  and  Lyceum. — J.  Holbrook,  American  School 
Agents'  Society. — President  Wheaton ;  Washington  College,  Conn. 
— R.  W.  Haskins  and  George  W.  Johnson;  Buffalo  Lyceum. — Rev. 
Elijah  Jenneji^;  Alton  Lyceum  Illinois. 

Members  by  invitation,  (present.)  Don.  Thomas  Gener,  late 
President  of  the  Constitutional  Cortes  of  Spain.  J  M.  Acosta, 
Consul  General  of  Colombia.  Henry  James,  M.  D.  of  Albany.  — 
Rev.  Dr  Frost,  President  Oneida  Institute.    Theodore  D.  Weld, 
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Agent  of  the  Manual  Labor  Society.  Rev.  John  D.  Wickham,  George 
S.  Wilson,  John  Morgan,  of  New  York.  William  Mather,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

The  following  gentlemen,  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum,  were 
also  present 

Pres't  Duer,  of  Columbia  College,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  William  B.  Kinney,  Recording  Secretary  ;  William  Forrest, 
Treasurer,  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Jonathan 
D.  Steele,  G.  P.  Disosway,  &c..  Members  of  the  Executive  Conw 
mittee.  Professor  J.  Smith  Rogers,  of  Washington  College,  sent  an 
apology  for  his  unavoidable  absence. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  Arrangements  was  appointed,  who 
reported  the  following  order  of  business  for  the  third  Annual  Meeting, 
which  was  adopted. 

1.  The  sessions  shall  open  at  9  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M.,  except  other- 
wise ordered.  2.  The  business  shall  be  arranged  as  follows  :  Read' 
ing  of  the  Minutes,  Reports  from  Committees,  Reports  from  Ljf- 
ceums,  Schools,  d&c,  to  be  in  order  half  an  hour  after  the  opening 
of  the  session.  Essays  —  in  order  one  hour  after  the  opening. 
Discussions  of  regular  questions  —  in  order  one  and  a  half  hours  aftor 
the  opening.  Resolutions  —  two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  opening. 
Resolutions  may  be  offered  at  any  time,  on  leave. 

The  committee  further  reported  the  following  subjects  for  discussion 
at  this  meeting,  which  were  also  adopted  :  — 

1.  A  national  cabinet  of  Natural  History,  to  be  established  in  New 
York,  through  the  agency  of  Lyceums  and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union. 

2.  Meteorology :  inviting  Lyceums  and  schools  to  cooperate,  as 
in  the  cabinet. 

3.  Manual  labor  system,  as  connected  with  schools  and  literary 
institutions  generally,  for  both  males  and  females. 

4.  Systematic  benevolence ;  or  contributing  money,  or  efibrt,  for 
common  and  charitable  objects,  as  a  ptt>minent  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments, both  in  schools  and  Lyceums. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  afternoon. 

Friday  5  o*ci.ock,  P.  M. 

The  Recording  Secretary  read  the  following  report,  giving  the 
proceedings  of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  past  year,  in 
obedience  to  the  constitution. 

The  Recording  Secretary  begs  leave  respectfully  to  report,  that  soon 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  appointment.  Under  their  direction, 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  published  in  due  time  in  the  Annals 
of  Education,  the  official  organ  of  the  Jiyceum,  together  with  several 
essays,  written  by  appointment  to  be  read  on  that  occasion,  but  which 
were  received  subsequently  to  the  adjournment  At  an  early  period  a 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  various  local  Lyceums,  and  kindred  in- 
stitutional, inviting  them  to  furnish  the  Committee  essays  on  such  subjects 
of  interest,  embraced  in  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  as  they  might  deem 
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important,  and  of  common  utility,  for  publication  under  their  supervision. 
This  plan,  it  is  thought,  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  extensively  useful,  and 
be  particuli^ly  beneficial  to  the  local  institutions,  and  become  the  means 
of  introducing  valuable  writers  to  the  country.  Letters  have  been  also 
addressed  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  learning  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  from  some  of  whom,  the  Committee  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  essays,  which  will  be  communicated  to  the  Lyceum. 
Others  have  excused  themselves  with  expressions  of  regret.  A  number  re- 
main to  be  heard  from.  During  the  year  the  Committee  were  deprived 
of  the  services  of  the  President,  and  other  members  of  their  body,  by  re- 
signation, and  additions  have  been  made  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  have  been  called  when  circum- 
stances seemed  to  require  it.  Such  measures  were  adopted  from  time  to 
time  as  seemed  to  the  Committee  best  c&lculated  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  Lyceum.  Among  them,  that  for  the  collection  of  a  Cabinet  of  Na- 
tural History,  promises  to  be  successful.  Several  cases  of  specimens 
have  been  received  from  Lyceums  and  other  respectable  Societies,  and 
the  Committee  have  reason  to  look  for  donations  to  this  object,  as  well 
from  foreign  countries,  as  from  the  States  and  territories  of  our  own.  By 
means  of  duplicates,  which  may  be  contributed  for  the  purpose,  the  com- 
mittee hope  ultimately  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  supplv  local  Lyceums 
with  useful  collections,  and  thus  to  promote  an  increased  interest  in  this 
important  department  of  science. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  then  read  the  following 
Report. 

^The  Corresponding  Secretary  on  Lyceums  begs  leave  to  report  — 
^That  during  the  year,  from  100  to  400  copies  of  several  numbers  of  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  second  Annual  Meeting  have  been  distributed 
from  the  city,  among  many  of  the  friends  of  knowledge  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  abroad  ;  and  that  although  no  regular  correspondence 
with  Lyceums  has  yet  been  generally  opened,  letters  have  been  received 
from  societies  and  individuals  in  reply  to  invitations  sent  in  obedience  to 
the  instructions  of  the  Executive  Committee.  If  a  regular  correspondence 
shall  be  hereafter  established  between  the  State  Lyceums  and  the  general 
Society,  a  correct  record  may  be  obtained  of  the  local  Lyceums,  as  well  as 
other  information  important  to  the  Committee.  ^Several  State  and  many 
local  Lyceums  have  been  formed  during  the  past  year,  of  which  unofficial 
information  has  been  received.  Of  these,  members  present  will  probably 
be  able  to  furnish  authentic  facts.  Accounts  from  different  places  show 
that  the  important  objects  which  the  society  has  in  view,  find  advocates 
to  promote  them,  both  individually,  and  in  associations  of  different  namvs. 

Plans  have  been  devised  for  the  introduction  of  Lyceums  into  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  principal  obstacle  which  has  presented  itself  is  the 
want  of  knowledge  among  the  friends  of  improvement,  of  the  nature  and 
objects  of  such  societies,  and  the  establishment  of  certain  other  useful 
associations  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  under  different  titles.  As 
their  friends  become  more  numerous  and  influential,  it  is  reasonable  to 
presume  that  the  difiicultles  will  be  removed,  and  the  system  hereafter 
established  to  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  usefulness  and  the  necessities 
of  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  early  in  the  past  year,  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  such  essays  as  might  be  furnished  by  Lyceums, 
and  approved,  for  the  benefit  of  similar  associations  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  publication,  a  subscription 
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was  proposed  to  the  monthly  publications.  Circumstances  prevented  the 
project  from  bein^  tried,  but  it  they  should  hereafter  prove  more  favorable, 
It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  carried  into  effect  The  ^ zample  of 
the  British  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  offers  both  en- 
couragement and  instruction  for  the  conductors  of  such  a  plan  ;  and  while 
we  need  works  especially  designed  for  the  condition  of  our  country,  it  if 
also  desirable  that  useful  and  practical  essays,  such  as  may  be  produced 
at  local  Lyceums,  should  be  preserved  and  diffused. 

In  anticipation  of  measures  for  the  collection  of  specimens  of  Natural 
History,  application  has  been  made  to  persons  visiting  foreign  countries 
and  entering  upon  long  voyages,  to  obtain  minerals,  plants,  specimens  of 
manufactures,  books,  manuscripts  and  interesting  facts ;  and  such  has  been 
the  favorable  disposition  shown,  especially  by  officers  of  our  navy  and  in- 
telligent merchants,  to  second  this  object,  as  to  encourage  its  prosecution 
in  a  systematic  manner.  The  advantages  offered  in  this  city  for  the  col- 
lection of  a  valuable  cabinet  are  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

Among  the  most  zealous  friends  of  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  have 
been  found  some  of  the  intelligent  and  influential  statesmen  of  South 
America,  a  number  of  whom  have  been  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  year,  attentive  observers  of  our  institutions  and  society.  At  the 
second  Annual  Meeting,  in  May  1832,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
among  us,  as  members  of  the  Lyceum,  Messrs  Zavala  and  Salgado,  gover- 
nors of  the  states  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan,  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
From  the  former  we  received  a  note  offering  his  cooperation ;  and  since 
the  restoration  of  those  gentlemen  to  their  honorable  and  influential  posts 
in  their  own  country,  we  may  hope  for  a  ^ratifyin^  correspondence  with 
them,  as  well  as  to  see  some  ^ood  results  from  their  enlightened  exertions 
in  favor  of  education  in  Mexico.  The  following  translation  of  a  part  of 
governor  Zavala's  address  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  "will 
show  that  he  is  already  endeavoring  to  restore  the  institutions  of  learning 
in  that  important  district,  which  the  late  unhappy  political  dissensions  had 
overthrown.  Such  sentiments  are  expresued  also  by  Governor  Salgado, 
another  member  present  at  the  second  Annua]  Meeting,  who  has  likewise 
been  reinstated  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State  of  Michoacan ;  and  are 
known  to  be  embraced  by  many  of  their  patriotic  countrymen. 

Extract  from  L,  Zavala's  Addrtaa^  to  the  Congress  of  Mtxico,  Feb*  17, 1833. 

*  Public  instruction,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  attention 
to  my  government  in  former  periods,  and  tlie  results  of  which  correspond- 
ed to  the  labors  of  the  Congress  and  executive,  hss  not  only  been  neglect- 
ed, but  the  splendid  establishments  which  existed  at  Tlalpam,  and  which 
had  no  equal  in  the  republic,  have  disappeared.  The  "Literary  Institute" 
was  destroyed ;  and  the  few  youth  who  could  not  be  turned  into  the 
streets,  were  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  monks,  who,  whatever  may 
be  their  piety  and  devotion,  are  certainly  not  the  most  fit  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  social  science,  of  which  the  Mexicans  have  so  much  need.  The 
library,  which  had  cost  the  administration  of  1828  and  1^29  such  paina, 
retains  only  a  small  number  of  books,  many  of  its  most  precious  contents 
having  been  taken  away.  The  continuation  of  such  a  regimen  would 
have  removed  everything  by  which  Mexicans  might  be  taught  their  rights, 
and  we  should  have  receded  to  the  dark  days  of  the  Conquest.' 

Extracts  might  be  read  from  letters  of  General  Pedraza,  who  was  in- 
vited to  attend  the  second  annual  meeting,  but  was  at  that  time  in  a  neigh- 
boring city.    He  has  since  been  called  to  Mexico,  as  the  only  man  whose 
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iofluence  could  restore  peace  to  a  country  distracted  by  civil  war ;  and 
havinff  iiucceeded  in  tins  object^  established  an  enlightened  policy,  re- 
gtorea  and  founded  colleges  and  schools,  and  completed  the  term  of  his 
Presidency  in  that  republic,  he  has  retired  to  private  life,  but  with  the 
same  desire  to  render  himself  useful  to  his  country,  by  the  humbler,  but 
not  less  important  means  of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  par- 
ticularly by  the  education  of  the  young.  Gen.  Santa  Anna,  who  has  now 
•Qcceeded  him  in  the  Presidency,  is  expected  to  pursue  a  similar  policy.* 
Letters  will  also  be  read  from  several  citizens  of  New  Grenada,  partic- 
ularly from  Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the  last  President  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia,  and  Gen.  Santander,  now  President  of  that  important  portion 
of  it.  That  country  is  of  peculiar  interest  at  the  pretient  time,  on  account 
of  the  honorable  and  influential  station  it  has  assumed  among  the  new 
republics  of  the  south,  in  favor  of  general  education.  The  distinguished 
gentlemen  above  named  stand  at  the  head  of  the  friends  of  knowledge  in 
3iat  country,  and  are  now  engaged  in  founding  or  improving  institutions 
and  systems  calculated  to  secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
southern  part  of  our  continent  The v  have  supplied  their  country  with 
the  best  European  and  American  books  on  all  branches  of  education,  as 
well  as  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  and  methods  ;  and  being  pow- 
erfully aided  by  fellow  citizens  of  intelligence,  patriotism,  experience  and 
zeal,  scarcely  inferior  to  their  own,  will,  no  doubt,  soon  impart  efficiency 
to  the  grand  system  of  public  instruction,  which  has  been  for  several  years 
established  by  law,  though  heretofore  rendered  but  partially  operative  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  country .f  Mr  Mosquera  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  propose  a  uniform  system  of  education  for  all  South  America. 

*  Since  this  report  was  read,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  installation 
of  Gen.  Santa  AuD^t  &&  President  of  the  Mexican  United  States;  and  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  address  to  the  Congress  on  the  15th  of  April  1833,  will  afford 
an  idea  of  the  prospects  of  education  in  Mexico. 

*£dacation,  the  vital  element  of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  will  deserve  the  6rst 
care  of  my  government,  that  the  nation  may  be  worthy  of  her  high  rank,  and  that 
a  people  may  be  raised  up  who  shall  derive  happiness  from  the  memory  of  their 
WneUctors. 

t  Since  this  report  was  read,  later  accounts  have  been  received  from  New 
Granada.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Gen.  Santander  to  the 
Congress,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1833. 

*  irecornrnend  to  you  as  one  of  the  three  most  important  subjects  of  attention, 
the  plan  for  ptiblic  education  and  instruction.  —  The  nation  is  bound  to  fulfil  her 
duty  in  aflbrdiog  to  all  the  citizens  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cast 
accounts,  by  applying  for  the  present  a  portion  oi  the  pubhc  funds  for  the  support 
of  parochial  schools.' 

A  new  college  has  been  established  in  the  Isthmus ;  the  National  Academy  has 
been  installed  and  organized,  the  National  Museum  re-opened,  and  a  general  im- 
pulse i^iven  to  monitorial  and  other  schools  throughout  the  republic. 

Mr  Joaquin  Mosquera  has  been  elected  by  the  Congress,  Vice  President  of  New 
Granada.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  in  which  he  urged  them  to 
excuse  him  from  accepting  the  office. 

'  In  a  more  private  station  I  will  perform  such  municipal  duties  as  may  be  en- 
trusted to  me  ;  and  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  myself  as  I  wish  to  do  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,  to  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  people : 
&e  only  sure  basis  of  our  political  principles  and  the  national  prosperity.* 

The  reading  of  this  letter  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence,  which  lasted  for 
some  time  ;  and  when  the  question  was  put  by  the  President ;  *  Will  you  accept 
tSw  retignatioa  of  Mr  Moiiquera  ?'  an  almost  unanimous  vote  was  given  against  it. 
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While,  therefore,  the  vast  and  magnificent  regions  of  the  mmth  attract 
our  attention  by  the  amazing  variety  of  their  natural  productions,  the  op- 
portunities  offered  us  to  cooperate  with  the  people  for  the  promotion  of 
the  great  objects  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  make  an  equally 
powerful  appeal  to  our  hearts.  The  South  Americans  seem  gratified  to 
find,  from  visiting  the  U.  States,  that  our  prosperity  is  due  to  causes  so 
humble  as  those  employed  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  good  morals  and  industry.  Their  circumstances  will  not  permit  of 
the  display  of  European  splendors,  or  the  maintenance  of  powerful  armies  ; 
but  they  possess  sufficient  means  for  the  establishment  of  instruction,  and 
fortunately  there  are  already  found  universities  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
schools  of  various  descriptions,  including  not  a  few  on  the  Lancasterian 
plan;  while  some  of  the  governments  have  made  liberal  appropriations  of 
money  for  their  extension  and  support. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Cubs,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  report  of 
the  last  year,  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  section  on  Education, 
of  which  information  has  been  ffiven  in  Uieir  highly  respectable  magazine, 
the  Revista  Cubana.  A  cordial  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with 
one  of  theii"  intelligent  secretaries,  Scnor  Justo  Velez,  now  Director  of  the 
principal  College  in  Cuba,  who  readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  write  an 
Essay  on  the  state  of  the  higher  branches  of  education  in  that  island  for 
our  present  Annual  Meeting.  On  primary  instruction,  the  editor  of  the 
Revista,  (Mr  Saco,)  had  engaged  to  send  us  an  Essay  ;  but  the  recent 
desolations  by  the  cholera  having  suspended  even  the  most  necessary  em- 
ployments of  the  people,  have  postponed  a  gratification  which  we  may 
hope  to  enjoy  on  a  future  occasion. 

Should  the  American  Lyceum  ever  engage  in  making  periodical  publi- 
cations, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  valuable  materials  would  be  derived  from 
such  American  sources ;  and  while  improvements  in  the  systems  and 
methods  of  instruction  are  going  on  in  Europe,  like  the  great  plan  of  edu- 
cation just  brought  into  operation  in  France,  there  can  be  no  want  of  other 
foreign  materials.  A  little  correspondence  with  gentlemen  in  Eurofie  has 
served  to  show  that  a  secretary  or  a  committee  for  that  department  might 
find  ample  and  useful  employment. 

Gentlemen  were  then  called  upon  for  reports  from  various  States. 

Mr  Bouton,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Lyceum,  on  a  call  from  the 
chair,  made  a  statement  concerning  education  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  State  and  Concord  Lyceums. 

Massachusetts.  Statements  were  made  by  Mr  Woodbridge,  and  other 
delegates  from  that  State,  in  relation  to  the  Massachusetts  and  Boston 
Lyceums,  the  number  of  such  associations,  and  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion. Interesting  facts  were  given  by  Mr  Hoi  brook,  concerning  the 
late  Convention  of  teachers  at  Andover,  which  assembled  about  one 
hundred  from  different  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and 
were  in  session  several  days. 

Connecticut.  Mr  Brace,  President  Wheaton,  and  others,  gave  a 
view  of  the  effects  of  the  school  fu.nd  of  that  Slate,  and  its  unfavora- 
ble influence  upon  common  schools.  President  Wheaton  stated  that 
a  Manual  Labor  Institution  is  propose^  to  be  established  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Hartford,  under  favorable  auspices. 
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As  it  appeared  that  do  State  Lyceum  was  yet  organized  in  Con- 
necticut, the  following  resolution,  introduced  on  leave  by  Mr  Brace, 
was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Lyceum  do  recommend  to  the  various 
County  Lyceums  and  Town  Lyceums  in  States  where  no  State  Ly- 
ceums exist,  to  form  themselves  into  such  associations. 

New  York,  Mr  Frost  gave  some  interesting  particulars  in  relation 
to  the  history^  state  and  prospects  of  the  Oneida  Institute. 

Pruf.  Webster  made  a  verbal  report  on  the  Ontario  Co.  Lyceum. 

Evening,  Friday. 

The  Lyceum  met  according  to  adjournment  :  Mr  Duer  in  the 
Chair,  and  Mr  Disosway,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  subject  of  Manual  Labor,  as  connected  with 
schools  and  literary  institutions  generally,  both  for  males  and  females, 
be  the  first  for  discussion  tomorrow  morning. 

President  Duer  presented  an  invitation  to  the  Lyceum  to  visit,  to- 
morrow, the  Library  and  Cabinet  of  Columbia  College,  over  which  he 
presides. 

The  first  regular  topic  coming  up  in  order,  Mr  Holbrook  gave  a 
sketch  of  the  collections  of  Natural  History  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  urged  the  establishment  of  a  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  in  this  city,  by  the  American  Lyceum,  as  proposed  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Messrs  Wells,  Brace  and  Dewey  advocated  the  proposition  ;  and, 
on  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved f  That  this  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  the  Lyceums  and 
schools  in  the  country  to  procure  Cabinets  of  Natural  History,  for 
themselves,  and  to  cooperate  in  furnishing  a  National  Cabinet  in  the 
city  of  New  York  ;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  procure  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  Cabinet,  and  otherwise  to  aid  the 
enterprise. 

Saturday  Morning,  May  4. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  9  o'clock. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  The  accounts  from  States 
were  called  for. 

Neto  York.  A  statement  was  made  by  Mr  Haskell,  in  relation  to 
the  Buffalo  Lyceum. 

Mr  Dwight  communicated  some  information  in  respect  to  the  com- 
mon schools  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  mentioned  a  new  class 
of  primary  schools  recently  established  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  in  which  the  Monitorial  and  Infant  School  systems  are 
in  some  degree  combined,  and 

On  motion,  Messrs  Dwight,  Woodbridge,  and  Dewey  were  appoint- 
ed to  visit  the  new  primary  schools  in  this  city,  and  report  thereon. 

Kentucky.  Mr  Woodbridge  communicated  some  information  with 
respect  to  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  Lyceums  in  Kentucky. 
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New  Jersey,  Statements  in  relation  to  the  Newark  Lyceom ; 
the  Morristown  and  Morris  County  Lyceums  ;  and  the  Trenton  Ly- 
ceum ;  and  also  in  relation  to  the  Rtate  of  education  in  New  Jersey, 
were  made  by  Dr  Pennington,  and  Mr  Hedges. 

Professor  Webster,  on  leave  being  granted,  presented  the  following 
resolution  ;  which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved f  That  President  Duer  be  requested  to  draw  up  the  outlines 
of  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  publish  the 
same  in  such  form  as  may  be  best  adapted  as  a  text  book  for  lectures, 
and  a  class  book  for  the  use  of  academies  and  common  schools. 

Mr  Woodbridge  presented  a  printed  essay  on  Vocal  Music,  as  a 
branch  of  common  education  ;  which,  on  motion,  was  referred  to 
Messrs  Disosway,  Brace,  and  Kissam. 

The  subject  of  Manual  Labor  schools  was  then  introduced,  by 
remarks  made  by  Dr  Frost,  and  was  pursued  at  considerable  length, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  points  embraced  in  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  were  proposed  by  members. 

1.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  labor  on  the  constitutions  of  feeble 
young  men,  and  those  who  have  not  before  been  employed  in  manual 
labor? 

2.  In  the  allotment  of  hours  of  labor,  is  it  found  that  the  labor 
interferes  with  study  ? 

3.  Is  any  active  amusement  allowed  to  the  pupils,  independently 
of  labor  ? 

4.  Does  the  fact  of  receiving  compensation  for  their  labor,  lead 
the  pupils  to  neglect  mental  cultivation,  for  objects  of  gain  ? 

5.  Does  the  receipt  of  this  compensation  destroy,  in  any  degree, 
nobleness  of  soul,  and  generosity  of  character ;  or  make  the  pupils 
mean  or  mercenary  7 

The  answers  given  to  these  questions,  by  members  who  were  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  effects  of  habits  of  manual  labor  in  literary 
institutions,  were  highly  satisfactory,  proving  the  excellent  effect  of 
the  system  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  those  who 
adopt  it,  as  well  as  upon  their  health. 

Mr  Wells  addressed  the  Lyceum  on  the  subject  of  the  farm  school, 
near  Boston,  over  which  he  presides. 

Messrs  Woodbridge,  Dwight,  Dewey  and  Weld  also  made  addresses 
in  favor  of  the  Manual  Labor  system  ;  ader  which  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  and  others. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year ;  whereupon,  Messrs  Dewey,  Webster, 
Disosway,  Gushing  and  Holbrook  were  constituted  such  committee. 

On  motion,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  as  to  increase  the  number 
of  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ly- 
ceum :  Messrs  Kinney,  Cushing  and  Pennington. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway  the  Lyceum  adjourned  to  give  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Library  of  Columbia  College  in 
compliance  with  the  invitation  of  President  Duer. 
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Satubdat  ArTERNOON,  Mat  4. 

The  Lyceum  met  at  4  o*clock. 

A  letter  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr  Kinney,  from  President 
Peers,  of  Transylvania  University,  one  of  the  corresponding  secre- 
taries of  the  Lyceum,  expressing  his  regret  at  being  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  annual  meeting,  and  enclosing  $20  to  constitute  him- 
self a  life  member  of  the  Society. 

Letters  were  also  read  from  Messrs  Ewing,  Gord  and  James,  com- 
mittee of  the  Trenton  Lyceum  ;  S.  Griggs,  Secretary  of  the  Alton 
Lyceum,  Illinois;  Professor  J.  A.  Pizarro,  of  St  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore,  and  Laurent  Glerc,  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  returned  for  the 
minerals  presented  for  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hoi  brook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  for  foreign  correspon- 
dence, to  collect  information  in  relation  to  education.  Messrs  Hol- 
brook.  Frost  and  Wood  bridge  were  constituted  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Kinney,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  is  commenced  at  a  proper  age,  and  pur- 
sued on  the  best  plan.  Messrs  Dwight,  Pennington,  Gushing,  and 
Russ  were  constituted  such  committee. 

Mr  Light  made  a  report  on  the  Boston  Lyceum  ;  and  on  motion  of 
Mr  Woodbridge,  it  was  resolved,  that  it  be  entered  on  the  minutes, 
after  being  extended  by  Mr  Light. 

The  following  is  the  Report,  as  prepared  by  Mr  Light. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Boston  Lyceum,  unlike  many  similar 
associations,  has  met  with  increased  prosperity  during  every  successive 
season  since  its  commencement.  Prom  a  comparatively  small  society,  it 
has  become,  during  the  short  period  of  about  four  years,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  useful  associations  in  the  city. 

Nor  has  its  siiccess  by  any  means  been  the  result  of  mere  circumstance. 
It  has  had  numerous  and  powerful  difficulties  to  contend  with  ;  but  through 
the  persevering  exertions  of  its  projectors,  together  with  the  spirit  and 
energy  which  have  ever  been  manifested  by  the  members,  and  especially 
by  the  youn?  men,  it  has  more  than  succeeded  in  overcoming  them  all. 
It  has  placed  itself  on  a  foundation  which,  so  long  as  the  institution  shall 
be  characterized  by  the  same  qualities,  cannot  be  moved. 

A  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen,  not  members  of  the  Lyceum, 
and  several  of  the  members,  have  favored  the  Society  with  Lectures. 
They  have  been  generally  of  a  practical  character,  and  besides  affording 
much  instruction,  were  well  calculated  to  awaken  a  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  various  subjects  upon  which  they  treated.  Great  interest  has  been 
manifested  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  composing  the  numerous  audiences 
which  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  course. 

There  have  been  two  discussions,  onl^,  during  the  season.  These, 
however,  were  found  to  excite  so  deep  an  mterest,  that  two  evenings  were 
devoted  to  each  of  them.    The  board  of  managers  were  sensible  of  an 
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important  defect  in  not  providing  for  more  debates,  as  such  exercises  are 
not  only  extensively  beneficial  in  themselves,  by  elicitin{;  information  and 
talent,  quickening  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  inspiring  confidence,  bat 
calculated  to  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  members,  when  intro- 
daced  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  exercises  of  a  Lyceum.  This  fault,  it  is 
believed,  will  be  avoided  the  coming  season. 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  Exercises  of  the  term : 

Introductory  Lecture  on  the  Mind.    J.  T.  Austin. 
Lecture  on  Elocution.     J.  Pierpont. 

Lecture  on  the  Education  of  the  Affections.     E.  M.  P.  Wells. 
Lecture  on  Indian  Civilization.    B.  B.  Thatcher. 

Eulogy  on  Dr  Spurzheim.     Dr  Grigg. 
ecture  on  Books.    Clement  Durgin. 

Discussion :  —  Can  business  men,  possessing  the  advantages  afforded 
hj  Lyceums  and  similar  associations,  qualify  themselves  as  well  for  the 
highest  trusts,  and  most  responsible  duties  of  public  stations,  as  profes- 
sional men  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments  ? 

Discussion  continued. 

Lecture  on  the  Duties  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  in  respect 
to  Slavery  and  the  Colonization  Society.    B.  B.  Edwards. 

Lecture  on  Business  and  Study.    G.  W.  Light. 

Lecture  on  the  Blind.    S.  G.  Howe. 

Lecture  on  the  Eye.    J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

Lecture  on  music.    Lowell  Mason. 

Lecture  on  the  Science  of  Christianity.     Mr  Winslow, 

Lecture  on  Physical  Education.     Dr  Grigg. 

Lecture  on  the  Human  System.     A.  R.  Thompson. 

Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Rhetoric  and  Composition. 

Lecture  on  Education.    J.  C.  Warren. 

Lecture  on  Political  Economy.    W.  B.  Calhoun. 

Discussion :  —  Have  the  measures  of  the  Colonization  Society  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  the  evil  of  slavery  from  this  country  ? 

Discussion  continued. 

Lecture  on  the  Peculiar  demand  of  the  age  for  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation.    J.  A.  Bolles. 

Exhibition  of  the  Class  in  Elocution. 

The  Exhibitions  of  the  Classes  were  witnessed  by  crowded  audiences, 
with  great  interest  and  satisfaction.  These  afforded  a  strong  practical 
argument  in  favor  of  the  belief,  that  the  active  pursuits  of  life  ao  not  ne- 
cessarily debar  any  one  from  scientific  and  literary  improvement. 

It  was  thought  advisable,  this  season,  to  form  five  Classes.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  and  they  have  pursued  the  following  studies:  —  Elocu- 
tion and  Debate  ;  Rhetoric  and  Composition  ;  Astronomy ;  Geography  and 
History ;  and  the  French  Language. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  the  Classes  in  Elocution  and  Debate, 
Astronomy,  Geography  and  History,  and  the  French  Language,  only ;  but 
from  the  interesting  exhibition  given  by  the  Class  in  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position, which  was  ably  superintended,  it  cannot  have  been  otherwise 
than  prosperous. 

The  unprecedented  success  of  the  Classes  this  season  has  served  still 
more  to  stren^hen  a  belief  in  their  extensive  utility ;  and  has  inspired  new 
and  animated  nopes  with  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  Lyceum. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  young  gentlemen  composing  them.    They  have 
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not  only  done  flraeh  for  their  own  improvement,  but  their  enterpriae  has 
contributed  as  omch,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  other  cireumstance^  to  the 
prosperity  of  tlM  Association.  It  is  our  conviction,  from  the  experience  of 
this  Society,  together  with  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  similar  asso- 
ciations in  other  places,  that  such  Classes  are  indispensable  to  the  exten- 
sive success  and  permanency  of  every  popular  Lyceum.  It  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  all  the  members,  in  any  other  way. 

It  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Class  in  French,  which  is  composed 
of  both  sexes,  that  the  ladies  have  taken  a  deep  and  active  interest  in 
this  branch  of  study.  It  is  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Lyceum 
bas  been  advanced  in  no  small  degree  by  tlie  lively  interest  which  has 
ever  been  exhibited  by  the  ladies  in  every  department  of  its  operations. 

It  is  not  considered  necessary  in  this  Report,  to  expatiate  upon  the 
ffeneral  advantages  of  popular  education,  for  this  has  been  done  amply  in 
Former  reports.  —  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  intelligent  portion  of 
community  entertained  doubts  as  to  its  incalculable  importance,  in 
itself  considered,  and  as  being  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  per- 
petuity of  every  republican  governmenL  The  practicability,  too,  of  educa- 
ting, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  no  longer 
doubted.  It  is  now  clearly  perceived,  that  the  extensive  study  of  some 
branch  of  science  or  literature,  besides  the  acquirement  of  much  general 
information,  are  not  only  compatible  with,  but  essential  to  enlarged  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  in,  the  common  pursuits  of  life  ;  that,  as  regards  the 
acquirement  ofprcLcHccU  knowledge,  the  business  student  possesses  greater 
mdvanta^es  than  the  professional  man  ;  that  while  all  classes  of  the  world 
may  assist  in  improving  each  other,  this  improvement  can  be  effected  only 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  each  class  shall  improve  its  advanta- 
^s  for  progressing  in  knowledge  —  and  that  the  world,  therefore,  is  one 
^reat  Lyceum,  of  which  mutual  improvxment  should  ever  be  the  object 
and  the  motto. 

Oq  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  a  uniform 
plan  for  Meteorological  observations,  to  be  recommended  to  Lyceums 
and  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Messrs  Webster,  Holbrook, 
and  Brace  were  constituted  such  committee. 

An  essay  on  Education  from  George  P.  Macculloch,  Esq.  of  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.  was  read  by  the  Secretary ;  and  also  an  essay  by  Dr 
Weeks,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented 
to  these  gentlemen,  and  that  all  the  essays  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive committee. 

The  Lyceum  then  adjourned  till  Monday  morning. 

Monday  Morning,  Mat  6. 

The  Lyceum  met ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  President 
Cashing,  of  Hampden  Sidney  College,  was  appointed  to  preside. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved.  Dr  Kissam,  fi'om  the 
Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  essay  of  Mr  Woodbridge  on 
Vocal  Music,  made  a  report,  which  was  adopted. 
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The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  introdacing  Vocal 
Music  as  a  branch  of  Common  Education  in  schools,  report. 

That  they  have  read  with  pleasure  the  Essay  of  Mr  Woodbridge 
upon  this  subject,  and  do  fully  concur  with  him,  that  Music  as  a  branch  of 
Common  Education  is  hereafter  to  become  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the 
formation  of  our  national  character;  that  important  moral  and  religious 
principles  may  thus  be  taught  with  a  more  pleasing  and  lasting  effisct 
than  in  any  other  manner. 

The  Committee  are  convinced  that  our  characters  are  moulded  by  the 
Httle  every  day  events  of  life,  more  than  by  occasional  important  occur- 
rences ;  that  human  nature  is  so  constituted  in  regard  to  the  reception  ot 
moral  truths,  that  every  event,  however  trifling  in  itself,  may  prove  the 
turning  point  of  our  character.  From  this,  they  conclude,  that  the  con- 
stant inculcation  of  good  sentiments  through  so  delightful  a  medium  as 
Music,  cannot  fail  of  producing  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

While  sineing  is  a  recreation,  it  is  moral  in  its  tendency,  and  helps  to 
preserve  health,  so  that  it  constitutes  an  amusement  not  only  not  injurious, 
DUt  positively  beneficial. 

The  practicability  of  the  object  appears  to  have  been  fully  tested  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  the  Committee  would  here  remark,  that 
they  believe  the  *'  hob-goblin  stories  "  of  Germany  have  been  principally 
handed  down  through  the  medium  of  songs  ;  and  that  the  national  charac- 
teristic of  belief  in  demonology  is  kept  alive  and  increased  by  the  tone 
of  their  ancient  songs.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  important  lesson  to  learn ; 
if  thin  object  has  been  attained  in  other  countries,  and  if  it  may  be  made 
productive  of  much  good  in  this  country,  why  not  adopt  it  at  once  ? 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  announce  the  commencement  of  a  Music 
School,  this  day,  in  this  city,  on  the  Pestalozzian  plan.  Schools  of  this 
character  have  for  some  time  been  in  successful  operation  in  Boeton  and 
Philadelphia. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Americans,  as  a  nation,  do  not  exhibit  that  taste 
and  execution  in  music  which  are  found  elsewhere.  But  this  we  attribute 
to  neglect  in  education  ;  and  hope  soon  to  see  so  palpable  a  blot  effaced 
from  our  national  character,  and  to  enjoy  a  new  source  of  delightful 
amusement  and  of  permanent  good. 

The  Committee  are  pleased  tu  learn  that  an  Academy  of  Music  has  been 
formed  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  work  on  vocal  music,  for 
the  use  of  common  schools,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  promotion 
of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  music.  We  recommend  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Boston  Academy  on  this  subject. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

R.  S.  K188AM. 

The  Committee  on  amendments  to  the  Constitution  reported  to 
amend  it,  so  as  to  extend  the  number  of  the  additional  members  of  the 
Executive  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lyceum ,  to  twenty ; 
which  was  accepted. 

Mr  Dwight,  Corresponding  Secretary,  presented  a  communication 
from  Senor  Juan  Rodriguez,  a  representative  in  the  Congress  of 
Mexico,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  education  in  that  republic, 
which,  as  time  had  not  permitted  its  translation  from  the  Spanish 
language  since  its  receipt  on  Saturday  afternoon,  was  not  read.     A 
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tter  was  also  presented  from  Senor  Manuel  Gomez  Pedraza,  Presi- 
ml  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  introducing  the  author  as  a  cor- 
iqiondent  of  the  Ljceum  ;  and  one  from  Senor  Rodriguez,  exprets- 
g  his  satisfaction  at  being  selected  by  the  President  for  this  object^ 
» interesting  to  himself. 
On  motion,  it  was 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
mtleroen  from  whom  these  communications  ha?e  been  received, 
ith  a  request  that  they  will  continue  their  correspondence. 
Dr  Russ  presented  some  interesting  and  valuable  information  in 
gard  to  the  progress  made  in  apparatus  and  methods  for  the  in- 
ructionofthe  Blind,  particularly  in  the  N.York  Institution:  and 
I  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  were  pre- 
Died  to  Dr  Russ,  with  a  request  that  he  would  furnish  a  copy  of  his 
atements  in  writing,  for  the  use  of  the  Lyceum. 
On  motion  of  Mr  Hoi  brook,  it  was 

Mesohed,  That  the  American  Lyceum  recommend  to  all  Lyceums 
id  schools,  regular  contributbns,  either  in  money  or  effort,  in  favor 
'aome  benevolent  object. 

Prof.  Dewey  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 
Aesolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  Mr 
^XKlbridge  for  his  attention  and  liberality  in  regard  to  the  publica- 
in  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual  meeting,  under  the  embar- 
OBing  circumstances  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  plan  then  pro- 
wed  for  the  collection  of  funds ;  and  that  he  be  requested  to  con- 
sae  to  publish  the  proceedings  in  the  Annals. 
Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  recommend  to  the  attention  and  sup- 
^it  of  Lyceums  and  schools,  the  valuable  publication  of  Mr  Wood- 
idge,  the  '  Annals  of  Education  and  Instruction/  and  also  the 
family  Lyceum,'  published  by  Mr  Holbrook. 
On  motion  of  Mr  Holbrook,  it  was 

JResolved,  That  one  or  more  agents  be  appointed,  to  promote  the 
ijects  of  the  Lyceum,  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  shall  be  obtained 
r  their  support. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Lyceum  having  had  opportunity  to  examine 
e  splendid  work  of  John  J.  Audubon,  Esq.,  on  the  Ornithology  of 
e  United  States,  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Columbia  College ;  and 
iiDg  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  labors  of  that  learned  and  en- 
rprising  naturalist  to  our  country,  and  the  importance  that  he 
lould  receive  such  support  as  is  necessary  to  encourage  and  reward 
s  exertions ;  take  pleasure  in  recommending  his  objects  and  his 
ork  to  the  friends  of  useful  knowledge  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
On  motion  of  Dr  R.  S.  Kissam,  a  communication  on  Geology,  re- 
sived  from  Dr  ComstOck,  a  corresponding  secretarv,  was  re- 
rred  to  the  Executive  committee  ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr  Dwight, 
1  essays  yet  unread  were  referred  to  the  same  committee. 
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The  Lyceum  met  in  the  Circait  Court  room,  in  the  City  HaD. 
President  Cushing  in  the  chair,  and  Mr  Disosway,  Secretary. 

Mr  Woodbridge,  from  the  Committee  on  tlie  manual  labor  systen 
presented  the  following  report,  which  was  accepted  :  — 

The  Committee  are  convinced  from  personal  observation  as  well  n 
from  the  facts  presented  to  the  Lyceum  at  its  present  meeting,  that  the 
combination  of  Manual  labor  with  study,  is  a  means,  not  only  of  prorootiBf 
health,  and  securing  vigor  of  constitution,  but  also  of  rendering  inteltoe- 
tual  efforts  more  easy  and  energetic ;  and  of  regulating  the  passions,  belli 
of  body  and  mind.  They  would  therefore  propose,  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Lyceum  the  following  resolution  : 

'  Resolved,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum, 

*1,  That  no  system  of  Education  is  complete,  which  does  not  provide 
for  the  viffor  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the 
purity  of  &e  heart. 

'  2,  That  the  combination  of  Manual  Labor  with  study  is  not  only  im- 
portant, as  the  means  of  promoting  health,  but  that  it  is  also  calculated  to 
invigorate  the  mind  for  intellectual  labor,  and  to  aid  in  regulating  the  feel- 
ings and  restraining  the  passions  of  youth,  which  are  so  often  excited  by  a 
sedentary  life. 

'  3,  That  the  acquisition  of  some  mechanical  employment  in  early  lift 
is  desirable  to  every  individual,  as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  health,  as  a 
resource  in  case  of  difficulty,  and  especially  as  a  means  of  rendering  labor 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  of  promoting  mutual  regard  and  syn^ 
pathy  between  the  different  portions  of  society  in  a  republican  govern- 
ment. 

*  4,  That  in  view  of  these  facts,  the  Lyceum  earnestly  recommend  to 
parents  to  secure  the  benefits  of  jnanual  labor  to  their  children  from  the 
earliest  period  practicable,  as  a. part  of  domestic  education. 

*  5,  That  the  introduction  of  manual  labor  in  those  institutions  for  edu- 
cation in  which  children  are  separated  from  their  parents,  would  be  of  eo- 
sential  benefit  to  the  wealthy  in  promoting  health  and  improvement ;  and 
to  the  indigent,  in  enabling  them  to  procure  an  education  at  an  expense 
greatly  reduced  —  and  that  the  Lyceum  regard  the  establishment  of  such 
schools  as  on  important  and  desirable  branch  of  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation for  our  country.' 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

W«  C  WoODBRIOOB. 

Mr  Woodbridge  presented  to  the  Lyceum  a  complete  set  of  th^ 
Annals  of  Education,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted 
to  him. 

Mr  Light  presented  a  report  on  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Society, 
for  which  tho  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  were  returned,  and  the  Secretary 
was  requested  to  inform  that  Society  of  the  pleasure  they  feel  in  the 
establishment  of  such  associations. 

The  following  is  the  report : 

The  formation  of  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Society  originated  about  six 
months  since,  through  the  exertions  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  met  for.  reli- 
gious purposes.  Its  objects  are,  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  its  members,  togetlier  with  that  of  the  young  men  generally,  and  the 
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promotion  of  acquaintance  between  the  young  men  of  Boston  and  those 
fiom  different  parts  of  the  country  who  take  up  their  residence  in  the  city. 

The  plan  has  succeeded  beyond  the  warmest  anticipations  of  ittr  pro- 
jectors. It  has  gained  considerable  popularity,  and  promises  to  be  a  pow- 
erful auxiliary  in  the  promotion  of  sound  morality  and  general  i  mprove- 
ment  arooni;  this  important  caiss  of  the  community. 

The  present  number  of  members  is  about  400 ;  *  and  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

The  society  has  purchased  a  well -selected  library,  which  cost  about 
|1000|  and  has  rented  part  of  a  building,  which  it  has  fitted  up  for  the 
hbrary,  reading  room,  room  for  meetings,  and  other  purposes. 

The  principal  Exercises  are  lectures  and  discussions  of  reports  of 
committees  on  subjects  relating  to  public  morals  and  general  improvement, 
which  have  thus  far  been  well  sustained. 

Ad  essay  on  the  study  of  Physiology,  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, by  Dr  William  A.  Alcottof  Boston,  was  read  by  Mr  Woodbridge  ; 
and  on  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Lyceum  a  knowledge  of  the 
formation  and  changes  of  the  human  body  is  highly  important  to  all, 
and  especially  to  parents  and  teachers ;  and  that  the  study  of  Physi- 
ology ought  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  of  education  wherever  it  is 
practicable. 

Reselved,  That  a  premium  of  $300  be  offered  for  the  best  text 
book  on  Physiology,  for  the  use  ol^  schools,  to  be  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Lyceum,  which  shall  be  presented  before  March  i, 
1834  ;  this  premium  to  be  exchanged,  if  the  author  previously  desire 
it,  for  a  premium  of  $50  with  the  right  of  publication. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  select  four 
individuals,  one  from  each  of  the  four  professions,  viz :  Medicine, 
Law,  Theology  and  Education,  to  examine  and  decide  on  the  works 
presented,  and  to  give  such  public  notice  of  the  arrangements  they 
may  find  advisable. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge  it  was 

Resolvedf  That  Mr  Light  be  requested  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
varioQs  Young  Men's  Societies  in  Boston,  for  publication  under  the 
direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  that  all  those  who  have 
made  verbal  statements  be  requested  to  furnish  written  statements  to 
the  same  Committee,  t 

On  motion  of  Mr  Dwight,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  have  power  to  publish 
the  proceedings  of  this  Lyceum.  In  consequence  of  the  late  hour 
at  which  the  subject  of  election  was  brought  forward. 

Resolved,  That  an  election  now  be  held  for  President  of  the   Ly- 

•  The  Dumber  of  members  has  lately  increased  to  between  500  and  600. 

t  Mr  L.  will  probably  furnish  an  account  of  these  societies,  but  we  have  do 
room  for  it  in  the  present  number. 
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ceum  for  the  ensuing  year,  by  ballot ;  and  that  the  other  officers  of 
the  Lyceum  appointed  the  last  year,  together  with  those  added  by 
them,  be  continued  until  another  election,  agreeably  to  the  article  of 
the  constitution  on  this  subject.  Whereupon  President  Duer  of 
Columbia  College  was  unanimously  elected  President,  and  Professor 
Griscom  of  Rhode  Island,  and  President  Cushing,  were  chosen  Cor- 
responding Secretaries. 

Mr  John  P.  Ayres  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  presented  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  President  Lindsey,  one  of  the  Corresponding  Secretaries, 
and  letters  from  other  gentlemen,  being  bearer  of  an  apparatus,  and 
printed  accounts  of  methods  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in- 
vented by  William  Thompson,  Esq.  of  Tennessee  ;  which  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr  Russ,  and  Messrs  Dwight  and 
Disosway. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Wood  bridge, 

Resolvtd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  Manual  Labor  institutions,  and  to  their 
agent,  Mr  Weld,  for  their  interesting  report;  and  that  they  be  as- 
suicd  of  the  cordial  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  this  Lyceum  in  the 
object  of  their  association. 

President  Cushing  having  presented  some  valuable  verbal  info^ 
mation  to  the  Lyceum  concerning  the  state  of  education  in  Virginia, 

On  motion  of  Mr  Disosway, 

Resolved,  That  President  Cushing  be  requested  to  furnish  to  the 
Executive  Committee  a  written  account  of  the  state  of  education  in 
Virginia,  and  the  means  devised  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

The  publications  of  the  Lyceum  now  on  hand,  were,  on  motion, 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  distribution. 

According  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  authorized  by 
the  Lyceum,  the  following  gentlemen  were  added  to  the  Executive 
Committee : 

J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  M.  D. ;  John  Durbin,  Esq ;  Abraham  Halsey ; 
James  Donaldson  ;  Prof.  McVickar  ;  Prof  Renwick ;  G.  W.  Morris ; 
P.  G.  Stuy vesant ;  W.  B.  Lawrence ;  Prof.  Vethake ;  and  John  D. 
Russ,  M.  D. 

The  Lyceum  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Lyceum  be  presented  to  the 
board  of  Aldermen  for  the  use  of  their  Hall. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  laid  on  the  table,  on  motion  of 
Mr  Wood  bridge,  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
the  Lyceum  : 

Resolved,  That  as  a  standing  order  of  the  Lyceum,  the  Committee 
of  nomination  be  requested  to  prepare  printed  copies  of  the  list  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Lyceum,  nominated  by  them,  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  Lyceum,  to  be  furnished  to  each  member,  before 
the  election. 

The  minutes  were  then  read  and  adopted,  and  the  Lyceum  ad- 
journed. 
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I  following  is  a  list  of  officers  of  the  American  Lyceum   for 
suing  year. 

tideni — William  A.  Deur,  Esq,  President  of  Columbia  Coliege. 

8  Presidents —  1st  Alexander  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  Salem,  N.  Y.; 
obert  Vaux,  Philadelphia  ;  3d.  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Boston ; 
Thomas  Grimke,  Charlestown,  S.  C ;   5th.  Philip  Lindsley, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

ording  Secretary —  William  B.  Kinney,  Newark,  N.  J. 

asurer — William  Forrest,  N.  Y. 

responding  Secretaries  —  1  st  Theodore  Dwight,  jr.  New  York ; 
L.Comstock,  M.  D., Connecticut ;  3d.  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston, 

4th.  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  5th.  Professor  J.  M. 
rant,  Illinois ;  6th.  Professor  Parker  Cleaveland,  Maine  ;  7th. 
3. 0.  Peers,  Kentucky ;  8th.  Thomas  P.  Jones,  M.  D.,  D.  C. ;  9th. 
nor  Amos  Eaton,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. ;  10th.  Alva  Woods,  D.  D., 
ma;  llth.  Professor  John  Griscom,  Providence,  R.  I.;  I2th. 
ent  Cushing,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Virg. 
Utionai  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  —  Professor  Olm- 
fale  College;  Jonathan  D.  Steele,  Esq,  N.  Y. ;  S.  H.  Pen- 
ny M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Seth  P.  Staples,  Esq,  N.  Y ;  Profes- 
Smith  Rogers,  Washington  College,  Ct. ;  J.  Kearney  Rodgers, 
;    Professor  J.  Durbin,  N.  Y. ;    A.  P.  Halsey,  Esq,  N.  Y. ; 

Donaldson,  Esq,  N.  Y.  ;  Professor  McVickar,  Columbia  Col- 
Professor  James  Renwick,  N.  Y. ;  Wm.  B.  Lawrence,  N.  Y  ; 
Bor  Vethake,  N.  Y.  University  ;  John  D.  Russ,  M.  D.,  N.  Y. 
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niOTisM,  and  philanthropy,  and  christian  benevolence  are 
in  every  part  of  our  country,  to  promote  its  intellectual, 
ditical,  and  moral  improvement.  It  is  a  problem,  ever  re- 
5,  on  whom  shall  they  seek  to  operate  ?  Where  can  most 
»e  done,  and  most  permanently  ?  Shall  they  endeavor  to 
legislators  to  influence  the  public,  or  engage  public  opin- 
directing  legislators  ?  Shall  they  attempt  to  act  upon  our 
e  assemblies,  or  our  schools,  or  our  churches?  Shall  our 
ittons,  and  our  writers,  and  editors,  address  themselves  to  the 
•  the  poor  —  to  the  educated,  or  the  ignorant,  —  to  the  few, 
many  —  to  the  old  or  the  young  ?  This  problem  must  be 
by  a  combined  proportion  of  the  facility  of  action,  and 
mbers  to  be  influenced, 
class  of  community  ought  indeed  to  be  neglected,  no  post 
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left  unoccupied.     But  in  reference  to  the  first  questioD,  the  con- 
clusion is  more    and  more  settled  in  the  minds  of  the  roost  in- 
telligent and  faithful  laborers  for  the  improvement  of  man  that, 
whether  in  science,  or  morals,  or  religion,  the  most  successful  effi>rts 
are   those    made   upon   the   young.     The  mind  is  not  only  most 
susceptible  of  ideas  and  impressions  at  this  period,  but  the  impres- 
sions of  our  youth  have  a  permanency  and  depth  which  can  never 
belong  to  those  received  in  subsequent  life.     It  is  a  con^denitioD 
of  not  less  importance,  that  it  is  the  only  period  in   our  country, 
when  the  mind  is  sufficiently  free  from  the  cares  and  perplexities 
of  life,  to  receive  new  impressions.    It  is,  in  our  view,  a  national  er- 
ror, that  we  enter  upon  active  life  before  the  mind  or  the  body  are 
matured,  and  almost  shut  the  door  to  improvement  while  we  are 
still  but  half  prepared  to  be  men  and  citizens.    We  are  misled  by 
the  immediate  success  which  results  from  scanty  materials;   we 
assume  an  amount  of  responsibility  and  labor,  which  requires  (he 
full  strength  of  well  formed  manhood  to  endure,  at  a  period  wbeD 
we  have  not  attained  manhood  ;  and  thus  add  to  the  necessary  diA 
Acuities  of  life,  all   those  which  arise  from  our  ignorance  or  unskil- 
fulness.     To  act  upon  those  who  are   thus  involved  in  the  whirl  of 
business,  is  like  writing  upon  the  moving  sands  of  the  desert.    lo 
contrast  to  all  this,  the  young,  on  the  other  hand,  are  like  flowers 
opening  to  the  sun,  living   only  to  receive   impressions,    eager  to 
acquire  new   ideas,  and  ready  to  exercise   new   powers  in  every 
mode  adapted  to  their  age. 

But  we  have  felt  no  small  interest  in  another  element  of  this 
calculation  —  the  relative  numbers  of  the  respective  portions  of 
society,  as  indicated  by  our  census.  To  ascertain  this,  we  have 
collected  into  one  view  the  following  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  results  fully 
indicate,  that  he  who  would  operate  on  the  largest  part  of  the 
community,  must  operate  upon  the  young.     [»Scc  the  Table.] 

We  are  told  that  in  other  countries  tiie  persons  above  fortyfive 
years  of  age,  form  nearly  a  fourth  part,  or  tvventyfive  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population.  In  our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
amounted  in  1810,  in  some  Slates,  only  to  seven  per  cent,  and  in 
none  to  more  than  seventeen  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 
In  1830,  the  number  above  50,  the  age  adopted  in  place  of  forty- 
five,  amounted  only  to  83  per  cent,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants.  In  the  same  year  the  number  under  20 
exceeds  one  half  of  the  population,  and  the  number  under  15 
amounts  to  one  third. 

The  distribution  of  our  youthful  population  is  by  no  means  equal. 
In  the  northern  populous  Slates,  the  proportion  under  15  is  much 
less  than  in  the  southern  and   western  States.     In  New  England, 
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with  the  exceptioD  of  Vermont  and  Maine,  it  does  not  exceed  38  per 
cent,  while,  in  the  west  and  south  it  averages  50  per  cent.  It  is 
a  striking  fact  that  Louisiana,  which  is  in  effect  a  long  settled 
country,  although  located  among  new  States,  differs  from  all  around 
it,  and  resembles  those  usually  ranked  as  old  States,  in  this  respect. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  in  Louisiana  as  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  the  population  has  been  long  established  and  thickly 
settled,  on  a  portion  of  the  territory,  while  a  large  portion  remains 
entirely  unoccupied.  This  circumstance  would  lead  us  from  the  mere 
inspection  of  an  ordinary  table  to  suppose  the  population  much  less 
dense  than  it  really  is. 

The  number  from  5  to  15,  which  is  the  age  most  usual  for  our 
common  schools,  falls  a  little  short  of  one  fourth  in  the  oldest  States. 
In  all  the  other  States  it  exceeds  one  fourth,  amounting  in  tbe 
average  to  27  per  cent.  In  New  York  it  amounts  to  3 1  per  cent, 
and  in  a  few  other  States  to  29  per  cent. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  we  confine  education  to  the 
narrowest  limits  which  can  be  admitted  in  a  prosperous  country,  and 
under  a  popular  government,  and  suppose  no  instruction  provided 
for  any  but  those  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  the  schools  for 
a  State  should  be  sufficient  for  one  fourth  part  of  the  population, 
and  in  some  States,  to  more  than  this.  If  Infant  Schools  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  this  provision,  they  must  be  sufficient  for  more 
than  one  third  of  the  population.  If  we  include  the  whole  number 
under  20,  schools  must  be  provided  to  one  half  of  our  population. 
If  we  attempt  to  continue  instruction  only  for  one  half  of  those 
between  15  and  20,  the  whole  number  under  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  our  country,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  40  per  cent,  or  one  to 
every  2 J  of  our  population. 

The  necessities  of  the  western  States,  which  are  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  urgent,  are  rendered  still  more  obvious  by^observing 
this  census.  While  the  means  of  education  are  far  less  ample 
than  in  the  northern  Stales,  the  number  to  be  taught  is  one  third 
larger. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  instruction  is  also  increased  in  the 
southern  and  western  States  by  the  more  scattered  state  of  the 
population.  If  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  single  instruc- 
tor be  estitnated  at  50,  a  school  could  be  collected  in  the  northern 
States  on  every  four  square  miles,  so  that  the  most  distant  children 
would  be  little  more  than  a  mile  from  it.  —  But  in  the  southern 
and  western  States  the  mode  of  settlement  would  require  from 
1 1  to  14  square  miles  to  supply  such  a  school,  and  would  place 
a  portion  of  the  children  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  from  tbe 
centre  of  the  district.  —  In  order  to  bring  the  means  of  instruction 
within  reasonable  distance  of  each  pupil,  it  would  be  necessary, 
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therefore,  in  these  States,  that  there  should  be  double  the  number  of 
schools  and  teachers,  which  are  requ^ite  in  the  northern  States. 
How  few  are  supplied,  even  with  an  equal  proportion,  is  too  well 
known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  state  of  our  country.  — - 
In  New  York  it  is  found  necessary  to  provide  schools  for  more 
than  one  in  four  of  the  population.  But  in  Kentucky,  which  is 
probably  better  supplied  than  most  other  States  at  the  West,  only 
ten  of  the  most  favored  counties  have  from  one  third  to  one  fourth 
of  their  children  at  school,  while  ten  of  the  least  favored,  have 
only  one  in  every  15,  making  an  average  in  the  whole  State  of  only 
one  to  9.  This  would  leave  but  one  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber from  5  to  15,  under  instruction. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  eminent  im|>ortance  of  Sunday 
Schools  in  these  portions  of  our  country  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  valuable  institutions 
lose  half  their  efficacy,  in  a  population  uninstructed  in  other  res- 
pects, that  they  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
efforts,  to  supply  a  complete  course  of  education.  It  will  also  be 
obvk>ns,  that  a  population,  thus  scattered,  cannot  for  many  years  be 
supplied  with  adequate  means  of  instruction  ;  and  especially  in  a  ratio 
corresponding  to  their  rapid  increase,  without  the  aid  of  the  cir- 
culating schoolsj  which  have  been  employed  with  so  much  success 
in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

But  every  plan  of  national  improvement  must  be  adapted  to 
the  state  of  things  at  the  period  when  it  is  to  be  in  full  operation, 
rather  than  to  the  circumstances  at  the  moment  of  its  conception. 
In  a  country  whose  population  increases  as  rapidly  as  ours,  no 
such  plan  is  complete,  wiiich  does  not  embrace  in  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  continued  and  indefinite  expansion,  and  this  with  no  or- 
dinary rapidity.  Even  now  the  estimates  of  population  in  1830 
are  imperfect,  and  before  any  important  project  based  on  them  can 
be  fully  executed,  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  is  changed,  and 
the  demand  for  efforts  and  means  increased  to  a  degree  almost 
dbheartening.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  histo- 
ry of  some  of  our  charitable  institutions ;  but  the  friends  of  bene- 
volent enterprise  should  not  be  discouraged  or  reproached  if  they 
fail  in  obtaining  a  result,  which  would  have  been  perfectly  attain- 
able in  a  stationary  population.  It  is,  however,  of  great  iniport- 
ance  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  increase  ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  affects  those  who  are  tlie  objects  of  our  plans  for  improvement. 

The  true  measure  of  the  present  natural  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, is  the  number  of  persons  under  ten  years  in  1830,  for  these 
are  obviously  the  only  persons  added  by  birth  since  the  census  of 
1820.  The  number  in  1830  was  3,426,792,  so  that  about  44  per 
cent  were  added  by  birth  to  the  existing  population  of  1820, 
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during  the  ten  years  following.  If  this  scale  of  increase  be  sup- 
posed to  continue,  we  shall  liave  a  national  increase  during  the  ten 
years  from  1830  to  1840,  of  463,146  every  year,  39,428  every 
month,  or  1268  daily ;  a  fact  as  appalling  to  those,  who  adopt  the 
desolating  theory  of  Malthus,  as  it  is  cheering  to  those  who,  with 
Everett,  consider  the  whole  as  so  much  added  to  our  natural  capi- 
tal of  labor,  and  skill,  and  power,  and  happiness  ;*  and  above  all, 
to  those  who  see  this  daily  demonstrated,  in  our  prosperous,  happy 
country. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  measure  by  which  we  are  to  estimate 
the  means  to  be  provided  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth.  We  must 
resort  to  a  direct  comparison  of  this  juvenile  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation at  different  periods,  in  order  to  learn  how  far  our  present 
efforts  must  be  increased,  and  our  plans  extended,  in  order  to  meet 
our  future  wants. 

As  the  census,  previous  to  1830,  includes  only  those  under  ten, 
and  between  ten  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  we  are  compelled  to 
calculate  the  number  under  fifteen,  by  deducting  one  sixth  from 
those  between  ten  and  sixteen,  in  order  to  compare  the  ages  with 
those  estimated  in  the  last  census. 

it  appears  from  a  comparison  made  in  this  manner,  that  while 
the  population  under  fifteen  in  1810,  only  amounted  to  2,804,263, 
it  had  increased  in  1830,  to  4,768,320.  The  actual  increase,  there- 
fore, of  this  portion  of  the  population,  was  1,932,368,  or  68  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  1810,  in  twenty  years.  The  number  in 
1820,  estimated  in  the  same  manner,  amounted  to  3,64 J, 039, 
showing  an  increase  of  846,776  in  ten  years,  or  30  per  cent. 
And  the  subsequent  increase  for  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1830, 
aruounts  to  1,095,281,  or  in  the  same  proportional  per  cent  to  the 
population  in  1820.  This  would  indicate  an  annual  increase  of 
83,567  during  the  first  period,  or  232  every  day.  During  the  second 
period,  the  annual  increase  would  be  109,528,  and  the  daily 
mcrease  300,  if  the  increase  continues  at  the  same  rate.  The  ju- 
venile population  now  amounts  to  5,065,304.  and  is  advancing  at 
the  rate  of  334  every  day,  10,174  every  month,  and  122,089 
every  year.  There  is  here  no  room  for  mistake,  and  it  is  certain 
that  we  cannot  even  maintain  our  present  state  of  instruction,  unless 
we  have  a  proportionate  increase  of  schools  and  teachers.  If  we 
allow  thirty  pupils  to  a  school,  which  will  be  indispensable  in  order 
to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  our  whole  population,  it  will  re- 
quire the  provision  of  eleven  new  schools  and  teachers  every  day, 
and  of  4000  every  year. 

The  interesting  facts  before  us  suggest  many  other  considerations 

*  See  *  New  Ideas  on  Population/  by  A.  H.  EvereU ;  a  nimple,  but,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  unanswerable  reply,  to  a  system  which  would  make  infanticide  a  virtue, 
lund  charity  a  crime. 
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cS  deep  interest,  io  reference  to  various  classes  of  our  population ; 
but  we  wish  to  leave  this  topic  in  its  full  weight  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  The  future  welfare  of  our  nation,  our  salvation  from 
the  flood  of  evils  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  us,  is  to  be  secured, 
—not  in  our  public  assemblies,  or  our  halls  of  legislation.  They  in- 
deed  may  check  in  some  measure  the  current  of  evil,  but  the 
effect  will  be  but  momentary,  unless  the  sources  be  dried  up  in 
our  schools.  Our  statesmen  and  our  orators  may  do  much  to 
sway  the  public  mind  for  a  given  purpose ;  but  our  teachers  must 
prepare  the  materials  for  them  to  act  upon — thev  must  give  to  the 
intellect  of  a  people  that  power,  and  to  their  ieelings  that  direc- 
tion, which  is  necessary  for  the  public  good  —  or  the  toils  of  the 
statesman  and  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  will  be  in  vain. 

While  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is  so  obvious  as  to  render 
them  almost  unnecessary,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  our  means  of 
education,  although  superior  to  those  of  most  countries  in  the  world, 
are  still  far  below  our  necessities  as  a  nation  of  electors  and  rulers. 

We  need  more  numerous  schools  than  other  countries ;  for  our 
children  amount  to  45  per  cent  of  our  whole  population  ;  while  in 
older  countries,  like  England  and  Wales,  they  do  not  exceed  39 
per  cent.  We  need  the  best  schools ;  for  we  must  prepare  them 
not  merely  to  earn  a  subsistence,  but  to  act  as  members  of  a  gov- 
ernment.    What  then  are  the  facts  ?     What  is  our  state  ? 

The  whole  number  of  children,  exclusive  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  is  1,840,000  ;  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  increase, 
would  now  amount  to  2,000,000.  If  we  suppose  the  whole  as 
destitute  as  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky,  each  of  which  have  only 
about  one  in  three  of  their  children  at  school,  (and  this,  we  suspect, 
is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  statement,  on  the  average,  for  the 
States  south  and  west  of  New  York,)  it  will  follo.v,  that  there  are 
not  less  than  i  ,400,000  destitute  of  common  instruction  !  If  we 
add  to  this  the  large  number  of  teachers  and  schools,  even  at  the 
north,  utterly  unfitted  to  improve  the  mind  and  cultivate  the  heart  — 
if  we  recollect  how  many  parents  find  their  children  rather  worse 
than  better  for  their  attendance  at  common  schools  —  we  have  a  sad 

Eicture  of    the  state  and    prospects  of  our  juvenile   population, 
lowever  safe  sucli  a  state  may  be  under  an  arbitrary  government, 
to  us,  it  is  fraught  with  danger. 

Yet  we  beg  every  friend  of  education  to  remember,  that  to  main- 
tain ourselves,  even  in  this  state,  we  need  an  addition  of  four  thou- 
sand schools  and  teachers  every  year,  for  which  we  have  no  pro- 
vision^  either  public  or  private,  legislative  or  benevolent.  We 
again  make  our  appeal  to  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  chris- 
tian benevolence,  and  ask,  how  amidst  the  multiplied  efforts  of  the 
day,  they  can  forget  the  importance  of  an  American  Teachers' 
Education  Society,  whose  sole  object  shall  be  to  prepare  and 
send  forth  a  host  of  laborers,  for  this  wide  and  extending  neld. 
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Abt.  IV.  —  Machinebt  or  Education. 

(Conunonieated  (br  ths  Annals  of  Edneatioa.J 

This  is  ao  age  of  labor  saving  machines.  By  them,  the  power 
of  man  is  increased  several  hundred  fold.  The  surplus  time,  which, 
in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  is  very  great,  after  the  ordinary  and 
real  wants  of  the  body  are  supplied,  is,  by  bringing  the  elements  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  science  to  our  aid,  increased  to  nearly 
a  thousand  per  cent.  And  how  is  this  surplus  time  appropriated  ? 
This  question  is  nearly  answered  in  throe  words :  viz.  idleness^  ex- 
travagance and  vice.  How  ought  it  to  be  appropriated  ?  The 
answer  is  in  two  words :  to  mind  and  heart  —  intellectual  and  mor- 
al improvement. 

But  it  may  be  said  a  part  of  this  machinery  is  for  moving  miod 
and  heart — for  producing  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 
That  is  true :  and  so  is  an  improved  plough  designed  to  furnish  a 
larger  supply  of  bread,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  an  improved  loom 
to  suppiv  more  yards  of  cloth  to  clothe  the  naked  ;  and  yet  in  the 
midst  of  improved  ploughs  and  looms,  we  sometimes  see  more 
suffering  with  hunger  and  cold,  than  before  these  improvements 
were  made. 

The  machinery  of  education  may  also  defeat  the  object  which 
it  is  intended  to  promote.  It  may  impair  the  efibrts  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  ;  weaken  the  intellect  which  it  is  designed  to 
invigorate,  and  chill  the  heart  which  it  was  intended  to  warm.  It 
.  may  lead  the  mind  and  heart  to  wait  to  be  acted  upon,  rather  than 
te  exert  their  own  powers  of  action.  By  depending  upon  the  ma- 
chinery without,  they  will  be  liable  to  forget  and  neglect  the  ma- 
chinery within. 

These  evils  are  felt  to  some  extent,  already.  The  extent  to 
which  they  are  threatened,  is  truly  alarming.  We  have  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  will  give  to  the  world  a  generation  of  weak 
minds,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  intelligence  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  is  certainly  making  rapid  progress 
upon  our  globe. 

What  are  the  facilities  of  education  which  have  already  been  so 
abused  as  to  defeat  the  object  which  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote, or  which  threaten  still  greater  evils  than  they  have  already 
produced  ?  To  answer  this  question  in  detail,  would  require  more 
time  than  we  have  at  our  command.  The  answer  must  therefore 
be  brief  and  embrace  but  a  few  particulars.  The  first  facility  in 
education  which  we  shall  mention,  as  productive  of  some  evil  with 
much  good,  is  the  division  of  labor  in  teaching.     We  are  fully 
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convinced  that  in  some  institutions,  where  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers are  numerous,  they  unconsciously  take  the  work  out  of  the 
pupils'  hands  —  they  perform  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  when  a  student 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  going  from  one  lecture  room  or  one 
teacher  to  another,  and  in  sitting  as  a  passive  recipient  of  instruc- 
tion, he  can  have  but  little  time  and  less  disposition  to  exert  his 
own  powers  for  accumulating  knowledge  and  invigorating  his  mind. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  scholar  made  by  lectures,  or  by  teachers  in 
any  form  ?  Has  not  every  scholar  who  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
world   become  such  by  his  own  effi)rts,  —  by  personal  application 

—  by  the  patient  and  persevering  use  of  the  machinery  within 
him  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  hereditary  learning,  or  of  ideas  manu- 
factured like  cotton  cloth,  —  by  steamer  water  power  ?  The  his- 
tory of  American  colleges  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  fully 
proves,  that  students  who  perform  the  most  mental  labor  for  them- 
selves, and  not  those  who  hear  the  greatest  number  of  professors, 
make  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  men.  A  large  library  is 
another  facility  in  education,  which,  by  abuse,  is  liable  to  do  much 
injury  ;  which  has  done  much  injury  to  students.  A  great  reader, 
and  especially  a  miscellaneous  reader,  is  seldom  a  good  scholar  or 
a  useful  man.  He  may  have  a  large  mass  of  materials  collected, 
but  he  has  no  power  to  use  them,  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow 
men.  His  mind  is  a  mere  lumber-yard,  and  himself  an  intellectu- 
al miser — a  blank  in  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  creation  around 
him. 

Apparatus  for  visible  illustrations  is  liable  to  be  so  abused,  as  to 
produce  evil  rather  than  good  —  to  check,  rather  than  elicit  effort 

—  to  impair,  rather  than  invigorate  the  mind.  No  one  doubts  the 
value  of  a  globe  or  a  map  in  teaching  geography  :  but  it  is  princi- 
pally useful  in  animating  the  mind  to  greater  efforts  and  further 
study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  presented  in  nature  it- 
self. Experiments  in  chemistry,  when  properly  applied,  may  act 
both  as  a  stimulus  and  an  aid  in  studying  the  great  and  wonderful 
laws  in  chemical  science  ;  but  if  witnessed  as  a  dazzling  sieht,  or 
a  brilliant  show,  without  recognising  the  principles  they  are  design- 
ed to  illustrate  -*- they  may  amuse,  but  they  cannot  instruct-^  they 
may  elate,  but  they  cannot  dignify  or  strengthen  the  mind. 

A  cone  cut  into  its  several  sections,  viz.  the  circle,  ellipse,  trian- 
gle, parabola  and  hyperbola,  may  render  to  the  pupil  the  most  im*> 
portant  aid  in  getting  clear  and  distinct  impressions  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  fundamental  principles  of  conic  sections:  but  if  it  leads 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  science  on  the  subject  consists  in 
cutting  a  cone  in  five  difiFerent  ways,  or  otherwise  prevents  investi- 
gation and  patient  study,  he  is  injured,  and  not  benefited. 
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Abt.  IV.  —  Machinebt  or  Education. 

[Commonicated  (br  ths  Aonalt  of  Edneatioa.J 

This  is  an  age  of  labor  saving  machines.  By  them,  the  power 
of  man  is  increased  several  hundred  fold.  The  surplus  time,  which, 
in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  is  very  great,  after  the  ordinary  and 
real  wants  of  the  body  are  supplied,  is,  by  bringing  the  elements  of 
nature  and  the  principles  of  science  to  our  aid,  increased  to  nearly 
a  thousand  per  cent.  And  how  is  this  surplus  time  appropriated  ? 
This  question  is  nearly  answered  in  throe  words :  viz.  idleness,  ex- 
travagance and  vice.  How  ought  it  to  be  appropriated  ?  The 
answer  is  in  two  words:  to  mind  and  heart  —  intellectual  and  mor- 
al improvement. 

But  it  may  be  said  a  part  of  this  machinery  is  for  moving  mind 
and  heart  —  for  producing  intellectual  and  moral  improvement. 
That  is  true :  and  so  is  an  improved  plough  designed  to  furnish  a 
larger  supply  of  bread,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  an  improved  loom 
to  suppiv  more  yards  of  cloth  to  clothe  the  naked  ;  and  yet  in  the 
mjdst  of  improved  ploughs  and  looms,  we  sometimes  see  more 
suffering  with  hunger  and  cold,  than  before  these  improvements 
were  made. 

The  machinery  of  education  may  also  defeat  the  object  which 
it  is  intended  to  promote.  It  may  impair  the  efibrts  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  strengthen  ;  weaken  the  intellect  which  it  is  designed  to 
invigorate,  and  chill  the  heart  which  it  was  intended  to  warm.  It 
may  lead  the  mind  and  heart  to  wait  to  be  acted  upon,  rather  than 
te  exert  their  own  powers  of  action.  By  depending  upon  the  ma- 
chinery without,  they  will  be  liable  to  forget  and  neglect  the  ma- 
chinery within. 

These  evils  are  felt  to  some  extent,  already.  The  extent  to 
which  they  are  threatened,  is  truly  alarming.  We  have  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  they  will  give  to  the  world  a  generation  of  weak 
minds,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  intelligence  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  is  certainly  making  rapid  progress 
upon  our  globe. 

What  are  the  facilities  of  education  which  have  already  been  so 
abused  as  to  defeat  the  object  which  they  are  intended  to  pro- 
mote, or  which  threaten  still  greater  evils  than  they  have  already 
produced  ?  To  answer  this  question  in  detail,  would  require  more 
time  than  we  have  at  our  command.  The  answer  must  therefore 
be  brief  and  embrace  but  a  few  particulars.  The  first  facility  in 
education  which  we  shall  mention,  as  productive  of  some  evil  with 
much  good,  is  the  division  of  labor  in  teaching.     We  are  fully 
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convinced  that  in  some  institutions^  where  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers are  numerous,  they  unconsciously  take  the  work  out  of  the 
pupils'  hands  —  they  perform  the  work  which  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  when  a  student 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  going  from  one  lecture  room  or  one 
teacher  to  another,  and  in  sitting  as  a  passive  recipient  of  instruc- 
tion, he  can  have  but  little  time  and  less  disposition  to  exert  his 
own  powers  for  accumulating  knowledge  and  invigorating  his  mind. 
Who  ever  heard  of  a  scholar  made  by  lectures,  or  by  teachers  in 
any  form  ?  Has  not  every  scholar  who  has  yet  appeared  in  the 
world  become  such  by  his  own  effi)rts,  —  by  personal  application 

—  by  the  patient  and  persevering  use  of  the  machinery  within 
him  ?  Who  ever  heard  of  hereditary  learning,  or  of  ideas  manu- 
factured like  cotton  cloth,  —  by  steam  or  water  power  ?  The  his- 
tory of  American  colleges  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  fully 
proves,  that  students  who  perform  the  most  mental  labor  for  them- 
selves, and  not  those  who  hear  the  greatest  number  of  professors, 
make  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  men.  A  large  library  is 
another  facility  in  education,  which,  by  abuse,  is  liable  to  do  much 
injury  ;  which  has  done  much  injury  to  students.  A  great  reader, 
and  especially  a  miscellaneous  reader,  is  seldom  a  good  scholar  or 
a  useful  man.  He  may  have  a  large  mass  of  materials  collected, 
but  he  has  no  power  to  use  them,  either  for  himself  or  his  fellow 
men.  His  mind  is  a  mere  lumber-yard,  and  himself  an  intellectu- 
al miser — a  blank  in  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  creation  around 
him. 

Apparatus  for  visible  illustrations  is  liable  to  be  so  abused,  as  to 
produce  evil  rather  than  good  —  to  check,  rather  than  elicit  effort 

—  to  impair,  rather  than  invigorate  the  mind.  No  one  doubts  the 
value  of  a  globe  or  a  map  in  teaching  geography  :  but  it  is  princi- 
pally useful  in  animating  the  mind  to  greater  efforts  and  further 
study  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  presented  in  nature  it- 
self. Experiments  in  chemistry,  when  properly  applied,  may  act 
both  as  a  stimulus  and  an  aid  in  studying  the  great  and  wonderful 
laws  in  chemical  science  ;  but  if  witnessed  as  a  dazzling  sight,  or 
a  brilliant  show,  without  recognising  the  principles  they  are  design- 
ed to  illustrate -*- they  may  amuse,  but  they  cannot  instruct -^  they 
may  elate,  but  they  cannot  dignify  or  strengthen  the  mind. 

A  cone  cut  into  its  several  sections,  viz.  the  circle,  ellipse,  trian- 
gle, parabola  and  hyperbola,  may  render  to  the  pupil  the  most  im*> 
portant  aid  in  getting  clear  and  distinct  impressions  of  the  elemen- 
tary and  fundamental  principles  of  conic  sections:  but  if  it  leads 
him  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  science  on  the  subject  consists  in 
cutting  a  cone  in  five  different  ways,  or  otherwise  prevents  investi- 
gation and  patient  study,  he  is  injured,  and  not  benefited. 
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A  cube  and  the  various  species  of  parallelopipeds,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  a  child)  very  much  to  his  aid,  in  getting  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct idea  of  the  elementary  principles  of  solid  measure  ;  and  may 
dispel  darkness  from  every  step  of  his  future  progress,  in  the  men- 
suration of  solids,  whether  of  wood,  timber,  bricks,  walls,  or  of  cis- 
terns, casks,  bins  or  any  other  kinds  of  containing  vessels.  The  light 
which  they  thus  throw  upon  the  subject  at  the  outset  of  the  pupd's 
prepress,  and  the  aid  which  they  render  in  his  future  investigations, 
may  and  ought. to  impart  to  him  both  courage  and  strength  m  grap- 
pling with  tlie  most  abstruse  and  difficult  principles  of  the  science  of 
geometry.  But  if  by  the  abuse  of  them,  they  lead  the  pupil  to 
suppose,  that  all  geometrical  science  consists  in  measuring  a  few 
blocks,  they  check  effort  and  weaken  intellect. 

The  Infant  School  System  has,  by  abuse,  produced  some  evil 
with  much  good.  It  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  our  common  school 
system,  which  produces  some  good  and  much  evil.  The  common 
school,  by  withdrawing  the  child  from  everything  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  and  invigorate  the  mind,  too  often  cramps  its  ener- 
gies, and  impairs  its  independence.  The  infant  school,  calculatbg 
principally  upon  excitement,  surrounds  the  child  with  pictures, 
amuses  it  with  stories,  and  soon  brings  the  mind  into  such  a  state 
as  not  to  be  able  to  act  at  all,  except  when  stimulated  with  exter- 
nal machinery.  The  one  is  hence  calculated  to  benumb,  the  other 
to  dissipate  the  mind.  The  proper  course  undoubtedly  lies  be- 
tween them.  A  portion  of  the  infant  school  machinery  is  needed 
to  awaken  interest  and  encourage  edbrt.  A  portion  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  is  needed  to  cultivate  patience,  and  to  give  the 
power  of  long  continued  effort. 

The  picture  sysiem  which  is  so  much  the  order  of  the  present 
day,  undoubtedly  produces  some  good,  but  it  must  unavoidably  pro- 
duce immense  evil.  Children,  and  adults  too,  are  comine  to  feel 
that  they  cannot  read  a  book  or  a  paper  which  is  not  filled  with 
'  pretty  pictures.'  But  who  ever  heard  of  a  person  acquiring  a 
strong  or  well  disciplined  mind  by  looking  at  pictures  ?  is  it  not 
evident  that  stimulants  of  this  kind  produce  an  effect  upon  the  in- 
tellect and  heart,  resembling  that  of'  alcohol  upon  the  body  ? 
When  such  excitements  become  necessary  for  intellectual  effort, 
the  mind  does  not  move  by  its  own  inherent  power,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  or  extraneous  stimulants,  and  is  consequently  in  a 
diseased  state. 

If  then  the  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  are  sometimes 
carried  so  far  as  to  defeat  the  object  they  are  intended  to  promote, 
it  becomes  a  serious  and  most  important  question,  how  far  they 
can  be  introduced  for  the  advantage  of  the  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion.    On  that  question,  it  may  perhaps  be  safe  in  nearly  every 
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case,  to  be  governed  by  one  principle ;  which  is^  to  aim  at  encour- 
aging and  invigorating  effort.  All  the  facilities,  and  all  the  aid  a 
mind  can  receive  to  induce  and  enable  it  to  increase  its  own  efibrts, 
will  probably  prove  salutary :  the  moment  a  mind  begins  to  depend 
upon  the  facilities  afforded  it,  rather  than  upon  itself,  its  efforts  are 
unpaired,  and  its  growth  checked.  A  distinguished  teacher,  and 
president  of  a  college,  defined  genius  to  be  '  the  power  of  making 
eflbrts.'  The  most  distinguished  statesman  of  our  republic,  once 
very  modestly  replied  to  some  inquiries  made  by  a  friend  respect- 
ing himself,  that  if  he  was  superior  to  most  others  in  anything,  it 
was  in  his  power  of  fixing  and  confining  his  mind  to  a  given  sub- 
ject for  a  long  time.  In  other  words,  in  his  making  vigorous  and 
long  continued  efforts.  The  same  remark  was  long  since  made  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  power  is  undoubtedly  the  essence  of  in- 
tellectual energy,  wherever  it  is  found.  Of  course,  whatever  tends 
to  give  a  mind  that  power  over  itself,  is  calculated  to  answer  the 
legitimate  and  highest  purposes  of  education.  Whatever  tends  to 
draw  away  the  mind  from  itself,  and  to  lead  it  to  depend  upon  for- 
eign aid,  whether  it  be  in  a  multiplicity  of  teachers,  voluminous 
libraries,  scientific  or  illustrative  apparatus,  beautiful  pictures,  or 
fictitious  or  real  stories,  can  hardly  fail  to  defeat  the  great  purposes 
of  education  —  to  impair  the  intellects  they  are  intended  to 
strengthen,  and  to  dissipate  the  minds  they  are  designed  to  sober 
and  dignify. 

A  few  cases  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  some 
aid  to  the  young  mind,  particularly,  in  obtaining  clear  conceptions 
of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  subjects  presented  for  its  ex- 
amination. A  gentleman,  not  long  since,  took  up  an  apple  to  show 
a  niece,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  studied  geography  several 
years,  something  about  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  earth.  She 
iooked  at  him  for  a  few  minutes,  and  said  with  much  earnestness ; 
'Why,  uncle,  you  don't  mean  that  the  earth  really  turns  round,  do 
you  ? '  He  replied,  *  But  did  not  you  learn  that  several  years 
agp  ? '  '  Yes,  Sir,'  she  replied,  '  I  learned  it,  but  I  never  knew  it 
before.'  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  young  lady  had  been  labor- 
ing several  years  on  the  subject  of  geography,  and  groping  in  al- 
most total  darkness,  because  some  kind  friend  did  not  show  her  at 
the  outset,  by  a  globe  or  an  apple,  that  '  the  earth  really  turned 
round.' 

It  is  related  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  that  a  gentleman,  while  attend- 
ing an  examination  of  a  school,  where  every  question  was  an- 
swered with  the  greatest  promptness,  put  some  questions  to  the  pu- 
pik  which  were  not  exactly  the  same  as  found  in  the  book.  After 
numerous  ready  answers  to  their  teacher  on  the  subject  of  geogra- 
phy, he  asked  one  of  the  pupils  where  Turkey  was.  She  an- 
swered rather  hesitatingly,  '  In  the  yard^  with  the  poultry.* 
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Three  or  four  years  ago,  a  gentleman  $oId  a  right  of  some  water 
for  carrying  a  mill.  The  quantity  first  agreed  upon,  was  a  stream 
which  could  be  discharged  through  a  two-inch  tube.  When  asked 
what  he  should  charge  for  the  quantity  which  would  pass  through 
a  four-inch  tube,  he  answered,  twice  the  price  of  the  other.  The 
purchaser  of  course  obtained  four  times  the  water  for  twice  the 
money,  as  a  tax  upon  the  seller's  ignorance;  which  a  glance  at  a 
diagram  might  have  removed. 

It  was  staled  in  one  of  the  most  respectable  newspapers  in  Bos- 
ton* a  few  days  since,  that  London  was  seven  miles  long  and  five 
miles  wide ;  and  allowing  for  its  irregular  shape,  was  ^  eighteen 
miles  squared  It  was  meant  that  it  contained  eighteen  square 
miles.  If  the  editor,  when  a  school  boy,  had  glanced  at  a  simple 
diagram,  he  would  have  learned,  that  in  eighteen  miles  square, 
there  are  324  square  miles. 

Mistakes  equally  gross  with  those  above,  are  occurring  by  thou- 
sands every  day,  and  all  for  the  want  of  a  familiar  illustration  of 
the  elementary  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  common  practi- 
cal sciences.  How  few  in  our  schools,  or  among  farmers  and 
mechanics,  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
cubic  or  solid  inch,  or  foot,  or  mile  !  And  Until  a  person  has  a 
clear  conception  of  that  original  elementary  idea  in  solids,  how  can 
be  move  one  step  on  the  subject,  except  by  groping  in  midnight 
darkness  ?  And  how  is  he  to  gain  a  conception  of  that  idea,  ex- 
cept by  some  familiar  practical  illustration  ? 

Examples  might  be  mentioned,  almost  without  number,  of 
wasted  strength,  and  lost  effort,  both  by  children  and  adults,  firom 
the  want  of  clear  conceptions  of  a  few  elementary  principles, 
which  they  might  obtain  by  a  glance  even,  at  some  appropriate 
illustrations ;  but  we  cannot  add. 

We  have  time  only  to  remark,  that  the  machinery  of  education 
is,  in  our  opinion,  important  and  necessary  to  encourage  and  invig- 
orate efibrt,  by  giving  the  abstract  principles  light,  and  interest,  and 
truth ;  and  while  used  as  a  help  merely  for  the  operations  and 
success  of  the  more  curious  machinery  of  intellect  and  heart,  it 
produces  good  ;  but  the  moment  it  is  used  as  a  dependence,  it  pro- 
duces evil.  And  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that,  like  most  other 
good  things,  both  in  the  external  and  internal  worid,  it  is  often  so 
abused  as  to  become  an  evil,  rather  than  a  blessing. 

*  We  believe  this  statement  wm  originally  derived  from  9omt  foreign  magasine ; 
—  perhaps  Frazer's. 
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Art.  V.  —  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
(First  Annual  Report,) 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  several  gentlemen  of  Boston,  who  had 
^n  engaged  for  some  time,  in  efforts  to  introduce  impro?ement8.in 
ifereoce  to  Sacred  Music,  became  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
ans  of  Mr  Lowell  Mason,  since  president  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Dciety,  and  editor  of  their  collection  of  music,  but  at  that  time 
indent  in  Savannah.  During  a  visit  to  this  city  he  was  induced  to 
sliver  a  lecture  on  church  music,  which  was  heard  with  great  in- 
rest ;  was  published  soon  after,  and  passed  to  a  second  edition. 
fter  Mr  Mason's  return  to  Savannah,  measures  were  immediately 
ken  to  obtain  his  aid  and  direction  in  the  execution  of  their  plans ; 
tiposals  were  made  to  him  to  remove  to  Boston,  which  were  finally 
(cepted,  and  he  arrived  here  with  his  family  in  July,  1827. 
Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  enterprise,  it  was  the  ultimate  design 
'those  engaged  in  it,  to  form  an  association  whose  object  should 
I  to  devise  and  execute  extended  measures  for  the  cultivation  and 
gprovement  of  sacred  music.  While  this  plan  has  been  kept  steadily 
t  Tiew,  constant  efforts  have  been  made  to  cultivate  musical  talents, 
•  improve  musical  taste,  and  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  com- 
anity  upon  the  subject,  by  the  instruction  of  choirs,  adult  schools, 
id  juvenile  classes,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Mason. 
These  measures  were  in  progress  in  1830,  when  a  lecture  on  Vocal 
[mic  was  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,* 
iostrated  by  the  performance  of  Mr  Mason's  pupils,  which  opened  to 
KMe  interested  in  this  subject,  a  wider  and  more  important  field  of 
leration  than  they  had  before  contemplated.  From  this  lecture  it  ap- 
Mrs,  that  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  vocal  music  is  one  of  the 
ranches  of  common  school  instruction,  and  that  it  is  there  generally 
iDsidered  as  necessary  as  reading  and  writing,  and  is  regarded  as  an 
dispensable  qualification  for  an  instructor.  In  consequence  of  such 
sneral  and  early  attention  to  the  subject,  this  important  portion  of 
iblic  worship  can  be  suitably  performed  by  the  whole  congregation. 
at  in  addition  to  this  advantage,  music  of  a  chaste,  and  elevating 
oral  character  has  been  introduced  to  a  great  extent,  and  with  the 
ippiest  effect,  especially  among  children  and  youth,  as  the  com- 
mionofthe  fire-side,  and  the  play-ground.  In  Switzerland,  this 
especially  the  case.  It  was  observed  that  it  was  the  favorite 
(Creation  of  the  young,  especially  of  the  poor ;  that  it  was  a  cheering 
>iDpanion  in  many  of  their  labors,  and  a  substitute  for  drinking  and 
ot  in  their  social  meetings. 

[The  Report  here  contains  an  extract  from  the  Annals  of  E^uca* 
on  for  May,  18^33,  from  p.  197  to  201,  describing  the  state  of  musi- 
il  instruction  in  Europe.] 

*  On  Vocal  Music  as  a  branch  of  Education  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Boston : 
[illiard.  Gray,  &  Co. 
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Mr.  Woodbridge  brought  with  him  the  work  of  Nageli  and  Pfeiffer 
and  Kobler  on  elementary  instruction,  the  cards  for  class  instruction, 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  and  the  juvenile  music  of  Nageli  and 
Pfeifier,  together  with  that  collected  for  the  institution  at  Hofwyl.  He 
communicated  the  system  and  the  music  first  to  Mr  £.  I? es,  of  Hartford, 
(Conn.)  under  whose  direction  the  first  classes  in  this  country  were 
taught  on  the  new  plan,  and  examinations  and  concerts  held,  which 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  skilful  musicians,  thai  the  chikl- 
ren,  even  of  an  infant  school,  were  capable  of  attainments  in  scien- 
tific  and  practical  music,  which  had  been  deemed  impossible.  The 
same  works  were  subsequently  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Mason,  who 
adopted  the  system  of  instruction,  and  carried  it  into  effect  by  a 
course  of  laborious  instruction,  given  gratuitously  to  large  juvenile 
classes.  The  results  were  fully  exhibited  in  the  Juvenile  Concerts 
of  1832  and  1833,  to  the  delight  of  large  audiences.  To  aid  in  the 
extension  of  juvenile  music,  a  small  collection  of  social  and  moral 
songs,  chiefly  from  the  German,  were  published  by  Messrs  Mason 
and  Ives,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Juvenile  Lyre,'  which  has  be&k 
widely  circulated.  Two  elementary  books  have  been  published  by 
Mr  Ives,  based  on  the  same  principles  of  instruction.  Another  ele- 
mentary work  is  now  preparing,  by  Mr  Mason,  embracing  the  sys- 
tem, in  a  more  complete  form,  with  the  most  recent  improvements  of 
the  German  teachers. 

In  view  of  the  wide  and  important  field,  which  is  now  opened,  it 
was  resolved  during  the  last  winter,  to  establish  an  association  which 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  for  our  country  the  advantages  derived 
from  vocal  music  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  should  secure 
the  services  of  competent  persons  devoted  to  this  object.  Aflcr  some 
informal  consultations,  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  1833, 
and  an  institution  organized  under  the  name  of  The  Boston  Acad- 
emy OF  Music. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  designate 
the  objects  to  which  the  labors  of  the  Academy  should  be  directed. 

[The  report  of  this  Committee  (which  we  should  be  glad  to  insert, 
did  our  limits  permit,)  points  out  most  clearly  the  wjde  field  before 
them,  and  the  multitude  of  objects  to  be  accomplished,  in  order  to 
place  music  in  its  proper  rank  in  our  country.] 

The  Academy  can  hope  to  accomplish  but  few  of  these  objects  at 
once  ;  but  in  order  to  commence,  as  efficiently  as  possible,  a  series  of 
efforts  for  their  attainment,  the  government  of  the  Society  divided 
themselves  into  a  number  of  Committees,  each  of  which  was  devoted 
to  some  special  branch  of  labor. 

In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  action  afforded  by  a 
charter,  the  Academy  subsequently  petitioned  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts for  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  petition  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  the  objects  of  the  Academy 
were  stated  ;  and  by  their  recommendation  the  Academy  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  in  April,  1833. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Academy  was  to  engage    Mr  Mason 
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t  telinquish  a  lucrative  situation  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  his 
hole  time  to  the  instruction  of  classes.  The  rapidly  increasing  de- 
land  for  his  labors  soon  obliged  them  to  elect  an  associate  professor, 
[r  Webb,  then  organist  at  St  Paul's  Church,  was  accordingly  appointed 
>  this  office, —  a  gentleman  whose  superior  musical  talents  and  edu- 
ition,  and  his  cordial  adoption  of  the  new  system  of  instruction,  as 
ell  as  his  elevated  views  in  regard  to  the  objects  and  style  of  vocal 
lOsic,  furnish  the  best  ground  for  reliance  on  his  aid. 
In  order  to  excite  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  public,  two 
ifenile  Concerts  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1833,  at  which  the  per- 
nnances  were  exclusively  by  the  pupils  of  Mr  Mason.  The  repeti- 
m  of  both  was  called  for,  and  the  crowded  and  attentive  audiences 
ife  ample  evidence  of  the  satisfaction  which  was  felt. 
The  committee  on  juvenile  and  adult  classes  have  procured  con* 
anient  rooms,  under  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church,  for  the  exclusive 
le  of  the  Academy,  and  a  juvenile  class  has  been  formed  there 
ader  the  direction  of  Mr  Mason,  of  400  pupils.  They  have  also 
igaged  the  chapel  of  the  Old  South  church  for  two  afternoons  in 
le  week,  for  a  class  of  100  pupils,  under  Mr  Webb.  These  schools 
re  free  to  all  children,  no  other  condition  being  required  of  the  pu- 
ib  than  that  they  be  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  engage  to  continue 
I  the  school  one  year.  Mr  Webb  has  also  commenced  a  juvenile 
diool  at  Cambridgeport,  and  Mr  Mason  has  established  others  at 
alem  and  Lynn,  containing  about  150  pupils  each,  and  an  adult 
am  at  Salem  of  equal  size. 

Bat  the  Academy  are  particularly  gratified  with  the  result  of  the 
BNrts  to  introduce  vocal  music  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
urtroction  in  schools.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  committee 
I  this  subject,  that  the  plan  was  first  adopted  in  the  Mount  Vernon 
ihofA  and  the  Monitorial  School  of  Mr  Fowle,  both  of  females,  and 
[r  Thayer's  school  for  boys,  in  Chauncey  Place,  in  each  of  which 
lere  are  100  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  twice  a  week  in  vocal 
asic.  Instruction  is  also  given  bv  the  professors  of  the  Academy 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  in  the  schools  of  Mr  Hayward  and 
100  Raymond,  Chestnut  St.,  in  Miss  Spooner's  school  in  Montgom- 
j  Place,  and  in  the  Academy  at  Cambridgeport.  The  whole  num* 
>r  of  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  Academy  exceeds  1500.  In 
I  these  classes  and  schools  deep  interest  is  felt  in  the  suliject,  and 
the  mode  of  instruction  ;  and  surprise  is  oflen  expressed,  even  by 
O0e  who  are  familiar  with  the  ordinary  musical  instruction,  at  the 

21e  illustration  of  subjects  which  they  had  never  attempted  to 
irstand,  and  at  the  exhibition  of  important  principles  to  which 
ej  were  entire  strangers.  The  Academy  look  with  peculiar  pleas- 
•  at  these  results,  as  the  indication,  that  in  this  part  of  the  commu- 
tj  the  value  of  this  acquisition  will  soon  be  fully  realized,  and 
'ery  parent  will  be  solicitous  to  have  his  children  taught  vocal  mu- 
&  aa  a  regular  branch  of  education ;  not  merely  as  an  agreeable 
xomplishraent,  much  less  as  a  means  of  attracting  admiration,  but 
I  a  valuable  exercise  for  strengthening  the  lungs  of  the  young,  and 
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guarding  them  against  disease ;  as  an  innocent  and  rational,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  improving  amusement,  as  a  means  of  cheering  and 
gratifying  others ;  and  above  all,  as  a  preparation  for  making  the 
praise  of  God  glorious  in  families  and  churches. 

In  endeavoring  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  and  admirable 
method  of  instruction  received  from  the  school  of  Pestalozzi,  the 
Academy  are  anxious  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  should  ultimately  be 
made  known  to  every  teacher  in  our  land ;  but  on  the  other,  they  feel 
it  highly  important  that  it  should  not  be  imperfectly  acquired  or  com* 
municated,  that  the  interest  already  inspired  in  this,  subject  may  not 
be  chilled,  nor  the  confidence  already  felt  be  disappointed,  by  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  superficial  teachers.  They  have  therefore 
deferred,  as  the  last  step  of  their  progress,  a  course  of  instruction 
for  teachers ;  but  they  design  to  establish  this,  as  soon  as  there  is 
reason  to  expect  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  to  render  it  useful. 

In  reference  to  publication,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  an 
elementary  work  is  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  comprising  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  instruction ;  and  this,  they  trust,  in  connection 
with  the  *  Juvenile  Lyre,'  will  supply  the  immediate  want  of  teach- 
ers, in  introducing  this  branch  of  instruction,  both  in  musical  and 
literary  schools.  The  professors  intend  to  devote  much  attention  to 
the  preparation  of  works  and  collections  of  music,  social  and  morale 
as  well  as  sacred ;  and  the  Academy  consider  it  an  important  object 
to  supply  the  demand  which  an  increased  interest  in  vocal  music 
may  produce,  with  such  as  is  fitted  to  elevate  the  taste  and  improve 
the  heart,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  gratified  with  the  songs  of  'love  and 
wine,'  which  are  but  too  common,  or  with  the  effeminate  and  cor- 
rupting music  of  the  theatre  and  the  opera. 

In  order  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  the  Acad- 
emy propose  to  collect,  as  speedily  as  possible,  a  library  of  the  most 
valuable  works  on  music ;  and  they  are  enabled  to  begin  this  collec- 
tion with  those  brought  out  by  Mr  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  on  which  the 
previous  and  proposed  publications  are  founded,  —  and  now  presented 
by  him  to  the  Academy. 

In  reference  to  public  concerts,  the  Academy  feel  bound  to  an- 
nounce, that  they  are  anxious  to  have  every  means  taken  to  avoid 
exciting  the  vanity  of  children  by  public  expressions  of  applause,  or 
by  direct  appeals  to  this  passion.  They  are  anxious  to  inculcate 
upou  them  the  principle,  that  this  talent,  like  every  other,  is  to  be 
employed  as  a  means  of  giving  happiness  to  those  around  them,  and 
that  they  are  to  sing  before  others  for  the  same  motive  that  they 
would  offer  them  an  entertainment,  or  any  other  means  of  rational 
pleasure,  in  accordance  with  the  beautiful  maxim  of  President 
Dwight ;  '  The  great  end  of  the  Creation  is  happiness,  and  he  that 
makes  a  little  child  happier  for  half  an  hour,  is  so  far,  a  fellow  worker 
with  God.'  They  would  lead  them  to  regard  it  as  a  duty,  which  they 
owe  in  its  time  and  place,  and  not  an  exhibition  which  they  are  to 
make,  to  gain  the  admiration  of  their  friends,  or  excite  the  envy  of 
their  companions.  The  concerts  which  have  been  hitherto  given, 
have  excited  new  interest  and  new  confidence  in  the  promotion  of 
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onuical  educatioiiy  and  they  hope,  without  deleterious  effects  upon 
the  children. 

In  considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  Academy  find  much 
reason  for  encouragement.  They  have,  indeed,  only  entered  the 
field  of  their  labors ;  but  the  success  of  their  efforts,  thus  far,  has 
mirpassed  their  expectations.  It  encourages  them  to  believe  that 
they  may  be  able  to  do  something  towards  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  powerful  instrument  in  educating  our  youth,  and  improving  our 
•dolt  population,  and  in  rendering  this  important  part  of  public  wor- 
■hip  more  worthy  of  its  exalted  object,  and  better  fitted  to  elevate 
the  feelings,  and  inspire  the  devotion  of  Christian  assemblies. 

As  this  association  does  not  consist  of  professional  musicians,  it 
differs  entirely  from  those  which  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  musical  exhibitions,  although  they  fully  appreciate  the  usefulness 
of  these,  when  properly  conducted,  in  elevating  the  standard  of 
musical  taste  ;  nor  do  they  attempt  particularly,  the  improvement  of 
their  own  members.  I'heir  object  is  rather  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
of  music,  in  its  most  beneficial  forms  throughout  the  community ;  and 
the  whole  income  which  may  be  derived  from  classes,  concerts,  sub- 
•O'iptions,  and  donations  will  be  devoted,  by  the  terms  of  their 
charter,  to  the  extension  of  vocal  music  among  the  teachers  and 
aehoois  of  our  country. 

With  these  objects  in  view,  the  Academy  look  with  confidence  to 
the  enlightened  friends  of  education  for  approbation  and  aid  in  their 
.undertaking,  and  they  rely  with  still  more  confidence,  on  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  upon  a  plan,  whose  ultimate  design  is  to  promote  the 
honor  of  his  name,  and  the  advancement  of '  that  kingdom,  which  is 
righteousness,  and  peace,  in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men.' 

George  Wm.  Gordon, 

Boston,  July  Sd,  1833.  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at  the  RepresenU- 
tives'  Hall  in  Boston,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  of  August  next,  at  9  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  the  session  will  continue  until  the  27th. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  the  choice  of  officers  will  take  place ; 
the  Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Wro.  Sullivan,  of  Boston; 
and  a  lecture  on  *the  Education  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers,'  by  S.  R. 
Hall,  of  Andover,  Mass.  A  public  discussion  will  then  be  held  on  *  the 
relative  importance  of  the  development  of  the  faculties  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  as  objects  of  Elementary  Education.' 

On  Friday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  *  on  Emulation  as  a  motive  to 
exertion  in  Schools,'  by  Rev.  Leonard  Withington,  of  Newbury,  Mass.;  on 

*  Primary  Education,^  by  Rev.  Gardiner  B.  Perry,  of  Bradford,  Mass. ;  and 

*  on  Menial  Philosophy  applied  to  Instruction,'  by  A.  A.  Baker,  of  Ando- 
ver, Mass. :  —  and  a  discussion  will  take  place  on  the  importance  of 
Phrenology  to  a  teacher. 

On  Saturday,  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  *  the  best  methods  of  Digci- 
pline  for  the  youn^,'  by  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins,  Bishop  of  Vermont ;  on 

*  the  Importance  of  JVa/uroZ  History,  and  the  modes  of  pursuing  the  study/ 
by  Dr  J.  B.  Flint,  of  Boston ;  and  on  *  the  importance  to  parents  and 
teachers  of  a  knowledge  of  Human  Physiology,  by  Dr  E.  Reynolds  of 
Boston.  A  discussion  will  take  place  on  the  question  — '  How  may  the 
evils  of  too  long  confinement  to  the  school-room  be  prevented  ?' 

On  Monday,  the  22d,  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  'the  Method  of 
Jacotot,''  by  Geo.  W.  Greene,  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I. ;  on  *  the  best 
method  of  teaching  the  Ancient  Languages,^  by  Prof.  Alpheus  S.  Packard, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine ;  on  '  the  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of 
Ancient  Jirt,  to  those  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  Classical  In- 
struction,' by  H.  R.  Cleaveland,  of  Boston  ;  and  on  '  the  best  modes  of 
teaching  Geography,*  by  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  Boston.  A  discussion 
will  take  place  on  the  expediencv  of  Bodily  Punishment  in  Schools. 

On  Tuesday,  lectures  will  be  aelivered  *  on  the  mode  of  teaching  Elocu- 
tion,* by  Dr  Jonathan  Barber,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  'on  the  best  mode  of 
teaching  Natural  Philosophy,*  by  Prof.  B.  Hale,  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H. ;  and  'on  the  danger  of  unsafe  or  useless  Innovation,  and 
the  indication  of  any  present  tendency  to  this  evil  in  our  country,'  by  E. 
A.  Andrews,  late  oJ*  New  Haven,  Conn.,  now  of  Boston.  The  question 
will  then  be  discussed,  '  In  what  way  can  the  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction do  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  Education  ?' 

A  lecture  will  be  delivered,  at  such  time  as  may  be  found  most  con- 
venient, on  the  *  new  mode  of  teaching  Music,  compared  with  the  old,'  by 
Lowell  Mason,  Professor  in  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 

The  following  subjects  for  discussion  have  also  been  selected  by  the 
Directors,  and  may  be  called  up,  at  any  time  during  the  session  not  other- 
wise occupied ;  viz : 

The  proper  combination  of  oral  and  experimental  instruction  and  lessons 
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Smn  text-hooka,  and  the  ftdvantages  that  have  beea  experienced  from  the 
Uflbrent  modes  in  ose  ; 

7*be  expediency  of  awarding^  medals ; 

The  introduction  of  mantud  labor  schools ;  and 

The  practicability  of  having  a  board  of  literary  gentlemen,  not  members 
yf  the  school  committee,  to  conduct  examinations  in  schools. 

8uch  are  the  preparations  made  for  this  meeting  of  the  Institute. 

The  panic  which  prevailed  last  year  in  relation  to  the  cholera,  prevent- 
ed many  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  been  present,  from  attending 
Jie  meeting,  thus  making  the  audience,  and  the  number  of  lectures  de- 
livered, smaller  than  usual. 

Happily  no  cause  of  present  apprehension  exists,  iLnd  the  attendance 
nay  be  expected  to  be  greater  than  common,  from  the  disappointment  of 
last  year. 

l^he  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Institute,  —  the  necessity 
)f  advancing  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  by  introducing  a  higher  stand- 
ird  and  requiring  a  more  complete  preparation  among  its  members,  and 
hw  rendering  apparent  to  the  community  the  great  value  of  thoroughly 
MQcated  teachers,  —  the  desirableness  of  giving  teachers  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  freejy  communicating  new 
news  and  modes  of  instruction  as  they  are  introduced,  —  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  discussion  of  various  systems,  and  the  accumulation  of  facts 
fhnn  numerous  independent  observers,  and  the  thence  consequent  improve- 
ment in  the  objects,  the  course,  and  the  means  of  instruction,  and  in  the 
raalifications,  character  and  activity  of  teachers, —  these  causes  still  exist, 
rhey  act  and  will  continue  to  act,  with  unabated  energy. 

Much  has  certainly  been  done  towards  accomplishing  the  objects  of  the 
Institute.  The  Society  itself  has  unquestionably  done  much.  The  ne- 
cessity of  full  preparation  for  the  business  of  teaching  is  every  day  more 
ifvparent  and  more  generally  acknowledged.  Young  men  of  talents  are 
looking  forward  to  it  with  predilection,  as  their  profession.  Departments 
Ebr  the  special  preparation  of  teachers  are  contemplated  in  several  col- 
leges, and  in  some  already  established. 

The  advantage  and  satisfaction  of  mutual  acquaintance  amons;  teachers 
fkom  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  felt.  The  utility  of  the  Insti- 
tute is  recognised  in  the  existence  of  the  numerous  societies  with  similar 
objects,  which  have  been  formed  since  its  organization. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  and  in  what  way  can  the  objects  of  the 
Institute  be  better  accomplished  than  by  the  active  and  intelligent  codp- 
ention  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  ?  How  can  they  become 
acquainted  with  each  other  and  be  made  to  perceive  the  excellencies  or 
ieficiencies  of  systems  and  methods,  but  by  personal  conference,  by  meet- 
ing, and  bringing  together  the  conclusions  of  observations  and  experience, 
-^by  feeling  and  communicating  the  sympathy  of  common  wants  and 
eommon  pursuits  ? 

To  all  interested  in  education,  especially  to  members  of  school  com- 
mittees, and  to  those  already  entered  or  about  to  enter  into  the  work  of 
instruction,  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  presents  an  occasion  which  ought 
not,  without  urgent  necessity,  to  be  neglected. 
By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

C.  DUROIN, 

Recording  Secrekary. 
Boston,  July  19, 1833. 
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Bristol  Collsoiats  Institution. 

We  hare  received  a  pamphlet  erabracing  an  account  of  tbia  InatitntioD, 
from  which  we  derive  the  following  brief  description  of  its  leading  featnreit 
which,  though  not  wholly  peculiar,  are  worthy  of  record. 

This  Institution  is  located  at  Cliflon,  or  China  Retreat,  three  mUei 
below  Bristol,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  above  Philadelphia.  It  has  ex- 
tensive and  commodious  buildings,  with  a  landed  estate  of  about  380  acres 
of  excellent  soil,  under  high  cultivation.  The  Institution  is  divided  into 
three  departments  ;  1st,  the  College  proper,  of  four  cku$es  correspond- 
ing with  tho  four  years  of  the  collegiate  course ;  2d,  the  Academical 
Department,  and  3^,  the  Select  Preparatort  School.  A  prominent 
object  of  the  Institution  is  to  fit  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministiy,  yet 
otners  are  not  excluded. 

The  course  of  Instruction  in  each  department  is  intended  to  be  thorough 
and  complete.  We  observe  that  in  the  senior  class,  the  Constitution  <if 
ike  United  States  is  made  a  branch  of  study;  —  and  that  the  Seriptwret 
are  studied  throughout  the  whole  course.  No  student  is  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  department  without  having  it  expressly  understood  that  he  in- 
tends to  go  through  the  whole  course  of  four  years. 

In  every  department  three  hours  of  manuu  labor  a  day,  at  gardening, 
printing,  book-binding,  or  some  other  employment,  is  required,  for  whidi 
they  are  paid  ;  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  period  of  labor  may  be  ex- 
tended to  five  hours.  No  person  is  admitted  to  the  Institution  without  a 
distinct  pledge,  that  he  will  cheerfully  and  regularly  comply  with  these 
conditions.  They  are  also  required,  in  all  cases,  to  bind  themselves 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  during  their  continuance. 

Teachers'  Societt,  of  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  the  *  Hickorv  Nut'  of  Thomaston,  Georgia,  that  a  meet- 
ing of  Teachers  was  convened  at  Athens  on  the  10th  of  June  last,  which 
continued  in  session  two  days.  —  Several  interesting  essays  were  read 
on  various  subjects  connected  with  education ;  some  bf  which  were  written 
by  ladies.  Much  important  business  was  brought  before  the  Society.  Fe- 
male education  and  Manual  Labor  Schools  were,  however,  the  leading 
topics.  Various  subjects  were  freelv  discussed,  many  important  facts  anl 
much  valuable  information  collected,  which  were  calculated  to  be  highly 
beneficial  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  profession  of  teaching.* 

Western  Female  Institute. 

A  school  under  this  title  has  been  recently  established  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  by  Miss  Beecher,  the  well  known  Principal  of  the  Hartford  Female 
Seminary,  and  her  sister,  and  on  the  same  general  principles  of  aiming  at 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  rather  than  at  mere  acquisitions  and 
accomplishments.  The  number  is  limited  to  30  pupils,  and  two  ladies 
of  experience,  besides  the  two  superintendents  of  the  school,  are  devoted 
to  their  education.  To  aid  in  Physical  Education,  Calisthenics  are  adopt- 
ed as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  exeip ise,  and  instead  of  the  practice  of 
some  schools  (which  we  confess  has  sometimes  excited  a  smile  and  some- 
times a  sigh),  of  allowing  but  Jive  minutes  to  this  daily  session,  we  are 

*  A  Terr  interasting  meeting  of  the  frienda  of  common  Bchooli,  hat  been  reoaotljr  held  in  New 
York.    We  have  onlj  room,  at  preaent,  to  annoaace  tlie  fact. 
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mtified  to  learn  that  half  an  hour  is  devoted  to  it  etch  half  day. 
It  18  rendered  attractive  by  music,  and  serves  at  the  same  time  as  a  lesson 
in  musical  rhythm.  We  are  assured  by  those  who  have  tried  both,  that 
it  is  a  far  more  efficient  means  than  dancinpr,  for  improving  the  form  and 
the  manners,  without  any  of  its  evils.  We  hope  tMs  institution  will  prove 
M  valuable  as  that  established  at  Hartford. 

Brewster's  Optics. 

We  are  ^tified  to  see  the  first  American  edition  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster's treatise  on  Optics,  published  by  Carey,  Lea,  &  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  new  and  extraordinary  facts  discovered  by  Brewster,  espe- 
eially  on  the  polarization  of  light,  are  here  presented  in  connection  with 
thb  science  with  the  clearness  and  simplicity  characteristic  of  this  author, 
and  in  a  form  accessible  to  every  student. 

Natural  Histort  of  Fishes. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  Massachusetts,  by  Dr  Smith,  is  just 
published  in  beautiful  style,  by  Allen  &  Ticknor.  It  is  not  only  a  most 
mteresting  work  to  an  ordinary  reader,  but  will  furnish  valuable  materials 
for  instruction  to  every  teacher,  especially  in  our  seaport  towns.  We 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  such  books  will  form  a  part  of  the 
every-day  reading  of  our  schools,  and  children  will  not  be  compelled  to 
TMort  to  the  most  ignorant  men  in  society  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
character  and  uses  of  the  plants  and  animals  around  them. 


NOTICES. 

Key  to  History.  Part  2d.  The  Hebrews.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
Boston.    Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon,  1833.    12mo.  pp.  136. 

ThiB  is  the  second  part  of  a  work  we  noticed  some  time  since,  intended  to  form 
a  guide  to  a  complete  course  of  historical  studies  in  original  authors,  it  cunsists 
oim  series  of  questions  on  the  Scriptures,  Josephus,  Jabn,  and  Mailer,  by  which 
m  connected  account  is  obtained  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the  destiuc- 
tfon  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  preceded  by  an  account  of  Sacred  Geography.  We  have 
expressed  our  full  conviction  of  the  utility  of  the  plan  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  foithfulness  of  the  execution.  This,  how- 
ever, is  simply  a  8cient}fie  history,  without  any  reference  to  those  religious  asso- 
ciations and  instructions  with  which  it  is  connected  in  the  Scriptures.  We  think 
it  highly  useful  to  one  who  kas  already  studied  it  in  this  form,  as  giving  a  scienti- 
fic arrangement  of  facts ;  but  we  question}  with  regard  to  young  persons,  whether 
It  is  expedient  thus  to  *  put  asander*  what  Divine  authority  has  united.  We 
appreciate  too  highly  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  willing  that  this  reve- 
ImoD  of  childbocS,  as  fully  adapted,  in  its  leading  features,  to  the  infantile  state  of 
Individuals,  as  it  was  to  that  of  the  nation  to  whom  it  was  given,  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  level  in  the  early  associations  of  youth,  with  the  stories  of  Greece  and 
Borne,  or  the  annals  of  modem  empires. 

We  learn  that  Miss  Peabody  oroposes  to  establish  permanently  a  historieal 
$dkool,  already  commenced,  in  wnich  this  mode  of  instruction  shall  be  adopted, 
iilastrated  by  lectures.  We  think  such  a  coarse  will  be  of  great  value  to  those 
wlio  wish  to  become  familiar  with  this  interesting  branch  of  knowledge,  so  imper- 
Ibctly  taught  even  in  our  best  schools ;  and  we  are  sure,  no  one  wul  regret  Uie 
time  redeemed  for  such  a  purpose.  We  see  not  why  the  work  before  us  may  not 
serve  as  a  complete  guide  to  such  a  coarse  in  every  village  circle. 
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The  Teacher,  or  Moral  Inilaence  employed  in  the  Inttmction  and 
Government  of  the  Young ;  intended  chiefly  to  assist  young  teachers  in 
organizing  and  conducting  their  schools.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  late  Principal 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  Femde  School,  Boston^  Mass.  Bostoo :  Pierce  & 
Parker,  1833 ;  12mo.  pp.  293. 

We  have  never  visited  a  school,  whose  spirit  and  character  produced  so  delight* 
ful  an  impression  upon  us,  as  that  superiDteuded  by  Mr  Abbott  We  should  not 
know  where  to  begin  or  to  stop  in  describing  this  woik;  but  we  can  give  no  higher 
commendation  than  to  say  that  it  presents,  in  the  most  familiar  and  interestioc 
manner,  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  these  results  were  produced,  and 
may  be  reproduced  by  any  one  who  will  act  with  the  spirit  and  the  faithfuloesi 
of  the  author.  We  coosider  it  invaluable  to  every  jroong  teacher.  Would  that  it 
might  be  read  and  practised  upon  until  the  multiplied  nurseries  of  impatieoee 
and  envy,  and  strife,  and  evil  speaking,  which  exists  among  our  schools,  shall  be 
converted  into  saoctuaries  of  peace  and  joy ;  and  sources  of  virtue  as  well  ai 
knowledge.  We  cannot  forbear  to  mention  one  trait  which  pervades  the  whole 
system,  and  which  was  admirably  described  by  a  venerated  friend  and  correspon- 
dent, now  deceased.*  *Lovt  your  pupiU*  said  he  to  a  well-educated  teacher,  joit 
entering  a  school,  <  and  you  will  6nd  little  difficulty  in  governing  them.' 

Introduction  to  the  Eclectic  Reader,  a  selection  of  famHiar  lessons  de- 
signed for  common  schools.  By  B.  B.  Edwards,  Editor  of  the  American 
Quarterly  Register.    Boston.    Perkins  &  Marvin,  1833.    12mo.  pp.  168. 

We  find  in  this  work,  the  same  exhibition  of  industry,  and  judgment,  and  taste, 
which  we  admired  in  the  Elclectic  Reader.  The  same  spirit  pervades  it  It  is.a 
christian  spirit,  which  will  distinguish  it,  in  its  character  and  influence,  from 
those  which  aim  at  a  sphere  above  or  aside  firom  all  religion,  and  prepare  it  Id 
exert  a  positive  influence  of  the  highest  value,  where  they  would  be  merely 
negative.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  discover  nothing  which  would  displeise 
any,  unless  it  be  those  who  consider  it  improper  to  communicate  to  Pagan  natiooi 
the  most  valuable  knowledge,  the  noblest  gift  of  Heaven  which  we  possess.  It 
is  rich  in  selections  from  Jane  Taylor,  Miss  Martineau,  Miss  Gould,  and  Bryant, 
Gallaudet  and  others,  who  know  how  to  present  truth  apd  beauty  in  an  attire  so 
strikingly  simple  as  to  interest  the  child,  while  it  delights  the  man. 

Geographical  Copy  Book,  consisting  of  Outline  and  Skeleton  Maps, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  schools,  with  explanations  of  the  nature,  use,  tm 
construction  of  Maps.  By  W.  C.  Woodbridge.  Boston.  Carter,  Hen- 
due  &  Co.  1833.    4to.  25  maps. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  furnish,  in  geography,  something  corresponding  to 
translations  in  the  study  of  a  language,  or  uie  working  of  examples,  in  arithmetic, 
or  the  copy  book  in  writing  from  models.  It  consists  of  twenty  five  outline  and 
skeleton  maps.  The  outline  maps  (sometimes  called  blank  maps)  comprise  all  the 
lines  and  objects  of  an  ordinary  map,  but  no  names ;  and  correspond  to  the  CarUi 
Muettei  (or  dumb  maps)  of  the  French.  These  the  pupil  is  required,  as  a  first 
exercise,  to  fill  up,  from  memory,  country  by  country,  as  he  advances  with  the 
towns  and  names.  Opposite  to  each  outline  map  is  a  skeleton  tnap,  on  which  the 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  only  are  drawn.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with  the  outlines,  he  is  expected  to  transfer  them,  country  by  country,  to  this 
map ;  and  he  is  thus  most  easily  introduced  to  the  important  practice  of  drawing 
from  memory,  without  which  the  teacher  is  never  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  hit 
knowledge,  and  which  will  serve,  like  the  simultaneous  mode  of  recitation  on 
the  slate,  in  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  to  test  the  knowledge  of  a  whole 
class  at  once. 

*  R&r,  Joatoli  Emerson,  lata  of  Weihenfisld  Conn.,  whose  character  as  an  edoeator  it  at* 
tested  bj  hondredi  of  gratelVil  papili. 
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11m  work  b  introduced  by  an  account  of  the  nature  of  maps  which  presents  the 
ibjact  iu  a  manner  more  simple  than  we  have  yet  seen,  and  du'ections  for 
rawing  the  principal  projections.  It  was  prepared  from  the  cooYiction 
lat  such  a  worlc  was  needed,  and  that  the  method  of  study  it  proposes  would 
jBtrihute  materially  to  the  facility  of  gaining  an  accurate  Icnowledge  of  geograph- 
al  studies.  The  maps  are  engraved  on  wood,  and  in  order  to  render  them  as 
(tie  expensive  as  possible  are  printed  on  paper  which  will  receive  ink,  that  it 
lay  answer  the  purpose  of  a  copy-book. 


bmRESPOITDENCE  IN   REFERENCE  TO  THE  FeMALS    CoLLEOE  OF  B06OTA. 

[We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  following  copy  of  a  correspondence 
Btweena  devoted  advocate  of  Female  education  in  this  country,  and  the  Principal 
'the  Female  Colle^  at  Bogota  ;  which  is  another  cheering  indication  of  the 
mpathy  which  we  hope  win  ever  exist  between  the  different  portions  of  our 
Mrtinent  and  in  the  cause  of  humanity.] 

■Letter  to  Sxnora  ^f aria  Isabella  Cardenas,  PRiifCiPAL  or  the 
XKALE  College  at  Bogota. 

Hartford,  Conn.  Nov.  8th,  1832. 

Madam,  —  Separated  as  we  are,  —  hy  broad  leagues  of  earth  and 
:emD,  we  seem  yet  to  be  brought  near  each  other,  by  national  and  in- 
ihectual  sympathies. 

The  republics  of  South  America,  from  the  commencement  of  their 
juggle  against  despotism,  have  been  to  us  objects  of  intense  interest, 
Bd  New  Granada,  by  her  zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  Education,  no  less 
ma  by  her  patriotism,  merits  our  peculiar  admiration.  Is  it  not  remark- 
ble,  that  she  should  thus  have  turned  her  attention  to  the  instruction  qf 
*maUsj  ere  she  had  fully  recovered  from  the  weariness  and  turmoil  of 
nrolution  ?  Other  climes  have  required  ages,  to  discover  the  worth  of 
le  weaker  sex,  —  and  to  vanquish  that  jealous  reluctance  which  exclu- 
ed  them  from  the  temple  of  sciences.  But  your  republic  seems  almost 
ttnitively  to  have  learned  a  lesson  from  Liberty — which  Greece  and  Rome, 
I  kmg  her  pupils  and  worshippers,  never  acquired^  —  the  influence  of  wo- 
Mn  in  modifying  national  obaracter,  and  the  policy  of  preparing  her  for 
>  important  an  agency. 

With  no  common  delight,  I  have  heard  of  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
)ge  for  females  at  Bogota,  and  of  the  illustrious  office  designated  for 
Dunelf,  in  connection  with  it  Thus,  although  a  stranger,  I  have 
mh  animated  by  a  desire  to  address  you,  and  to  welcome  you  to  duties, 
le  oiost  responsible  that  devolve  upon  our  sex. 

The  education  of  those,  who  are  in  their  turn  to  educate  others,  and 
om  the  retired  fountains  of  domestic  privacy  to  send  forth  sweet  or  bit- 
tt  itreamlets,  more  widely  than  the  eye  can  see,  or  the  mind  compute, 
I  a  station  of  high  honor  and  deep  accountability.  The  impressions 
los  made  are  to  be  perpetuated  through  unborn  generations,  and  to  take 
M  on  the  destinies  of  Eternity.  I  can  speak  with  earnestness  of  the 
evtfelt  satisfaction  springing  out  of  such  a  department,  from  the  ezpe- 
ence  of  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life.  To  nourish  the  young 
dndinits  freshness  and  beauty,  with  the  dews  of  knowledge, —  to  re- 
lovethe  excrescences  that  obstruct  its  vigor,  or  mar  its  symmetry,  —  to 
lise  its  tender  buds  to  the  beam  of  Heaven,  —  and  wait  in  prayer  upon 
ttt  God  of  Harvest,  from  whom  alone  is  the  increase,  is  a  hallowed  toil, — 
bounty  *  blessing  him  who  gives,  and  him  who  takes.' 
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I  shall  ever  be  interested,  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  the 
Institution  under  your  charge,  and  of  your  personal  welfare. — Permit  me 
to  eittend  to  you,  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  of  sisterly  regard,  with  the 
wish  that  the  efforts  of  your  country  for  the  intellectual  benefit  of  her  chil- 
dren, may  result  in  her  own  stability  and  glory,  —  and  that  your  own  put 
in  the  labor,  may  receive  a  reward  above  the  fleeting  distinctions  oft 
world  that  perisheth.  L.  H.  S. 


Reply. — TransIiATed  from  the  Spaicish. 

Bogoti,  New-Grmnada,  Jan.  14th,  18S3. 

Madam,  —  The  much  esteemed  letter  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
address  me,  has  excited  in  my  heart  the  purest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
respect.  Your  interest  for  New-Granada  proves  the  nobleness  and  patri- 
otism of  your  illustrious  nation,  the  mistress  of  liberty  and  virtue,  which  de- 
votes herself  so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  her  sisters  in  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica. We  should  be  happy  could  we  gratify  your  generous  desires  by  fol- 
lowing the  excellent  examples  of  that  favored  country. 

The  importance  of  giving  a  finished  education  to  woman,  is  proved  by 
experience.  She  gives  the  primitive  formation  to  the  character  of  the 
citizen.  It  is  to  her,  that  the  first  foundations  of  morality  are  entrusted, 
on  which  the  fabric  of  public  happiness  is  reared.  On  her,  in  no  trifliog 
degree,  depends  the  prosperity  ot  nations.  Yet  her  influence  on  these 
subjects,  has  been  almost  disavowed ;  and  hence  has  been  neglected  the 
instruction  of  a  sex,  which  by  its  vivacity  of  imagination,  and  delicacy  of 
talent,  is  designed  greatly  to  enrich  society,  and  to  contribute  to  the  en- 
joyment of  life.  It  is  a  mistake,  to  suppose  that  on  account  of  the  do- 
mestic employments  of  women,  they  exert  no  influence  beyond  the  walls 
of  their  homes. 

This  republic  however,  bound  in  iron  for  so  many  agea,  under  Spanish 
despotism,  learned,  in  chains,  even  the  necessity  of  extending  instruction 
to  both  sexes,  and  to  all  classes.    Had  it  not  been  for  political  disorder*} 
she  would  have  made  far  greater  progress  in  this  work.    But  the  indo- 
lence of  an  absolute  government,  which  reaped  no  revenue  from  the  pro- 
tection of  knowledge,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered  among  a  peo- 
ple in  a  state  of  revolution,  paralvzed  the  hand  stretched  out  for  the  in- 
tellectual guidance  of  ou  rfair  and  brilliant  ones.  Now  that  order  has  suc- 
ceeded to  anarchy  and  an  enlightened  and  trul^  liberal  administration  btf 
taken  the  disposal  of  our  public  affairs,  education  has  become  the  most  ft- 
vored  object  of  its  solicitude.    In  this  city,  two  Female  colleges  have 
been  already  established,  and  are  in  perfect  operation.    Their  pupils  are 
making  surprising  progress  in  all  the  branches  appropriate  to  their  sex- 
Truly,  no  service  can  be  more  noble  than  that  of  directing  Education* 
The  satisfaction  of  seeing  just  hopes  realized,  of  following  out  the  io* 
provements  which  are  made,  and  of  presenting  to  society  young  ladiefl, 
capable  of  discharging  their  loHy  duties,  is  a  pleasure  known  but  to  few, 
a  pleasure  which  can  only  be  comprehended  in  its  full  extent  by  one  who 
has  tasted  it,  and  fell  that  it  is  a  science  which  ennobles  both  ber  who 
teaches,  and  her  who  learns. 

Be  pleased,  madam,  to  accept  with  kindness,  the  most  sincere  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  for  the  honor  which  you  have  done  me  in  thus  address- 
ing me,  —  for  the  philanthropy  you  show  for  ihe  female  youth  in  New 
Granada,  —  and  for  the  distinguished  friendship  which  you  proffer  me, 
and  which  I  accept  with  all  the  regard  due  to  yourself,  and  to  the  favor 
thus  offered. 
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Art.  I. —  On  the  Stodt  op  Physiology  as  a  Branch  of 

Generad  Education. 

Communicated  to  the  American  Lyceum.  * 
Bt  W1U.IAM  A.  Alcott. 

No  science  is  more  neglected  than  Physiology.  I  use  the  term 
in  a  general  sense,  however,  as  including  much  that  in  strictness 
of  language  belongs  to  anatomy.  The  importance  of  this  science 
to  all  classes  of  mankind  appears  to  me  most  obvious.  The 
wisdom  of  the  injunction,  Knoto  thyself ^  has  been  admitted  for 
ages,  and  yet  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  is  con- 
cerned, the  maxim  is  forgotten  in  practice.  Surely  this  must  be  a 
great  mistake  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  have  influence  in  afiairs 
rahting  to  education. 

Tbe  person  who  should  occupy  a  dwelling  seventy,  eighty,  or 
a  hundred  years,  and  yet  be  unable  to  tell  the  number  of  its  apart- 
ments, or  the  nature,  character,  &c,  of  any  of  its  materials,  —  per- 
haps even  the  number  of  stories  of  which  it  consisted, — would  be 
thought  inexcusably  ignorant.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  medical 
men,  and  here  and  there  an  individual  belonging  to  the  other  pro- 
fesaoDS,  is  there  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  knows  anything 

*  We  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  tbe  author  of  this  Efisay  to  say,  that  it  was  written 
haitily,  by  our  earnest  desire,  in  order  to  bring  this  important  subject  before  the 
American  Lyceum  at  their  meeting  in  May  last ;  and  that  circumstances  hare 
allowed  of  little  revision.— Ed. 
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about  the  elementary  materials  —  the  structure  —  or  even  the  num- 
ber of  apartments  in  the  present  habitation  of  his  mind  ?  But  is 
it  not  strange,  that  during  the  progress  of  a  life  which  is  often  pro- 
tracted nearly  a  hundred  years,  while  we  become  acquainted  wilb 
thousands  of  fellow  beings,  and  millions  of  objects  in  the  vegetable 
and  mineral  world,  we  should  remain  profoundly  ignorant  of  our 
own  physical  frame,  and  die,  even,  without  once  being  introduced 
to  ourselves? 

How  an  education  ever  came  to  be  regarded  as  either  liberal  or 
complete  without  a  knowledge  of  physiology,  is  to  me  inconceivable. 
We  know,  indeed,  what  obstacles  ignorance  and  prejudice  have 
thrown  in  the  way  of  improvement  generally,  and  we  know  how 
these  obstacles  have  always  been  met ;  but  the  question  will  still 
recur :  *  Why  have  individuals  been  found  ready  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  property,  and  health,  and  reputation,  and  life,  for  every 
thing  else  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  themselves  ?' 
/  Is  it  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  human  structure  and  econo- 
my to  gratify  curiosity  or  excite  wonder  ?  There  are  few  who  are 
not  fond  of  natural  science,  in  most  of  its  departments  ;  especially 
natural  history.  And  is  there  no  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  that  animal  which  has  been  represented  as  being,  above  all 
others,  *  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ?'  Does  it  afibrd  no  plea- 
sure to  study  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  stomach  and  liver, 
and  other  organs  concerned  in  changing  a  mass  of  beaten  food  — 
perhaps  some  of  the  coarser  vegetables  —  into  blood  ?  —  Of  the 
heart,  and  arteries,  and  veins,  which  convey  this  fluid,  to  the 
amount  of  three  gallons,  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  once  in  four 
minutes  ?  —  Of  the  lungs,  which  restore  the  half-spoiled  blood  to  its 
wonted  purity,  as  fast  as  it  is  sent  into  them,  and  enable  it  once 
more  to  pursue  a  healthful  cotirse  through  its  ten  thousand  chan- 
nels ? —  Of  the  brain,  and  especially  the  nerves,  which  by  their  in- 
numerable branches  spread  themselves  over  every  soft  part  of  the 
human  system,  (and  some  of  the  harder  parts,)  which  they  can 
possibly  penetrate,  in  such  numbers  that  we  can  no  where  insert 
the  point  of  the  finest  needle  without  piercing  them?  —  Of  the 
skin,  every  square  inch  of  which  contains  the  mouths  or  extremi- 
ties of  a  million  of  minute  vessels?  —  Is  all  this,  I  say,  uninter- 
esting ? 

Is  it  for  want  of  a  connection  with  other  sciences?  Does  it  illus- 
trate none  of  the  mechanical  laws  ?  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the 
joint  by  which  the  head  is  united  to  the  neck  in  a  way  which  hu- 
man art  never  originated,  if  it  could  even  imitate  it?  —  Of  the 
joints  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  which  admit  of  such  numerous  and 
complicated  motions  ?  —  Of  the  structure  and  motion  of  the  lungs, 
and  their  bony  covering;  of  the  heart,  the  muscles,  &c?  Even  the 
wonders  of  the  human  hand,  an  instrument  which  we  constantly 
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put  in  requisitioD,  have  rarely  been  told,  or  its  functions  under- 
stood. 

Have  we  no  interest  in  observing  the  chemical  laws  which,  to 
some  extent,  operate  within  the  system  in  the  formation  and  com- 
bination of  those  fluids  which  we  call  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice, 
the  bile,  the  pancreatic  fluid ;  —  in  the  changes  of  food  into  chyme, 
of  chyme  into  blood,  of  blood,  or  the  particles  which  it  holds  in  so- 
lution, into  solid  masses  ; —  in  the  change  which  the  blood  under- 
goes ill  the  lungs,  and  manv  other  mysterious  processes  ? 

Above  all,  is  there  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention  in  the  manner 
by  which  that  unknown  principle  which  we  call  life,  is  able  to  re- 
sist — often  successfully,  for  seventy  or  eighty  years, —  the  tendency 
of  the  solids  and  fluids  to  decomposition  and  putrefaction,  and  the 
delicate  membranes  of  the  body  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere,  resting  upon  them  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  ?  Is  there  no  wisdom  displayed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  so  complicated,  and  yet  so  wonderful  a  machine,  and  in  en- 
dowing it  with  the  power  of  retaining  an  average  heat  of  96  or  98 
degrees,  whether  the  surrounding  atmosphere  be  heated  to  iOO 
degrees,  or  cooled  to  32,  or  even  to  a  much  lower  point  ?  Is 
there,  moreover,  no  mental  discipline  involved  in  the  study  of 
physiology  ?  Is  it  the  exclusive  province  of  mathematical  science 
to  invigorate  and  discipline  the  mental  powers? 

Hall  the  labor,  to  speak  quite  within  bounds,  of  every  educator 
of  our  race,  from  the  mother  and  infant  school  teacher  to  the  ma- 
gistrate and  the  minister  of  religion,  is  lost,  and  worse  than  lost,  for 
want  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  subject.  When  I  say  thorough, 
however,  I  only  mean  so  far  as  we  go.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
every  educator  needs  to  be  a  Haller,  a  Richerand,  or  a  Magendie. 
But  I  repeat  it,  so  far  as  an  individual  goes  in  the  study  of  physi- 
ok^,  whether  he  study  the  character  and  functions  of  one  organ  or 
ten,  let  him  understand  his  subject.  A  little,  that  is,  a  superficial 
knowledge,  is  justly  regarded  as  '  a  dangerous  thing ;'  and  the  more 
so  in  proportion  to  its  practical  value,  if  understood  thoroughly. 

If  man  is  ever  to  be  elevated  to  the  highest  and  happiest  con- 
dition which  his  nature  will  permit,  it  must  be,  in  no  small  degree, 
by  the  improvement,  I  might  say  the  redemption,  of  his  phy- 
sical powers.  But  knowledge,  on  any  subject,  must  always  pre- 
cede improvement. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  nature,  structure,  powers 
and  purposes  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  more  than  to  any  other 
single  cause,  that  so  much  mischief  is  done  to  the  young  by  excess, 
or  impropriety  in  eating  and  drinking.  Not  that  correct  informa- 
tion on  this  point  would  lead  at  once  to  correct  practice  ;  but  no 
reform  can  be  expected  until  there  is  a  conviction  of  its  necessity ; 
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for  we  cannot  appeal  to  the  conscience  with  any  fair  prospect  of 
success,  so  long  as  that  conscience  remains  unenlightened. 

To  show  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  for  diffusing  physio- 
logical science,  I  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  a  little  on  this  topic. 

Error  in  eating  and  drinking  is  among  the  most  pernicious  evils 
of  this  country  ;  and  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  influential  in 
retarding  improvement.     Dr  Caldwell,  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity—  and  on  this  point  he  is  by  no  means  alone  —  believes 
that  the  indiscretions  practised  in  supplying  infants  with  food  is  tbe 
principal  reason  why  they  are  less  healthy  than  the  young  of  the 
inferior  animals.     *  We  conGne  our  young  domestic  animals/  says 
he,  '  to  simple  fare,  and  supply  them  with  it  in  measured  quantities, 
and  they  remain  healthy,  thrive  on  it,  and  attain  perfection.     But 
we  allow,  and  even  entice  our  children  to  eat  everything;  and 
the  only  limit   imposed,  as  to  quantity,  is  the  extent  of  their 
craving.'     And  not  satisGed  with  this,  he  might  have  added,  we 
contrive,  by  giving  them  high  seasoned  and  too  stimulating  food 
and  drink,  to  excite  their  sated  appetites  still  more. 

This  error  is  committed,  and  extensively  too,  by  millions  of  our 
race.  In  truth,  no  person  is  wholly  exempt  from  its  mischievous 
influences.  We  call  ourselves  rational  beings,  and  yet  even  at  adult 
age,  we  take  our  food  —  an  act  on  which  much  of  our  comfort  and 
usefulness  depend — like  beings  of  mere  appetite.  In  common 
with  many  of  the  unrestrained  animals  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  as  below  us,  we  often  eat  almost  as  long  as  we  are  able 
to  swallow  food,  pass  a  few  hours  in  dreamy  dulness,  and  then 
shake  oflTour  torpor  to  surfeit  ourselves  again.  Thus  the  stomach 
is  unreasonably  oppressed,  and  diseased  action  necessarily  ensues. 
And  if  the  stomach  and  other  organs  concerned  in  digestion  be- 
come diseased,  the  whole  system  feels  it,  and  receives  injury  in  two 
ways.  1.  The  supply  of  chyle  becomes  either  deGcient  or  ex- 
cessive in  quantity,  and  always  inferior  in  quality  ;  and  when  the 
chyle  is  imperfect,  the  blood  must  necessarily  be  so.  2.  The 
brain  and  nerves,  and  other  organs^  sympathise^  as  it  is  termed, 
with  the  disturbed  or  diseased  organs  of  digestion,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  when  the  latter  suffer,  the  former  suffer  with  thera. 
Hence  the  doctrine  that,  '  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,'  is  as  true  in  physiology  as  in  morals.  In  both  these 
ways  the  constitution  is  gradually,  though  perhaps  for  several 
years  imperceptibly,  undermined ;  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  the 
individual  must  sooner  or  later  '  wither  like  a  plant  whose  sap  is 
poisoned,  and  its  roots  enfeebled  in  their  nutritive  functions.' 

But  farther ;  Does  the  infant  exhibit  any  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness ?  It  is  at  once  attributed  to  hunger,  and  the  supposed  infalli- 
ble remedy  is  mstantly  administered.     Its  mouth  is  stopped,  its 
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fretting  silenced,  and  its  stomach  gorged  to  satiety,  till  it  even 
runs  over  with  food. 

*  This  practice/  says  the  respectable  writer  whom  I  have  recently 
mentioned,  '  can  scarcely  be  called  less  than  criminal ;  and  the  re- 
cord of  its  effects,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  is  appalling  to  humanity. 
Feeble  health,  severe  and  often  loathsome  disease,  vacant  idiocy, 
raving  madness,  death  and  degeneracy,  mak^  but  a  part  of  the 
account.  All  acknowledge  that  human  beings  die  in  myriads  from 
improper  feeding,  but  it  does  not  yet  seem  very  generally  under- 
stood that  the  race  degenerate  from  the  same  cause.  *  Yet  the 
latter  result  is  as  certain  as  the  former.  That  which  kills  many 
and  sickens  a  much  larger  number,  must  injure,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  constitutions  of  all  who  indulge  in  it.  An  excessive 
devotion  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  continued  through  a  line  of 
several  generations,  never  fails  to  produce  degeneracy.  It  gives  to 
the  animal  part  of  man  a  preponderance.  Hence  it  has  often  been 
observed  that  the  descendants  of  royal  and  imperial  houses,  accus- 
tomed from  the  cradle  to  luxurious  living,  lose,  in  time,  all  the 
higher  attributes  of  humanity,  and  become  pampered  animals. 
The  reason  is  plain.  They  are  exercised  chiefly  in  animal  em- 
ployments, —  eating  and  drinking  being  one  of  them.  Hence 
their  animal  organs  gain  an  ascendancy  over  those  of  a  nobler  order.' 

Were  we  to  watch  over  the  diet  of  our  children  with  as  much 
solicitude  as  an  intelligent  agriculturist  watches  over  the  young  of 
bis  domestic  animals,  instead  of  '  d.egenerating,'  as  Dr  C.  expresses 
it,  or  even  remaining  stationary,  our  race  would  greatly  improve. 
Our  organization  would,  in  time,  be  better ;  our  powers,  generally, 
of  a  higher  order;  and  their  condition  happier.  But  instead  of 
doing  this,  on  the  contrary  we  often  consign  infants  to  the  feeding 
of  those  to  whose  care  and  skill  we  should  hardly  be  willing  to 
entrust  a  calf!  And  the  consequence  is  well  known.  Man  de- 
generates, while  the  breed  of  our  domestic  animals  improves.  Let 
our  course  of  conduct  be  reversed,  and  we  shall  reverse  the  result. 
Men  will  improve,  and  cattle  degenerate  —  a  far  more  auspicious 
indication  of  that  long  looked  for  period  in  the  history  of  our  world 
when  man  and  the  most  powerful  and  even  ferocious  animals  are  to 
dwell  together  in  harmony,  than  is  afforded  by  our  present  and  in- 
creasing physical  inferiority,  and  consequent  mental  and  moral  im- 
becility. But  the  morning  star  that  must  usher  in  this  day  of  real 
improvement,  and  lead  man  to  the  highest  and  happiest  condition 
of  which  he  is  susceptible,  by  shedding  light  around  and  within 

*  Od  this  point,  the  language  of  Solomon  often  recurs  to  my  mind :  <  Because 
sentence  against  an  eyil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  ^e 
SODS  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil.' 
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him,  and  under  God  leading  him  home  to  himself^  is  physiology, 
or  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  nature. 

Parents  are  warned  of  the  danger  of  compressing  the  chest. 
They  are  told  that  the  free  action  of  the  lungs  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  purify  the  blood,  which  otherwise  would  soon  become  unfit 
for  the  support  of  life,  and  indeed  poisonous ;  and  are  assured  by 
those  to  whose  advice  they  are  accustomed  to  look,  —  in  some  cir- 
cumstances with  entire  confidence  —  that  just  in  proportion  as  this 
action  is  restrained,  the  blood  must  necessarily  be  imperfect.  But 
what  ideas  do  they  receive  by  the  phrase,  *  motion  of  the  lungs  ? ' 
Does  one  parent  in  a  hundred  ever  think  of  any  other  motion  than 
what  is  produced  by  mere  bending  of  the  body  ?  In  performing 
even  this  movement,  they  know  that  corsets  are  a  hindrance.  But 
of  any  motion  beyond  this,  they  have  not,  generally,  the  remotest 
conception.  That  there  is  a  pair  of  muscles  between  each  two 
ribs,  and  that  the  whole  bony  cavity  has  at  every  breath  a  triple 
and  peculiarly  complicated  motion,  forward,  sideways  and  upward, 
and  that  tight  dresses  impede  all  these  movements,  and  cause  the 
lungs,  when  they  swell  to  receive  the  air  which  we  inhale,  to 
crowd  upon  and  disturb  the  operations  of  the  organs  lying  in  con- 
tact below,  is  what  few  parents  perceive.  If  any  explanation  has 
ever  been  attempted,  it  has  been  but  partially  understood,  for  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  employed ;  and  what  is  explained 
under  these  disadvantages  is  soon  forgotten.  But  let  it  be  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  skeleton,  or  what  is  better,  by  that  which  is 
denominated  the  recent  subject,  and  no  person  will  —  for  no  parent 
can  —  ever  forget  it.  Then  we  might  make  our  appeals,  at  least 
to  the  Christian  portion  of  the  community,  —  I  mean  to  those  who 
have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  improvement,  —  with  a  little  hope  of 
reaching  the  conscience,  and  of  leaving  an  impression. 

When  the  physician  goes  farther,  however,  and  speaks  of  the 
remoter  though  no  less  certain  injuries  to  which  the  system  is  ex- 
posed from  compression  of  tfie  chest,  on  account  of  the  sympathies 
of  other  organs  with  the  lungs,  especially  those  which  constitute  the 
digestiv(j  system,  and  that  peculiar  apparatus  of  one  half  of  our 
race  which  is  designed  for  the  continuance  of  the  species,  he  still 
uses,  to  every  practical  purpose,  an  unknown  tongue  ;  and  though 
his  uninformed  hearers  may  seem  to  understand  and  approve  his 
doctrines,  of  this  he  may  be  assured,  that  no  hold  has  been  taken 
of  their  feelings  which,  alone,  will  ever  lead  to  any  important  change 
in  practice. 

Still  less,  trained  as  we  now  are,  do  parents  feel  the  force  of  any 
arguments  derived  from  a  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  generations 
that  are  to  follow  them,  whose  every  characteristic  of  body  or  mind 
is  to  be  afiected  by  themselves  and  their  conduct ;  and  whose  hap- 
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piness  roust  be  graduated  by  the  measure  of  attention  which  we,  of 
the  present  generation,  pay  to  the  development  of  our  physical 
frames.  Dr  Rush  supposed  that  merely  as  friends  of  our  country  ^ 
we  ought,  in  the  formation  of  all  our  habits,  as  well  as  in  every  in- 
dividual action,  to  have  a  wise  and  sacred  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  hundredth  generation  that  may  succeed  us ;  and  he  believed 
that  we  were  no  more  to  be  justiGed  in  doing  or  neglecting  to  do 
anything  which  should  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  species,  how- 
ever remotely,  than  if  the  effects  of  our  conduct  were  confined  to 
the  very  next  generation.  He  probably  supposed  that  the  evils 
which  are  entailed  on  our  ofispring  by  excessive  or  improper  eat- 
ing Qr  drinking,  or  by  improprieties  in  dress,  affected  every  suc- 
cessive generation;  and  unless  corrected,  must  continue  to  be 
transmitted  —  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  continuance  of  the  same 
habits  and  causes  which  begun  the  mischief, —  until  our  physical 
natures  shall  be  greatly  degenerated.  And  is  not  this  doctrine 
sounid?  But  if  so,  is  it  not  to  a  community,  as  Christians,  that  the 
appeal  is  strongest  ? 

Could  mothers  once  be  enlightened  on  this  subject,  we  ha- 
zard nothing  in  predicting  that  they  would  see,  in  its  proper  light, 
the  danger  that  exists,  and  to  which  their  own  sex  are  peculiarly 
exposed.  And  were  they  convinced,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
tbey  would  not  be  wanting  in  that  moral  courage  which  is  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  meet  and  oppose,  by  example,  those  customs  or 
habits  which  fashion  may  have  imposed  upon  us ;  but  which,  unless 
counteracted  by  an  enlightened  Christian  influence,  must  continue, 
and  increase  upon  each  generation  that  shall  succeed  us,  till  our 
race  shall  have  greatly  degenerated,  if  not  sunk  to  a  state  of  general 
imbecility  or  downright  idiocy. 

I  have  thus  given  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  importance  of 
a  general  knowledge  of  human  physiology.  Examples  might  be 
multiplied,  almost  indefinitely.  I  might  speak  of  the  inefficacy  of 
all  rules  laid  down  for  the  cultivation  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the 
other  senses,  as  well  as  for  their  due  preservation.  To  do  all  that 
is  desirable,  would  be  to  present  a  whole  system  of  physiology ;  a 
result  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  hasten,  but  which,  of 
course  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose. 

Much  is  said  of  the  importance  of  exercise  in  order  to  preserve 
the  system  in  a  healthy  state;  and  of  the  evils,  to  which  those 
muscles  and  organs  are  exposed  which  are  not  brought  into  appro- 
priate action.  But  what  ideas  are  generally  enteilained  of  muscular 
action  J  Does  one  individual  in  ten  know  what  a  muscle  or  an 
organ  is? — We  speak  of  changes  of  the  human  constitution, — 
perhaps  at  particular  periods  of  life ;  and  caution  parents  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  to  which  the  system  is  exposed  in  these  circum- 
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stances ;  but  what  definite  ideas  do  most  parents  obtain  on  these 
points  ?  How  few  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  the  intentions  of 
nature  in  effecting  these  changes  !  So  far  are  they  from  watching 
over  the  young,  in  this  respect,  and  giving  them  timely,  necessary 
and  valuable  information,  how  few  even  know  that  such  information 
is  necessary  ?  How  many  healthy  youths  have  become  sickly 
adults,  —  burdens  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  society  for  life- 
nay,  how  many  lives  have  actually  been  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
knowledge  of  themselves  !  These  remarks  apply,  in  some  measure^ 
to  both  sexes.  How  many  are  over-tasked,  either  in  body  or 
mind,  at  a  period  when  nature  demands  the  expenditure  of  the 
whole  amount  of  physical  and  mental  energy  in  completing  the 
individual^  and  preparing  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  ail  the  duties 
which  the  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  impose.  The  evils  which  result 
to  our  race  from  ignorance  in  these  respects,  are  positively  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  not  denied  that  from  some  unaccountable  (but  cer- 
tainly reprehensible)  cause  or  other,  few  parents  act  in  confonnity 
to  the  light  which  they  already  possess  on  this  subject ;  but  it  is 
also  believed  that  a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  between 
parents  and  children  in  regard  to  their  whole  nature  and  destiny 
can  never  exist,  until  the  former  are  made  to  perceive  its  neces- 
sity, by  being  supplied  with  the  appropriate  information. 

How  stiange  it  is  that  a  single  parent  should  be  found  willing  to 
trust  her  child  to  mere  accident,  wiihout  giving  her  one  word  of 
information  on  topics,  on  the  right  understanding  of  which  so  much 
of  health,  of  happiness  —  and  I  may  say,  reputation*- depend! 
But  if  a  single  instance  of  the  kind  is  unaccountable,  what  shall  we 
say  of  thousands  of  such  instances? — Who  would  commit  a  vessel 
freighted  merely  with  merchandize  or  produce,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  winds  and  waves  and  other  dangers  of  the  sea,  not  only  without 
a  compass  or  helm,  but  destitute  even  of  a  pilot?  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  set  the  y9ung  *  adrift '  on  '  the  world's 
wide  sea '  in  a  condition,  (so  far  as  the  point  in  question  is  con- 
cerned) no  less  lamentable.  In  these  circumstances,  can  anything 
else  be  reasonably  expected  but  shipwreck?  There  is  danger 
enough  when  a  good  pilot  is  procured  and  every  possible  precau- 
tion taken  ;  but  where  everything  is  neglecied,  destruction  would 
seem  to  be  almost  inevitable. 

And  let  me  say,  however  startling  the  conclusion,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  young  is  almost  inevitable.  Not  an  instanta- 
neous destniction,  moral  or  physical,  ii  is  true ;  but  what  is  often 
more  dreadful,  a  lingering  one.  There  are  very  few  individuals  to 
be  found  who  do  not  sometimes  yield  to  indulgences  or  excesses, 
either  at  the  solicitation  of  their  own  appetite  or  in  compliance 
with  the  customs   which  prevail  around  them,  the  tendency  of 
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which  IS  to  diminish  their  vigor,  if  not  to  innpair  their  health  for  life. 
I  am  just  DOW  speaking  of  errors  in  diet,  drink,  exercise,  &c.  with- 
out tne  remotest  reference  to  those  grosser  errors  to  which  I  wish 
it  was  no  part  of  my  duty  to  advert.  On  the  latter  subject  I  might, 
however,  say  much,  did  my  limits  permit.  I  might  speak  of  the 
prevalence  of  solitary  as  well  as  social  vice,  in  boarding  and  high 
schools,  —  and  even  in  loo  many  instances  in  colleges.  There  is 
too  much  evidence  that  some  of  these  supposed  sources  of  moral 
purity  are  little  more,  to  many  of  their  inmates,  than  hotbeds  of 
physical  and  moral  pollution  —  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efibrts  which  instructors,  at  this  period  of  their  pupils'  age,  and 
under  the  circumstances  which  often  exist,  can  possibly  make. 
Some  striking  facts  might  here  be  presented,  did  my  limits  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  permit ;  enough,  at  least  to  awaken  every 
teacher  and  parent  to  renewed  effort  to  devise  means  for  meeting 
this  tremendous  and  increasing  evil.  * 

It  is  not  supposed  that  a  knowledge  of  physiology  would  be  the 
means  of  correcting  either  common  or  gross  errors  at  once.  But 
what  I  contend  for  is,  that  until  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  human  frame  becomes  so  common  that  every  parent  and 
teacher  can  perceive  how  every  abuse  of  the  constitution  must, 
of  necessity,  sooner  or  later  bring  punishment  upon  him  who  com- 
mits it,  or  upon  his  posterity,  no  radical  or  effectual  reformation 
can  be  expected.  There  must  be  a  familiarity  on  these  subjects, 
between  parents  and  children,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever  yet  existed; 
and  the  child  must  be  trained  to  see  the  sword  of  the  avenger 
stretched  out  by  permission  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  against  every 
form  of  abuse  of  that  body  which  was  intended  to  be  a  ^  temple  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;'  and  of  its  every  passion  and  appetite.  In  my 
own  estimation  we  have  no  other  safeguard.  Let  this  be  effectu- 
ally tried.  If  this  fail,  it  will  then  be  early  enough  to  sit  down  in 
despair. 

On  the  subject  of  medical  quackery,  and  the  means  of  removing 

*  This  process  of  undermining  the  health*  and  destroying,  or  rather  preventing 
physical  vigor,  ofleu  begins  much  earlier  than  is  suppos^.  It  is  no  doubt  has- 
tened by  '  evil  communications ;'  I  mean  by  having  the  imagination  early  filled 
with  improper  ideas  by  vicious  companions ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  I  have  even 
known  parents  themselves  to  indulge  in  conversation  before  their  children,  which 
instead  of  giving  them  real  and  valuable  information,  and  teaching  them,  on  thtM 
point,  to  respect  themselves,  only  tended  directly  to  excite  a  kind  of  pruriency 
which  themselves  would  most  deeply  regret,  if  they  understood  what  its  conse- 
quences were. 

It  is  not  the  direct  influence  of  parental  error  alone,  that  forms  for  the  succeed- 
ing generation  feeble  and  enervated  bodies ;  but  every  vice  of  youth  has  the  effect 
to  weaken  the  proeeny  of  an  individual,  should  such  progeny  ever  arise.  When 
wUI  this  great  truth  be  known,  felt,  and  acted  upon !  When  will  it  be  disUnctly 
and  universally  understood,  that  every  error,  at  every  age,  necessarily  entails 
evil  on  those  who  follow  us,  not  merely  to  the  <  third  and  fourth  generation,*  but 
till  <  time  shall  be  no  longer  !* 
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it,  much  might  be  said.     It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  opinio& 
is  beginning  to  be  received,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  couDte^ 
act  it,  but  by  diffusing  physiological  science.     If  it  be  true,  as  has 
recently  been  asserted  by  the  president  of  one  of  our  western  col- 
leges, in  reference  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  that  *  every  half- 
educated  young  physician  who  succeeds  in  getting  a  reputable  share 
of  practice,  must  have  rid  the  world,  rather  prematurely,  of  some 
dozen   or  twenty  individuals,'    then  the  evils  of  this  species  of 
quackery  are  certainly  extensive.     For  there  is  everywhere  too 
strong  a  disposition  to  prefer  the  ignorant  and  assuming,  though 
young  practitioner,  to  the  modest,  the  intelligent,  and  the  experi- 
enced: the  half-educated  to  the  few  whose  education  has  been 
more  worthy  of  a  responsible  profession.     But  this  disposhion,  so 
universal,  has  its  foundation  in  ignorance,  and  can  only  be  counter^ 
acted  by  knowledge. 

Let  physiology  shed  its  light  on  the  face  of  society,  and  medical 
quackery  will  soon  disappear.  The  stream  cannot  flow  after  its 
sources  are  dried  up,  or  the  noxious  weed  flourish  where  it  cannot 
find  a  pabulum.  If  duly  informed,  men  will  learn,  in  time,  to  trust 
less  to  those  who  are  not  worthy  of  their  confidence,  and  more  to 
those  who  are.  They  will  be  belter  able  to  estimate  their  own 
strength ;  to  know  how  far  they  can  safely  go  in  prescribing  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  when  to  seek  professional  advice. 
They  will  escape  both  extremes  ;  that  of  contemning  medical  ad- 
vice and  aid,  and  that  of  relying  upon  it  on  every  trifling  occasion: 
of  which,  however,  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous. 

If  mothers  understood  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  physical 
frame,  they  could  not  surely  subject  their  infants  to  that  abuse  so 
often  witnessed  of  giving  them  anodyne  medicines  habitually  — 
elixirs,  laudanum,  cordials,  he.  They  must  perceive,  from  the 
nature  of  the  stomach,  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  system,  that  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  actual  disease,  they  cannot  escape  being  injured 
by  them.  But  in  their  present  ignorance  of  physiology,  it  often 
happens  that  if  they  do  not  see  immediate  evil  effects  arise  from  a 
thing  they  will  not  believe  all  the  physicians  in  the  world,  who  may 
forewarn  them  of  future  and  certain  evil.  The  belief  that  twenty 
or  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  for  example,  given  daily  to  a  young 
child,  may  be  pernicious,  and  yet  a  very  small  dose  of  the  same 
substance  be  innocent,  is  an  error  which  a  knowledge  of  physiology 
would,  at  once,  eradicate.  • 

The  case  is  much  the  same  with  errors  in  food,  drink,  dress,  ex- 

*  A  few  cases  may  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  A  family  often  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  were  uncommonly  healthy  and  vigorous,  were  dosed  with 
elixir  daily,  because  they  cried  rather  more  than  was  agreeable.  The  dose,  as 
if  usual,  was  increaaed  until  they  were  two  or  three  years  of  age,  when  it  was 
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ercise,  he.  The  evil  consequences  are  pointed  out  by  physician9> 
but  many  will  not  believe.  They  perceive  the  evils  it  is  true,  but 
they  attribute  them  to  other  causes.  Or  if  the  evil  do  not  tmwic- 
diately  appear,  they  think  it  never  will.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  medical  world  passes  for  nothing  with  such  persons ;  and 
especially  where  appetite,  or  humor,  or  fashion  happen  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  mass  of  testimony. 

An  opinion  has  gained  currency  J0  the  world,  and  especially 
among  the  sex  who  rule  it,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  call  for  a  physician, 
as  long  as  we  can  possibly  get  along  without.  This  opinion  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  which  involves  the  yearly  loss  of  many  lives, 
—  but  I  know  of  little  advantage  derived  from  it  to  any  class  of  the 
community  but  sextons, 

'Prevention  is  better  than  cure,'  is  a  maxim  of  obvious  wisdom, 
but  why  it  should  be  deemed  inapplicable  in  the  present  case,  and 
applicable  everywhere  else,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  Let  me  be 
distinctly  understood.  I  am  no  advocate  for  indiscriminate  dosing, 
but  quite  the  contrary.  But  I  am  well  assured  that  the  popular 
fear  that  if  we  send  for  a  physician,  he  will  make  us  sick,  is  foolish 
and  unreasonable.  Generally  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  select  an 
individual  in  whom  we  can,  or  ought  to,  confide.  And  it  is  fully 
believed,  that,  taking  things  as  they  are,  for  one  that  is  made  sick 
by  the  physician,  ten  die  by  neglecting  to  call  him  in  season. 

Mothers  are  apt  to  think  themselves  the  best  physicians,  especially 
for  their  own  children.  There  are,  indeed,  occasional  exceptions 
to  the  truth  of  this  remark,  for  there  are  some  who  fall  into  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  error,  and  run  for  the  physician  perpetually. 
We  shall  seldom  find  persons  of  the  last  class,  however,  who  will 

|rradua11y  discontiniiecl,  and  no  evil  confeqnences  immediately  appearing,  the  mo- 
ther supposes  the  practice  to  be  not  only  innocent,  but  useful ;  and  recommends 
it  to  her  friends.  But  these  children,  some  of  them  now  thirty  years  of  age,  do 
not  retain  that  degree  of  vigor  which  their  edrly  activity  seemed  to  promise,  and 
which  has  been  common  with  their  ancestors.  With  most  of  them  there  is  al- 
ready so  much  of  a  declension  as  to  give  rise  to  expressions  of  surprise  that  it 
could  happen.  Now  I  do  not  affirm  that  this  premature  loss  of  vigor  and  activity 
was  produced  by  an  early  and  free  use  of  elixir,  but  only  that  no  mother,  under 
fuch  circumstances,  ought  hastily  to  conclude  her  practice  was  innocent;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  endeavor  to  spread  it,  in  defiance  of  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  leads  them  to  very  different  conclusions. 

Another  lady,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  gnve  her  infants  laudanum  to  keep 
them  quiet,  while  she  could  labor.  And  almost  every  one  of  those  children  are 
obviously  possessed  of  very  inferior  intellects;  anil  many  of  them  possess  very 
little  energy  of  character;  and  there  is  no  other  obvious  cause  of  accounting  for 
the  fact,  than  by  supposing  that  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  laudanum. 

But  the  evil  of  these  pernicious  practices  sometimes  appears  more  immed  ately. 
A  healthy  child  was  dosed  with  laudanum  to  keep  it  quiet,  beginning  with  one 
drop  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  dose,  ti'l  at  the  age  of  six 
months  this  treatment  produced  epileptic  fits,  from  which  it  recovered  with  very 

Seat  difficulty.     I  doubt,  however,  whether  the  mother  could  be  made  to  beUeve 
e  child  was  injured  by  the  laudanum,  even  now  ! 
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steadily  follow  a  prescription,  for  if  the  medicine  should  escape  the 
charge  of  containing  some  fancied  poison,  and  being  thrown  into 
the  Gre,  its  effects  will  probably  be  neutralized  or  counteracted  by 
errors  in  diet,  drink  or  exercise.     But  although  I  have  very  little 
conGdence  in  the  ability  of  mothers  to  do  much  withoqt  advice, 
trained  as  they  now  are,  yet  I  am  quite  conGdent  that  their  co- 
operation in  the  plans  of  a  rational  and  judicious  physician  is  indis- 
pensable.    Yet  they  can  never  be  made  to  perceive  the  importance 
of  this  co-operation,  and  of  yielding  their  opinion  to  his,  in  cases 
where  no  immediate  danger  is  perceived,  so  long  as  their  ignorance 
of  the  human  frame  and  the  laws  which  govern  it  shall  continue. 
And  however  heterodox  the  opinion  may  seem  to  many,  it  b  ge- 
nerally in  cases  where  immediate  danger  is  not  very  great,  that  med- 
ical advice  is  most  useful. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  repeat  it,  parents  —  and  mo- 
thers in  particular,  on  whom  so  much  of  our  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  well-being  depend  —  must  have  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology. Of  the  redemption  of  man's  physical  nature  without  this 
knowledge,  there  is  very  little  hope.  '  If  this  world  is  ever  to  be- 
come a  happier  and  better  world,'  says  Mr  Flint  in  bis  Western 
Review,  *  woman,  well-educated,  disciplined,  and  principled,  sen- 
sible of  her  influence,  and  wise  and  benevolent  to  exert  it  aright, 
must  be  the  original  mover  in  this  great  work.'  She  must  be  so 
both  by  the  influence  of  example  and  precept. 

She  must  feel  herself  responsible,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the 
physical  welfare  of  those  who  are  entrusted  to  her  care.  Let  her 
remember  that  not  only  the  heahh  and  enjoyment,  but  even  thebeauty 
of  her  children  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  at  her  disposal;  and  beau- 
ty is  not  to  be  despised.  Who  does  not  know  that  intemperance  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  even  intemperate  passions,  injure  the  fea- 
tures? If  they  should  not  produce  a  pimpled  nose,  red  eyes,  or 
livid  or  Gery  cheeks,  they  will  at  least  give  a  dull  appearance  to 
the  eyes,  and  stupidity  to  the  whole  features ;  and  there  are  certain 
passions  which,  if  long  indulged,  knit  permanently  the  brow,  de- 
press the  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  thus  render  the  countenance 
disagreeable,  if  not  painful  to  all  who  behold  it. 

The  mother,  I  say,  must  be  instructed  in  this  important  branch 
of  natural  science,  for  in  the  appropriate  management  of  the  di- 
gestive system,  lungs,  heart,  brain,  nerves,  skin,  and  the  senses, 
from  the  earliest  moments  of  infancy,  consists  not  merely"  an 
important  part,  but  in  view  of  its  results  the  principal  part  of 
education.  But  if  so,  then  the  mother,  educated  or  uneduca- 
ted, wise  or  ignorant,  is  the  principal  arbiter  of  human  destiny. 
The  spirit  which  inhabits  this  frame,  is,  beyond  debate,  greatly 
influenced   and   modiGed   by    its   tenement.     For  though   many 
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good  men  have  possessed  miserable  bodies,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  effort  on  their  own  part  and  on  the  part  of 
those  around  them,  which  constituted  them  what  they  were,  had  it 
been  aided  by  more  vigorous  bodies,  would  have  made  them  far 
beUer  and  more  efiective  actors  on  the  great  theatre  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

Next  to  the  mother,  a  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  is  impor- 
tant to  the  teacher.  This  is  true,  whether  his  office  be  to  instruct 
merely,  for  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  or  to  educate.  Those  who 
have  their  pupils  constantly  under  their  care,  as  in  some  of  our 
boarding  or  select  schools,  may  be  considered  as  substitutes,  for  the 
time,  for  parents ;  and  any  remarks  which  go  to  show  the  obliga- 
tions which  parents  are  under,  to  understand  the  physical  constitu- 
tions of  their  children,  would  be  equally  applicable  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. 

As  to  those  who  only  instruct  their  pupils  six  hours  of  the  day, 
for  five  days  of  the  week,  and  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  in  a  quarter, 
while  they  are  with  their  parents  or  elsewhere  the  rest  of  the 
time,  it  may  seem  at  first  view,  impossible  they  should  derive  much 
benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  physiology.  Yet  when  we  consider 
the  subject  more  closely,  we  shall  find  such  a  conclusion  premature. 
What  teacher,  who  had  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  animal 
ibnctions,  would  permit  his  younger  pupils,  especially  females, 
to  sit  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  on  a  hard  bench,  without  any  sup- 
port for  the  back  ;  and  suffer  it  to  be  repeated  day  after  day,  mouth 
after  month,  and  year  after  year?  To  say  nothing  of  its  cruelty,  or 
its  tendency  to  disgust  the  pupil  with  school-rooms  and  schools, 
and  by  association,  with  everything  connected  with  them,  is  it  not 
obvious  that  it  greatly  exposes  the  spine,  at  that  tender  age,  to  a 
species  of  curvature  which  may  and  probably  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  evils  afterwards,  and  very  possibly  be  the  means 
of  destroying  life  ?  It  is  well  known  that  suffering  of  the  kind  to 
which  I  refer  is  much  greater  in  amount,  other  things  being 
equal,  in  cities  and  places  where  females  are  subjected  to  the 
unnatural  restraints  of  many  of  our  schools,  than  elsewhere. 

Would  a  teacher  who  knew  the  human  constitution,  and  the 
duinges  which  it  undergoes,  make  no  allowance  for  those  changes 
of  temper  and  feeling  which  are  so  often  their  accompaniment? 
Would  he  expect  his  pupils,  under  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
allude,  to  be  so  far  skilled  in  the  art  of  controlling  their  feelings,  as 
to  appear  cheerful  when  they  are  not  so ;  and  to  prosecute  their 
studies  with  their  usual  zeal  when  they  are  unfit  for  it  ?  Would 
be  regard  every  little  ebullition  of  the  passions,  in  either  of  the 
great  classes  of  his  pupils,  at  a  particular  age,  as  indicating  deter- 
mmed  obstinacy,  or  unalterable  perversity  of  temper? 
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Teachers  must  understand  this  subject,  before  they  are  at  all 
quali6ed  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  chai-acter,  even  for  six  hours  id 
a  day.  They  must  study  the  constitution  of  each  individual  who  is 
committed  to  their  charge.  Some  children  are  fond  enough  of 
study,  but  after  several  hours  con6nement  in  school,  are  apt  to  ex- 
ercise violently,  or  to  excess ;  and  as  the  immediate  consequence, 
(or  reaction,)  manifest  a  disincl'mation  for  their  books  and  lessons. 
Others  eat  too  much,  especially  at  dinner.  Others  load  their 
stomachs  with  colJ  water,  perhaps,  when  heated  with  exercise. 
Let  the  instructor,  who  6nds  his  pupils  eiven  to  occasional  yawning 
and  neglect  of  their  studies,  remember  that  they  have  bodies ;  and 
if  he  understand  in  how  many  ways  the  condition  of  the  body  may 
influence  the  mind,  when  he  is  disposed  to  punish  a  pupil  for  indo- 
lence, either  by  privation,  frowns,  threats,  or  blows,  be  will  often 
find  that  the  real  crime  is  that  of  eating  or  drinking  too  much,  or 
abusing  the  body  in  some  way  or  other.     Many  a  child  has  been 

!)unished  for  laziness,  wlien  if  punished  at  all,  it  should  have  been 
or  intemperance. 

There  are  many  points  of  view  in  which  a  knowledge  of  physi- 
ology is  important  to  the  teacher.  It  will  enable  him  to  accommo- 
date the  recreations  of  his  pupils  to  their  actual  wants  better  than 
he  could  otherwise  do.  Should  bathing  be  practised,  he  will  be 
able  to  designate  the  proper  hour,  and  manner  of  conducting  it; 
and  to  put  them  on  their  guard  against  any  dangers  to  which  they 
may  be  exposed  in  prosecuting  it.  It  is  only  a  lew  days  since,  that 
the  principal  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  flourishing  seminaries 
for  young  men,  inquired  wiiat  was  the  most  appropriate  hour  lor 
bathing ;  and  on  being  informed  what  general  rules  were  indicated 
by  the  laws  of  the  human  frame,  acknowledged  that  he  had  hitherto 
permitted  his  school  to  bathe  immediately  after  tea.  Now  this  is 
one  of  the  worst  seasons  that  could  be  selected,  for  most  persons. 

In  regard  to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  school  rooms,  no 
teacher  will  ever  properly  understand  or  discharge  his  <luty,  until 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  lungs  and  skin 
shows  him  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  what  a  responsibility 
devolves  upon  him.  But  instances  might  be  multiplied  almost  in- 
definitely, which  would  illustrate  the  imperious  necessity  d[  having 
every  one  to  whose  care  the  formation  of  physical  or  moral  cha- 
racter is  concerned,  acquainted,  and  intimately  too,  with  the  hu- 
man constitution,  and  its  relation  to  surrounding  objects. 

It  follows,  of  course,  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  instruc- 
tion either  of  the  young  or  the  old  on  the  Sabbath,  should  not  re- 
main ignorant  on  this  subject.  I  am  much  deceived,  however,  if 
some  of  the  greatest  mistakes  arising  from  ignorance  of  physiology, 
are  not  made  here.     A  minister  might  almost  as  well  wear  out  a 
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fine  pair  of  lungs  in  preaching  to  the  wind,  as  in  attempting  to  gain 
the  attention  of  a  set  of  hearers  who  have  just  eaten  a  hearty  din- 
ner, on  the  Sabbath,  especially  if  they  are  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  progress  of  their  ordi- 
nary occupations.  Would  he  labor  with  any  considerable  hope  of 
doing  good,  his  first  step  must  be  to  try  to  break  up  the  wretched 
custom  of  gorging  ourselves  with  food  on  this  day ;  whether  by  an 
increase  of  variety  to  tempt  the  palate,  or  simply  an  increase  of 
quantity.  Laboring  people  often  say,  they  feel  a  keener  appetite 
on  Sunday  than  on  other  days ;  but  it  arises  rather  from  ennui :  at 
least  it  is  a  morbid  feeling,  and  should  never  be  indulged. 

Where  the  arrangements  for  the  Sabbath-school  instruction  of 
children  and  youth  are  such  that  they  are  kept  almost  constantly 
either  in  the  class,  or  at  public  services,  from  morning  to  evening,  in 
addition  to  the  great  danger  of  disgusting  them  with  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  making  them  skeptics,  there  is  danger  of  injuring  the 
health,  particularly  when  the  pupils  attend,  (as  they  usually  do,) 
other  schools  during  the  week.  For  it  involves,  almost  of  neces* 
sity,  among  many  other  evils,  one  species  of  neglect  which  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  noticed.  Sitting  six  hours  a  day,  seven  day? 
in  the  week,  must,  with  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  in  a  long 
course  of  years,  do  much  to  favor  a  want  of  proper  action  in  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  generally ;  and  though  in  vigorous 
constitutions,  which,  in  early  life  especially,  are  able,  in  part,  to  ward 
off  the  evil,  the  consequences  may  not  for  some  time  be  apparent, 
yet  a  day  of  reckoning  must  come.  Although  *  sentence  against  an 
evil  work  be  not  executed  speedily,'  yet  the  curse  cannot  be  evaded 
forever.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  many  of  the  evils  of  dys- 
pepsia, if  they  do  not  have  their  origin  in  the  neglect  to  which  I 
refer,  are  greatly  confirmed  by  it.  Constipation  is  most  trouble- 
some to  those  dyspeptics,  other  things  being  equal,  who  were  most 
confined  to  the  school  bench  in  early  life. 

The  almost  universal  ignorance  on  a  subject  so  immeasurably 
important,  must  no  longer  be  tolerated.  Something  effectual  must 
be  done,  and  done  immediately.  Where  is  he  who  in  the  spirit 
of  Brougham  —  though  with  but  half  his  influence  —  and  in  view 
of  the  usefulness  of  physiological  science  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, will  determine  that  not  only  every  student  in  our  colleges, 
high  schools,  and  common  schools,  but  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  land  shall  be  enlightened?  Let  him  but  resolve,  and 
the  work  is  half  accomplished. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  *  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Manual  Labor  in  Literary  Institutions,'  a  valuable 
work  recendy  published,  and  every  page  of  which  goes  to  prove 
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the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  our  own  physical  frames,  we  6nd 
the  following  eloquent  language  on  this  subject : 

'  Why  is  not  the  science  of  physiology  taught  in  all  our  colleges? 
Astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  botany  are  not  neglected.  The  students  are  required  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  air  they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the 
fire  that  warms  them,  and  the  dust  they  tread  on.  They  must 
know  something,  forsooth,  about  '^  spots  on  the  sun,"  eclipses, 
**  northern  lights,"  "  meteoric  stones,"  the  "  milky  way,"  the  great 
bear,  the  little  bear,  comets'  tails,  Saturn's  ring,  and  Jupiter's 
moons;  they  must  know  all  about  the  variations  of  the  needle, the 
tides,  the  trade  winds,  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  phenomena  of  earth- 
quakes, thunder,  volcanic  eruptions ;  why  a  stone  falls  doum  rather 
than  up,  and  what  flattened  the  poles.  All  this  is  very  well.  But 
what  do  our  graduates  know  of  the  structure  of  their  bodies,  the 
functions  of  the  different  organs,  and  their  laws  of  relation  ?  Just 
about  as  much  as  the  Peripatetics  did  of  ideas,  when  they  supposed 
them  little  filmy  things  which  floated  off  from  objects,  and  somehow 
wormed  their  way  through  the  senses,  and  finally  stuck  fast  on  the 
pineal  gland  of  the  brain,  much  like  barnacles. 

^  Modern  education  conducts  the  student  round  the  universe ;  bids 
him  scale  the  heights  of  nature,  and  drop  his  fathom  line  among 
the  deep  soundings  of  her  abyss,  compassing  the  vast  and  analyzing 
the  minute  ;  and  yet  never  conducts  him  over  the  boundary  of  that 
world  of  living  wonders  which  constitutes  him  man,  and  is  at  once 
the  abode  of  his  mind,  the  instrument  of  its  action,  and  the  subject 
of  its  sway.  Why,  1  ask,  shall  everything  else  be  studied,  while 
the  human  frame  is  passed  over  as  a  noteless,  forgotten  thing — 
that  master-piece  of  divine  mechanism,  pronounced  by  its  author 
"  wonderfully  made,"  and  "  curiously  wrought ;"  —  a  temple  fitted 
up  by  God,  and  gloriously  garnished  for  the  residence  of  an  im- 
mortal inhabitant,  bearing  his  own  image,  and  a  candidate  for  a 
'^  building  of  God,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

I  hope  this  fervid  appeal  will  be  attentively  read  and  pondered. 
There  are  thousands  of  students  now  prosecuting  a  course  of  study 
in  our  higher  seminaries  and  colleges,  which  occupies  from  six  to 
nine  years.  Other  tens  of  thousands  of  each  sex,  a  lai-ge  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  destined  to  be  mothers  or  teachers,  are  spend- 
ing from  one  to  four  years,  in  high  schools  or  academies  alone. 
New-England  and  New-York  have  nearly  a  million  of  their  sods 
and  daughters  in  common  schools  four  to  eight  months  in  a  year, 
lor  ten  or  twelve  years  together.  Cannot  a  single  month  of  all 
this  time  be  set  apart  for  studying  the  architecture  of  this  '  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle,' — its  simplicity,  beauty,  harmony,  ma- 
jesty ?  Shall  even  the  infant  of  two  years  old  be  taught  the  laws  of 
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matter,  and  the  philosophy  of  motion  4,000,  nay,  95,000,000 
miles  distant,  and  the  man  of  thirty,  forty  or  sixty  be  ignorant  of 
the  simplest  laws  of  motion  which  obtain  within  him  ;  or  whether, 
indeed,  there  be  any  motion  ?  Such  neglect  in  education,  be  the 
fault  where,  or  whose  it  may,  is  wholly  unreasonable  and  inexcusa- 
ble.    The  voice  of  every  friend  of  man  must  be  raised  against  it. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  is.  Where  shall  we 
begin?  My  reply,  though  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  is,  Everywhere. 
Tt  has  already  been  shown,  that  parents,  and  especially  mothers,  are 
as  deeply  concerned  as  any  class  of  the  community;  probably  they 
are  more  so.  But  though  they  could  be  made  to  feel  its  importance, 
we  can  hardly  expect  them  to  pay  much  attention  to  this  science 
amidst  a  pressure  of  domestic  duties.  What  they  can  do,  however, 
they  ought.  Then  the  number  of  young  ladies  in  our  various  female 
seminaries  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  and  these  should  be 
thoroughly  instructed.  Young  men  in  every  grade  of  schools, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  destined  for  the  most  part  to  be- 
come parents  or  teachers,  should  also  understand  physiology.  And 
lo  none  is  this  knowledge  more  indispensable,  personally,  than  to 
those  who  are  destined  to  become  public  speakers.  If  young  men 
who  enter  the  ministry  knew  the  structure  of  their  lungs,  it  appears 
to  me  they  would  not  so  often  abuse  them ;  and  there  would  be 
less  going  abroad  in  pursuit  of  health.    *  ^ 

But  how  shall  the  knowledge  in  question  be  communicated  ? 
The  same  method  of  instruction  which  is  successfully  taken  with 
students  in  medicine,  would  undoubtedly  be  more  successful  than 
any  other  in  colleges  and  the  higher  classes  of  select  schools  and 
academies.  Tt  will  not  be  indispensable  to  introduce  youth  at  once 
to  the  dissecting  room,  for  several  substitutes  for  this  may  be  de- 
vised. Besides  the  dried  preparations,  portions  of  the  system  pre- 
served in  spirits,  &c,  art  has  furnished  us  with  the  mannikin,  or  ar- 
tificial man,  so  ingeniously  formed  as  to  show  the  structure  of  most 
if  not  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  nearly  as  well  as  can  be  shown  by 
means  of  the  recent  subject.  Every  institution  of  learning  from 
the  common  school  to  the  university  should  possess  one;  and 
teachers  should  be  taught,  or  should  teach  themselves,  how  to  use 
it.  Their  expense,  however,  will  probably  exclude  them  from 
common  schools  for  some  time  to  come,  were  there  no  other  ob- 
jections against  them. 

Yet  much,  very  much,  may  be  accomplished  in  another  way. 
It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  many  truths  by  comparative  anatomy ; 
I  mean  by  the  dissection  of  such  animals  as  we  can  conveniently 
obtain.  When  the  lungs,  for  example,  are  the  subject  of  study,  let 
the  physician  be  called  upon  to  direct  to  some  animal  in  which 
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these  organs  most  nearly  resemble  those  of  man,  and  so  of  other 
portions  of  the  human  frame. 

Is  it  objected  to  the  study  of  physiology  in  our  schools  that  there 
is  much  prejudice  to  combat  ?  So  there  always  has  been,  on  the 
introduction  of  every  branch  of  science  which  deeply  involved  the 
happiness  of  our  race.  Scepticism  has  been  seen  —  or  rather 
imagined  —  stalking  in  the  train  of  almost  every  new  thing  since 
the  discovery  of  printing  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  knowledge,  and 
enabled  us  to  disseminate  it  widely  and  rapidly.  Within  our  own 
time  physiology,  geology  and  phrenology,  have  been  successively 
proscribed.  But  these  facts  should  only  stimulate  us  to  make  the 
more  effort,  and  the  greater  sacrifice. 

As  to  the  charge  of  indelicacy,  much  depends  on  the  spirit  in 
which  this  study  is  conducted ;  and  something,  it  is  true,  on  the 
manner.  But  let  it  once  become  as  common  as  botany,  and  we 
should  think  no  more  of  any  impropriety,  than  we  do  while  study- 
ing that  science.  It  is  well  known  that  objections  were  once 
urged  against  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  in  schools  made  up  of  both 
sexes.  It  is  probably  the  mystery  and  falsehood  which  are  so  early 
thrown  around  some  of  the  animal  functions  and  laws,  that  contri- 
butes more  than  anything  else  to  lead  youth  to  future  irregularities. 

In  the  introduction  of  physiology  into  our  schools,  it  is,  however, 
by  no  means  desirable  tAtflsturb  the  feelings,  even  of  the  fabely 
delicate.    There  are  a  thousand  ways  of  managing  this  matter.     I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  mannikin  and  to  the  study  of  detached 
portions  of  the  system ;  and  though  it  might  be  useful  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  at  setting  out,  it  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable.    We  may  spend  a  considerable  time  in  the  study  of 
those  organs  which  are  common  to  us  all ;  and  if  we  never  should 
proceed  further,  I  mean  in  mixed  schools,  even  this  knowledge 
would  be  invaluable.     The  digestive  system,  embracing  several  im- 
portant viscera,  the  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  secretion, 
absorption  and  wasie^  if  there  be  such  a  function  as  the  latter, 
the  brain  and  nervous  system,  the  organs  of  sight,  hearing,  &c, — 
these  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  these,  alone,  would  be  of  more  real  practical  benefit  to  mankind 
than  that  of  many  things  upon  which  we  spend  years  of  the  best 
part  of  our  lives,  often  to  very  little  purpose.     This  information 
may  be  communicated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  familiar  con- 
versational lectures,  accompanied  by  demonstrations;  and  the  ima- 
gination of  the  pupil  should  be  aided  by  drawings,  models,  &c. 
As  an  auxiliary,  and  sometimes  perhaps  as  a  substitute  for  lectures, 
small  and  cheap  tracts,  written  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  and 
divested  of  technical  terms,  would  certainly  be  very  useful.     One 
tract  might  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  lungs,  another  might 
treat  exclusively  of  the  liver,  the  heart,  or  the  brain.     In  this  way. 
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too,  I  mean  by  presenting  the  subject  in  parts,  we  may  avoid  all 
those  objections,  which  might  otherwise  be  brought  against  present- 
ing the  whole  system  to  a  young  mind. 

But  for  those  who  are  duly  prepared  for  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject,  as  in  colleges  and  other  high  schools,  and 
for  a//,  as  soon  as  the  public  sentiment  will  permit,  regular  and 
complete  courses  of  instruction  should  be  given  by  teachers,  or 
those  professional  gentlemen  whose  services  can  be  obtained  for 
the  purpose,  at  least  once  a  year.  In  female  seminaries  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  the  teachers  themselves  should  perform  the  task ; 
but  where  this  is  impossible,  an  intelligent  and  judicious  physician 
should  be  substituted ;  and  it  is  desirable  on  some  accounts  that  he 
should  be  a  parent. 

There  are  not  a  few  who  suppose  that  physicians  are  hostile  to 
the  difiusion  of  physiological  science.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the 
fact.  The  greatest  trials  o(  a  laborious  ayocation,  grow  out  of  the 
popular  ignorance  on  these  subjects.  No  men,  as  a  body,  would 
do  more,  or  make  greater  sacrifices  to  remove  the  mists  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  which  brood  over  the  popular  mind  and  ren- 
der man  the  greatest  mystery  to  himself  in  the  universe,  than  they. 
That  it  would  diminish  their  business,  and  render  a  smaller  number 
of  physicians  necessary,  is  undoubtedly  the  fact.  But  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  as  well  as 
of  improvement  in  general.  Physicians  know  that  just  in  proportion 
as  intemperance  can  be  put  down,  there  will  be  less  disease  in  the 
world;  but  does  this  prevent  their  exerting  themselves?  Let  facts 
answer.  Have  they  not  been  foremost  in  the  temperance  cause  ? 
And  where  has  their  zeal  in  any  measure  abated  ? 

There  is  one  more  objection  to  the  study  of  physiology,  which 
deserves  a  moment's  consideration.  It  is  said  that  so  certainly  as 
people  begin  to  attend  to  this  subject,  they  begin  to  fancy  them- 
selves diseased ;  and  to  regulate  their  diet,  take  medicine,  &c. 
Now  that  it  should  lead  them  to  regulate  their  diet  so  far  as  to  form 
judicious  habits,  is  no  objection  to  its  introduction,  but  the  con- 
trary ;  for  few  things  are  more  necessary.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  study  of  our  own  frame  induces  us  to  fancy  our- 
selves sick,  and  to  take  medicine.  Jt  is  the  study  of  diseases,  or 
rather  the  mere  reading  of  books  on  practice,  and  on  the  nature  and 
power  of  medicine,  before  we  know  anything  about  our  own 
STRUCTURE,  that  produccs  these  results. 

In  short,  there  are  no  weighty  objections  to  the  course  of  study 
here  recommended.  For  so  long  as  we  have  bodies,  it  is  our  duty 
to  understand  them.  If  there  be  among  us  any  individuals  who 
have  so  far  become  etherial  as  not  to  require  food,  drink,  rest,  air, 
warmth,  and  exercise,  these,  and  these  alone,  are  justified  in  neg- 
lecting the  study  of  Physiology. 
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Art.  II.  —  Youthful  and  Adult  Population  of  the  United 

States. 

In  a  former  article,  we  examined  the  last  census  of  the  United 
States,  in  reference  to  our  juvenile  population.     We  found  that  the 
whole  number  of  children  between  5  and   15,  the  ae^e  usually  as- 
signed for  attendance  on  9ommon  schools,  was  2,841,406.    Of 
these,    977,392   are   in    Wew   England    and  New    York;    and 
according  to   the  best   estimates,  are  believed  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  provided  with  schools  for  elementary  instruction,     ft  is, 
however,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  means  of  instruction  are 
so  inadequate,  the  number  of  incompetent  teachers  so  great,  the 
methods  of  teaching  so  imperfect,  and  the  whole  influence  of  these 
nurseries  of  our  country  so  far  below  what  it  should  be,  both  on 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  character  of  the  pupils.     It  is  painful 
to  find,  that  so  many  judicious  parents  deem  it  necessary  to  establish 
private  schools  for  their  children  rather  than  avail  themselves  of 
these,  gratuitously*.     The  fact  that  so  much  is  done  in  organizing 
a  system  of  schools  which  provides  for  all,  is  an  encouragement  to 
new  efforts  for  their  improvement.     When  so  broad  and  noble  a 
foundation  is  laid,  and  the  materials  for  the  whole  building  are  thus 
provided  to  our  hand,  it  will  be  dishonorable  indeed  if  the  super- 
structure is  left  to  decay  —  an  unfinished  ruin.    Yet  we  find  many 
of  the  friends  of  education  anticipating  its  speedy  fall. 

But  in  examining  other  portions  of  the  United  States,  we  find 
scarcely  a  foundation  laid.  In  some  states,  not  one  child  in  ten 
can  enjoy  the  means  of  instruction  ;  in  others,  not  one  in  five  ;  and 
we  considered  it  safe  to  assume,  that  in  the  states  south  and  west 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  not  more  than  one  third  of  the 
children  were  furnished  with  common  school  instruction,  leaving 
1,400,000  of  the  whole  population  entirely  unprovided  for. 

We  will  now  extend  a  similar  course  of  inquiry  to  those  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  a  class  not  less  interesting  than 
those  already  under  consideration.  Indeed,  in  some  points  of  view 
they  are  even  more  interesting  to  the  friends  of  education ;  for  it  is 
in  these  years  that  the  impressions  previously  made  upon  the  mind 
and  the  character  are  to  be  strengthened  or  obliterated  ;  and  the 
powers  and  propensities  which  have  been  developed  are  to  receive 

*  In  one  portion  of  one  of  our  best  instructed  States,  we  were  assured,  that 
scarcely  any  parent  of  respectable  character  would  send  his  children  to  the  pub- 
lic schools  unless  compelled  by  poverty.  We  have  already  mentioned  an  instance 
in  which  the  fiiends  of  eduration  in  a  whole  county,  felt  themselves  compelled 
to  organize  new  means  of  instruction,  at  their  own  private  expense. 
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a  direction  not  likely  to  be  changed  in  subsequent  life.  The  im- 
mediate necessities  of  this  class,  are  not  indeed  so  urgent  as  those 
of  an  earlier  age ;  but  to  neglect  them  at  this  moment,  when  culti- 
vation begins  to  have  the  most  important  influence,  would  be  like 
deserting  the  garden  as  soon  as  summer  has  expanded  its  blossoms, 
and  would  put  at  hazard  all  the  fruits  of  autumn. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  will  show  the  numbers  of  this  class, 
and  of  every  portion  of  our  population,  arranged  according  to  age. 

In  regard  to  the  male  sex,  the  need  of  something  more  than 
common  school  education  is  obvious ;  and  public  opinion  is,  in  some 
measure,  settled  as  to  its  extent.  It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  young  men  to  supply  the  three  pro- 
fessions should  receive  a  collegiate  as  well  as  an  academical  educa- 
tion, and  we  regret  that  the  period  for  the  whole  preparatory  course 
b  usually  limited  to  the  age  of  twenty.  If  we  suppose  that  one 
person  is  required  in  each  profession  to  every  1 ,000  inhabitants,  and 
if  we  add  one  more  for  a  teacher,  and  another  as  a  literary  man, 
or  a  public  officer,  at  least  five  persons  of  collegiate  education  will 
be  necessary,  to  every  1 ,000  inhabitants.  This  would  require  for  the 
whole  United  Slates,  that  there  should  be  10,000  young  men  in 
our  colleges,  in  order  to  supply  the  white  population  only.  And 
this  estimate  does  not  provide  any  means  of  collegiate  instruction  for 
those  who  may  be  destined  merely  to  the  management  of  inherited 
property,  or  the  superintendence  of  extensive  business  establish- 
ments, who  thus  exert  great  influence  in  the  community,  and  should 
be  among  its  best  informed  members.  Who  does  not  see  that  ig- 
norance and  narrowness  of  mind  among  our  great  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  may  be  the  source  of  evils  which  no  other  influence 
<;an  remedy  ?  To  meet  this  obvious  demand,  we  have  now  but 
5y535  of  our  youth  enjoying  collegiate  instruction  ?  The  remainder 
of  our  professional  and  influential  men  must,  therefore,  be  limited 
to  such  an  education  as  is  usually  obtained  at  an  academy,  or  a 
high  school. 

But  leaving  out  of  view  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  deducting 
the  whole  10,000  destined  to  professions,  what  means  of  instruc- 
tion ought  to  be  provided  for  the  rest  of  our  young  men  between  1 6 
and  20  ?  There  are  many  of  our  youth  whose  need  of  a  liberal 
education,  of  a  kind  unlike  that  of  our  colleges,  has  long  been  re- 
cognised, by  the  friends  of  improvement,  and  by  some  of  our  towns. 
A  series  of  efforts  has  been  made  to  provide  schools  for  them, 
which  have  met  with  only  partial  success.  But  passing  by  these, 
the  whole  of  this  class  will  then  amount  to  600,000,  all  of  whom 
are  to  be  electors,  and  any  of  whom  may  be  officers  of  our  govern- 
ment.   Shall  they  continue  to  be  limited  in  their  acquisitions  to  the 
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elementary  branches  of  common  school  education  ?     Can  we  ex- 
cuse ourselves  from  imparting  to  them,  at  least,  some  more  extended 
views  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  world,  than  this  will  fur- 
nbh  thehi  ?     Ought  they  not  to  be  well  instructed   in  their  duties 
and  their  rights  as  citizens,  and  members  of  a  community  ?     On 
this  broad  ground,  we  think  every  young  man  of  this  age,  even  if 
destined  to  a  life  of  labor,  otight  to  spend  half  of  the  period  between 
15  and  20,  under  some  course  of  instruction.     We  believe  it  will 
enable  him  to  become  a  more  successful  artizan,  as  well  as  a  more 
valuable  member  of  the  community.     It  is  also  highly  important 
that  some  means  of  instruction  should  be  provided  in  the  arts  of  life. 
Even  in  some  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  a  system 
bas  been  organized  with  a  view  to  prepare  each  individual  to  be  a 
productive  member  of  the  community,  special  schools  are  provided 
for  agriculture,  for  the  management  of  forests,  and  mines ;  for  engi- 
neering, the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  for  the  respective 
arts,  a$  a  part  of  the  national  policy.     In  a  country  increasing  so 
rapidly  as  ours,  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  management  of  our 
resources. 
/      But  in  addition  to  all  other  claims,  we   need  a  body  of  50,000 
teachers  to  instruct  the  white  children  of  our  country  between  5 
and  15;  and  we  have  not,  probably,  more  than  20,000  now  em- 
ployed.    Of  these,  a  great  number  are  incompetent:   one  half, 
Erobably,  only  engage  in  the  occupation  for  a  time  ;  so  that  a  num- 
er  would  be  likely  to  retire  every  year,  to  seek  some  more  lucra- 
tive employment ;  and  there  is  every  year  an  increasing  demand 
far  instruction  for  the  neglected  portion  of  our  juvenile  population, 
as  well  as  for  their  increasing  numbers.    Indeed,  should  we  attempt 
to  provide  such  schools   as  are  worthy  of  a  free  people,  for  every 
child  in  the  community,  an  annual  supply  of  10,000  teachers  will 
be  indispensable  for  some  years  to  come.     This  object  alone,  will 
require  that   30,000  at  least,  should  be  in  course  of  education. 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  their  whole  time  between    1 5  and  20 
oaght  to  be  devoted  to  preparation  for  this  important  task  ;  for  on 
them,  it  will  devolve,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  our  moral  and  politi- 
cal welfare. 

Adopting  then  the  lowest  estimates,  we  cannot  be  considered 
as  well  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction,  unless  we  are  fur- 
nbhed  with  regular,  secondary  schools  or  academies,  for  one  half  of 
the  male  population  between  1 5  and  20,  in  addition  to  suitable 
courses  of  evening  instruction,  or  lectures  on  general  knowledge, 
and  the  arts. 

The  wants  of  the  females  in  this  class  of  our  population,  will  be 
variously  appreciated  by  different  persons.  Some  suppose  that 
they  need  nothbg  more  than  common  school  instruction,  and  thai 
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the  remainder  of  their  youth  should  be  spent  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  economy  of  ihe  household.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  they  need  the  same  course  of  intellectual  development 
and  instruction  with  the  other  sex. 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  both  opinions  as  extremes.     We  would 
remind  those  who  dread  the  intellectual  improvemeol  of  the  sex, 
that  woman,  in  civilized  society,  is  not  the  mere  domestic  drudge 
of  the  other  sex.     On  the  contrary,  in  her  duties  as  a  mother, 
—  duties  which  no  father  can  perform,  —  she  is  their  earliest  guard- 
ian and  educator.     She  impresses  their  first  ideas ^   she  inspires 
ihe'ir  first  feelings,  and  forms  their  first  habits^  —  ideas,  and  feel- 
ings, and  habits,  which  have  been  known  to  triumph  over  all  other 
influences,  and  whose  recollection  has  brought  tears  into  eyes,  that 
never  wept  with  pity,  or  with  sorrow.     It  is  to  her  treatment,  that 
we  n)ay  generally  trace  the  physical  and  moral  character.    She 
often  decides  whether  the  future  citizen  shall  be  a  Tictim  of  dis- 
ease, or  an  able   member  of  society,  a  temperate  man  or  a  sot, 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  those  around  him.     But  she  is   the  com- 
panion of  manhood,  as  well  as  the  guardian  of  infancy  ;  and  in  this 
situation,  she  exerts  an  influence,  often  paramount  to  every  other, 
over  the  character  of  families  and  the  community.     How  often  has 
the  well-educated  mother  saved  a  family  from  the  ignorance  and 
vice  which  would  have  been  their  only  inheritance  from  a  father; 
and  thus  preserved  the  community  from  evik  which  cannot  be 
calculated  !      Need  we  say  that  the  proper  management  of  the 
bodies,  and  minds,  and  hearts  of  the  young,  demands  intelligence 
and   knowledge  ;  that   she,  who  is  to  exert  so   powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  community,  ought  herself  to  be  well    instructed? 
It  is  a  remark  of  an  experienced  and  accurate  observer  of  human 
nature,  that    if  the  world  is  ever  to  be  made  wiser  and   better,  it 
must  be  by  the  influence  of  woman,  well  educated,  and  disciplined. 

While  all  this  will  be  readily  admitted,  in  regard  to  some  classes 
of  females,  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is  unnecessary,  nay,  injurious, 
to  those  who  are  destined  to  labor,  to  cultivate  their  minds.  But 
let  us  recollect  that  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  females  who  exert 
most  influence  as  mothers,  who  have  the  most  numerous  families, 
and  thus  form  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  the  people,  be  it 
remembered,  are  the  rulers  of  our  country.  If  any  have  a  right 
to  education,  surely  it  is  this  part  of  the  community.  If  any  deny 
it,  we  would  ask  :  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  to  be  indiflerent  to  their  cha- 
racter }  And  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  independent 
classes  of  society,  as  they  are  termed,  mothers  are,  in  fact,  de- 
pendent upon  laboring  females  to  assist  them  in  the  care  of  their 
own  children ;  and  that  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  vice,  may 
leave  impressions  on  their  minds,  which  no  subsequent  efforts  can 
effiice.     Who  has  not  seen  such  results.^ 
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But  in  addition  to  these  common  claims  of  the  whole  sex,  we 
need  many  of  them  as  teachers.  Our  schools,  for  early  childhood, 
should  be  confided  to  no  other  hands  ;  and  the  mass  of  influence 
in  our  female  schools,  should  be  of  this  kind.  And  for  these  self- 
denying  efforts,  let  us  recollect,  that  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the 
less-favored  classes  of  society ;  and  that  we  can  discover  those  who 
are  qualified,  only  by  instructing  them.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  much  important  practical  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired, for  which  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  matured  before  sixteen 
or  sevenieen  years  of  age.  And  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  an  essay 
which  precedes  this,  will  satisfy  many,  that  there  is  knowledge  im- 
portant to  every  member  of  the  community,  for  which  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  physiology  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  very  frame  of  woman  was  formed  for  less  intellectual  effort 
than  that  of  man.  In  a  nervous  system  of  so  great  susceptibility, 
it  produces  far  more  speedy  and  dangerous  exhaustion.  For  our- 
selves, we  question  whether  females,  generally,  ought  to  devote 
more  than  half  the  period  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  to  intellect- 
ual acquisitions.  We  would  object  most  strenuously  to  that  system 
which  obliges  many  to  compress  into  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  the 
whole  course  of  study,  by  which  they  are  expected  to  qualify 
themselves  to  be  members  of  the  well-educated  classes  of  the 
community. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  think  it  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonable  by  any,  to  claim  for  the  future  mothers  of  our 
country,  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  sufficient  for  one  third  of  the 
number  between  15  and  20  years  of  age.  This  class  amounted  to 
596,254  in  1830,  and  on  this  estimate  schools  would  be  requisite 
for  198,751.  If  we  assign  40  to  a  school,  they  would  need  4,968 
schools,  of  which  New-England  would  require  500,  and  New- York 
an  equal  number.  We  have  indeed  no  statistical  information  on 
this  point,  but  we  are  persuaded  no  one  will  suppose  that  we 
have  one  half  of  this  number. 

But  let  us  inquire  into  such  facts  as  are  within  our  reach.  The 
only  information  of  an  official  kind  is  concerning  the  number  of 
high  schools  and  academies,  without  distinction  of  sex.  Many  of 
these  institutions  receive  females,  but  more,  we  believe,  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  other  sex.  We  will  assume,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  in  them  are  males. 

At  this  period  of  life,  the  number  of  males  usually  equals  that  of 
females.  In  the  State  of  Maine  tliere  are  22,000  males  of  this 
age,  and  by  our  supposition  there  should  be  schools  for  11,000. 
Official  reports  inform  us  that  there  are  29  academies,  and  1,200 
pupils.     If  we  suppose  the  number  of  private  schools,  of  a  higher 
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order,  equal  to  double  this  number,  we  shall  have  provtsion  ODiy 
for  3,600,  or  one  seventh,  instead  of  one  half  of  the  young  men. 

New-Hampshire  is  stated,  in  a  recent  document,  to  have  1,500 
pupils  in  32  academies.  She  has  14,000  males  between  15  and  20 
and  an  equal  number  of  females. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  standing  higher  than  any  other 
for  its  means  of  education,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  acade- 
mies and  private  schools  is  estimated,  by  the  accurate  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Register,  from  partial  reports  of  99  towns,  at  24,852, 
amounting  only  to  two  thirds  of  the  male  population,  between 
15  and  20.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  half  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  are  merely  elementary  ;  we  know  that  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  academies  are  from  other  States,  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  12,000,  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
number  between  15  and  20,  are  natives  of  the  State,  or  one  third 
of  the  males,  supposing  them  to  be  all  of  this  sex. 

In  the  Slate  oi  New- York,  we  learn  from  ap  estimate  of  B.  F. 
Buder,  Esq.,  that  there  are  3,835  pupils  in  56  academies,  of  whom 
2,000  are  engaged  in  classical  studies.  If  we  suppose  double  the 
number  of  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  we  shall  have  11,505 
of  the  youth  of  New- York  out  of  103,000,  between  15  and  20,  at- 
tending to  the  higher  branches  of  a  common  education ;  and  if 
we  suppose  ten  times  the  number,  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  this 
great  and  liberal  State,  to  furnish  these  advantages  only  to  one  fifth 
part  of  its  male  youth. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  some  of  those  States  of  the  Union, 
which  are  best  provided  with  means  of  ips^ruction,  and  most  of 
which  have  common  schools  for  one  in  four  of  their  populatioa. 
How  little  have  we  to  expect  for  the  youth  in  those  States  where 
there  are  no  means  of  common  instruction  for  two  thirds  or  three 
fourths  of  the  children !  If  the  most  favored  do  not  affi>rd  nx)re 
than  one  fifth  of  their  youth  the  means  of  advancing  beyond  the 
most  ordinary  education,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  io 
ten  in  other  States  are  acquiring  any  knowledge  beyond  the  mere 
elements ;  and  we  have  a  mass  of  400,000  youth,  thus  imperfectly 
preparing  for  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 

But  we  know  that  many  of  these  academies  and  schools  include 
female  pupils.  If  we  deduct  these,  or  if  we  estimate  the  schools 
necessary  for  them,  this  dark  picture  becomes  darker  by  m^y 
shades ;  and  a  mass  of  uncultivated  nciind  appears  among  us,  which 
shrouds  the  prospects  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  deeper  doooL 

Is  it  just,  is  it  politic  —  we  need  not  ask,  is  it  worthy  ol  usas 
a  nation  —  to  leave  our  youth  in  this  condition?  But  we  trust  the 
feelbgs  of  our  readers  need  no  other  excitement  than  that  of  &cts. 
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It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  more.  We 
deny  it.  We  appeal  to  the  case  of  individual  towns  and  commu* 
nities,  who  have  done  more.  We  would  point  to  the  vast  amount 
of  superfluities  which  we  are  able  to  provide.  We  point  to  our 
manual  labor  schools,  as  furnishing  a  complete  answer ;  and  we 
demand  of  every  man  who  has  any  concern,  or  feels  any  interest  in  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country,  that  he  leave  no  means  untried  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  every  young  man  the  treasures  of  knowledge. 

But  the  increase  of  the  remainder  of  our  population,  above  15, 
is  a  topic  of  no  small  interest ;  for  we  should  have  plans,  and  means, 
and  associations  for  the  improvement  of  these  also,  if  it  were  only 
to  supply  the  deficiency  pomted  out  in  their  early  instruction. 

We  shall  find,  in  passing,  that  in  this  portion  of  our  population 
the  greatest  increase  takes  place ;  for  while  the  population  under 
15,  between  1810  and  1830  increased  only  1,932,368,  or  at  the 
rate  of  68  percent,  the  population  over  15  increased  2,732,212,  or 
89  per  cent.  This  fully  confirms  the  reply  made  to  the  alarming 
theory  of  M althus,  that  our  own  unexampled  increase  is  to  a  great 
extent,  the  mere  filling  up  of  the  older  ranks  of  society  —  rather  the 
rising  of  the  lake,  than  tne  increase  of  the  stream.* 

*  We  tee  more  full  evidence  of  this  in  examining  the  comparative  numbers  of 
the  adult  population  in  the  various  States.  In  the  newest  and  least  populous 
States,  the  number  ofpertN>ns  over  40  amounts  to  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  In  the  more  populous  States  it  is  14  or  Iff  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Dumber ;  and  in  those  which  have  been  lonf^est  settled,  and  are  most  filled  up,  as 
New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  it  amounts  to  18  and 
20  per  cent.  In  countries  which  are  strictly  old,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  it  is  even 
greater  than  this,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  a  complete  population,  the  number 
over  46  ought  to  amount  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  it  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  some  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  future  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion are  extremely  doubtful,  if  not  demonstrably  incorrect  The  states  now  reck- 
oned as  old,  somewhat  resemble  those  which  are  still  new,  in  the  rapidity  of  their 
increase.  Thus  Vermont,  which  increased  at  the  rate  of  81  per  cent  in  10  years, 
from  H90  to  1800,  now  increases  only  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
And  even  Ohio,  which  advanced  at  the  unparalleled  rate  of  409  per  cent,  or  17.7 
per  cent  per  annum,  between  1810  and  1820,  is  only  advancing  now,  at  the  rate 
of  88.6  per  cent  in  ten  years,  or  8.8  per  cent  annually.  Indeed  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  our  country  which  increased  at  first  3.6  per  cent  annuallv,  only  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  3.3  per  ct.  during  the  last  ten  years,  although  one  half  of  the  territory 
Is  still  unoccupied. 

In  1830,  the  rate  of  increase  in  ten  of  the  original  13  States,  did  not  exceed  17 
per  cent  in  ten  years ;  and  in  Vermont,  as  we  have  stated,  it  is  only  19.  In  the 
remaining  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  so  large  portions  are  still  essentially 
new,  It  advances  as  it  once  did  in  these,  at  the  rate  of  40,  50,  and  80  per  cent.  In 
four  States,  only  in  the  Union,  (Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama)  doesit  ex- 
ceed 81  per  cent ;  and  this  was  the  former  condition  of  Vermont.  In  two  of  these 
States,  it  has  diminished  to  one  half,  and  in  two  others  to  one  fourth ;  and  one  sixth 
of  ^e  rate  at  the  census  of  1820. 

Thus  instead  of  going  on  hereafter  to  double  our  population  in  25  years,  as  has 
been  predicted,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  period  of  doubling  will 
be  protracted,  as  in  the  older  States ;  for  the  same  causes,  essentially,  are  in  opera- 
tion.   If  we  add  together  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population  in  11  of  the 
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It  is  also  evident  that  su£Bcient  allowance  has  DOt  hitherto  been 
made  for  the  increase  of  our  population  by  immigration  from  foreiga 
countries. 

The  whole  population  in  1810  amounted  to  7,764,215.  The 
most  favorable  rate  of  human  mortality  which  can  be  allowed,  is 
one  death  annually  to  every  forty  inhabitants,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
population  every  ten  years  ;  and  many  authors  do  not  consider  less 
than  one  in  thirtysix  admissible.  The  monality  among  the  popu- 
lation of  1820  could  not,  therefore,  have  amounted  to  less  than 
1 ,938,662,  on  the  most  favorable  estimate  ;  leaving  as  survivors  of 
1830  only  5,815,662.  All  those  under  10  years  of  age  in  1830, 
amounting  to  3,472,730,  must  of  course  have  been  born  since  that 
period  ;  and  we  must  look  for  the  survivors  among  those  who  were 
over  10  years.  These  amount  to  7,098,518,  or  1,282,856  more 
than  could  have  been  born  in  the  country  on  any  rational  calcula- 
tion of  mortality.  There  is  no  mode  of  accounting  for  their  origin 
but  from  foreign  immigration,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
admitting,  that  we  have  an  annual  influx  of  foreigners  to  the  amount 
of  128,285  ;  or  10,690  per  month,  and  356  daily.  It  appears  fnxn 
this  calculation  that  we  have  a  regular  addition  to  our  adult  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  made  to  our  juvenile  population.  And  we 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  as  these  roust  ha?e 
brought  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  children,  of  every  age, 
the  whole  amount  of  internal  increase  is  much  lower  than  it  has 
yet  been  estimated. 

But  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  congratulate  ourselves  with  being 
thus  spared  the  amount  of  labor  and  means  necessary  to  educate 
so  many  of  our  inhabitants.  European  immigration  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  from  the  best  classes  of  the  community.  On  the  contrary, 
the  government  and  individuals  of  foreign  countries  are  employing 
our  country  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  most  ignorant,  and 
too  often  the  most  vicious  of  their  subjects  and  dependents.  A 
large  number  are  unquestionably  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
knowledge.  A  still  larger  number,  who  have  the  key  of  knowledge, 
have  never  had  time,  or  opportunity,  to  gain  access  to  its  treasures. 
Very   many   are   entirely   ignorant  of  our  language ;  and  few  of 

original  States,  we  find  that  the  avert jE:e  of  the  whole  amoants  only  to  l^S  per 
cent  per  annum,  which  would  require  80  years  for  doubline;  and  should  we 
assume  the  highest  rate  among  these,  that  of  Vermont,  whi(3i  is  1 .9  per  cent, 
it  would  still  require  60  years. 

We  shall  be  told  indeed,  that  these  are  the  States  which  furnish  emigrajnts  for 
the  remainder.  This  is  not  true  of  all;  nor  is  the  increase  greatest  in  those, 
whose  population  is  least  disposed  to  emigrate.  On  the  other  band,  the  principle 
which  is  maintained  by  Sadler,  in  his  reply  to  Maltbus,  is  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  our  own  census,  that  the  increa.«e  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  popola- 
tion  of  a  given  territory  is  less.  And  when  we  combine  with  this,  the  striking 
fact,  that  years  of  depopulation  by  disease  or  famine,  have  been  followed,  so  far  as 
we  have  records  of  the  result,  by  an  eitraordinary  increase,  we  cannot  estimate 
at  a  high  rate,  the  probable  loss  on  this  score. 
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them  have  the  least  preparation  for  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  mass  of  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  national,  political  and  religious,  far  more  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  overcome,  than  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  infancy; 
and  demanding  more  time  and  more  effort  for  their  cure. 

Here  then  is  a  large  and  important  class,  who  must  be  educated 
before  they  are  fitted  to  become  citizens  of  a  free  country,  for 
whom  other  means  than  schools,  or  academies,  or  colleges  are  to 
be  provided,  and  for  whom  we  know  not  that  any  benevolent  inte- 
rest has  yet  been  excited.  With  regard  to  them,  immediate  action 
is  more  necessary  even,  than  with  regard  to  children ;  for  in  two 
years  they  may  become  naturalized  citizens,  members  of  the  elect- 
ive body  who  govern  our  country.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  of 
them  know  how  to  read  our  language,  how  important  is  it  that  there 
be  adult  schoolsy  (both  evenine  and  Sunday  schools)  where  the 
rest  may  acquire  it.  How  useful  would  it  be,  if  social  institutions 
of  the  character  of  Lyceums  were  established,  with  lectures  and 
discussions  calculated  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  our  political 
and  social  institutions,  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  old 
world,  and  to  combat  and  dissipate  the  local  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions of  a  secular  kind  which  they  bring  with  them.  Would  that 
the  advocates  of  improvement  were  half  as  active  in  their  efforts  with 
this  increasing  class  of  our  community,  as  the  political  partizans  are, 
in  enlisting  them  under  the  banner  of  a  faction.  And  could  Christ- 
ian benevolence  be  roused  to  provide  some  means  for  dissipating 
that  moral  darkness,  in  which  most  of  those  who  now  come  to  us 
fix)m  Europe  have  been  shrouded  from  infancy,  to  purify  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  moral  pollution  which  they  have  always  breathed, 
and  which  still  envelopes  them,  might  we  not  see  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  increasing  with  less  fearful  rapidity  ?  —  might  we  not  hope 
that  we  should  go  on  less  rapidly,  in  adopting,  the  vices  which  are 
desolating  the  old  world  ?  No  one  doubts  that  most  of  these  per- 
sons come  from  an  atmosphere  of  moral  infection,  of  which  none 
but  he  who  has  breathed  it  has  any  conception.  '  Truth  is  fallen 
in  the  streets,'  purity  is  scarcely  valued,  and  the  law  of  selfishness 
is  the  ordinary  standard  of  morals.  Humanity  and  policy  admit 
no  ^  quarantined  Do  not  both  demand,  most  loudly,  the  immediate 
and  earnest  application  of  every  process  to  disinfect  and  to  heal; 
and  is  not  the  demand  enforced  by  the  injunctions  of  religion  ? 

How  great  a  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  how  numerous 
and  active  a  body  of  agents  is  necessary  to  inform  the  public  mind 
on  this  important  point,  to  arouse  public  feeling,  to  establish,  and 
organize,  and  sustain  the  schools  and  institutions  necessary  to  pre- 
serve ns  from  descending  to  the  grave  of  nations  !  For  this  we 
must  look  chiefly  to  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are  in 
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the  vigor  of  life,  between  20  and  40  or  50  years  of  age.  Among 
these  we  must  generally  obtain  our  teachers,  and  professors,  and 
agents,  in  every  useful  institution,  and  every  philanthropic  enter- 
prise. It  is  more  common  in  our  country  than  in  any  other  per- 
haps, to  attempt  a  new  enterprise  after  the  age  of  40,  although 
many  examples  lead  us  to  believe  it  hazardous  to  health  and  use- 
fulness, to  change  entirely  our  plans  and  habits  of  action,  at  so  late 
a  period.  The  higher  divisions  of  our  census  are  by  ten  years. 
The  class  between  40  and  50  amounts  to  less  than  half  the  number 
between  20  and  30.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  period 
between  25  and  50  is  that  of  the  most  active  eflForts,  the  dediiciioo 
to  be  made  from  those  under  25  will  be  equivalent  to  the  addition  of 
those  between  40  and  50.  The  column  of  the  table  containing 
those  between  20  and  40  will  therefore  give  us  nearly  the  number 
of  individuals  on  whom  we  must  rely,  as  the  most  active  laborers 
in  the  cause  of  improvement. 

In  the  whole  of  the  United  States  this  class  amounts  to  3,012,964, 
or  about  one  third  of  our  whole  population,  one  half  of  whom  are 
males.  Of  these,  one  third  are  in  the  five  New-Eneland  States 
and  New-York,  one  third  in  the  five  States  north  of  Maryland  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  the  remainder  in  the  States  south  of  those. 
It  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  left  unnoticed,  that  while  the  pro- 
portion of  active  population  is  greatest  in  the  northeastern  States, 
the  demands  for  useful  activity  are  greatest  and  most  urgent,  at  the 
west  and  south.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  those  in  ignorance 
far  greater,  but  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  children  are  more 
numerous.  And  while  we  are  comparatively  so  well  supplied,  the 
demand  for  an  annual  increase  of  eflfort  is  far  less ;  for  while  the 
juvenile  population  at  the  north  advanced  only  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  m  the  last  ten  years,  that  at  the  south  increased  58  per 
cent.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  establishing  a  powerful  claim 
on  the  social  and  christian  principles  of  the  active  population  of  the 
north  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so  extensively  felt  and  answered. 

But  while  the  class  of  persons  in  middle  life  form  the  most  active 
portion  of  the  community,  they  are  also  subjects  for  education,  in 
reference  to  their  own  character,  as  well  as  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them.  It  is  a  prejudice  which  is  the  highest  proof  of  igno- 
rance, the  strongest  evidence  that  a  new  course  of  '  schooling '  is 
necessary,  to  suppose  that  education  is  finished,  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  acquired  at  20.  The  mind  is  but  prepared  for  the 
most  important  acquisitions,  those  of  a  directly  practical  charac- 
ter. All  previous  study  should  have  been  directed  to  the  point  of 
procuring,  and  learning  to  use,  the  instruments  for  future  pursuits, 
of  preparing  and  strengthening  the  individuals  to  engage  in  what 
constitutes  the  real  business  of  life,  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
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useful  purposes.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  of  materials,  and 
of  men,  on  whom  he  is  to  act,  is  as  indispensable  as  that  of  the 
instruments  he  is  to  employ,  and  he  will  lose  even  what  he  has 
pained,  if  it  be  not  called  into  exercise.  Instances  have  occurred, 
in  a  country  as  well  instructed  as  Switzerland,  in  which  young  men 
wfao  had  spent  their  childhood  at  school,  and  had  then  been  de- 
voted to  labor,  in  a  country  where  books  are  scarce,  and  a  social 
institution  for  improvement  almost  unknown,  have  forgotten  to 
read  !  Such  have  been  sent  by  their  towns  to  a  public  seminary, 
to  be  prepared  as  teachers,  and  have  been  obliged  to  begin  with 
perfecting  themselves  in  the  alphabet.  If  the  mere  elements  of 
knowledge  can  thus  escape  in  a  few  years,  how  can  we  hope  that 
the  various  branches  now  taught  in  our  schools,  and  considered 
indispensable  to  every  man,  will  be  retained,  unless  repetition  or 
exercise  is  employed  to  refresh  the  memory.  It  is  painful  to  ob- 
serve, generally,  in  countries  where  instruction  thus  necessarily 
terminates  with  the  school,  the  intellectual  degradation  of  the  la- 
boring classes,  and  their  complete  absorption  in  the  mere  wants 
and  gratifications  of  animal  nature.  We  are  assured  by  physicians, 
that,  on  physiological  principles,  some  exercise  of  the  brain  is  indis- 
pensable even  to  perfect  the  body  itself;  and  that  the  entire  inac- 
tion of  the  mind  gives  new  strength  to  the  animal  appetites  and 
passions,  and  tends  directly  to  degrade  and  brutalize  the  whole 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  examples  have  occurred,  in 
which  men  who  had  no  instruction  before  the  age  of  20,  have  be- 
come eminent  in  church  and  state,  and  these  instances  would, 
doubtless,  be  much  more  numerous,  if  special  means  were  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  those  who  know  the  extent  and  the  value  of 
knowledge  need  no  such  argument.  They  know  that  we  can  at 
best  but  enter  the  field  at  this  age ;  and  they  will  not  foi^et,  that 
the  period  for  acquisition  in  the  mass  of  the  community  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  40. 

Here  then,  is  a  wide  and  important  sphere  for  associations  for 
mutual  improvement,  and  for  those  interesting  courses  of  lectures 
which  have  been  given  in  our  large  towns.  Regular  lecturers  can 
be  procured,  only  where  literary  or  professional  men  are  so  nume- 
rous that  they  are  not  absorbed  in  their  occupations.  The  only 
mode  practicable  for  the  country  at  large,  is  to  establish  some  asso- 
ciation on  the  principle  of  the  Lyceum,  each  of  whose  members 
shall  be  expected  to  call  into  requisition  his  own  stock  of  know- 
ledge, in  his  own  sphere,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  en- 
eage  with  them  in  some  discussion,  or  other  exercise,  which  shall 
impart  to  all,  the  benefits  of  their  united  experience.  We  have 
known  a  collection  of  heads  of  families,  among  whom  not  a  few 
were  grey-headed,  assembling  to  be  mutual  instructors  in  the  study 
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the  remainder  of  tbeir  youth  should  be  spent  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  economy  of  the  household.  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
maintain  that  they  need  the  same  course  of  intellectual  development 
and  instruction  with  the  other  sex. 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  both  opinions  as  extremes.  We  would 
remind  those  who  dread  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  sex, 
that  woman,  in  civilized  society,  is  not  the  mere  domestic  drudge 
of  the  other  sex.  On  the  contrary,  in  her  duties  as  a  mother, 
—  duties  which  no  father  can  perform,  —  she  is  their  earliest  guard- 
ian and  educator.  She  impresses  their  Jirst  idecu,  she  inspires 
their  first  feelings,  and  forms  their  first  habits^ — ideas,  and  feel- 
ings, and  habits,  which  have  been  known  to  triumph  over  all  other 
inBuences,  and  whose  recollection  has  brought  tears  into  eyes,  that 
never  wept  with  pity,  or  with  sorrow.  It  is  to  her  treatment,  that 
we  may  generally  trace  the  physical  and  moral  character.  She 
often  decides  whether  the  future  citizen  shall  be  a  victim  of  dis- 
ease, or  an  able  member  of  society,  a  temperate  man  or  a  sot, 
a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  those  around  him.  But  she  is  the  com- 
panion of  manhood,  as  well  as  the  guardian  of  infancy;  and  in  this 
situation,  she  exerts  an  influence,  often  paramount  to  every  other, 
over  the  character  of  families  and  the  community.  How  often  has 
the  well-educated  mother  saved  a  family  from  the  ignorance  and 
vice  which  would  have  been  their  only  inheritance  from  a  father; 
and  thus  preserved  the  community  from  evils  which  cannot  be 
calculated  !  Need  we  say  that  the  proper  management  of  the 
bodies,  and  minds,  and  hearts  of  the  young,  demands  intelligence 
and  knowledge ;  that  she,  who  is  to  exert  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  the  community,  ought  herself  to  be  well  instructed  ? 
It  is  a  remark  of  an  experienced  and  accurate  observer  of  human 
nature,  that  if  the  world  is  ever  to  be  made  wiser  and  belter,  it 
must  be  by  the  influence  of  wotnan,  weU  educated,  and  disciplined. 

While  all  this  will  be  readily  admitted,  in  regard  to  some  classes 
of  females,  we  shall  be  told  that  it  is  unnecessary,  nay,  injurious, 
to  those  who  are  destined  to  labor,  to  cultivate  their  minds.  But 
let  us  recollect  that  it  is  precisely  this  class  of  females  who  exert 
most  influence  as  mothers,  who  have  the  most  numerous  families, 
and  thus  form  the  character  of  the  people ;  and  the  people,  be  it 
remembered,  are  the  rulers  of  our  country.  If  any  have  a  right 
to  education,  surely  it  is  this  part  of  the  community.  If  any  deny 
it,  we  would  ask  :  Is  it  wise,  is  it  safe,  to  be  indifl!erent  to  their  cha- 
racter }  And  let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  independent 
classes  of  society,  as  they  are  termed,  mothers  are,  in  fact,  de- 
pendent upon  laboring  females  to  assist  them  in  the  care  of  tbeir 
own  children ;  and  that  ignorance,  and  superstition,  and  vice,  may 
leave  impressions  on  their  minds,  which  no  subsequent  efforts  can 
effiice.     Who  has  not  seen  such  results? 
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But  in  addition  to  these  common  claims  of  the  whole  sex,  we 
need  many  of  them  as  teachers.  Our  schools,  for  early  childhood, 
should  be  confided  to  no  other  hands  ;  and  the  mass  of  influence 
in  our  female  schools,  should  be  of  this  kind.  And  for  these  self- 
denying  efforts,  let  us  recollect,  that  we  must  look  chiefly  to  the 
less-favored  classes  of  society ;  and  that  we  can  discover  those  who 
are  qualified,  only  by  instructing  them.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  much  important  practical  knowledge  to  be  ac- 
quired, for  which  the  mind  is  not  sufficiently  matured  before  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age.  And  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  an  essay 
which  precedes  this,  will  satisfy  many,  that  there  is  knowledge  im- 
portant to  every  member  of  the  community,  for  which  no  provision 
has  yet  been  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  physiology  will  bear  us  out  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  very  frame  of  woman  was  formed  for  less  intellectual  eflbrt 
than  that  of  man.  In  a  nervous  system  of  so  great  susceptibility, 
it  produces  far  more  speedy  and  dangerous  exhaustion.  For  our- 
selves, we  question  whether  females,  generally,  ought  to  devote 
more  than  half  the  period  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  to  intellect- 
ual acquisitions.  We  would  object  most  strenuously  to  that  system 
which  obliges  many  to  compress  into  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  the 
whole  course  of  study,  by  which  they  are  expected  to  qualify 
themselves  to  be  members  of  the  well-educated  classes  of  the 
community. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  we  think  it  cannot  be  deemed 
unreasonable  by  any,  to  claim  for  the  future  mothers  of  our 
country,  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  sufficient  for  one  third  of  the 
number  between  16  and  20  years  of  age.  This  class  amounted  to 
596,254  in  1830,  and  on  this  estimate  schools  would  be  requisite 
for  198,751.  If  we  assign  40  to  a  school,  they  would  need  4,968 
schools,  of  whk;h  New-England  would  require  500,  and  New- York 
an  equal  number.  We  have  indeed  no  statistical  information  on 
this  point,  but  we  are  persuaded  no  one  will  suppose  that  we 
have  one  half  of  this  number. 

But  let  us  inquire  into  such  facts  as  are  within  our  reach.  The 
only  information  of  an  official  kind  is  concerning  the  number  of 
high  schools  and  academies,  without  distinction  of  sex.  Many  of 
these  institutions  receive  females,  but  more,  we  believe,  are  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  other  sex.  We  will  assume,  for  the  pre- 
sent, that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  in  them  are  males. 

At  this  period  of  life,  the  number  of  males  usually  equals  that  of 
females.  In  the  State  of  Maine  there  are  22,000  males  of  this 
age,  and  by  our  supposition  there  should  be  schools  for  11,000. 
Official  reports  inform  us  that  there  are  29  academies,  and  1,200 
pupils.     If  we  suppose  the  number  of  private  schools,  of  a  higher 
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order,  equal  to  double  this  number,  we  shall  have  provision  only 
for  3,600,  or  one  sevenihy  instead  of  one  half  of  the  young  men. 

New-Hampshire  is  stated,  in  a  recent  document,  to  have  1,500 
pupils  in  32  academies.  She  has  14,000  males  between  15  and  20 
and  an  equal  number  of  females. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  standing  higher  than  any  other 
for  its  means  of  education,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  acade- 
mies and  private  schools  is  estimated,  by  the  accurate  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  Redster,  from  partial  reports  of  99  towns,  at  24,852, 
amounting  onUr  to  two  thirds  of  the  male  population,  between 
15  and  20.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  one  half  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  are  merely  elementary  ;  we  know  that  many  of  the 
pupils  of  the  academies  are  from  other  States,  and  we  have  little 
reason  to  suppose  that  more  than  12,000,  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
number  between  15  and  20,  are  natives  of  the  State,  or  one  third 
of  the  males,  supposing  them  to  be  all  of  this  sex. 

In  the  Slate  oi  New- York,  we  learn  from  an  estimate  of  B.  F. 
Butler,  Esq.,  that  there  are  3,835  pupils  in  56  academies,  of  whom 
2,000  are  engaged  in  classical  studies.  If  we  suppose  double  the 
number  of  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  we  shall  have  1 1,505 
of  the  youth  of  New- York  out  of  103,000,  between  15  and  20,  at- 
tending to  the  higher  branches  of  a  common  education ;  and  if 
we  suppose  ten  times  the  number,  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  this 
great  and  liberal  State,  to  furnish  these  advantages  only  to  one  fifth 
part  of  its  male  youth. 

Such  is  tlje  condition  of  some  of  those  States  of  the  Union, 
which  are  best  provided  with  means  of  iqs^trtiction,  and  most  of 
which  have  common  schools  for  one  in  four  of  their  populatioa. 
How  little  have  we  to  expect  for  the  youth  in  those  States  where 
there  are  no  means  of  common  instruction  for  two  thirds  or  three 
fourths  of  the  children !  If  the  most  favored  do  not  affi>rd  more 
than  one  fifth  of  their  youth  the  means  of  advancing  beyond  the 
most  ordinary  education,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  in 
ten  in  other  States  are  acquiring  any  knowledge  beyond  the  mere 
elements  ;  and  we  have  a  mass  of  400,000  youth,  thus  imperfectly 
preparing  for  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 

But  we  know  that  many  of  these  academies  and  schools  include 
female  pupils.  If  we  deduct  tliese,  or  if  we  estimate  the  schools 
necessary  for  them,  this  dark  picture  becomes  darker  by  w^ny 
shades ;  and  a  mass  of  uncultivated  mind  appears  among  us,  which 
shrouds  the  prospects  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  deeper  doom. 

Is  it  just,  is  it  politic  —  we  need  not  ask,  is  it  worthy  of  us  as 
a  nation  —  to  leave  our  youth  in  this  condition?  But  we  trust  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  need  no  other  excitement  than  that  of  facts. 
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It  will  be  saidy  perhaps,  that  we  are  not  able  to  do  more.  We 
deny  it.  We  appeal  to  the  case  of  individual  towns  and  commu- 
oities,  who  have  clone  more.  We  would  point  to  the  vast  amount 
of  superfluides  which  we  are  able  to  provide.  We  point  to  our 
manual  labor  schools^  as  furnishing  a  complete  answer ;  and  we 
demand  of  every  man  who  has  any  concern,  or  feels  any  interest  in  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country,  that  he  leave  no  means  untried  to  bring 
within  the  reach  of  every  young  man  the  treasures  of  knowledge. 

But  the  increase  of  the  remainder  of  our  population,  above  15, 
is  a  topic  of  no  small  interest ;  for  we  should  have  plans,  and  means, 
and  associations  for  the  improvement  of  these  also,  if  it  were  only 
to  supply  the  deficiency  pointed  out  in  their  early  instruction. 

We  shall  find,  in  passing,  that  in  this  poruon  of  our  population 
the  greatest  increase  takes  place ;  for  while  the  population  under 
15,  between  1810  and  1830  increased  onl^  1,932,368,  or  at  the 
rate  of  68  percent,  the  population  over  15  increased  2,732,212,  or 
89  per  cent.  This  fully  confirms  the  reply  made  to  the  alarming 
theory  of  M althus,  that  our  own  unexampled  increase  is  to  a  great 
extent,  the  mere  filling  up  of  the  older  ranks  of  society  —  rather  the 
rising  of  the  lake,  than  tne  increase  of  the  stream.* 

*  We  tee  more  full  evidence  of  this  in  examining  the  comparative  numbers  of 
the  adult  population  in  the  various  States.  In  the  newest  and  least  populous 
States,  the  number  of  pert^ns  over  40  amounts  to  10  or  12  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population.  In  the  moi'e  populous  States  it  is  14  or  Iff  per  cent  of  the  whole 
Dumber ;  and  in  those  which  have  been  lonf^est  settled,  and  are  most  filled  up,  as 
New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  it  amounts  to  18  and 
20  per  cent.  In  countries  which  are  strictly  old,  as  in  those  of  Europe,  it  is  even 
greater  than  this,  and  it  is  estimateil  that  in  a  complete  population,  the  number 
€iver  45  ought  to  amount  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  it  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  some  estimates  which  have  been  made  of  the  future  increase  of  our  popula* 
tioo  are  extremely  doubtful,  if  not  demonstrably  incorrect.  The  states  now  reck- 
ooed  as  old,  9omewhat  resemble  those  which  are  still  new,  in  the  rapidity  of  their 
increase.  Thus  Vermont,  which  increased  at  the  rate  of  81  per  cent  in  10  years, 
firom  H90  to  1800,  now  increases  only  at  the  rate  of  19  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 
And  even  Ohio,  which  advanced  at  the  unparalleled  rate  of  409  per  cent,  or  17.7 
per  cent  per  annum,  between  1810  and  1820,  is  only  advancing  now,  at  the  rate 
of  88.6  per  cent  in  ten  years,  or  8.8  per  cent  annually.  Indeed  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  our  country  which  increased  at  first  3.6  per  cent  annually,  only  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  3.3  per  ct.  during  the  last  ten  years,  although  one  half  of  the  territory 
It  still  unoccupied. 

la  1830,  the  rate  of  increase  in  ten  of  the  original  13  States,  did  not  exceed  17 
per  cent  in  ten  years ;  and  in  Vermont,  as  we  have  stated,  it  is  only  19.  In  the 
remaining  States, New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  so  large  portions  are  still  essentially 
new,  it  advances  as  it  once  did  in  these,  at  the  rate  of  40,  50,  and  80  per  cent.  In 
ibur  States,  only  in  the  Union,  (Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Alabama)  does  it  ex- 
ceed 81  per  cent ;  and  this  was  the  former  condition  of  Vermont.  In  two  of  these 
States,  it  has  diminished  to  one  half,  and  in  two  others  to  one  fourth ;  and  one  sixth 
of  the  rate  at  the  census  of  1820. 

Thus  instead  of  going  on  hereafter  to  double  our  population  in  25  years,  as  has 
been  predicted,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  period  of  doubling  will 
be  protracted,  as  in  the  older  States ;  for  the  same  causes,  essentially,  are  in  opera- 
tion.   If  we  add  together  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  whole  population  in  11  of  the 
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It  is  also  evident  that  su£Bcient  allowaDce  has  not  hitherto  beeo 
made  for  the  increase  of  our  population  by  immigration  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  whole  population  in  1810  amounted  to  7,754,215.  The 
most  favorable  rate  of  human  mortality  which  can  be  allowed,  is 
one  death  annually  to  every  forty  inhabitants,  or  one  fourth  of  the 
population  every  ten  years  ;  and  many  authors  do  not  consider  less 
than  one  in  thirtysix  admissible.  The  mortality  among  the  popu- 
lation of  1820  could  not,  therefore,  have  amounted  to  less  than 
1 ,938,662,  on  the  most  favorable  estimate  ;  leaving  as  survivors  of 
1830  only  5,815,662.  All  those  under  10  years  of  age  in  1830, 
amounting  to  3,472,730,  must  of  course  have  been  born  since  that 
period  ;  and  we  must  look  for  the  survivors  among  those  who  were 
over  10  years.  These  amount  to  7,098,518,  or  1,282,856  more 
than  could  have  been  born  in  the  country  on  any  rational  calcula- 
tion of  mortality.  There  is  no  mode  of  accounung  for  their  origin 
but  from  foreign  immigration,  and  we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
admitting,  that  we  have  an  annual  influx  of  foreigners  to  the  amount 
of  128,285  ;  or  10,690  per  month,  and  356  daily.  It  appears  from 
this  calculation  that  we  have  a  regular  addition  to  our  adult  popu- 
lation equal  to  that  made  to  our  juvenile  population.  And  we 
would  take  this  opportunity  to  observe,  that  as  these  must  have 
brought  with  them  a  considerable  number  of  children,  of  every  age, 
the  whole  amount  of  internal  increase  is  much  lower  than  it  has 
yet  been  estimated. 

But  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  congratulate  ourselves  with  being 
thus  spared  the  amount  of  labor  and  means  necessary  to  educate 
so  many  of  our  inhabitants.  European  immigration  is  not  now,  as 
formerly,  from  the  best  classes  of  the  community.  On  the  contrary, 
the  government  and  individuals  of  foreign  countries  are  employing 
our  country  as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  most  ignorant,  and 
too  often  the  most  vicious  of  their  subjects  and  dependents.  A 
large  number  are  unquestionably  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
knowledge.  A  still  larger  number,  who  have  the  key  of  knowledge, 
have  never  had  time,  or  opportunity,  to  gain  access  to  its  treasures. 
Very   many   are   entirely   ignorant  of  our  language ;  and  few  of 

orig^inal  Staten,  we  find  that  the  averajEce  of  the  whole  amoants  only  to  14t  per 
cent  per  annum,  which  would  require  80  years  for  doubling;  and  should  we 
assume  the  highest  rate  among  these,  that  of  Vermont,  whi<m  is  1.9  per  cent, 
it  would  still  require  60  years. 

We  shall  be  told  indeed,  that  these  are  the  States  which  furnish  emigrants  for 
the  remainder.  This  is  not  true  of  all;  nor  is  the  increase  greatest  in  those, 
whose  population  is  least  disposed  to  emigrate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principle 
which  is  maintained  by  Sadler,  in  his  reply  to  Maltbus,  is  confirmed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  our  own  census,  that  the  increase  is  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  popula- 
tion of  a  given  territory  is  less.  And  when  we  combine  with  this,  the  stnking 
fact,  that  years  of  depopulaUon  by  disease  or  famine,  have  been  followed,  so  far  as 
we  have  records  of  the  result,  by  an  eitraordinary  increase,  we  cannot  estimate 
at  a  high  rate,  the  probable  loss  on  this  score. 
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them  have  the  least  preparatioo  for  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free 
country.  They  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  mass  of  prejudices  and 
superstitions,  national,  political  and  religious,  far  more  dangerous 
and  difficult  to  overcome,  than  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  infancy; 
and  demanding  more  time  and  more  efibrt  for  their  cure. 

Here  then  is  a  large  and  important  class,  who  must  be  educated 
before  they  are  fitted  to  become  citizens  of  a  free  country,  for 
whom  other  means  than  schools,  or  academies,  or  colleges  are  to 
be  provided,  and  for  whom  we  know  not  that  any  benevolent  inte- 
rest has  yet  been  excited.  With  regard  to  them,  immediate  action 
is  more  necessary  even,  than  with  regard  to  children ;  for  in  two 
vears  they  may  become  naturalized  citizens,  members  of  the  elect- 
ive body  who  govern  our  country.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  of 
them  know  how  to  read  our  language,  how  important  is  it  that  there 
be  adult  echooUy  (both  evenine  and  Sunday  schools)  where  the 
rest  may  acquire  it.  How  useful  would  it  be,  if  social  institutions 
of  the  character  of  Lyceums  were  established,  with  lectures  and 
discussions  calculated  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  our  political 
and  social  institutions,  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  old 
world,  and  to  combat  and  dissipate  the  local  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions of  a  secular  krod  which  they  bring  with  them.  Would  that 
tbe  advocates  of  improvement  were  half  as  active  in  their  efforts  with 
this  increasing  class  of  our  community,  as  the  political  partizans  are, 
in  enlisting  them  under  the  banner  of  a  faction.  And  could  Christ- 
ian benevolence  be  roused  to  provide  some  means  for  dissipating 
that  moral  darkness,  in  which  most  of  those  who  now  come  to  us 
from  Europe  have  been  shrouded  from  infancy,  to  purify  the  thick 
atmosphere  of  moral  pollution  which  they  have  always  breathed, 
and  which  still  envelopes  them,  might  we  not  see  the  catalogue  of 
crimes  increasing  with  less  fearful  rapidity  ?  —  might  \ve  not  hope 
that  we  should  go  on  less  rapidly,  in  adopting,  the  vices  which  are 
desolating  the  old  world  ?  No  one  doubts  that  most  of  these  per- 
sons come  from  an  atmosphere  of  moral  infection,  of  which  none 
but  he  who  has  breathed  it  has  any  conception.  '  Truth  is  fallen 
in  the  streets,'  purity  is  scarcely  valued,  and  the  law  of  selfishness 
is  the  ordinary  standard  of  morals.  Humanity  and  policy  admit 
no  ^  quarantined  Do  not  both  demand,  most  loudly,  the  immediate 
and  earnest  application  of  every  process  to  disinfect  and  to  heal; 
and  is  not  the  demand  enforced  by  the  injunctions  of  religion  ? 

How  great  a  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  how  numerous 
and  active  a  body  of  agents  is  necessary  to  inform  the  public  mind 
on  this  important  point,  to  arouse  public  feeling,  to  establish,  and 
organize,  and  sustain  the  schools  and  institutions  necessary  to  pre- 
serve ns  from  descending  to  the  grave  of  nations  !  For  this  we 
must  look  chiefly  to  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are  in 
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the  vigor  of  life,  between  20  and  40  or  50  years  of  age.  Among 
these  we  must  generally  obtain  our  teachers,  and  professors,  and 
agents,  in  every  useful  institutbn,  and  every  philanthropic  enter- 
prise. It  is  more  common  in  our  country  than  in  any  other  per- 
haps, to  attempt  a  new  enterprise  after  the  age  of  40,  although 
many  examples  lead  us  to  believe  it  hazardous  to  health  and  use- 
fulness, to  change  entirely  our  plans  and  habits  of  action,  at  so  late 
a  period.  The  higher  divisions  of  our  census  are  by  ten  years. 
The  class  between  40  and  50  amounts  to  less  than  half  the  number 
between  20  and  30.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  period 
between  25  and  50  is  that  of  the  most  active  efforts,  the  deduction 
to  be  made  from  those  under  25  will  be  equivalent  to  the  additbn  of 
those  between  40  and  50.  The  column  of  the  table  containiog 
those  between  20  and  40  will  therefore  give  us  nearly  the  number 
of  individuals  on  whom  we  must  rely,  as  the  most  active  laborers 
in  the  cause  of  improvement. 

In  the  whole  of  the  United  States  this  class  amounts  to  3,012,964, 
or  about  one  third  of  our  whole  population,  one  half  of  whom  are 
males.  Of  these,  one  third  are  in  the  five  New-England  States 
and  New- York,  one  third  in  the  five  States  north  of  Maryland  and 
the  Ohio  river,  and  the  remainder  in  the  States  south  of  those. 
It  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be  left  unnoticed,  that  while  the  pro-^ 
portion  of  active  population  is  greatest  in  the  northeastern  States, 
the  demands  for  useful  activity  are  greatest  and  most  urgent,  at  the 
west  and  south.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  those  in  ignorance 
far  greater,  but  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  children  are  more 
numerous.  And  while  we  are  comparatively  so  well  supplied,  the 
demand  for  an  annual  increase  of  efibrt  is  far  less ;  for  while  the 
juvenile  population  at  the  north  advanced  only  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  \m  the  last  ten  years,  that  at  the  south  increased  58  per 
cent.  We  cannot  but  regard  this  as  establishing  a  powerful  claim 
on  the  social  and  christian  principles  of  the  active  population  of  the 
north  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  it  is  so  extensively  felt  and  answered. 

But  while  the  class  of  persons  in  middle  life  form  the  most  active 
portion  of  the  community,  they  are  also  subjects  for  education,  in 
reference  to  their  own  character,  as  well  as  to  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them.  It  is  a  prejudice  which  is  the  highest  proof  of  igno- 
rance, the  strongest  evidence  that  a  new  course  of  *  schooling^  is 
necessary,  to  suppose  that  education  is  finished,  that  nothing  re- 
mains to  be  acquired  at  20.  The  mind  is  but  prepared  for  the 
most  important  acquisitions,  those  of  a  directly  practical  charac- 
ter. All  previous  study  should  have  been  directed  to  the  point  of 
procuring,  and  learning  to  use,  the  instruments  for  future  pursuits, 
of  preparing  and  strengthening  the  individuals  to  engage  in  what 
constitutes  the  real  business  of  life,  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
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useful  purposes.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  of  materials,  and 
of  men,  on  whom  he  is  to  act,  is  as  indispensable  as  that  of  the 
instruments  he  is  to  employ,  and  he  will  lose  even  what  he  has 
pained,  if  it  be  not  called  into  exercise.  Instances  have  occurred, 
m  a  country  as  well  instructed  as  Switzerland,  in  which  young  men 
who  had  spent  their  childhood  at  school,  and  had  then  been  de- 
voted to  labor,  in  a  country  where  books  are  scarce,  and  a  social 
institution  for  improvement  almost  unknown,  have  forgotten  to 
read !  Such  have  been  sent  by  their  towns  to  a  public  seminary, 
to  be  prepared  as  teachers,  and  have  been  obliged  to  begin  with 
perfecting  themselves  in  the  alphabet.  If  the  mere  elements  of 
imowledge  can  thus  escape  in  a  few  years,  how  can  we  hope  that 
the  various  branches  now  taught  in  our  schools,  and  considered 
indispensable  to  every  man,  will  be  retained,  unless  repetition  or 
exercise  is  employed  to  refresh  the  memory.  It  is  painful  to  ob- 
serve, generally,  in  countries  where  instruction  thus  necessarily 
terminates  with  the  school,  the  intellectual  degradation  of  the  la- 
boring classes,  and  their  complete  absorption  in  the  mere  wants 
and  gratifications  of  animal  nature.  We  are  assured  by  physicians, 
that,  on  physiological  principles,  some  exercise  of  the  brain  is  indis- 
pensable even  to  perfect  the  body  itself ;  and  that  the  entire  inac- 
tion of  the  mind  gives  new  strength  to  the  animal  appetites  and 
passions,  and  tends  directly  to  degrade  and  brutalize  the  whole 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  examples  have  occurred,  in 
which  men  who  had  no  instruction  before  the  age  of  20,  have  be- 
come eminent  in  church  and  state,  and  these  instances  would, 
doubtless,  be  much  more  numerous,  if  special  means  were  pro- 
vided for  them.  But  those  who  know  the  extent  and  the  value  of 
knowledge  need  no  such  argument.  They  know  that  we  can  at 
best  but  enter  the  field  at  this  age  ;  and  they  will  not  forget,  that 
the  period  for  acquisition  in  the  mass  of  the  community  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  40. 

Here  then,  is  a  wide  and  important  sphere  for  associations  for 
mutual  improvement,  and  for  those  interesting  courses  of  lectures 
which  have  been  given  in  our  large  towns.  Regular  lecturers  can 
be  procured,  only  where  literary  or  professional  men  are  so  nume- 
rous that  they  are  not  absorbed  in  their  occupations.  The  only 
mode  practicable  for  the  country  at  large,  is  to  establish  some  asso- 
ciation on  the  principle  of  the  Lyceum ,  each  of  whose  members 
shall  be  expected  to  call  into  requisition  his  own  stock  of  know- 
ledge, in  his  own  sphere,  and  to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  en- 
cage with  them  in  some  discussion,  or  other  exercise,  which  shall 
impart  to  all,  the  benefits  of  their  united  experience.  We  have 
known  a  collection  of  heads  of  families,  among  whom  not  a  few 
were  grey-headed,  assembling  to  be  mutual  instructors  in  the  study 
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of  the  Bible,  which  had  been  their  coropaDiOD  from  childhood :  and 
finding  it  a  source  of  great  intellectual  improvement,  as  well  as 
pleasure.  If  this  could  be  the  result  with  a  book  thus  familiar  to  all, 
a  subject  so  constantly  presented  and  explained,  is  there  not  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  interest  could  be  excited  on  a  multitude  of 
topics  relating  to  the  active  and  vbible  world,  which  are  not  so  di- 
rectly within  the  reach  of  a  whole  community,  each  one  of  which, 
however,  may  be  familiar  or  accessible  to  some  one  or  two  persons 
in  every  village.  But  we  need  not  theorise  on  this  subject.  The 
experience  oi  many  of  our  readers  bears  ample  testinnony  to  the 
fact ;  and  to  those  who  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
proofs  have  been  furnished  in  our  pages,  on  the  authority  of  wit- 
nesses beyond  dispute,  that  those  associations,  under  this  and  other 
names,  which  have  been  formed  on  the  strict  principle  of  mutual 
instruction  among  the  less  educated  inhabitants  of  retired  villages, 
have  been  uniformly  the  most  permanent,  and  most  useful,  and 
agreeable.  More  than  one  individual  who  entered  this  class  of 
adults  in  ignorance,  has  by  his  own  efforts,  in  connection  with  simi- 
lar associations,  risen  to  respectability  and  influence.  The  farmer, 
the  mechanic  and  the  professional  man,  have  in  turn,  given  instruc- 
tion, or  conducted  discussions,  on  the  subjects  most  familiar  to 
them  ;  each  has  acquired  many  new  ideas,  and  each  has  learnt  to 
feel  more  respect  and  interest  for  the  pursuits  of  the  other.  That 
many  of  these  institutions  have  failed,  is  indeed  an  evidence  that 
they  were  not  well  founded  or  well  conducted.  Too  often,  they 
were  the  mushroom  results  of  a  temporary  excitement,  instead  of 
settled  conviction  and  purposes.  But  the  success  of  other  effi>rts 
proves,  that  it  does  not  arise  from  any  unavoidable  defect  in  the 
system  itself.  We  believe  that  many  of  these  failures  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  building,  or  library,  or  appa- 
ratus, which  could  presents  vbible  and  permanent  rallying  point; 
and  we  question  whether  any  one  has  failed,  which  had  this  founda- 
tion. But  if  this  plan  fail,  we  would  still  urge  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  some  method  in  which  this  important  portion  of  our 
population  should  be  constantly  improved. 

We  have  thus  examined  the  state  of  our  white  inhabitants;  and 
while  we  have  discovered  appalling  facts,  we  have  been  obliged  to 
pass  by,  for  the  present,  a  mass  of  ignorance  in  the  remainder  <rf 
our  population,  over  which  humanity  weeps,  almost  in  despair.  In 
reviewing  the  whole  ground,  we  find,  that  while  noble  and  success- 
ful efforts  have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  education  in 
many  of  our  towns  and  districts,  large  portions  of  our  population 
are  still  in  the  most  urgent  need. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  require,  agreeably  to  the  good  old  regulation 
of  New-England,  a  common  school  for  every  ^yfamUie$^  and  a 
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higher  school^  or  academy^  for  every  one  hundred  families^  to  give 
the  children  of  our  country  the  elements  of  knowledge.  A  course 
of  weekly  lectures^  or  a  weekly  association  for  mutual  improvement  ^ 
is  as  important  to  the  adults  of  every  neighborhood,  as  a  school  for 
the  children ;  and  if  properly  conducted,  it  would  contribute  not 
less  to  the  benefit  of  the  community ;  for  it  would  not  only  assist  them 
to  fix  and  apply  their  elenusntary  knowledge,  but  it  would  prepare 
every  parent  to  be  a  teacher,  and  make  every  family  a  school  of 
instruction.  Ought  a  nation  of  electors  to  devote  less  attention 
than  this,  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ?  Can  they  be  fitted  for 
their  high  duties,  at  any  cheaper  rate?  Can  they  be  prepared 
even,  to  receive  and  understand  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  to  unite 
with  a  '  zeal  according  to  knowledge'  in  diffusing  its  blessings  to 
others,  by  less  efficient  means  of  instmction  ?  Do  not  the  statistics 
of  crime  and  irreligion  abundantly  prove,  that  ignorance  is  one  of 
their  most  fruitful  sources  ? 

But  there  is  an  atheistical  plan,  which  forbids  the  entrance  of 
the  Bible  into  multitudes  of  our  schools ;  and  under  the  pretence 
of  excluding  sectarianism,  shuts  out  Christianity,  and  establishes 
the  influence  of  a  single  sect,  who  would  dethrone  the  Creator,  and 
break  every  bond  of  social  order.  In  such  circumstances,  a  Stin- 
day  school  for  every  neighborhood,  and  an  adult  school  of  the  same 
character,  to  instruct  the  neglected  sons  of  our  republic,  as  well  as 
foreigners,  are  indispensable  to  preserve  among  us  the  foundations 
of  morality,  and  the  principles  of  religion. 

If  these  remarks  be  true,  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  which 
nothing  but  individual  effort  can  accomplish.  We  would  repeat 
our  appeal  to  Patriotism  and  Philanthropy^  and  Christian  Btnev' 
oUnce.  While  we  rejoice  in  all  that  they  have  done,  and  are 
still  doing,  we  would  warn  them,  that  unless  their  eflbrts  are  speed- 
ily doubled,  and  still  increase  every  year  to  meet  the  influx  of  ig- 
norance, and  the  increase  of  childhood,  all  that  is  yet  accomplished 
must  be  lost  to  us  as  a  nation  ;  and  an  ignorant  and  depraved 
people,  must  ultimately  follow  the  degraded  rulers  of  their  own 
choice,  in  the  funeral  procession  of  our  Political,  and  Social,  and 
Christian  Institutions. 
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Art.  III. — American  School  Agents'  Society. 

Wk  have  rarely  been  more  interested  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
than  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society.  It  was  held  at 
the  hall  of  Phillips'  Academy,  in  Andover,  on  Monday,  August  5th. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr  S.  R.  Hall  was  called  to  the 
chair.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  year  was 
read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr  Jewett,  Professor  elect  of  the  Marietta 
Institute  for  Teachers,  and  was  accompanied  by  statements  of  the 
agents  employed. 

It  appears,  that  agreeably  to  the  plan  of  the  Society,  a  number  of  agente 
were  employed  to  yibU  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  exa- 
mine their  state,  and  to  deliver  public  lectures  on  education,  in  order  to 
excite  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers  to  the  defects  of  their  schools, 
and  the  best  means  of  improving  them.  It  was  stated  that  they  were  gene- 
rally listened  to  with  deep  interest  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  suf- 
ficient contributions  were  made  to  defray  their  expenses,  and  earnest  in- 
vitations were  given  them  to  return.  It  was  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
that  on  this,  as  every  other  subject,  the  address  of  a  lecturer  will  often 
rouse  to  attention  and  effort,  when  printed  essays  and  addresses,  or  even 
laws,  would  have  no  efficacy;  and  that  when  the  subject  is  thus  pre- 
sented, and  valuable  information  given,  by  a  competent  a^nt,  those  to 
whom  he  goes  are  usually  disposed  to  sustain  hun,  and  invite  him  to 
return. 

It  was  stated  by  the  agents,  that  while  in  many  towns  and  districts 
laudable  efforts  had  been  made  and  much  had  been  done  to  improve 
schools,  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  books  in  use  were,  to  a  sad 
extent,  very  defective ;  and  embrace  few  of  the  improvements  of  the 
present  century. 

Aflcr  reading  the  report,  the  following  resolution  was  ofi*ered  by  W.  C. 
Woodbridge : 

Heaolved,  That  in  view  of  the  facts  presented  to  this  meeting,  from  the  reporti 
of  the  agents  of  this  Society,  and  from  other  sources,  it  is  evident  that  the  state 
of  schools,  even  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  is  far  below  the  stan- 
dard which  is  requisite  for  the  institutions  of  a  free  people. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  it  was  remarked,  that  Education  ought  to 
provide  for  the  body  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind.  Yet  how  few 
teachers  are  there  who  feel  themselves  called  upon,  and  how  few  are 
competent  to  provide  for  improving  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  minds  of  their 
pupils !  To  how  great  an  extent  is  the  cultivation  of  right  feelings  almost 
entirely  neglected !  Multitudes  of  our  schools,  if  we  may  credit  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  parents  and  friends  of  education,  are  nurseries 
of  evil  dispositions  and  habits,  instead  of  good.  But  if  we  consider  merely 
the  intellect,  the  methods  of  instruction  are  so  defective,  and  so  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  strengthening  the  mind  itself,  that  the  work  is  generally 
but  half  done.  Even  the  knowledge  of  language  is  confined  rauer  to  its 
sounds  than  its  meaning. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr  Newton,  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
Society,  who  stated  many  facts  concerning  the  state  of  schools,  which 
fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  resolution. 
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The  following  le^olotion  was  offered  by  Rev.  Bir  Lindsley  of  Boston : 

ll§8olved.  That  it  is  an  imperious  duty,  devolving  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
Jnited  States,  as  patriots  and  christians,  to  provide  schools  for  the  multitude  of 
children  who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  especially  at  the  South  and  West 

He  observed  that  it  seemed  superfluous  to  speak  in  such  an  audience 
ii  the  importance  of  instruction,  or  the  duty  of  providing  it  The  duty 
levolved  on  this  Society  was  not  to  furnish  schools,  but  to  induce  others 
o  furnish  them ;  and  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  be  accomplished  but 
n  the  very  way  they  had  adopted.  Prejudice  had  existed  in  regard  to 
igents ;  but,  he  asked,  what  henevolent  object  of  importance  had  ever 
Men  effected  without  agents.  It  was  abundantly  proved  that  the  voice 
if  the  living  teacher  was  far  more  efficacious  than  Uie  press  ever  could 
le,  alone.  Be  hoped  the  Society  would  go  on,  and  extend  and  increase 
J^ueir  efforts. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Shipherd,  of  Ohio.  He  ob- 
mrved,  that  in  coming  from  the  midst  of  a  region  where  schools  were  rare, 
lad  adults  unable  to  read  were  numerous,  he  felt  deeply  the  importance 
if  this  Society.  He  stated  many  facts  in  detail,  which  we  cannot  recollect 
irilh  sufficient  accuracy  to  repeat  them,  abundantly  showing  the  need  of 
gunediate  exertion,  and  ur^ed  the  Society  to  increased  efforts. 

It  was  also  stated,  that  from  recent  calculations,  it  appears  that  there 
in  from  1,000,000  to  1,400,000  children  south  and  west  of  New- York, 
lestitute  of  instruction,  and  that  even  in  the  State  of  New-York  itself, 
liere  were  from  50  to  80,000,  of  whom  13,000  were  in  the  city  of  New- 
rork. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr  Barton,  of  the  Teachers' 
Seminary: 

Eetolvtdt  That  the  experience  of  the  last  year  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
bat  the  employment  of  agents  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  community,  lo  excite 
nterest  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  best  me- 
of  instruction,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  our  schools. 


Mr  Barton  confirmed  the  remarks  of  Mr  Lindsley  on  this  point,  and 
udiibited  with  great  clearness  the  indispensable  necessity  of  sending 
urents,  into  those  places,  where  a  book  on  education  would  never  penetrate. 
Be  observed,  that  there  was,  in  many  towns,  a  total  ignorance  of  what  had 
been  done  in  other  places,  at  no  great  distance  from  them,  on  this  subject, 
lod  that  it  could  be  removed  in  no  other  way. 

Mr  Beman,  one  of  the  agents,  confirmed  these  statements ;  and  stated 
the  neglect  of  many  important  points  in  schools,  resulting  fVom  this  ig- 
BOimnce. 

Mr  J.  O.  Taylor,  who  spent  sometime  in  the  State  of  New-York,  as  an 
igent  of  the  Society,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

JResolvedf  That  the  Society  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  community  have 
^egun  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  encourage  and 
Mstain  measures  of  this  kind ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  success  which  has  thus  far 
ittended  their  efforts,  they  have  ^eat  occasion  tor  gratitude  to  God,  and  every  en- 
sonragement  to  go  forward  with  increased  energy. 

He  observed  that  surprise  and  curiosity  were  everywhere  excited  by 
representations  of  the  wants  of  our  population  and  the  defects  of  our 
pcDools ;  and  after  describing  some  of  the  evidences  of  this,  he  stated, 
that  so  important  did  some  of  the  most  intelligent  people  of  New  York 
consider  this  Society,  and  so  much  did  they  approve  its  plan,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  form  a  similar  association  there,  to  be  devoted  to  their  own 
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State.    Should  this  society  be  bo  organized  in  Boston,  as  to  inspire  poblic 
confidence,  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  might  have  auxiliaries  in  other  States. 
Mr.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  principal  of  the  Teachers*  Seminary,  then  offered 
the  following  resolution : 

HeMhedf  That  in  order  to  secure  more  prompt  and  extended  eflbrt,  it  is  ex- 
pedient that  the  seat  of  this  Society's  operations  be  transferred  to  Boston,  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  28d  of  Augnst,  to  present  the 
subject  for  their  consideration  ;  and  that  the  Report  now  made,  be  accepted  and 
referred  to  them,  to  be  enlarged  and  presented  at  that  meeting. 

He  observed  that  it  was  never  intended  to  fix  the  Society  at  Andover,  bat 
only  to  commence  its  operations  there.  That  the  practicability  and  usefiil- 
ness  of  the  plan  had  been  abundantly  proved ;  but  that  it  was  now  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  removed  to  some  point  of  operation  more  central, 
and  where  a  greater  number  of  individuals  could  enjpage  in  its  manage- 
ment We  regret  that  we  cannot  repeat  a  number  of  mteresting  remans 
on  the  general  topic.  He  observed  that  some  modifications  were  neces- 
sary in  the  Constitution  of  the  Societv,  and  some  changes  in  its  cheers, 
which  it  was  thought  best  to  refer  to  those  gentlemen  who  shoold  engage 
in  the  cause  in  Boston. 

On  this  resolution,  Prof.  Emerson,  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  ob- 
served, that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  importance  of  removing  the  Society: 
that  it  was  not  at  all  an  indication  that  it  was  not  prosperous  ;  but  on  toe 
contrary  that  it  had  become  too  important  to  be  stationed  in  a  place  so 
retired.  He  believed  it  capable  of  producing  great  and  important  effects; 
and  hoped  its  officers  would  go  on  with  courage. 

Mr.  Barton  then  offered  a  resolution,  which,  after  some  alteration,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Re»olvedt  That  as  this  Society  has  never  been  concerned  in  the  circuIatioD  or 
recommendation  of  school  boolcs,  and  as  its  objects  are  entirely  unconnected  with 
any  private  interests,  the  agents  should  be  enjoined  to  abstain  from  acting  as  the 
agents  of  any  publishers  or  authors  of  books  or  apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools. 

He  observed  that  much  jealousy  existed,  and  much  prejudice  had  been 
excited  on  this  subject,  and  he  deemed  it  important  for  the  Society  to  dis- 
avow and  forbid  all  agency  of  this  kind.  Its  object  was  simply  benevolent, 
and  it  ought  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil.  It  was  remarked  by  others, 
that  the  resolution  was  not  intended  to  restrict  the  agents  in  expressing 
their  own  individual  opinion  ;  but  for  this  the  Society  could  not  be  respon- 
sible. It  must,  however,  forbid  their  acting^  as  commercial  agents  of  any 
works.  It  appeared  that  many  agents  to  wnom  books  had  been  sent  with 
this  view,  had  never  even  shown  them  to  others  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  no 
agent  of  the  Society  had  ever  been  thus  engaged,  while  in  their  employ. 

These  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously.  Messrs.  Hall,  Wood- 
bridge  and  Lamson,  of  the  Female  Seminary,  were  appointed  a  conmiit- 
tee  to  call  a  meeting  in  Boston,  on  the  23d  of  August,  and  the  Society 
was  adjourned  to  that  time. 

We  earnestly  hope  the  friends  of  education  in  this  city  will  unite, 
in  carrying  on  a  work  so  happily  begun. 

We  add  the  following  account  of^  a  meeting  held  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  and  a  subsequent  one  in  Brooklyn,  as  showing  some 
of  the  results  of  the  operations  of  this  society,  and  its  practical 
tendency. 

A  meeting  of  unusual  interest  on  the  subject  of  Common  Schools  was 
held  at  Chatham  Chapel,  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  evening  of 
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Tuesday,  July  23,  and  that  large  numbers  ^attended.  An  Address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Taylor,  an  Agent  of  the  American  School  So- 
ciety of  Massachusetts.  This  gentleman  has  spent  much  time  in  travel- 
ing the  country,  and  collecting  facts  in  relation  to  the  condition  and  wants 
of  common  schools.  He  gave  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  incompetency 
of  teachers:  the  indifference  of  parent  ;  and  the  general  neglect  of  pri- 
mary education. 

In  the  progress  of  his  own  observation,  and  the  careful  examination  of 
such  documents  as  have  come  within  his  reach,  Mr  T.  felt  authorized  to 
state,  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  1,000,000  children  of  a  proper 
age  to  attend  school,  who  have  never  yet  attended  one.  Of  these  he  re- 
marked 250,000  are  in  Pennsylvania;  and,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  he 
supposed  the  number  of  uninstructed  in  New-York  amounts  to  80,000. 
In  Indiana  are  reckoned  2*2,000,  and  in  Illinois  20,000  children,  who  cannot 
read ;  and  about  as  many  adults.  In  New-Jersey,  according  to  the  best 
means  of  information,  there  are  11,566  who  receive  no  instruction.  In 
Kentucky,  in  1833,  about  one  third  of  the  children  are  in  the  same  de- 
plorable condition. . 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  made  an  address. 
Addresses  were  also  made  by  several  other  gentlemen.  The  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  closed  at  a  late 
hour. 

ReMolced,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Common  Schools  of  this 
State  are  greatly  deficient  in  good  teachers,  and  that  as  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence of  this  defect,  the  benefits  of  which  the  Common  School  system  is  sus- 
ceptible are  very  imperfectly  enjoyed  by  the  youth  of  this  State. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to  the  Legis- 
Utfre,  praying  for  an  endowment  hy  the  State  of  a  central  institution  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  upon  a  scale  co-extensive  with  the  public  wants. 

JResolved,  That  it  be  also  the  duty  of  the  said  committee  to  adopt  measures  to 
procare  the  codperation  of  the  people  of  the  other  counties,  in  forwarding  the  ob- 
ject proposed  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

Resolved,  Thai  this  meeting  highly  approve  of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
American  School  Agents'  Society,  and  recommend  them  to  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  all  those  who  are  friendly  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

A  meeting  of  a  similar  kind  was  also  held  at  Brooklyn  on  the  evening 
of  July  29th,  where  Mr  Taylor  repeated  his  address,  and  similar  resolu- 
tions were  adopted.  Measures  were  also  taken  for  the  speedy  organiza- 
tion of  a  Liyceum  in  that  place,  among  which  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  form  a  plan.  The  importance  of  cooperation  among  the 
friends  of  education  of  all  classes,  for  the  improvement  and  multiplication 
of  common  schools,  was  strongly  insisted  on ;  and  the  happy  tendency  of 
lyceums  among  children,  was  illustrated  by  the  following  novel  exhibition, 
the  account  of  which  we  copy  from  the  New- York  Advertiser. 

*  A  delegation  had  been  sent  fiom  the  Juvenile  Lyceum  of  Public  School  No. 
S,  in  New-York  city,  consisting  of  two  boys,  with  various  specimens  of  their  in- 
genuity, which  excited  general  surprise.  There  were  several  figures  of  deer, 
Hons,  horses,  &.c,  cut  in  wood  with  penknives,  and  surpriiiingly  like  nature,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  copied  from  mere  drawings  by  the  eye.  The  principal 
object  was  a  wooden  steam  engine,  about  18  inches  high,  complete,  and  working 
with  a  crank,  presenting  every  part  well  proportioned,  most  nicely  adjusted,  and 
closely  imitating  a  large  one,  even  to  the  date,  ornaments,  &,c,  the  astonishing 
production  of  a  lad  of  14.  The  Society  was  formed  in  May  last,  and  now  pos- 
sess a  cabinet  consisting  of  the  following  articles,  collected  and  made  by  the 
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members :  —  Specimens  o(  mechanic  art,  (shoes,  sleighs,  buckets,  &.c,)  861  *, 
shelltf,  2,215 ;  minerals,  240 ;  insects,  snakes,  Ac,  115;  combs,  162;  reptiles,  5; 
pencilled  and  painted  drawings,  250 ;  engravings,  foreign,  24  —  total,  8,878.** 

We  believe  no  meeting  on  this  subject  has  excited  greater  inte- 
rest, or  done  more  to  rouse  the  community  from  that  unaccountable 
apathy  which  prevails,  than  this  meeting  in  New- York.  We  doubt 
not  that  similar  results  may  be  produced  in  eveiy  State  in  the 
Union,  if  tlie  Society  can  be  enabled  to  employ  judicious  agents  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  extend  its  operations  throughout  the  country. 


Art.  IV.  —  Distortion  or  the  Female  Fobm. 

This  topic  is  one  of  such  deep  and  thrilling  interest,  that  we 
have  with  difficulty  refrained  from  taking  it  up  long  since.  An 
article  in  the  cheap  magazine,  published  by  the  London  Society 
for  the  Diffiision  of  Useful  Knowledge,  was  lately  republbfaed  io 
the  Ladies'  Gazette.  The  subject  has  also  been  treated  admirably 
in  a  recent  work,  by  Mrs  Sigourney ;  and  after  these  examples, 
and  the  cordial  reception  of  Dr  Mussey's  lectures  on  this  subject, by 
some  of  the  most  refined  circles,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  allo#ed 
to  present  it  to  our  readers.  The  remarks  made  in  the  article  on 
Physiology,  present  the  subject  generally. 

The  following  appeal  of  Mrs  Sigourney,  will,  we  hope,  fix  the 
attention  of  mothers  and  daughters  on  a  practice  which  affects  so 
seriously  human  health  and  happiness. 

*  Tight  Lacing.' 

'It  is  not  the  lig^btest  part  of  a  mother's  duty  to  superintend  tlie  phy- 
sical welfare  of  her  offspring.  This  complicated  and  wonderfol  clay  tem- 
ple, rendered  so  precious  as  the  shrine  of  an  undying  spirit,  is  worthy  of 
strict  guardianship.  The  mother,  appointed  to  watch  its  construction,  to 
aid  the  harmony  of  its  architecture,  to  rejoice  in  its  symmetry,  who  per- 
ceives daily  how  much  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
lodgment,  should  cherish  and  prize  the  mortal  for  ik€  sake  of  the  immortoL 

« Does  she  attach  value  to  the  gems  of  intellect  ?  Let  her  see  that  the 
casket  which  contains  them  be  not  carelessly  disarranged  or  broken! 
Does  she  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  ?  Let  her  seek  the  good  of  iU 
companion,  who  walks  with  it  to  the  very  gate  of  the  grave,  and  returns 
to  its  embrace  on  the  morning  of  (he  resurrection. 

'  But  a  sinffle  modification  of  this  extensive  subject  is  at  present  con- 
templated. Yet,  as  it  affects  the  health  and  life  of  our  daughters,  it  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded  with  indifference  by  their  maternal  guardians.  The 
injuries  arising  from  compression  of  the  vital  parts  are  too  numerous  to 
be  here  recounted.    Multiplied  forms  of  obstructed  circulation,  nerroos 
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disease,  and  organic  affection,  are  in  their  train.  A  physician,  eminently 
skilful  in  the  melancholy  science  of  insanity,  asserts  that  tight  lacing  is  a 
prolific  source  of  mental  derangement  Another  medical  genUeman,  who 
has  been  led  by  philanthropy  to  investigate  this  point,  assures  the  public 
that  thousands  die  annually,  from  the  severe  discipline  of  busk  and  corset 
The  friffhtful  internal  ravages  thus  produced,  have  been  too  often  illus- 
trated by  dissection,  to  admit  of  a  doubt 

'  Habits  of  tight  lacing  are  the  more  dangerous,  because  no  one  will 
acknowledge  them.  Those  evils  that  shun  the  light,  and  shelter  Uiem- 
Selves  in  subterfuges,  are  ever  the  most  difficult  to  remedy.  A  great 
part  of  that  energy  which  might  tend  to  their  reform  is  wasted  in  hunting 
them  from  their  hiding  places.  Has  any  young  lady  been  known  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  was  destroying  herself,  that  she  was  even  uncomfort- 
able from  tiffht  lacing  ?  Yet  the  suppressed  sigh,  the  labored  respiration, 
the  suffused  countenance,  the  constrained  movement,  confess  what  the 
lips  deny.  Pulmonary  and  spinal  diseases,  lunacy,  and  the  grave,  reveal 
the  rest 

*  But  is  it  possible,  that  in  these  days  of  improved  and  diffused  educa- 
tion, any  young  female  can  stake  the  well  beinj?  of  her  mind,  and  the  du- 
ration of  her  existence  upon  a  circumstance  of  dress?  Can  she  impede 
the  functions  of  these  mysterious  agents,  which  the  Almighty  has  put  in 
motion,  and  make  her  shortened  life  a  living  death  ?  Can  she  throw  a 
blinding  illusion  over  those  who  would  save  her,  and,  like  the  Spartan  cul- 
prit, conceal  the  destroyer  that  feeds  upon  her  heart's  blood  ?  fVe  know 
that  it  is  so!  And  who  that  has  testea  the  omnipotence  of  fashion  will 
doubt  it  ?  This  is  not  the  only  sacrifice  of  health  which  she  imposes. 
Bat  is  a  prominent  one,  and  let  mothers  look  to  it  Let  them  not  be 
satisfied  with  testimony  when  demonstration  is  in  their  power.  Let  them 
possess  themselves  of  the  rudiments  of  anatomy.  Let  them  at  least  be 
rally  aware  of  the  danger  of  stricture,  in  the  region  of  the  lungs  and  heart, 
especially  during  their  period  of  development 

*  Yet  let  them  not  linger  till  morbid  habits  have  acquired  strength. 
Their  ministry  is  amon?  the  elements  of  character.  Let  them  teach, 
even  over  the  cradle,  *'  Uiat  this  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost'* 
Let  them  early  root  from  the  minds  of  their  daughters,  that  frivolous  and 
mad  principle,  that  the  healthful  action  of  their  mind,  and  the  perfect  use 
of  the  organs  through  which  it  speaks,  are  secondary  to  the  vanities  of 
dress.  If  they  have  received  from  the  great  Creator,  the  gifts  of  a  **  sound 
mind  and  a  sound  body,"  instruct  them  that  they  are  to  account  for  them. 
If  they  deliberately  permit  sin  to  enslave  the  one,  or  fashion  to  maim  the 
other,  how  shall  they  answer  it  to  their  Judge  ? 

*  ^nd  how  shall  the  mother  answer  it,  who,  when  the  soul  was  put  into 
her  hand  as  a  waxen  tablet,  suffered  folly  to  deepen  its  impressions  there, 
and  vanity  to  trace  its  thousand  likenesses,  and  fashion  to  puff  out  her  fe- 
verish breath  on  the  lines  that  virtue  had  written,  until  what  might  have 
been  polished  for  Heaven,  was  sullied  and  melted  away  ? 

L    H   S 
^HaHford,  Conn.  May  Uth,  1893: 

The  London  Penny  Magazine,  every  article  of  which  is  revised 
by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  philanthropic  men  in  Eng- 
land, adverts,  in  a  manner  at  once  clear,  popular  and  convincing, 
to  the  various  kinds  of  derangement  of  the  physical  frame  which 
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compression  produces ;  but  our  limits  wilt  not  now  permit  the 
insertion  of  the  article.  The  following  figures  which  accompanj 
it,  show  the  tremendous  extent  to  wliich  the  e?il  effects  of  tlue 
practice  go  in  distoning  the  very  bones,  as  weil  as  the  external 
form. 

Fia.  I  U  in  outlloe  of  Iho  famout  slitue  of  the  Ven 
coniidcred  u  the  beau  idral  of  a  line  remaJe  Rgute. 
dmilat  figure,  trilh  the  bone)  in  their  nmtunl  poiiCion. 


Fio.  8  ii  ID  outline  of  Ibe  figure  of  «  rm 
p«niianeDlly  remodelled  by  sliiy*.  Fio.  4  ii 
figure  u  No.  S. 


In  comparing  these  figures,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
size  of  the  chest  belonging  to  Figs.  3  and  4  is  obviously  leu  than 
that  belonging  to  Figs.  !  and  2.  This  is  mentioned  to  remove,  if 
possible,  any  suspicions  of  exaggeration  that  might  otiierwise  arise; 
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for  we  are  assured  that  the  representatioo  of  defonnity  is  substan- 
tialiy  correct ;  and  that  the  evils  which  result  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. They  present  palpable  evidence,  however,  that  while  this 
practice  is  destructive  to  health,  it  is  not  less  ruinous  to  beauty. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  fashion  which  adorns  the  celebrated  statues 
of  Venus  as  the  model  of  the  female  form,  should  yet  encourage 
a  practice,  which  thus  distorts  it.  Is  not  this  exhibition  enough  to 
stifle  the  pleas  of  vanity  on  its  behalf,  and  to  leave  conscience  at 
liberty  to  do  its  office  ? 


Art.  V.  —  Insanity  from  Excessive  Study. 

In  our  first  volume  we  inserted  the  remarks  of  physicians  on  in- 
sanity, from  miseducation.  The  public  prints  furnish  us  with  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  same  general  principle,  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Joseph  Frothingham,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  a  student  of  the  Oneida 
Institute.  In  April  last  he  was  suddenly  missed,  and  strong  suspi- 
cions were  entertained  of  his  murder.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him, 
however,  until  a  letter  was  recently  received  by  his  parents,  dated 
'Atlantic  Ocean,  12th  May,  ]833,  500  miles  east  of  Newfoundland 
Banks.'  The  following  extract  from  his  letter  will  show  to  what  ac- 
count his  abduction  is  to  be  charged. 

*  WhUe  at  the  Institute,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  wishing  to  get  ahead,  I 
applied  myself  rery  closely  to  study,  (particularly  the  Latin  Grammar.)  leaving 
oil  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  You  recollect  I  arrived  during  vacation, 
before  the  regular  course  of  labor  had  commenced,  and  thinking  I  should  have 
plenty  of  it  in  a  few  days,  contented  myself  with  taking  very  little  exercise. 
The  effects  of  this  close  application  from  sunrise  till  nine  in  the  evening,  I  soon 
perceived,  and  several  Umes  was  sensible  that  my  thoughts  for  a  moment  or  two 
were  rather  wandering.  Yet  1  did  not  feel  at  all  anxious  or  discouraged,  reaaon* 
ing  with  myself  that  so  sudden  a  change  of  pursuit  must  necessarily  cauy  me  at 
fint  to  feel  rather  unwell,  and  that  after  a  few  days  my  mind  would  recover  its 
wonted  tone.  After  the  6th  or  6th  of  April,  the  little  momentary  aberrations  be- 
eame  more  frequent,  and  how  I  spent  much  of  the  time  intervening  between  that 
date  and  the  8th,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  sav.  Some  things  which  I  did,  I  recollect 
diatincUy,  and  others  only  as  we  recall  the  vagaries  of  a  dream.  But  after  the 
8th,  everything  is  wrapt  in  confusion — **  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon 
it"  I  have  a  vague,  dim  recollection  of  feeling  somewhat  as  if  standing  near  a 
mountain,  when  a  volcano  bursts  from  the  side.  To  escape  the  fiery  deluge,  I 
traveled  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  onward  it  still  seemed  to  move,  and  ever  to  rear 
ItNlf,  a  wall  of  living  fire.  One  only  thing  I  can  recollect  clearly.  Finding  my- 
■elfin  a  strange  street,  near  a  large  stone  building,  I  inquired  of  a  soldier  the  name 
of  the  place,  and  he  answered  Montreal.  For  a  moment  I  wondered  what  could 
htre  brought  me  there,  but  then  came  confusion  over  my  mind  again,  and  not 
tmidea  or  incident  can  I  recollect,  until  yesterday,  about  10  A.  M.,  when  1  found 
B^yaelf  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship  bound  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  I  immediately 
eommunicated  every  thing  to  my  fellow  pasaengera,  (a  young  man  and  wifSe)  and 
fiom  them,  learned  the  fofiowing  particulars.' 
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compression  produces ;  but  our  limits  nill  not  now  permit  the 
insertion  of  the  article.  The  following  figures  which  accompaay 
it,  show  ilie  tremendous  extent  to  which  the  evil  effects  of  this 
practice  go  in  distorting  the  very  bones,  as  well  as  the  external 
form. 

Fio.  I  l>  an  outline  of  ihe  fimoui  Milue  of  the  Venui  de  Mediri,  ■ml  may  Iw 
toaaidtni  ««  the  teou  MraJ  of  a  tine  female  ligjre.  Fig.  2  ia  the  ikeleUaof  I 
almilar  figure,  wiih  the  bonei  in  (heir  natural  pmitloD. 


In  comparing  these  6giire3,  it  should  be  home  in  mind,  that  the 
size  of  the  chest  belonging  to  Figs.  3  and  4  is  obviously  len  than 
that  belonging  to  Figs.  1  and  2.  This  is  mentioned  to  remove,  if 
possible,  any  suspicions  of  exaggeration  that  might  otherwise  arise ; 
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for  we  are  assured  that  the  representatioo  of  deformity  is  substan- 
tially correct ;  and  that  the  evils  which  result  can  hardly  be  exag- 
gerated. They  present  palpable  evidence,  however,  that  while  this 
practice  is  destructive  to  health,  it  is  not  less  ruinous  to  beauty. 
It  is  astonishing  that  the  fashion  which  adorns  the  celebrated  statues 
of  Venus  as  the  model  of  the  female  form,  should  yet  encourage 
a  practice,  which  thus  distorts  it.  Is  not  this  exhibition  enough  to 
stifle  the  pleas  of  vanity  on  its  behalf,  and  to  leave  conscience  at 
liberty  to  do  its  office  ? 


Art.  V.  —  Insanity  from  Excessive  Study. 

In  our  first  volume  we  inserted  the  remarks  of  physicians  on  in- 
sanity, from  miseducation.  The  public  prints  furnish  us  with  a 
melancholy  illustration  of  the  same  general  principle,  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Joseph  Frothingham,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  a  student  of  the  Oneida 
Institute.  In  April  last  he  was  suddenly  missed,  and  strong  suspi- 
cions were  entertained  of  his  murder.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him, 
however,  until  a  letter  was  recently  received  by  his  parents,  dated 
'Atlantic  Ocean,  12th  May,  1833,  500  miles  east  of  Newfoundland 
Banks.'  The  following  extract  from  his  letter  will  show  to  what  ac- 
count his  abduction  is  to  be  charged. 

*  While  at  the  Institute,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and  wishing  to  get  ahead,  I 
applied  myself  rery  closely  to  study,  (particularly  the  Latin  Grammar.)  leaving 
on  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  You  recollect  I  arrived  during  racation, 
before  the  regular  course  of  labor  had  commenced,  and  thinking  I  should  have 
jdenty  of  it  in  a  few  days,  contented  myself  with  taking  yery  little  exercise. 
The  effects  of  this  close  applicaUon  from  sunrise  till  nine  in  the  evening,  I  soon 
perceived,  and  several  Umes  was  sensible  that  my  thoughts  for  a  moment  or  two 
were  rather  wandering.  Yet  1  did  not  feel  at  all  anxious  or  discouraged,  reaion* 
ing  with  myself  that  so  sudden  a  change  of  pursuit  must  necessarily  cauy  me  at 
fint  to  feel  rather  unwell,  and  that  after  a  few  days  my  mind  would  recover  its 
wanted  tone.  After  the  6th  or  6th  of  April,  the  little  momentary  aberrations  be- 
came more  frequent,  and  how  I  spent  much  of  the  time  intervening  between  that 
date  and  the  8th,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  sav.  Some  things  which  I  did,  I  recollect 
diftinctly,  and  others  only  as  we  recall  the  vagaries  of  a  dream.  But  after  the 
8th,  everything  is  wrapt  in  confusion — **  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon 
it"  I  have  a  vague,  dim  recollection  of  feeling  somewhat  as  if  standing  near  a 
mooutain,  when  a  volcano  bursts  from  the  side.  To  escape  the  fiery  deluge,  I 
traveled  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  onward  it  still  seemed  to  move,  and  ever  to  rear 
itaelf,  a  wall  of  living  fire.  One  only  thing  I  can  recollect  clearly.  Finding  my- 
■elf  in  a  strange  street,  near  a  large  stone  building,  I  inquired  of  a  soldier  the  name 
of  the  place,  and  he  answered  Montreal.  For  a  moment  I  wondered  what  could 
hftre  brought  me  there,  but  then  came  confusion  over  my  mind  again,  and  not 
mnidea  or  incident  can  I  recollect,  until  yesterday,  about  10  A.M.,  when  1  found 
njielf  in  the  steerage  of  a  ship  bound  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  I  immediately 
eommunicated  every  thing  to  my  fellow  passengers,  (a  young  mao  and  wife)  and 
from  them,  learned  the  following  particulars.' 
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It  appears  that  he  met  them  accidentally,  and  embarked  with  them, 
afler  making  most  of  the  necessary  preparations,  and  lifter  passing 
through  various  difficulties  on  his  way  down  the  river,  reached  the 
ship.  In  consequence  of  the  small  sum  of  money  that  Mr.  F.  had, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  steerage,  but  kindly  supplied  with  necessa- 
ries by  the  captain.  It  was  not  until  after  a  week's  confinement  with 
sea-sickness,  (which  perhaps  was  the  very  remedy  which  a  kind 
Providence  saw  necessary,)  that  he  recovered  his  recollection,  and 
then,  he  observes,  his  *  mind,  in  an  instant,  was  as  clear  and  as  ra- 
tional as  ever.'  The  conclusion  of  his  own  letter  will  be  more  in- 
teresting than  any  abridgment. 

*  The  captain  remarked  that  he  had  sometimes  suspected  me  to  be  a  little  de- 
ranf^,  and  my  fellow  passengers  thought  my  appearance  very  odd  at  Quebec: 
but  as  I  was  frequently  engaged  while  on  board  in  reading  their  books,  they  coo- 
eluded  it  was  owing  to  **  absence  of  mind,  and  a  naturally  eccentric  character.*'  — 
They  could  hardly  believe  me,  when  1  first  made  known  to  them  my  utter  ignorance 
of  every  transaction  since  the  time  I  met  with  them  on  the  St  Lawrence.  They 
told  me  I  had  been  uniformly  courteous  and  cheerful,  and  that  when  we  walked 
froih  the  shore  to  a  house  during  the  storm,  I  carried  her  in  my  arms  about  half 
the  way,  she  being  too  cold  and  wearied  to  walk.  They  were  well  wrapped  up 
in  blankets,  but  I  iiad  nothing  but  my  cloak,  and  got  two  of  my  fingers  frozen. 
You  can  better  conceive,  than  1  can  express,  how  strangely  I  felt  when  reason  first 
told  me  that  I  was  in  the  cabin  of  a  vessel,  and  when  I  knew  from  the  pitching 
and  tossing  that  that  vessel  was  on  the  ocean.  I  am  in  hopes  of  meeting  witn 
some  vessel  bound  homeward,  and  if  I  cannot  return  in  her,  to  send  this  letter. 
If  we  speak  no  vessel  in  which  I  can  return,  I  shall  probably  take  passage  imme* 
diately  after  arriving  in  Liverpool.  Till  then,  I  leave  all  olher  incidents  connected 
with  this  almost  incredible  loss  of  reason.  I  do  not  doubt  that  study  was  the 
cause,  and  thus  are  all  my  hopes  of  going  through  college  blasted  —  for  I  should 
not  dare  to  make  a  second  attempt.  But  I  think  nothing  of  that.  lam  lost  tn 
wonder  that  such  a  journey  could  have  been  performed  in  safety  in  such  a  singu- 
lar  absence  of  mind — and  to  think  too  that  1  even  wient  through  all,  witliout  even 
losing  my  money,  is  most  strange 

*  My  preservation  appears  indeed  miraculous  —  but  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
How  thankful  should  I  be  to  the  great  Being  who  has  guided  and  directed  my 
wanderings — *  thankful !'  'tis  too  tame  a  word  —  words  cannot  express  my  feel- 
ings, and  I  leave  all,  for  the  contemplation  almost  overwhelms  me.* 

Mr  F.  has  since  returned,  and  confirms  the  whole  account.  — 
Would^that  his  well-meant,  but  mistaken  zeal  in  study,  might  be  the 
means  of  saving  many  now  in  danger  from  a  result  not  less  fatal  to 
future  plans,  and  of  preserving  others  from  that  partial  mania  —  that 
predominance  of  the  body  over  the  mind  —  which  we  believe  gives 
rise  to  not  a  few  of  the  follies,  and  errors,  and  faults  of  sedentary  men. 

We  will  only  add,  as  an  example  of  a  result  more  deadly,  from  a 
similar  imprudence,  that  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  promising  stu* 
dents  of  an  institution,  returned  to  his  room  aller  a  long  tour  on  foot, 
in  perfect  health,  and  as  he  imagined,  with  a  stock  laid  up,  on  which 
he  might  draw.  He  sat  down  closely  to  study.  The  blood  jthus  ac- 
cumulated, which  rushed  to  Mr  Frothingham's  6ratn,  in  this  case 
burst  forth  in  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  lungs ;  and  afler  years 
spent  in  struggling,  by  the  aid  of  a  fine  constitution,  against  the  dis- 
eases and  the  effects  of  study,  he  fell,  in  the  midst  of  the  brightest 
prospects  of  usefulness,  a  victim  to  his  hasty  efforts  to  be  a  scholar. 
Would  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Physiology,  preserve  both  sexes 
from  incalcalable  evil  ? 
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Art.  VI.  —  Practical  Lessons. 

We  often  find  that  general  remarks  are  misunderstood,  and  gen- 
eral principles  imperfectly  or  falsely  applied,  for  want  of  direct, 
practical  illustration.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  to  meet  a  demand, 
often  made,  that  we  have  sometimes  inserted  practical  lessons. 
Although  they  may  be  unnecessary  and  uninteresting  to  many  of 
our  readers,  we  believe  they  are  useful  to  others ;  and  will  at  least 
prevent  our  views  from  being  misconceived.  At  this  day,  when 
'improvement  in  education,'  is  synonymous  with  multiplied  branches 
of  instruction,  we  consider  it  of  high  importance  not  to  mistake  a 
knowledge  of  maps  for  geography,  or  the  names  of  surfaces  and  so- 
lids for  geometry  ;  and  we  have  endeavored,  in  the  following  lap- 
son,  to  bring  this  point,  among  others,  into  view,  and  to  persuade 
teachers  to  maike  an  experiment  which  will  show  them  that  obser- 
vation, guided  by  directions,  is  often  a  more  effectual  means  of  in- 
struction, than  the  mere  gazing  at  specimens,  which  represent  only 
an  individual  of  a  family. 

DlALOGUS   ON   GkOLOGT. 

*  What  does  the  word  Ge-ol-o-gy  mean,  father  ?  It  sounds  a  little  like 
Crtography.* 

'  Why,  my  son,  it  19  a  little  like  it  Ge  means  earth,  in  Greek ;  and  logy 
means  knowledge  or  scieuce.  Geography  is  the  science  which  describes 
the  earth,  generally,  and  its  inhabitants.  Geology  is  the  science  which 
teaches  us  about  the  rocks,  and  soil,. and  everything  which  helps  to  form 
the  solid  parts  of  the  earth.* 

<I  wish  you  would  teach  me  Geology  father!  William  Jones  learned  it, 
two  weeks  ago.' 

*  Indeed !  Why,  I  have  studied  it  a  great  deal,  and  have  not  learned  it 
well  yet* 

*  Why  somebody  sent  to  our  school  five  little  pieces  of  stone  that  they 
called  specimens,  with  curious  names  marked  on  them  in  print ;  and  the 
master  told  William  about  them,  and  he  looked  at  them,  and  learned  all 
about  Geology  directly.  I  wish  you  would  get  some  specimens,  father, 
and  teach  me,  too.* 

'  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  teach  you,  my  son,  but  I  cannot  promise  to 
teach  you  so  soon.  Specimen  means  a  piece  or  a  part  of  Homething,  to 
show  what  it  is.  So  you  go,  sometimes,  to  get  a  sample  or  paUem^ 
(which  is  the  same  thing  as  a  specimen)  of  sugar,  or  tea,  or  cloth,  from  the 
store,  so  that  I  may  see  whether  it  is  good,  and  whether  I  will  buy  it 
But  what  do  you  think  of  the  man  who  brought  a  brick,  to  show  as  a  sam- 
ple or  specimen  of  the  house  he  wanted  to  sell  ?' 
'  Why,  father,  do  you  believe  anybody  was  ever  so  foolish  ?* 
*It  is  not  a  whit  more  foolish,  my  son,  than  to  suppose  you  understand 
Geology,  which  describes  the  great  rocks  and  mountains  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause you  have  five  small  pieces  of  stone.* 
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*  But,  fkther,  canH  I  learn  Geolojnr  now  r 

*  You  can  learn  to  understand  a  Jew  mineralf ,  m?  son.  Thej  sometimea 
call  them  the  Jilphabei  qf  Geology.  But  then,  after  you  have  learned  the 
alphabet,  you  have  to  go  and  read  books,  before  vou  can  understand  lan- 
guage ;  and  so  after  you  have  learned  these  minerals,  you  must  go  and  study 
rocfuj  and  mountains,  and  soils,  a  great  while,  before  you  can  understand 
Geologv.' 

'  Well,  father,  teach  me  the  alphabet,  then.' 

'I  have  no  specimens,  here  ;  out  I  will  try  to  teach  you  bow  to  find 
them  yourself,  and  that  will  be  better. 

*  The  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  Geology,  is  quartz ;  a  singular  name 
enough,  but  a  very  common  mineral.' 

*  A  mineral,  father !  I  thought  minerals  only  came  from  mines.' 

*  No,  my  son ;  men  dig  mines  in  order  to  get  minerals ;  but  everythinf 
which  belong  to  the  solid  part  of  the  eaith,  even  if  it  is  but  a  grain  of 
sand  or  dirt,  is  mineral.' 

'  But  how  does  quartz  look  ?  What  color  is  it  ?* 

'  Why,  that  is  almost  like  asking,  of  what  color  cloth  or  hair  is.  It  hu 
almost  every  color.  It  is  generally  white,  but  it  is  very  ofVen  red,  brown, 
and  yellow,  and  black,  and  sometimes  blue,  green,  smoke-color,  or  violet 
I  have  known  little  boys  sadly  puzzled,  when  they  began  to  study  mine- 
rals, because  their  specimen  of  quartz  was  white,  and  go  out  to  look  for  it, 
and  find  a  great  many  red,  and  brown,  and  other  colored  stones,  and  load 
their  pockets  with  them,  never  dreaming  that  one  stone  would  have  so 
many  colors  ;  and  when  they  came  home,  they  found  they  were  all  quartz! 
I  well  remember  how  I  was  disappointed.' 

<  How  can  I  tell  then,  father?' 

'  Why,  the  best  mark  of  quartz  is  its  hardness.  It  is  harder  than  any 
other  mineral  you  are  likely  to  find.  You  cannot  scratch  it  with  anything 
else ;  and  if  you  try  to  scratch  it  with  iron  or  steel,  it  will  leave  a  marl 
upon  it  like  metal.    It  will  even  scratch  glass. 

*  But  there  is  another  way  of  trying  it  If  you  have  a  piece  large 
enough,  strike  it  against  a  piece  of  steel,  and  it  will  strike  fire.' 

*  But,  father,  we  strike  fire  with  flint' 

*  Yes,  my  son  ;  but  you  will  not  oflen  find  flint  here.  Most  of  our  flinti 
come  from  France  and  England.  They  are  found,  generally,  in  beds  of 
chalk,  and  we  have  few,  if  any,  beds  of  real  chalk  in  America.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  much  like  flint,  and  is  sometimes  called  white  flint. 

'  There  is  another  way  in  which  you  may  know  it.  Rub  two  pieces  to- 
gether in  the  dark,  and  they  will  make  a  bright  light,  and  you  will  per- 
ceive a  curious  smell.  Quartz  is  generally  milky  or  thick,  so  that  you 
cannot  see  through  it 

*  You  remember  that  you  are  to  know  quartz  chiefly  by  its  hardness. 
The  pieces  which  you  will  find,  generally,  have  no  particular  shape ;  and 
break,  like  any  other  stone.  Sometimes  it  is  in  regular  shaped  pieces, 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  cut  and  polished.  These  are  called  cryt- 
tals,  and  generally  have  six  sides.  The  crystals  are  sometimes  clear  and 
beautiful,  and  sometimes  you  will  find  pieces  of  quartz  which  have  be- 
longed to  crystals.  Then  it  is  used  to  make  seals  and  ornaments,  and  if 
called  rock  crystal.' 

*0  yes:  I  have  seen  beautiful  rock  crystals,  at  the  watch-makers,  as 
clear  as  glass,  so  that  I  could  see  through  it.' 

*  You  must  remember  that  true  crysttu  will  scratch  glass.  And  now,  my 
son,  I  have  described  to  you  the  first  letter  in  the  Alphabet  of  Geology. 
You  may  go  and  find  some  specimens  of  quartz,  and  let  me  see  whether 
you  understand  this,  before  I  teach  you  more.' 
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INTELLIGENCE.* 

Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

Wb  are  gratified  to  see  increasing  interest  on  the  subject  of  Semina- 
ries for  Teachers,  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  a  special 
education  will  be  deemed  as  necessary  for  this  profession,  as  for  lawyers, 
or  physicians,  or  divines. 

We  have  formerly  noticed  the  Institute  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  which  has 
this  for  one  of  its  objects,  and  are  happy  to  learn  that  there  will  soon  be 
an  important  accession  to  its  means  of  instruction.  We  have  lately  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  another  institution  with  the  same  general  object  in  view, 
in  a  select  colony  about  to  be  established  under  the  name  of  Oberlin,  is 
Lorain  county,  Ohio.  It  is  intended,  ultimately,  to  embrace  all  grades  of 
instruction,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  theological  seminary,  with  the 

Seat  object  of  preparing  teachers  and  pastors  for  the  great  basin  of  the 
ississippi.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  insert  the  article  entire.  Its 
plan  is  founded  upon  sound  principles  of  education.  It  is  also  to  embrace 
tlie  plan  of  manual  labor,  and  from  the  favorable  circumstances  of  its  sit- 
uation and  privileges,  its  founders  feel  themselves  authorized  to  state, 
that  a  donation  of  $150,  expended  in  establishing  the  literary  and  manual 
labor  departments,  will  secure  the  education  of  one  student  annually  for 
active  usefulness,  without  any  more  labor  than  his  own  welfare  demands. 
We  feel  bound,  however,  to  remind  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
great  object,  that  nothing  so  much  destroys  the  public  confidence  in  im- 
provements, as  the  imperfect  execution  of  a  valuable  plan,  such  has  been  the 
result  of  our  infant  schools.  And  we  venture  to  predict,  that  no  seminary 
for  teachers  will  attain  the  great  object  in  view,  in  which  every  other  plan 
10  not  made  subservient  to  this.  In  the  small  States  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  where  they  are  established,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  devote 
one  or  more  persons  as  exclusively  to  this  object,  as  if  they  were  profes- 
sors in  a  collegiate  institution,  and  the  school  for  practice,  which  is  con- 
nected with  each,  is  under  the  direction  of  an  additional  teacher,  who  has 
no  other  employment.  A  regular  series  of  studies  and  classes  is  appoint- 
ed, and  no  young  man  can  receive  a  certificate  of  his  qualifications,  until 
he  has  proved  them  in  the  experimental  school.  We  hope  the  Teachers* 
Seminary,  at  Andover,  which  is  so  happily  begun,  will  soon  be  placed  on 
such  a  basis,  that  it  will  serve  as  a  model  for  others  ;  and  that  the  exam- 

Ce  of  a  thorough  course  of  preparation  for  important  duties,  in  a  neijfb- 
»ring  institution,  will  not  be  neglected,  nor  its  imitation  rendered  im- 
practicable, by  inadequate  means  of  support 
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We  regret  to  see  that  this  valuable  periodical  is  obliged  again  to  appeal 
to  its  friends  for  aid.  Works  like  this,  which  scatter  among  us  knowledge 
that  is  no  whore  to  be  found,  or  which  otherwise  find  no  place  of  publica- 
tion, except  among  the  expensive  periodicals  of  Europe,  should  be  sus- 
tained on  the  same  principle  as  the  light  houses  on  our  coast.  Thousands 
who  never  read,  or  even  see  them,  will  receive  increased  supplies  of  com- 
fort or  safety,  from  the  aid  thus  given  to  others.  We  are  as  dependent 
upon  the  men  to  whom  this  journal  is  necessary  for  our  advancement  in 
science,  and  arts,  and  property,  as  we  are  on  the  sailors  for  our  protection 
and  supplies.    We  trust  the  appeal  will  not  be  in  vain. 

*  We  are  compelled  by  the  unexpected  len^h  of  our  principal  articles  to  omit 
several  notices  and  articles  of  intelligence  designed  fi>r  this  number. 
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BUER  SsMIRAmT. 

This  Institution,  situated  in  Manchester,  Benningrton  Comity,  Vennont, 
was  opened  on  the  15th  of  May  last,  and  thooffh  accommodations  were 
provided  for  only  one  hundred  students,  yet  early  in  July  the  number  hid 
already  risen  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Rev.  Lyman  Aikin  is  Principil, 
and  John  Aikin  Esq,  Associate  Principal. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  intended  to  be  such  as  will  prepare  yonnff 
men  thoroughly  for  College ;  but  to  those  who  do  not  expect  to  enjoy  thii 
privilege,  a  more  extended  course  will  be  given.  The  Bible  is  made  t 
distinct  object  of  study ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  and  on  other  suitable  occasioDi, 
fimuiiar  instruction  will  be  given  on  morals  and  religion. 

The  government  of  the  Institution  is  to  be  parental  in  its  character,— 
mild,  yet  firm  and  decisive :  and  a  ftithful  supervision  is  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Principal  over  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  students.  Even  the 
steward  must  be  a  gentleman  of  approved  and  christian  character. 

The  prices  of  tuition  are,  $3  a  quarter  for  ordinary  English  branches,  $4 
for  the  higher  branches  and  the  Ancient  Classics.  Plam  and  wholesome 
board  is  furnished  in  commons  at  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials ;  and  tOi\ 
those  who  wish  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  more  costly  articles  of  living, 
a  proportional  reduction  is  made.  To  38  pupils,  the  funds  furnish  instruc- 
tion gratuitously. 

The  Institution  owns  a  lot  of  30  acres  of  land,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  tillage  and  gardening.  Provision  has  also 
been  made  for  the  erection  of  a  work-shop,  to  be  furnished  with  valuable 
machinery,  propelled  by  water  power,  and  to  afford  facilities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  almost  every  kind  of  mechanical  employment 

CoaRXSPOlfDIlfCB  OF   THE   AMERICAN  LtCXUM. 

Extr<ut  of  a  Letter  read  to  the  ,^erican  huceum  at  iht  Third  AnmuA 
Meetings  by  tKeir  Corresponding  Secretary^  Mr  Dwight  — Jrom  the  Vice 
PresitSnt  of  CoUmbia, 

Paris,  Aue.  29, 1833. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Lyce« 
um.  I  have  desired,  and  still  wish  I  could  accept  your  invitation  to  write 
my  poor  ideas  on  such  interesting  subjects  as  you  propose ;  but  to  pro- 
duce anything  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  intelligent  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  it  is  necessary  that  the  topic  be  maturely  digested,  and  the 
task  performed  with  care  and  labor.  My  time  will  not  allow  me  to  devote 
myself  at  present  to  such  an  undertakinpr.  Be  so  kind  therefore  as  to  ex- 
cuse me,  until  I  shall  be  in  such  a  situation  that  I  may  be  able  to  command 
the  necessary  leisure. 

I  paid  a  visit  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  enli^tened  papers  of  this 
capital,  and,  as  I  anticipated,  he  received  me  very  kindly,  although  I  pre- 
sented no  other  claims  than  those  of  philanthropic  sentiments.  Our  in- 
terview was  devoted  to  the  progress  of  morality  and  civilization  in  the 
New  World,  and  I  opened  my  whole  heart  I  propose  to  visit  other  real 
philanthropists  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  son  of  Count  Las  Casas  interests  me  very  much  with  tho  project  of  a 
general  system  of  Education  in  France,  which  he  is  laboriously  engaged  in 
preparing  in  order  to  introduce  the  subject  to  the  Chambers.  I  am  en- 
tering fully  into  his  projects,  and  will  hereafter  communicate  them  to 
you.  His  objects  are  to  combine  sound  morals  with  instruction.  The 
fiditor  of  the  Kevue  Encyclopoedique,  has  offered  to  publish  a  notice  of  the 
object  and  proceedings  of  toe  American  Lyceum. 
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At  an  entertainmeDt  which  I  attended  a  short  time  since,  at  which  most 
of  the  guesta  were  citizens  of  the  U.  States,  and  of  S.  America,  the 
toasts  were  fbll  of  enthusiasm,  and  marked  with  feelings  of  attachment 
to  our  whole  American  Continent,  and  sympathy  between  the  brethren  of 
the  North  and  South.  We  expressed  our  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the 
North  Americans,  and  I  announced  with  exultation,  the  hopes  I  entertain 
of  their  future  progress,  and  the  sentiments  and  opinions  I  hold  with  re- 
spect to  their  good  morals,  their  public  education  of  the  poor  classes,  and 
toe  exalted  virtues  of  the  matrons  of  the  U.  Stales.  The  North  Ameri- 
cans responded  with  the  warmest  sympathv,  in  favor  of  their  southern 
brethren,  and  we  spent  the  time  till  midniffbt,  in  conversing  on  subjects 
of  high  importance  —  the  promotion  of  gocra  morals,  civilization  and  inti- 
mate friendship  among  M  ,^er%eans. 

I  learn  with  pleasure  of  the  increase  of  Lyceums  in  the  U.  States,  and 
that  thev  are  formed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  I  hope  the  time  may 
come  when  such  associations  will  be  known  in  China  and  Japan,  with  the 
troths  of  Christianity.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  our  destiny,  in  the  de- 
mgaa  of  Providence.  Consider  the  great  effects  produced  in  France,  and 
'more  recently  in  all  Europe,  by  the  example  of  the  U.  States.  The  soci- 
eties for  the  promotion  of  peace  begin  to  excite  important  discussions 
■gainst  the  abuse  of  force,  and  will  produce  more  effect  than  is  generally 
anticipated. 

Those  who  entertain  just  sentiments  ought  to  say  in  the  words  of  Fe- 
nelon  :  —  *  I  love  my  family  better  than  myself;  I  love  my  country  better 
than  my  family  ;  but  I  love  the  human  race  better  than  my  country. ' 

JoAquiN  MosquERA. 


NOTICE    TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

Repeatbd  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  periodical  on  Educa- 
tion, but  with  little  success.  This  work  is  the  only  one  of  a  general 
cluuracter,  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  we  are  informed. 
Since  its  origin,  as  the  <  Journal  of  Education,'  it  has  never  been  profitable 
to  the  editor,  nor  to  its  eailv  publishers,  except  as  a  medium  of  advertising. 
Ita  first  editor  was  compelled  to  abandon  it ;  and  for  some  time  after,  no 
one  was  found  willing  to  assume  its  responsibilities  permanently.  The 
present  editor  returned,  after  several  years  spent  in  examining  the  state 
of  education  in  Europe,  charged  hj  the  friends  of  this  cause  abroad,  to 
make  known  the  improvements  which  they  had  found  so  valuable.  He 
believed  it  essential  to  the  improvements  of  education  among  us,  to  have 
iome  periodical  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  our  own  wants,  and  the 
pablication  of  our  own  plans  and  experiments,  which  should  serve  as  the 
medium  of  communication  among  the  friends  of  the  cause,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  order  to  secure  a  publication  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  possible,  from 
an  influence,  or  suspicion  of  influence,  he  purchased,  the  property  of 
the  *  Journal,'  and  subsequently  of  the  *  Education  Reporter,'  and  has 
conducted  it  for  three  years,  at  a  very  considerable  expense.  His  great 
object  was  to  place  the  work  on  such  a  basis,  that  it  might  assume 
a  pennanerU  and  national  character^  and  he  did  not  take  the  charge  of  it 
himself,  until  he  had  endeavored  in  vain  to  enlist  others,  in  his  view,  more 
competent,  by  an  offer  of  all  its  proceeda,  and  regular  contribationa.    In 
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order  to  make  it  known  more  eztendvelv,  to  interest  the  friends  of  edoca- 
tion,  and  to  circulate  the  information  he  had  received,  about  500  vols. 
and  5,000  extra  numbers  have  been  sent  out,  without  any  payment,  to  pub- 
lic institutions,  missionary  schools,  individuals  engaged  in  education,  and 
the  editors  of  newspapers. 

The  ardent  interest  expressed  in  the  subject,  throughout  our  country, 
the  general  approbation  of  the  work  itself,  and  tlie  gradual  increase  of 
subscriptions,  seemed  to  justify  him  in  proceeding,  even  without  imme- 
diate returns  ;  and  in  pubhshing  a  larger  number  of  copies  than  were  im- 
mediately demanded.  He  believed  it  safe  to  assume,  that  in  a  country, 
containing  10,000,000  of  freemen  *  better  educated  than  those  of  aoy 
European  community,*  and  where  the  subject  of  education  excites  so 
much  attention,  at  least  1,500  persons  would  be  found,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain all  the  light  of  modern  improvement  on  this  important  subject,  and 
ready  to  sustain  a  publication  devoted  to  it.  Yet  the  event  has  proved, 
that  less  than  nine  hundred  can  be  found  to  support  a  work,  which  for 
three  years,  has  r^ceived  warm  expressions  of  approbation  from  parents, 
and  teachers,  and  the  public  press.  Notwithstanding  all  the  expenses 
incurred,  he  has  never  received  a  dollar  from  the  publication,  either  as 
editor  or  proprietor.  On  the  contrary,  the  accounts  for  the  two  first  yean 
show  a  large  amount,  in  addition  to  all  the  receipts,  siiil  dut^  for  print- 
ing and  paper,  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

During  these  years,  a  large  stock  of  materials,  already  prepared,  and 
the  aid  of  able  contributors,  enabled  him  to  conduct  the  work  without 
giving  up  other  employments.  The  friends  of  education,  he  finds,  are 
pfenerally  too  much  engaged  in  active  efibrt  to  continue  this  aid  ;  and  the 
increased  labors  of  editing,  and  especially  the  examination  of  books,  now 
require  so  much  of  his  time,  as  to  allow  little  efficient  efibrt  of  any  other 
kind.  The  future  proceeds,  with  the  present  number  of  subscribers,  will 
afford  no  return  for  his  labors,  or  those  of  contributors ;  much  less  any 
means  of  paying  past  arrearages.  Could  the  subscription  be  increased,  it 
would  indeed  provide  fur  the  future,  and  for  this  only.  Could  thn  volumes 
now  on  hand,  be  disposed  of  by  those  inclined  to  favor  the  object,  witliout 
deduction  for  the  commissions  of  agents,  the  sum  now  due  could  be  paid.  If 
this  cannot  be  effected,  he  can  see  no  other  alternative,  but  to  abandon 
the  work  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  resort  to  other  means  to 
provide  for  expenditures,  which  many  believe,  have  contributed  to  benefit 
the  public,  by  the  diffusion  of  valuable  information. 

He  has  come  to  this  conclusion  with  great  reluctance,  and  it  will  give 
him  pain  to  bid  farewell  to  a  large  number  of  his  subscribers,  whose 
personal  interest  in  the  work  has  been  fully  expressed.  He  has  not 
made  known  these  circumiitances  earlier,  because  he  had  hoped  to  sustain 
its  losses  himself;  but  he  feels  more  and  more  satisfied,  that  its  perma- 
nency cannot  be  insured,  unless  the  friends  of  education  will  unite  in  sup- 
porting it,  by  subscriptions,  and  by  contributing  to  its  pages.  Could  each 
sabscriber  consider  himself  an  agent  for  life,  we  believe  this  could  be 
accomplished.  If  men  o/*  e(/tica<ton  will  not  sustain  it,  the  ignorcad  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  it.  It  has  no  party  character  or  popular  attractions  to 
recommend  it  Nor  can  it  furnish  the  mass  of  matter,  merely  copied  by 
the  printer  from  foreign  works,  or  present  the  attractive  engravings,  which 
give  such  wide  circulation  to  some  of  our  periodicals.  It  depends  for  its 
existence,  on  that  number,  comparatively  small,  who  know  how  to  prize 
solid  and  useful  information.   If  they  refbse  their  aid,  it  must  expire. 
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Art.  I.  —  Education  in  New  Hampshire. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the  New- 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  at  their  Annual  Meeting,  in  Concord, 
June  12th,  1833 ;  by  Nathaniel  Bouton,  and  published  by  Marsh, 
Capen  and  Lyon,  at  the  request  of  the  Society.  This  discourse  is 
one  of  no  ordinary  merit ;  and  to  us,  its  interest  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  that  it  is  almost  the  only  source  from  which  we 
have  ever  been  able  to  derive  any  important  authentic  information  re- 
specting the  general  condition  of  education  in  that  interesting  member 
of  our  confederacy.  It  was  referred  to  by  Mr  Bouton,  when  called 
opon  for  a  copy  of  his  statements  to  the  American  Lyceum,  and 
represented  as  a  supplement  to  the  reports  of  that  body. 

The  author  first  traces  the  origin  of  the  system  of  education, 
now  prevalent  in  New  England  to  the  personal  character  and  civil 
and  religious  polity  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England.  Next  to 
the  enjoyment  and  propagation  of  their  religion,  their  object  in  emi- 
grating to  these  shores  was,  as  he  tells  us,  to  educate  their  children. 
His  remarks  are  these. 

'  One  reason  which  determined  the  Puritan  pilgrims  upon  a  removal  from  Ley* 
dea  Tin  their  own  lans^uage)  was ;  that  the  place  keing  of  great  licentioutneit 
mid  liberty  to  children,  they  eouid  not  educate  them,  nor  could  they  give  them 
dus  correction  without  reproof  or  reproach  from  their  neighbors.  Among  the 
general  considerations  for  tne  plantation  of  New  England,  Cotton  Mather  meu- 
tioBS ;  **  Fifthly ;  —  the  schools  of  learning  and  religion  are  m>  corrupted  as  (be- 
■des  the  unsupportable  charge  of  education)  most  children,  even  the  beat  and  the 
wittiest,  and  of  the  fairest  hopes,  are  perverted,  corrupted,  and  utterly  overthrown 
by  the  multitude  of  evil  examples  and  lieentious  behaviounin  these  Seminaries."  ' 

From  16^,  when  New  Hampshire  began  to  be  settled,  till  1641, 
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when  it  was  united  for  a  time  with  Massachusetts,  the  subject  of 
Education  received  no  attention  in  the  Colony.  But  as  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Massachusetts,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  regu- 
lations which  were  adopted  there  during  this  period. 

*One  of  the  earliest  legisUtlTe  acts  of  the  Maisacbaaetta  colony,  wai  the  fol- 
lowing: **  Forasmuch  as  the  good  education  of  children,  is  of  singular  behoofe 
and  benefit  to  any  Commonwealth  ;  and  whereas  many  parents  and  masters  are 
too  indulgent  and  negligent  of  their  duty  in  that  Icind  : 

*  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Courte  and  authority  thereof,  that  the  select- 
men of  every  towne,  in  the  several  precincts  and  quarters  where  they  dwell,  shall 
have  a  vleilent  eye  over  theire  brethren  and  neighbours ;  to  see,  first,  that  none 
of  them  shall  sufiler  so  much  barbarisme  in  any  of  their  familyes,  as  not  to  en- 
deavor to  teach  by  themselvos  or  others,  theire  children  and  apprentices,  fo  much 
learning  as  may  inable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge 
of  die  capitall  lawes."  ' 

As  early  as  1635,  free  schools  were  commenced  in  Boston.  The 
union  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  colonies  continued 
till  1680,  and  during  this  time  the  example  of  Boston  was  rapidly 
followed  by  smaller  towns  in  both  colonies.  '  In  the  subject  of 
schools,  both  rulers  and  ministers  felt  a  deep  interest,  and  school- 
masters were  a  commodity  iu  great  demand,  and  eagerly  sought' 
As  early  as  1644,  one  town  devoted  a  portion  of  its  lands  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  ;  but  before  the  lands  could  be  productive,  they  raised 
in  various  ways,  the  sum  of  20  pounds  to  hire  a  schoolmaster.' 

The  following  are  extracts  from  an  Act  which  was  passed  by  the 
General  Court,  as  early  as  the  year  1647,  for  the  promotion  of  common 
education. 

'  It  is  thertfore  ordered  by  thi$  Courte  arid  authority  thereof.  That  every 
towneshipp  within  this  jurisdiction,  after  that  the  Lord  hatn  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifly  how^^holders,  shall  then  forthwith  appointe  one  within  theire  towne, 
to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resorte  to  him,  to  write  and  read ;  whose  wages 
shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabi- 
tants in  (T^ncrall,  by  way  of  supplye,  as  the  major  parte  of  those  who  order  the 
prudentials  of  the  towne  shall  appointe.' 

*And  it  is  further  ordered.  That  where  any  towne  shall  increase  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  families  or  howsholders,  they  shall  sett  up  a  grammar  schoole,  the 
masters  thereof,  being  able  to  inatruct  youths  so  far  as  they  may  bee  fitted  for  the 
university.' 

In  1669,  the  interest  felt  on  the  subject  of  Education  had  greatly 
increased  in  New  Hampshire.  An  effort  being  made  to  collect  money 
by  subscription  or  contribution,  to  aid  in  erecting  a  new  edifice  for 
Harvard  College,  Portsmouth,  which  was  now  become  the  richest 
town  in  the  colony,  subscribed  sixty  pounds  annually  for  seven  years ; 
Dover  gave  thirtytwo  pounds;   and  Exeter,  ten. 

After  New  Hampshire  became  a  separate  colony  in  1680,  they 
were  deeply  involved  for  18  years,  in  the  sanguinary  conflict  with  the 
French  and  Indians.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  subject 
of  education  was  still  not  forgotten  ;  for  a  law  was  passed  in  1693, 
making  provision  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  meeting  houses, 
ministers'  houses,  school  houses,  and  allowing  a  salary  to  a  school- 
master in  each  town  within  the  province.  The  selectmen  of  each 
town,  (except  Dover,)  were  required  to  raise  money  by  '  equal  rate 
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and  assessment '  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  every  town  to  provide  a 
schoolmaster,  on  penalty  often  pounds. 

The  second  law  passed  in  the  New  Hampshire  colony  on  this  sub- 
ject was  in  1714.  This  was  the  same  as  the  first,  except  that  it  in- 
cluded Dover.  The  thirds  in  1719,  ordained  that  every  town  having 
50  householders  or  upwards,  should  be  '  constantly  provided  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  retid  and  icrite  ;  and 
that  in  every  town  of  100  householders  a  grammar  school '  should 
be  kept  by  '  some  discreet  person  of  good  conversation,  well  instructed 
in  the  tongues.'  The  penalty  of  towns  for  neglecting  to  support  a 
schoolmaster  for  teaching,  reading  and  writing,  was  20  pounds.  A 
fourth  law  in  1721  ordered  that  '  if  any  town  or  parish  is  destitute  of 
a  Grammar  school  for  the  space  of  one  month,  the  selectmen  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  out  of  their  own  estates,  the  sum  of  20  pounds,  to  be 
applied  towards  the  defraying  the  charges  of  the  Province.' 

But  notwithstanding  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  these  laws,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  were  always  carried  into  execution.  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  in  1783,  170  towns  had  been  in- 
corporated, and  as.  many  of  them  did  not  contain  fif\y  families,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  scattered,  schools  were  much  neg- 
lected. *  Many  children  were  taught  all  that  they  ever  knew  of 
reading  and  writing  at  home.'  A  gentleman  now  living  in  Concord, 
87  years  of  age,  says  that  '  his  parents  taught  him  to  read  when  they 
lived  in  a  fort,  and  that  he  learned  to  write  on  birch  bark,*  Arith- 
metic was  studied  without  a  book,  the  master  setting  the  sums,  and 
giving  the  rules.  Of  this  we  have  the  testimony  of  several  aged  people, 
one  of  whom  was  living  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  112  years.  When  visited 
in  his  old  age,  the  following  conversation  took  place.  '  When  you  were 
young,  did  you  attend  school  constantly  ?  No ;  I  never  went  to 
school  but  one  winter  ;  then  I  had  to  go  two  or  three  miles,  and  was 
almost  tired  to  death  when  I  got  home.  What  books  were  then  used  in 
the  school  ?  The  Testament  and  Psalter.  Had  you  no  spelling-books  ? 
No.'     A  venerable  matron  now  100  years  old  gives  similar  testimony. 

*  The  Bible,'  says  Mr  Boutoa,  *  was  the  reading  book  for  the  first  or  more  ad- 
Tanced  class.  The  scholars  were  spelled  from  lessons  which  they  read.  They 
had  not  any  printed  arithmetic.  The  first  spelling-book  ever  yrenerally  used  in 
New  Hampshire  was  that  of  the  famous  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Dilworth.' 

Mr  Bouton  supposes  that  Dil worth's  spelling-book  was  not  only 
greatly  in  advance  of  all  others  that  preceded,  but  so  perfect  that  very 
little  real  improvement  has  been  made  upon  it  since,  even  by  Webster 
and  Marshall,  except  that  the  latter  writers  are  modern  and  Ameri- 
can.    But  on  this  topic  we  have  no  room  to  remark. 

*  Two  things,*  continues  Mr  Bouton,  *  during  the  period  under  review,  deserve 
special  notice.  First,  the  grant  of  lands  in  most  of  tne  incorporated  towns  Ibr  the 
•upport  of  schools.  Second,  the  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  establishment  of 
a  .College.  The  convention  of  conf^regational  ministers  of  New  Hampshire  at 
Somersworth,  Sept.  26,  1758  ;  **  takmg  into  consideration  the  great  advantages 
which  may  arise  to  church  and  state  from  the]  erecting  an  Academy  or  College 
in  this  province,  unanimously  voted**  to  petition  bis  Excellency,  Beuning  Went- 
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worth,  for  a  charter.  The  petftion  was  presented :  in  which  fhey  >ay  ;  *<  We 
ben;  leave  to  present  a  request  to  your  Excellency  *n  behalf  of  literature,  which 
proceeds,  not  from  any  private  or  party  Tiews  in  us,  but  our  desire  to  serve  the 
Govornroent  and  Religion,  by  laying  a  foundation  for  the  beat  iostruction  of  youth." 
The  petition,  however,  was  not  granted.' 

The  grant  of  land  in  each  township,  for  the  support  of  commoD 
schools,  appears  to  have  been  250  acres.  In  1769  renewed  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  a  College,  which  were  at  length  successful. 
Dartmouth  college  was  founded  at  Hanover,  and  Governor  John 
Wcntworth  gave  lands  to  endow  it,  to  the  amount  of  44,000  acres. 
Subscriptions  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  amounting  to  340 
pounds  sterling,  were  also  raised. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1783,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  education  in  New  Hampshire.  We  quote  the  language  of 
Mr  Bouton. 

*  The  third  period  of  our  history  —  from  1783  to  the  present  time,  was  ushered 
in  by  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  free  and  sovereign  Slate.  It  is  the  voice  of  the 
PEOPLE  THEMSELVES  on  the  svibject  of  education,  expressed  in  the  form  of 
government  of  their  own  adoption.  **  Knowledge  and  learning,  generally  dif- 
fused through  a  community,  being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, and  spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  through 
the  various  parts  of  the  country,  being  highly  conducive  to  promote  this  end ;  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislators  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of  diis 
government,  to  cheri!»h  the  interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  sem- 
inaries and  public  schools,  to  encourage  private  and  public  institutions,  rewards 
and  immunities  for  the  promotion  of sciences  and  natural  history.' 

*  In  accordance  with  this  will  of  the  people,  the  very  same  year  (7th 
Nov.  1783,)  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  Dter- 
ature  and  genius,  and  for  securing  to  authors  the  exclusive  right  and  benefit  of 
publishing  their  literary  productions  for  twenty  years  Henceforward  too,  their 
acts  in  favor  of  schools  were  liberal  and  progressive  in  their  requirementet.* 

The  first  act  under  the  Constitution,  passed  in  1787^  while  it 
repealed  all  former  acts  respecting  schools,  empowered  the  selectmen 
of  each  town  to  raise  so  much  money  at  a  certain  rate  of  assessment 
as  should  be  equal  to  5,000  pounds  for  the  whole  State ;  the  money 
thus  raised  to  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  reading  and 
writing  schools,  and  English  grammar  schools.  Arithmetic  was, 
however,  added  to  the  course  of  study  in  the  former,  and  in  all 
shire  or  half  shire  towns,  Latin  and  Greek  to  the  latter.  This  law 
also  required  each  teacher  to  produce  a  certificate  from  some  able 
and  respectable  schoolmaster,  and  some  learned  minister,  preceptor 
of  an  Academy,  or  president  of  a  College. 

The  second  law,  1791,  increased  the  assessment  in  such  proper* 
tion  as  to  raise  7,500  pounds  in  the  whole  State,  instead  of  5,000. 

The  third  law,  1805,  'employed  towns  to  divide  into  school  dis- 
tricts ;  to  raise  money  by  tax  for  erecting  and  repairing  school 
houses,'  &c. 

The  fourth  law,  1807,  raised  the  assessment  so  much  as  to  impose 
a  tax  much  larger  than  that  for  which  provision  had  been  made  in 
1791  ;  or  so  high  as  to  raise  in  the  whole  State  $70,000. 

This  money  was  to  be  expended  in  schools  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  law  requiring  Greek  and  Latin  to  be 
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taught  in  the  grammar  schools  of  shire  and  half-shire  towns  was  re- 
pealed. 

*  The  fifth  law,  1808,  required  the  money  raised  by  tax,  to  be  expended  in 
teaching  the  various  soundB  and  powers  of  the  letters  in  the  English  language, 
reading,  writing,  English  Grammar,  arithmetic.  Geography,  and  t»uch  other  bran- 
ches as  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  in  an  English  school.  The  law  also  allowed 
school  mistresses  to  dispense  with  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  to  teach  such 
other  branches  of  female  education,  as  are  deemea  necessary  in  schools  under 
their  tuition.  Moreover  in  addition  to  usual  certificates,  it  required  of  teachers 
a  certificate  of  )i;ood  moral  character,  from  the  selectmen  or  minister  of  the  place 
where  they  resided ;  made  it  the  duty  of  towns  at  their  annual  meeting,  to  »ppoint 
three  or  more  persons  who  should  visit  and  inspect  schools,  at  such  times  as  should 
be  most  expedient,  and  in  a  manner  "  conducive  to  the  progress  of  literature, 
morality  and  religion." 

The  sixth  law,  1818,  raised  the  school  tax  to  $90,000  for  the  whole 
Sute. 

'  The  seventh  law,  1827,  is  far  in  advance  of  all  that  preceded  it.  *  *  *  In 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  all  former  laws,  it  requires  the  appointment  annual- 
ly of  a  superintending  school  committee,  of  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five, 
to  examine  teachers,  to  visit  and  inspect  all  schools  in  their  respective  towns, 
twice  a  year ;  to  use  their  influence  and  best  endeavors  that  the  youth  in  the 
several  districts  attend  school ;  to  direct  and  determine  class  books,  provided  that 
ttiey  favor  not  any  religious  sect ;  and  to  present  a  written  report  to  the  town, 
each  year,  stating  the  time  each  school  has  bei^n  kept,  the  whole  number  of 
scholars,  the  progress  made  in  the  various  branches,  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween four  and  fourteen  that  have  not  attended,  and  between  fourteen  and  twenty- 
one  that  cannot  read  and  write.  The  law  also  provides  that  scholars  shall  be  well 
supplied  with  books,  at  the  expense  of  parents,  masters,  or  guardians ;  it  raises  the 

S|ualifications  of  teachers  higher  thai>former1y,  and  enjoins  it  on  **  presidents,  pro- 
essors,  and  tutors  of  colleges,  preceptors  and  teachers  of  academies,  and  all  other 
instructors  of  youth,  to  take  diligent  care,  and  use  their  best  endeavors  to  impress 
on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the 
principles  of  piety  and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanity  and  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation 
and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  human 
society."  * 

This  noble  act,  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  seemed  to 

promise  much  for  the  cause  of  education  in  New  Hampshire ;  but  in 

January  of  the  present  year,  one  of  its  most  essential  provisions,  — 

that  alone  by  which  the  statute  could  produce  any  considerable  effect, 

was  repealed  by  an  enactment  which  authorized  towns  '  to  dispense 

with  the  services  of  their  superintending  school  committee  so  far  as 

relates  to  the  inspection  or  examination   of  schools.'     The  reason 

assigned  was  that  some  towns  were  unwilling  to  compensate  the 

superintending  committee  for  their  services !    Even  in  this  repealing 

act,  however,  there  is  one  improvement  upon  the  law  of  1S27,  viz. 

'  that  when  any  poor  child  or  children  who  may  attend  school,  shall 

not  have  the  necessary  books  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies 

to  advantage,  the  selectmen  shall   provide  them,  at  the  expense  of 

their  respective  towns.' 

*  Thus  the  laws,'  says  Mr  B.  *  now  in  force  afford  the  means  and  proffer  the  bene- 
fits of  education  to  every  child  and  youth  in  the  State.  Whoever  does  not  avail  him- 
■elf  of  them,  it  is  his  own  fault  or  that  of  the  parent.  The  90,000  dollars  raised 
by  law,  for  schools,  gives  an  average  of  456  dollars  to  each  town,  or  about  one 
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dollar  to  each  penion  in  the  State,  of  fuitable  age  to  attend  achool ;  which  ii  a 
higher  sum  than  that  raised  by  the  famous  school  fund  of  Connecticut ;  the  divi- 
dend of  that  amounting  last  year  to  but  76,933  dollars.  But  besides  the  90,000 
dotlara,  a  large  portion  of  the  towns  in  the  State,  own  school  lands,  or  funds  formed 
from  the  sale  of  them,  the  interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  education.  Moreover, 
the  Literary  Fund,  collected  by  a  tax  on  the  several  banks  in  the  State,  and 
originally  designed  for  the  **  endowment  or  support  of  a  college  for  instruction  in 
the  higher  branches  of  science  and  literature,'*  was,  by  a  law  in  1829,  distributed 
among  the  several  towns  according  to  their  apportionment  of  the  public  taxes  — 
**  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  common  free  schools,  or  to 
other  purposes  of  education."  The  whole  amount  of  the  fund  actually  distributed 
since  the  passage  of  the  law,  is  95,582  dollars  ;  and  the  amount  annually  accrui&g 
from  the  tax  on  banks  to  be  hereaAer  distributed,  is  about  10,000  dollars. 

*  The  divi5«ion  of  towns  into  school  districts,  renders  it  practicable  and  easy  for 
all  children  in  the  State,  to  attend  school  either  summer  or  winter.  In  1823,  the 
number  of  school  districts  was  1698,  of  school  houses,  1560.  Of  the  former  at 
present  there  is  known  to  be  at  least  1732,  and  of  the  latter  1601.  Judging  from 
returns  received  from  a  number  of  towns  in  Merrimack  county,  we  conclude 
that  1  in  4.6  of  the  whole  population  annually  attend  our  free  schools.  Including 
those  who  attend  select,  private  schools,  and  also  academies,  we  are  of  opinioD, 
that  1  in  3.5  of  the  entire  population  of  the  States,  are,  during  [some  portion  of 
each  year,  in  »chool. 

*  Besides  the  indispensable  branches  of  education,  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  advanced  scholars  in  many  of  our  schooU, 
acquire  considerable  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  natural  philosophy,  history,  chemistry, 
book-keeping,  surveying  and  astronomy,  and  thus  become  qualified,  in  their  turns, 
to  be  teachers  of  others.' 

The  address  also  observes  that  most  of  the  elementary  books  used  in 
that  State,  are  the  productions  of  resident  authors,  some  of  whose  works 
have  been  much  celebrated.  Among  these  are  mentioned  Pike, 
Bingham,  Adams,  Blake,  Kelly,  Hildreth,  Putman,  Hale,  Farmer, 
Leavitt,  and  Vose. 

The  grammar  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  for  which  such  early 
provision  was  made,  were  too  generally  neglected.  This  circum- 
stance led  to  the  founding  of  Academies,  The  number  of  these  now 
existing  in  the  State  is  38,  of  which  all  but  seven  have  been  incor- 
porated since  1800.  About  30  of  them  are  represented  as  flourish- 
ing. Two  of  them  have  each  a  fund  of  $40,000  or  |f50,000  ;  gen- 
erally, however,  they  are  not  endowed,  but  derive  their  support  ftom 
the  scholars,  and  from  individual  subscriptions.  The  average  num- 
ber of  students  in  these  academies  is  estimated  at  about  50  in  each, 
or  1500  in  all.  E.xetcr  academy,  which  is  the  oldest  and  best  endow- 
ed in  the  State,  has  instructed,  during  40  years,  1500  pupils. 

There  are  laudable  instances  of  ministers  and  others  who  have 
been  very  efficient  promoters  of  education  in  this  State.  One  in  par- 
ticular is  named,  who,  '  personally  instructed  155  pupils  in  his  own 
house.'  Of  this  number  105  entered  college;  40  to  50  entered  the 
ministry ;  20  the  profession  of  law  ;   and  6  or  7  that  of  medicine. 

Of  Dartmouth  College,  the  founding  of  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  its  general  usefulness,  especially  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting common  education  in  the  state,  Mr  B.  observes  as  follows : 

'  As  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  we  owe  much  to  the  influence  of  this  college 
in  elevating  the  character  of  our  primary  schools  and  academies,  and  in  promoting 
education  through  our  country.     From  its  first  establishment,  about  three-fourths 
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of  all  the  students,  have  taught  schools  during  some  portion  of  each  year.  In  five 
years  pist,  the  average  number  of  students  has  been  155,  of  whom  105  have 
been  teachers  in  the  winter,  ordinarily^ for  a  term  of  three  months.  In  the  last 
two  years,  the  number  of  students  has'  been  170,  of  whom  three-fourths  were 
teachers.  More  graduates  from  this  college  mre  now  teechtng  in  New  Eogland, 
in  the  southern  and  western  States,  particularly  in  the  valley  of  Mississippi,  than 
from  any  other  college  that  is  known.  The  wnole  number  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  this  college  is  1701.' 

The  number  of  students  belonging  to  New  Hampshire,  connected 
with  different  colleges,  in  1831  was  170;  equal  to  one  in  1500  of  the 
whole  population.  Of  theological  students,  this  state  furnishes  a 
larger  proportion  than  any  other  State,  except  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Vermont ;  and  the  number  of  graduates  from  Dartmouth 
now  studying  theology,  is  greater  than  that  from  any  other  college, 
except  Yale  and  Amherst.  Thus  she  sustains  a  high  rank  in  regard 
to  public  education,  though  it  is  evident  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  that  out  of  29,000  youth  in 
this  state,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20,  14,000  of  whom  are  males, 
only  1500  are  provided  with  any  public  means  of  instruction,  beyond 
the  ordinary  branches  of  a  common  schooL*  Mr  B.  in  his  closing 
appeal  justly  remarks : 

'  Were  the  law  of  1827  restored,  with  the  addition  of  the  5th  section  of  the  act 
of  January  4, 1833;  were  a  penalty  also  laid  on  towns  or  selectmen,  for  neglect  of 
appointing  and  sustaining  a  superintending  committee  ;  were  grand  jurors  sworn 
as  in  former  times,  to  present  all  breaches  of  this  law  ;  and  were  academies  and 
hiffher  seminaries  founded  to  raise  up  well  qualified  teachers,  then  New  Hamp- 
shire would  be  second  to  no  State  in  the  good  education  of  her  children.* 

The  Appendix  to  this  address  abounds  with  interesting  facts,  from 
which  we  select  the  following  in  regard  to  the  number  of  professional 
men  which  the  State  has  furnished. 

<  In  1830  the  number  of  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  ministers  was  130,  or 
one  to  every  2,073  inhabitants.*  The  five  oldest  were  severally  of  the  following 
ages,  viz.  82,  84,  87,  89,  and  95. 

*  In  the  same  year,  the  number  of  lawyers  was  232,  or  one  to  ever}'  1,100  in- 
habitants.  The  number  in  practice  may  be  estimated  at  about  207.  The  whole 
number  who  have  ever  been  settled  in  the  state  is  472.  Of  these  182  were  edu- 
cated at  Dartmouth  college,  and  104  at  Harvard  University,  and  a  few  in  other 
colleges :  143  did  not  graduate,  although  a  portion  of  the  latter  class  were  mem- 
bers of  college  before  commencing  their  legal  studies. 

'  The  physicians  outnumber  either  of  the  other  professions ;  but  to  give  their 
exact  number  at  different  periods,  will  be  impossible.' 

Extended  as  these  extracts  are,  we  have  found  them  so  interesting 
and  deem  them  so  valuable  a  model  for  similar  statements,  that  we 
trust  our  readers  will  not  regret  the  space  they  occupy.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  act  on  this  great  subject  as  we  ought,  until  we  have  ac- 
counts even  more  remote  from  every  state  in  our  republic.  Will  not 
the  friends  of  education  undertake  it,  as  Mr  Peers  has  done  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  show  to  our  legislators  the  imperative  need  of  public 
ejflfort  ? 

^  See  Annals  for  September,  pp.  406—410. 
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Art.  II.  —  Essay  os  the  Chippewa  Language. 

Read  before  (he  American  lAfceum,  ai  the  third  Annual  Meetings  in  the  Cihf 

qf  J^ew  York,  May  2d,  1833. 

Bt  Edwin  Jamks,  M.  D. 

The  aborigines  of  our  country  have  been  declared  on  high  au- 
thority to  be  in  a  state  of  pupilage  to  our  government ;  and  this 
principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  measures  pursued  in  reference  to 
them.  Without  discussing  a  Question  which  does  not  belong  to  our 
work,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  lact,  that  this  claim  involves  responsi- 
bilities, correspondine  to  the  authority  claimed.  No  duty  of  the 
guardian,  no  claim  of  the  pupil,  is  more  obvious  than  that  of  edw- 
cation.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indian  — we  are  bound  to 
furnish  it.  We  deprive  him  of  the  power  to  avaU  himself  of  the 
former  means  of  support,  be,  or  to  continue  his  former  habits  of 
hunting  and  warfare  —  in  so  doing  we  assume,  in  fact,  as  well 
as  in  the  theory  before  stated,  the  obligation  to  provide  some  other 
mode  of  subsistence  for  him. 

Indeed,  the  duty  has  been  recognised,  and  in  many  of  the  tribes, 
has  been  performed.  Colonies  and  schools  have  been  established 
and  sustained  by  the  government,  for  the  express  purpose  of  com- 
municating knowledge  and  civilization ;  and  individuals  are  em- 
ployed to  act  directly  upon  them.  Benevolent  societies  have  gone 
forward  in  the  same  work,  with  noble  zeal,  and  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess ;  and  even  the  distant  Fiatheads  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  now  ex- 
cite the  interest  and  efforts  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  zealous 
classes  of  Christians  in  our  country.  All  this  is  in  a  high  degree  praise- 
worthy ;  and  is  a  new  and  absolute  pledge  that  the  work  shall  go  on. 
We  are  committed,  as  a  nation,  and  as  a  body  of  Christians,  on  this 
point,  and  we  are  bound  to  goon,  until,  as  our  settlements  advance, 
not  one  uncivilized  and  uninstructed  Indian  shall  be  found  within 
our  borders.  We  are  urged  on  by  interest  too ;  for  no  instance  can 
be  named,  in  which  this  process  of  civilization  and  instruction  has 
not  rendered  a  tribe  less  savage  and  less  dangerous ;  and  the  very 
warriors  who  were  ready  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  white  man's 
blood  at  the  slightest  provocation,  have  become  his  firmest  friends, 
and  in  many  cases,  his  obedient  pupils. 

Books  have  been  published  in  several  of  their  languages,  and  in 
a  former  volume,  we  have  described  the  extraordinary  effort  to 
which  Sequoyah,  the  Indian  Cadmus,  was  prompted  by  bis  inter- 
course with  whites,  and  the  singulariy  perfect  alphabet  which  he  pro- 
duced.*   We  are  gratified  to  find  that  an  important  additioa  has 

•  See  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  II.  p.  174. 
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been  made  to  the  means  of  instruction  by  Dr  Edwin  James,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  traveller 
and  a  man  of  science.  He  has  been  engaged  for  ten  years  with 
a  zeal  and  patience  which  can  be  admired,  but  can  never  be 
compensated,  in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  Chip- 
pewa language,  and  the  work  has  recently  been  published  in  the 
English  character.  *  This  translation  brings  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity within  the  reach  of  six  tribes  in  the  Northwest,  and  it 
is  said,  of  many  others,  to  whom  the^Chippewa  language  is  intelli- 
gible. -We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  our  readers  with  an 
account  of  the  language  itself,  in  an  essay  read  by  Dr  James  to 
the  American  Lyceum. f 

Chippewa  Languaoe. 

The  Chippewa  is  one  of  a  group  of  about  twenty  dialects, 
spoken  in  a  vast  region  of  Nonh  America,  extending  in  every  di- 
rection around  ^he  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  group  of  dialects  has  been  called  the  Algonkin, 
or  Leni  Lenape,  in  the  early  and  more  recent  works  on  the  lan- 
guages of  America.  The  Chippewa  has  many  words  in  common 
with  the  Delaware,  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  Massachusetts  as  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  Mr  Elliot,  to  the  aboriginal  language  of 

•  By  Packard  &  Van  Benthuysen,  Albany. 

t  Dr  James  has  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  been  much  among  the 
Indians.  How  he  is  looked  upon,  by  one  of  their  chiefs  at  least,  will  appear 
from  the  annexed  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Thegud,  a  Chief  of  the 
band  of  Chippewas  living  at  Tukquimenon,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. JV.  F.  American, 

BowwETiif o.  May  12,  1833. 

My  Brother — Now  I  cause  this  letter  to  be  written  to  you.  I  wish  to  tell 
you  my  thoughts.  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  heard  that  you  had  gone  away.  I 
wished  I  had  watched  to  have  seen  von.  But  I  am  yet  <ilive.  It  pleases  our 
Great  Father  in  Heaven  that  I  should  still  live  here  on  the  earth.  And  also  of 
you  I  yet  hear  the  sound  of  your  living.  I  think  great  thanks  that  we  are  both 
yet  alive.  Perhaps  we  may  not  expect  to  see  each  other  again  on  this  earth, 
bo  you  take  heed  also  to  this  our  religion.  1  do  not  say  this  as  distrusting  you. 
I  only  am  to  be  pitied.  I  was  too  long  lost ;  and  even  now  I  am  very  much 
afraid  of  those  things  that  destroyed  us.  But  as  much  as  I  can  now  do,  that  I 
may  look  carefully  to  our  Great  Father  in  Heaven,  this  is  what  I  say  to  you  now. 

And  I  tell  you  now  how  I  have  lived.  I  lost  one  of  my  children.  Auerwards 
I  thought  I  could  never  be  comforted,  I  had  so  loved  my  child.  But  I  thank  him 
that  is  above,  that  he  thought  good  to  leave  me  my  other  children.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  at  what  the  whites  have  done  here  at  Bowweting.  Truly  they 
have  had  compassion  on  us.  I  am  not  now  such  as  I  used  to  be  before  I  prayed. 
I  do  not  now  wish  for  those  things  I  used  to  wish  for.  Now  those  that  are  here 
at  Bowweting  are  to  me  as  my  own  brothers.  I  tell  you  also  that  teachers  are 
more  and  more  abund^mt  at  Bowweting,  but  there  are  still  many  wicked  men 
rejeeting  prayer  [religion.]  This  is  all  I  shall  say  to  you.  I  request  that  you 
also  will  send  to  me  your  thinking.    I  salute  all  your  family. 

THEGUD. 
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a  large  part  of  Lower  Canada,  as  may  be  inrerred  from  specimens 
in  the  compilation  of  De  Laet,  the  works  of  the  Jesuits,  and  other 
early  travellers. 

It  is  now  extensively  spoken  as  a  mother  tongue  by  all  the  tribes 
about  Lake  Superior,  on  the  St  Croix,  and  all  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  by  those  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  those  about  Lake  Michigan,  and  as  an 
acquired  language  by  many  among  the  Dahcotah  lands,  occupying 
the  country  tetween  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  by  the  Wnne- 
bagoes,  Poways,  and  a  few  among  the  Pawnees.  The  language 
of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  warriors,  is  a  dia- 
lect chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Chippewa  by  substituting  the 
consonant  sound  I  for  the  equivalent  n,  as  the  Creek  takes  r  in  the 
same  place.  Its  affinities  with  the  Menomonic,  Kkkapo,  Shawne^  and 
other  more  southern  dialects,  are  more  remote,  but  very  manifest, 
both  in  the  sound  of  words,  and  other  peculiarities.  Of  the  his- 
tory of  this  language,  as  far  as  it  can  be  derived  from  existing  ma- 
terials, foreign  to  itself,  little  need  be  said.  It  once  extended  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  spoken  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  James 
river,  as  well  as  in  New  England  and  Canada,  while  the  less  tract- 
able tribes,  speaking  the  guttural  languages  of  the  Iroquois  stock, 
probably  occupied  the  country  about  the  great  lakes.  The  race 
who  speak  it  have  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  harassed 
and  hemmed  in,  they  are  now  comparatively  few  in  number,  des- 
titute and  miserable  in  condition,  shivering  and  starving  in  the 
cold  morasses  of  the  Northern  Lakes.  Of  the  natural  history  of 
the  language^  we  may  remark,  first,  that  it  is  harmonious  and 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  having  nearly  such  an  intermixture  of  sounds 
of  the  different  classes,  as  we  meet  with  in  the  best  European  dia- 
lects. Hence  it  is  acquired  and  spoken  with  facility  by  Europeans 
and  their  descendants.  While  the  Iroquois,  in  speaking  which  the 
lips  are  never  closed,  the  guttural  Winebaeo,  the  Chippewyan,  the 
Dahcotah,  and  Pawnee,  in  which  are  few  labial  and  liquid  sounds, 
are  rarely  acquired,  and  more  rarely  spoken  well  by  foreigners. 
The  consonant  sounds,  b,  r,/,  or  pA,  v,  are  not  found  in  the  Chip- 
pewa. Those  of  6,  and  p,  d,  and  t,  g,  hard,  and  A:,  are  so  nearly 
mterchangable,  in  all  cases,  that  it  would  probably  be  well  to  dis- 
pense with  one  set  of  these  characters. 

Second.  It  is  a  primary  and  pure  language.  By  this  it  is  in- 
tended that  there  are  few  foreign  words,  and  no  foreign  idioms. 
The  minds  of  the  Indians  are  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  that 
excursive  and  accumulating  power  which  has  enriched  our  mother 
English  with  shreds  and  patches  from  all  languages,  past  and  pres- 
ent, dead  and  living. 
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While  we  recognise  in  the  New  England  word  tompung  applied 
to  a  one-horse  sled,  the  Chippewa  Ctaban,  in  wegewam^  muJckesinj 
and  some  others,  the  words  of  this  dialect  transplanted  into  our 
own  ;  and  in  the  word  Yankee^  now  not  at  ail  used  by  the  Indians, 
one  of  our  own  words  borrowed  from  them  under  a  vicious  pro- 
nunciation, we  rarely  find  the  Indians  using,  or  attenapting  to  use, 
words  from  our  language.  Instead  of  adopting  the  monosyllable 
CoWj  the  Indian  prefers  to  use  his  own  designation  for  the  Bison. 
Instead  of  the  easy  word  horse,  he  employs,  in  accordance  with  the 
combining  and  explanatory  genius  oi  his  own  language,  the  com- 
pound babashekokashe,  a  word  worthy  of  Linnaeus  himself,  signi- 
fying the  animal  thai  has  a  single  nail  on  each  leg. 

Third.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  prepositions  and  aux- 
iliary words ;  hence  the  great  and  almost  exclusive  importance  of 
the  verb.  In  Chippewa  this  part  of  speech  may  aptly  be  called 
the  working  word.  As  in  the  eastern  languages,  the  ground  form  of 
the  verb,  which  is  either  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabic,  much  more 
commonly  the  former,  receives  affixes  of  person ;  and  these  are  both 
prefixed  and  suffixed,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  numerous  particles 
used  with  the  radical  form,  to  express  the  various  modifications  of 
^gnifications.  As  the  language  is  probably  more  destitute  of  proper 
auxiliaries  than  either  the  Hebrew  or  the  Arabic,  so  it  is  likely  the 
number  of  conjugations  exceeds  that  in  either  of  those  languages, 
while  the  number  of  Paradigmata  required  to  exhibit  the  plan  of 
formation  of  all  the  verbs,  is  probably  less  than  in  either.  By  way  of 
illustrating  the  manner  in  which  the  successive  trains  of  forms  or 
conjugations  take  rise  from  the  radical  syllable,  we  may  instance 
the  two  verbs  to  see,  and  to  hear.  The  radical  syllables,  or 
ground  forms,  stripped  of  all  circumstance,  are  wab,  see,  nond,  hear, 
in  the  third  person  singular,  indicative  present,  they  become 
wabey  he  sees,  nondum,  he  hears ;  and  the  signification  is  not  so 
abstract  as  in  our  language,  but  it  is  implied  that  something  is  beard 
or  seen.  The  more  accurate  rendering  would  be,  he  ^  sees '  it,  he 
hears  it.  This  then  is  one  conjugation.  That  which  would  follow 
in  the  order  of  our  thoughts  would  perhaps  be  the  conjugation 
expressing  the  idea  of  an  animate  object,  to  which  the  signification 
of  the  verb  may  be  said  to  pass  over.  To  effect  this,  the  syllable 
appended  to  the  ground  form  in  the  former  case  is  dropped,  and 
other  particles  substituted,  thus  wabe  becomes  owaboman,  nondum 
becomes  onondowwdn,  he  sees  him,  he  hears  him,  where  we  have 
a  prefixed  pronoun,  and  a  suffixed  termination  depending  upon  that 
prefix.  The  suffixed  pronoun  is  usually  pleonastic ;  thus  if  an  Indian 
says,  new&boniany  babashekokazheen,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  in 
English, '  I  see  him  a  horse ;'  hence  this  redundant  manner  of  ex- 
pression is  commonly  observed  in  the  imperfect  English  of  such 
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Indians  as  leam  a  little  of  that  lan^age.  Another  conjugation  is 
passive  in  signiBcation  ;  newabun  dixgOy  I  am  seen ;  neennindago^  I 
am  heard.  Here  it  will  be  perceived  these  verbs  fall  not  under 
the  same  paradigm,  for  while  one  receives  only  the  two  syllables 
ago^  the  other  receives  four,  undiigo.  In  another  conjugation,  a 
particle  added  to  the  passive  form  expresses  an  accessary  idea  of 
great  importance,  while  newdbun  diigo,  and  ntewndndago^  express 
deBnitely  the  ideas  '  I  am  seen,'  ^  I  am  heard,  neto&bundiigoiviz, 
and  neennondagowiz  express  with  equal  certainty  and  precision,  ^  I 
am  seen  of  the  Deity,'  '  I  am  heard  of  the  Deity.'  Jyeeundndum- 
oshewa  signiBes  '  i  cause  to  be  heard,'  neipt^un  diewa^  *  I  cause  to 
be  seen,'  or  '  I  show.'  To  mention  all  the  conjugations  that  occur 
in  almost  any  one  verb,  with  an  illustration  of  each  by  a  single  ex- 
ample would  exceed  the  limits  proposed  in  this  communicatioa. 
To  give  an  intimation  of  the  great  importance  of  the  verb,  and  to 
acquaint  the  philologist  with  the  manner  in  \yhich  its  various  and 
complicated  applications  are  made  is  all  that  is  here  intended. 
Without  a  careful  study  of  th^  verb,  arranged  according  to  the 
above  suggestions,  in  the  manner  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  any 
attempt  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Chippewa  by  a 
foreigner,  would  prove  abortive.  This  will  be  the  more  evident,  if 
we  consider  that  in  a  great  majority  of  the  verbs,  there  are  from 
15  to  20  conjugations,  and  that  each  of  these  in  all  its  derivatives, 
is  in  signification  really  unlike  all  the  rest.  For  example,  the  de- 
rived substantives  remotely  connected  with  either  of  the  two  radical 
words  above  given,  have  a  great  range  of  signification ;  e.  g.  non- 
dumbwiny  nondasawin^  nbndagomn^  nondagowizzewin^  nondtuh 
ozhewawinj  nonaumokazowin,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
enumerated,  all  give  the  substantive  idea  ofhearin^y  or  the  hearings 
but  under  great  and  essential  modifications.  They  mean  aqcording 
to  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  ^  the  hearing  it ;  the  hearing  it  by 
the  agency  of  some  one ;  the  being  heard ;  the  being  heard  of  the 
Deity ;  the  making  to  be  heard ;  the  aflfecting  or  pretending  to  hear ;' 
so  that  though  either  of  them  might  be  rendered  hearin^^  that  word 
would  give  no  knowledge  of  the  true  import  of  either.  This  feature 
of  the  language  is  rendered  peculiarly  manifest  in  the  conversation 
of  such  as  speak  it  imperfectly,  as  an  acquired  tongue ;  who,  when 
they  talk  of  almost  any  thing,  introduce  great  confusion  of  words, 
such  as  would  result  from  calling  love,  self-love,  the  being  loved, 
reciprocal  love,  the  causing  to  be  loved,  or  something  ebe  equally 
remote  from  what  was  intended. 

It  has  been  the  more  dwelt  on  here,  with  a  view  of  fixing  atten* 
tion  upon  a  peculiarity  of  the  language  which  niay  not  be  easy  to 
name,  but  which  consists  in  the  remarkable  definiteness,  and 
closeness  of  application^  of  all  phrases  and  words.    Abstract  terms 
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and  words  of  general  application  are  few.  it  has  been  stated  by 
one  who  made  the  human  mind  and  its  operation  his  peculiar  study, 
that  men  have  never  been  found  with  a  language  so  poor  as  to 
have  no  words  equivalent  to  time  and  space.  But  I  can  truly  .say, 
that  after  many  years  of  careful  inquiry,  aided  by  the  best  inter- 
preters, I  have  been  able  to  6nd  no  such  words  in  the  Chippewa. 
Our  substantive  conceptions,  or  ideas,  if  the  word  be  more  intel- 
ligible, of  a'me,  space^  duration,  eternity,  cause,  and  effect,  and  some 
others,  if  not  wholly  foreign  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Jndian,  cannot 
be  expressed  by  substantive  terms  in  his  language.  If  father 
Saturn  has  ever  been  revealed  as  an  abstract  and  independent  ex- 
istence to  the  mind  of  the  poor  Indians,  the  conception  has  left 
no  visible  trace  in  their  language. 

I  know  of  no  substantive  in  any  Indian  language  equivalent  to 
resheeth  arohe,  or  beginning,  as  those  words  are  used  in  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  English  versions  of  Genesis.  From  this  remark 
it  will  appear  that  the  language,  as  we  might  have  expected,  deals 
little  in  abstractions.  It  is  conversant  with  visible,  tangible,  and 
sensible  objects ;  and  when  no  more  is  aimed  at  than  to  speak  of 
such  objects,  it  is  comprehensive  and  forcible.  The  tendency  to 
compounding,  or  agglutination,  which  feature  has  been  so  ably  and 
fuUy  explained  by  the  distinguished  President  of  the  Am.  Ph.  Soc. 
gives  it  in  many  instances  a  wonderful  power  of  compression,  like 
the  following :  nuhmuhqueem,  kesebekeengwam.  Not  only  do  these 
words  fully  express  the  meaning  of  the  Greek,  aleipsai  sonteen 
kephalen  kai  to  prosopon  son  nipsai,  but  in  the  6rst  imperative  the 
expression  is  enriched  by  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  animal  from  which 
the  anointing  oil  is  derived,  for  so  we  understand  the  syllable  muh; 
the  word  when  fully  translated  signifying, '  anoint  thine  head  with 
bear's  oil.'  This  peculiarity  of  rigid,  specific  application,  it  will 
readily  be  perceived,  while  it  may  give  the  words  an  admirable  de- 
gree of  definite  and  explicit  adaptation  to  particular  cases,  is  an 
obstacle  to  that  free  currency,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
so  needful  to,  or  rather  so  inseparable  from,  the  great  enlargement 
and  activity  of  the  intellectual  powers.  Perhaps  this  feature  of 
tlie  language  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  comparison 
just  alluded  to.  In  the  Indian,  there  is,  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  small  change  of  auxiliaries  and  prepositions,  a  difficulty  in 
the  ready  adaptation  of  the  expression  to  the  particular  case,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  particular  case  provided  for  occurs, 
the  expression  is  often  more  definite  and  perfect  than  in  our  lan- 
guage. Take,  for  example,  the  common  illustration  founded  on 
the  double  plural  of  the  verb.  The  expression,  we  will  go,  in 
English  is  ambiguous.  The  question  immediately  arises,  who  are 
the  persons  intended  by  the  pronoun  we.    The  Indian  says  either 
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kegvhdezhamen, '  we  will  go,'  including  in  the  prefix  ke  of  the  second 
person,  the  individual  addressed,  or  he  says  neen  guhdezhamen,  we 
will  go,  in  which  instance  the  person  spoken  to  is  excluded.  A 
similar  illustration  may  he  taken  from  that  usage  of  the  language 
which  defines,  when  persons  are  spoken  of,  whether  they  be  living 
or  dead.  My  father  said^  may  appear  sufficiently  definite,  but 
the  Indian  commonly  distinguishes  he  that  was  ray  father  said, 
ndsenabun  geeketto^  or  my  lather  said,  not  ge  ekciio,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Allusion  has  been  made  in  the  former  part  of  this  pa))er, 
to  some  features  of  remarkable  similarity  between  the  Chippewa 
and  Hebrew  languages.  A  Geld  of  interesting  research  is  thus 
opened,  which  time  will  not  now  allow  us  to  enter.  We  shall 
conclude  by  noticing  a  few  such  instances  of  merely  etymological 
resemblance  as  occur  to  recollection,  being  well  aware  that  the  en- 
lightened and  philosophic  inquirer  will  regard  them  as  evidences  of 
nothing,  but  that  in  all  languages  similar  sounds  will  occasionally  be 
found  to  be  the  representatives  of  similar  ideas.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  remark  is  made,  our  acknowledged  ignorance  of  the  true 
sounds  of  the  Hebrew  letters  is  not  foreotten. 

1st.  The  verb  of  existence^  haya,  is  equivalent  in  grammati- 
cal power,  and  nearly  so  in  signification,  to  the  Indian  Ta ;  the 
form  in  the  Hebrew  is  3  Sing,  Praet.     In  the  Indian  3  Sing,  Pres. 

2d.  The  radical  syllable  in  Chippewa  signifying  to  come,  isie, 
as  be  ezha,  he  cometh,  be  wesenin,  come  thou  and  eat.  Some  of 
the  forms  derived  from  bo  nearly  correspond,  as  he  gadth,  a  troop 
cometh. 

3d.  Bayahbet,  he  looked;  enabit,  Chippewa,  if  he  looked; 
rogahbit,  with  the  prefixed  vav,  makes  a  word  very  similar  in  sound 
to  enabit. 

4.     Hhemesh^   sun,  gezis,  sun. 

Such  etymologies  as  the  foregoing,  however,  though  a  mul- 
titude of  them  could  be  found,  which  perhaps  is  not  the  case, 
would  satisfy  no  judicious  inquirer.  They  might  be  valued 
by  the  ethnographer,  who  found  in  the  word  missi,  which  he 
erroneously  supposed  to  mean  river,  the  proof  that  the  people 
who  gave  a  name  to  the  father  of  waters,  came  from  a  particular 
district  of  Asia,  but  among  those  who  hear  me,  they  would  be  re- 
garded, as  they  truly  are,  of  no  value,  and  wholly  fallacious  when 
taken  as  guides  in  tracing  the  labyrinths  in  the  descent  and  filiation 
of  nations.  Some  future  opportunity  may  occur  for  entering  more 
carefully  upon  the  investigation  of  these  marked  resemblances  in 
grammatical  peculiarity,  in  structure  of  sentences  and  manner  of 
expression,  which  clearly  prove,  that  the  Indian  languages,  wflit- 
ever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  people  who  speak  them,  are 
more  similar,  (not  to  say  akin)  to  the  Shemitic  dialects,  than  to 
those  of  the  Caucassian  race. 
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Art.  III.  —  Autobiography  of  Zerah  Colburn. 

J§  Memoir  of  ZtrcJi  Colhumj  written  by  himself.  Containing  an  Jlccount  of 
the  first  Discovery  of  his  remarkable  Powers ;  his  Travels  in  America  and 
residence  in  Europe ;  a  History  of  the  various  Plans  devised  for  his  Pat- 
ronage ;  his  return  to  this  Country,  and  the  causes  which  led  him  to 
his  present  Profession ;  with  his  peculiar  Methods  of  Calculation,  Spring- 
field :   Published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam. 

The  name  of  Zerah  Colburn  is  safficient  to  excite  intense  curiosity, 
especially  when  connected  with  autobiography.  The  book  before  us 
b  written  in  the  third  person,  and  contains  a  simple  and  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  writer,  and 
a  narrative  of  the  principal  event  of  his  chequered  life.  The  Annals 
of  Ekiucation  ought  to  embrace  some  account  of  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomena,  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind ;  and  we  shall  find  in 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  the  most  important  lessons 
on  the  dangers  connected  with  precocity,  and  the  manner  vin  which 
we  ought  to  guard  against  them. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  native  of  Vermont.  He  was  born  in 
the  town  of  Cabot,  Caledonia  county,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1804. 
His  parents  were  plain  persons,  in  straightened  circumstances,  strug- 
gling 10  support  a  family,  of  which  Zerah  was  the  sixth.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest,  only  by  a  superfluous  finger  growing  from 
the  outside  of  each  hand,  (a  mark  which  was  found  on  his  father  and 
two  of  hiB  sons,)  and  by  tho  appearance  of  more  than  usual  back- 
wardness. At  a  distance  from  school,  he  received  only  about  six 
weeks'  instruction,  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  life  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  this  period  was  almost  past,  that  he  exhibited  any  peculiar 
talent.  We  give  his  own  narrative  of  the  singular  occurrence  which 
first  brouorht  it  into  notice. 

'  Sometime  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1810,  when  about  one  month  under 
fix  years  of  age,  being  at  home,  while  hifl  father  was  employed  at  a  joiner's  work- 
bench, Zerah  was  on  the  floor,  playing  in  the  chips  ;  suddenly  he  began  to  say  to 
himself,  *  5  times  7  are  35  —  6  times  8  are  48,  &c.'  His  father's  attention  bein<: 
arrested  by  hearing  this,  so  unexpected  in  a  child  so  young,  and  who  had  hitherto 
possessed  no  advantages,  except  perhaps  six  weeks'  attendance  at  the  district 
school,  that  summer,  ne  left  his  work,  and  turning  to  him  began  to  examine  him 
through  the  multiplication  table.  He  thought  it  possible  that  Zerah  had  learnt  this 
from  the  other  boys,  hut  finding  him  perfect  in  the  table,  his  attention  was  more 
deeply  6xed  ;  and  he  asked  the  product  of  13x97  to  which  1261  was  instantly 
given  in  answer.  He  now  concluded  that  something  unusual  had  actually  taken 
place ;  indeed  he  has  of^en  said  he  should  not  have  been  more  surprised,  if  some 
one  had  risen  up  out  of  the  earth  and  stood  erect  before  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  neighbor  rode  up,  and  calling  in,  was  informed  of  the 
■ingular  occurrence.  He,  too,  desired  to  be  a  witness  of  the  fact ;  and  soon  it 
^>ecame  generally  known  through  the  town.  Though  many  were  inclined  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  reports  they  heard,  a  personal  examination  attested 
their  truth.  Thua  the  story  originated,  which  within  the  short  space  of  a  yeat, 
found  its  way,  not  only  through  the  United  States,  but  also  reached  Europe;  and 
foreign  Journals  of  literature,  both  in  England  and  France,  expressed  their  sur- 
prise at  the  uncommon  incident.' 
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Soon  after  this  occurrence,  Mr  Colburn  was  induced  to  carry  his 
son  to  Montpelier,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  Here  he 
astonished  every  one  by  his  powers  of  calculation,  and  exhibited  at 
the  same  time  much  sprightliness  of  mind,  combined  with  the  play- 
fulness of  childhood,  in  the  midst  of  these  surprising  efforts.  At 
Hanover,  Dr  Wheelock,  the  president  of  the  University,  offered  to 
provide  for  his  education  ;  but  more  brilliant  visions  led  the  father  on, 
—  we  suspect  to  the  great  injury  of  himself  and  his  son.  Prudence 
would  have  dictated  that  a  power  so  extraordinary  should  have  been 
used  with  peculiar  caution,  instead  of  being  exhausted,  as  we  are 
told  it  has  been,  by  undue  exercise.  But  unhappily,  Physiology  was 
not  even  heard  of  in  this  case,  and  her  pleas  would  probably  have 
been  unavailing  in  opposition  to  the  crowd  of  motives  on  the  other 
side.  The  father  proceeded  to  Bodton  with  his  infant  prodigy  ;  and 
excited  no  less  astonishment  among  the  scientific  men  of  the  metro- 
polis, than  in  the  mountains  of  Vermont. 

A  proposition  was  made  here,  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  provide 
for  his  education.  The  father,  with  more  of  personal  interest,  we 
think,  than  of  parental  affection,  claimed  a  large  compensation  for 
resigning  his  son  ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  plan  involving, 
as  this  is  said  to  have  done,  the  continued  exhibition  of  his  child,  as 
well  as  a  transfer  of  all  his  paternal  rights,  should  have  been  rejected. 
Zerah  was  next  exhibited  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  south  as  Norfolk  ;  and  Mr  Colburn  returned  home  with  funds . 
which  might  have  rendered  him  comfortable  for  life  upon  his  farm. 
He  resolved,  howevei,to8eek  wider  fame,  and  greater  gain, in  Europe ; 
and  embarked  for  England  in  April,  1812.  In  London,  he  was  visited 
by  the  royal  and  the  noble  in  great  numbers.  The  Princess  Char- 
lotte was  among  those  who  called  upon  him,  and  the  distinguished 
mathematician,  Bonnycastle,  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  surprising 

talent. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  specimens  given  of  his  performan- 
ces, as  described  in  a  London  prospectus. 

*  Among  other  questions,  the  duke  of  York  asked  the  number  of  seconds  in  the 
time  elapsed  since  the  commencement «  f  the  Christian  Era,  1813  years,  7  months, 
27  days.  The  answer  was  correctly  given  :  57,234,384,000.  "  At  a  meeting  of 
his  friends,  he  undertook  and  succeeded  in  raising  the  number  8  to  the  sixteenth 
power,  and  gave  the  answer  correctly  in  the  last  result,  vix.  281,474,976,710,656. 

He  was  then  tried  as  to  other  numbers,  consisting  of  one  figure,  all  of  which  he 
raised  as  high  as  the  tenth  power,  with  so  much  facility  and  despatch  that  the 
person  appointed  to  take  down  (he  results  was  obliged  to  enjoin  him  not  to  be  too 
rapid.  With  respect  to  numbers  consisting  of  two  figures,  he  would  raise  some 
of  them  to  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  power,  but  not  always  with  equal  facility ; 
for  the  larger  the  products  became,  the  more  difficult  he  found  it  to  proceed. 
He  was  asked  the  square  root  of  106,929,  and  before  the  number  could  be  written 
down  he  immediately  answered,  327.  He  was  then  requested  to  name  the  cube 
root  of  268,336,125,  and  with  equal  facility  and  promptness  he  replied  645.  One 
of  the  party  requested  him  to  name  the  factors  which  produced  the  number 
247,483,  which  he  did  by  mentioning  941  and  263,  which,  indeed,  are  the  only 
two  factors  that  will  produce  it.  Another  then  proposed  171.395,  and  he  named 
the  following  fiictors  as  the  only  ones,  viz  :  5x34279,  7x24485,  59x2905,  83X 
2065,  35X4897,  295x581,  413x415.     He  was  then  asked  to  give  the  factors  of 
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96,083,  but  he  immediately  replied  that  it  had  none  ;  which  in  fact  was  the  case, 
as  36,083  is  a  prime  number.'* 

*  It  had  been  asserted  and  maintained  by  the  French  mathematicians  that 
4294967297  (=  232  -f  1)  was  a  prime  number ;  but  the  celebrated  Euler  detected 
the  error  by  discovering  that  it  was  equal  to  641x6,700,417.  The  same  number 
was  proposed  to  this  child,  who  found  out  the  factors  by  the  mere  operation  of  his 
mind.' 

It  appears  that  this  power  was  not,  as  is  often  believed  in  such  ex- 
traordinary cases,  purely  intuitive,  but  like  every  other  faculty,  was 
capable  of  improvement. 

'  There  was,  through  practice,  an  increase  in  his  power  of  computation  ;  when 
first  beginning,  he  went  no  farther  in  multiplying  than  three  places  of  titi^ures ; 
it  afterwards  became  a  common  thing  with  him  to  multiply  four  places  by  four ; 
in  some  instances  five  figures  by  five  have  been  given.' 

The  author  observes,  afterwards,  that  *  the  faculty  which  he  pos- 
sessed, as  it  increased  and  strengthened  by  practice,  began  speedily 
to  depreciate/  when  exhibition  was  given  up. 

Notwithstanding  these  unprecedented  and  astonishing  perform- 
ances, the  profits  of  this  exhibition,  as  stated  by  his  son,  were  very  small, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  admission,  (I  shilling  sterling,  or 
22  cts.)  and  the  great  expenses  attending  it.  It  is  singular  that  in 
a  nation  so  liberal  and  so  curious,  the  first,  and  wealthiest  people 
seldom  gave  more  than  this  trifling  fee.  During  the  period  of  this 
exhibition,  Zerah's  education  was  necessarily  neglected.  He  had 
learned  to  read  and  write,  and  was  fond  of  reading  as  an  amusement. 
His  progress  in  studies  generally,  was  respectable,  bi^t  not  uncommon. 
He  observes  himself,  <  The  acquirement  of  a  language,  was  easy  and 
pleasant ;  arithmetic  (in  the  books)  entertaining ;  geometry,  plain 
but  dull.  '  The  study  of  arithmetic,'  he  remarks  in  another  place, '  was 
not  particularly  easy  to  him,'  but  pleasing.  Mental  calculation  was 
easy,  but  not  so  agreeable  as  to  occupy  his  attention,  unless  when 
questioned. 

Various  plans  were  now  proposed  to  provide  more  amply  for  his 
support  and  education,  of  which  the  publication  of  a  portrait  was  the 
only  successful  one.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  a  memoir  ; 
but  even  the  distinguished  names  of  Mackintosh,  and  Davy,  on  the 
committee,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  failure. 

A  visit  to  Paris  was  now  suggested,  and  while  less  general  interest 
was  excited  there,  more  efficient  aid  was  afforded.  Rooms  were  hired 
and  paid  for,  by  American  patrons.  A  French  teacher  was  engaged,  by 
whose  aid  Zerah  spoke  the  language  with  '  considerable  ease/  in 
three  or  four  months.  He  was  presented  to  the  French  institute,  and 
ultimately,  by  the  aid  of  Washington  Irving,  a  place  was  obtained  for 
him  in  the  college  of  Henry  IV,  one  of  the  government  schools.  It 
was  the  singular  fortune  of  Zerah,  that  this  favor  was  granted  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  but  finally  bestowed  by  Napoleon,  during 
his  reign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  in  May,  1820,  and  continued  after 
the  second  restoration.  The  account  of  the  discipline  of  the  school 
is  interesting  in  itself,  and  will  show  the  author's  style  of  description. 
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'  The  annual  expense  of  the  school,  compriiinp;  eyerythinf^  —  board,  clothinc, 
books,  tuition,  medical  treatment  if  needed,  &c,  &c,  was  1000  livres  (200  dollara). 
The  purchase  of  an  outfit  with  which  to  enter,  clad  and  furnished  in  erery  neces- 
sary, amounted  to  750  livres  (150  dollars).  But  this  latter  tuoi,  the  officers  of  the 
establishment  expected  Mr  C.  to  pay.  When  this  should  be  paid,  his  son  might 
remain  in  the  institution  until  his  studies  were  completed. 

*  The  seminary  in  which  Zerah  was  now  placed,  was  in  almost  every  respect  a 
specimen  of  his  genius,  who  at  the  military  college  in  Brienne  laid  the  IbuRdation 
of  his  greatness,  and  commenced  his  career,  afterwards  so  remarkable  and  impor- 
tant to  the  interests  of  Europe.  The  scholars  were  habited  in  a  blue  uniform, 
with  the  Eagle  of  France  on  the  battens,  a  large  cocked  hat,  and  tri-colored  cock- 
ade. They  rose  and  slept,  studied  and  played,  ate  and  refrained  froiu  eating,  at 
beat  of  drum.  In  winter  thev  rose  before  day  to  commence  their  studies.  They 
were  detained  in  their  school  room  not  only  when  met  in  class  for  recitation,  but 
also  during  certain  hours  allotted  to  preparing  their  lessons,  under  the  care  of  a 
teacher.    Three  times  a  day  they  were  let  out  to  play. 

*  Their  breakfast  consisted  of  dry  bread  and  water.  Dinner  at  nooo  coosisted  of 
soup,  not  made  in  the  best  culinary  sllye,  meat,  and  something  else  as  a  tliird 
course  to  finish  the  meal.  At  dinner  and  supper,  their  drink  consisted  of  their 
country  wine  mixed  with  water;  this  they  called  *  Abundance.'  They  had  a 
luncheon  of  dry  bread  at  four,  and  supper  at  eight,  when  they  went  to  bed.  Pre- 
vious to  undressing  at  night,  and  before  leaving  the  dormitory  in  the  rooming, 
one  of  the  boys  v»as  called  upon  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer.  No  correctioo  wiSi 
a  stick,  or  any  other  weapon,  was  allowtrd  ;  but  sometimes  a  tutor  was  unmerci- 
fully liberal  with  his  hand.  Imprisonment  for  days,  in  case  of  a  flagrant  oflfence ; 
dry  bread  at  dinner  or  at  supper  ;  withholding  from  the  scholars  permission  to  go 
home  once  in  a  fortnight,  and  spending  the  hours  allotted  to  recreation  in  writing 
off  one,  two,  or  more  hundred  lines  from  some  Latin  author,  were  among  the 
punishments  most  in  use.     Expulsion  was  seldom  resorted  to.* 

*  Their  hours  of  recreation  were  spent  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
an  officer  of  the  establishment :  no  quarreling,  boxing,  or  fighting,  was  allowed. 
They  had  two  Sabbaths  in  the  week,  Thursday  and  Sunday,  on  which  study  was 
suspended  —  at  least  the  recitations  in  class  —  and  the  Romish  mass  attended 
in  the  college  chapel  by  all  except  six  or  seven,  who  claimed  exemption  on  ac- 
count of  being  Protestants:  after  which,  in  pleasant  weather,  they  were  led  out 
to  walk  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  or  the  adjacent  suburbs.  On  all  other  occa- 
sions, they  were  confined  by  bars  and  bolts  from  any  intercourse  with  the  populous 
city,  and  all  its  temptations. 

*  With  a  view  to  render  the  scholars  hardy  and  robust,  anything  like  a  surtout  or 
great  coat  was  not  furnished  by  the  stewards,  and  the  use  of  them  in  the  winter 
discountenanced.  To  such  as  preferred  the  improvement  of  their  own  minds  to 
the  relaxations  and  amusements  so  frequently  prized  by  youth,  this  seminary 
tfibrded  peculiar  advantages.  It  is  in  the  author's  mind  a  question,  if  there  be  in 
England  or  America  any  school  that  can  compare  with  the  French  Lyceum. 
Study  was  made  an  active  business ;  a  discipline  (not  nominal  merely,)  was  en- 
forced ;  retirement  was  inevitable ;  board,  clothing,  and  every  other  necessary 
were  at  hand  —  all  within  the  limit  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

*  After  the  battle,  which  terminated  the  hope  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  while  the 
Parisians  were  expecting  the  approach  of  the  allied  armies,  the  scholars  received 
permisMon  to  go  out  to  a  certain  spot  on  one  of  the  roads  that  led  to  the  city,  and 
dig  trenches  to  fortify  the  passage  into  their  capital.  With  one  consent,  and  fre- 
quent shouts  of  *  Vive  TEmpereur !'  they  sallied  forth,  the  young  man  and  the 
child  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  spent  the  day  in  that  employment.  With  little 
exception,  the  youthful  community  were  warm  in  their  attachment  to  the  Impe- 
rial government.' 

After  his  son's  establishment  at  this  school,  Mr  Col  burn  returned 
to  London  to  reside  ;  and  by  the  agency  of  his  patrons  there,  he  was 

*  *  Some  time  after  the  klng^f  return  in  1815,  a  Mon  of  General  Pavary  was  expelled  lor  ditloyaUy 
la  writing  on  the  wall,  "  L<Hif  live  tbe  Emperor.*'  * 
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induced  to  take  him  away  from  the  Lyceum,  and  place  him  again 
under  their  care.  An  efficient  and  faithful  protector  for  Zerah  at 
length  appeared,  in  the  person  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  seemed  not 
less  solicitous  for  the  moral  and  religious  cultivation  of  Zerah,  than 
for  his  intellectual  improvement.  He  engaged  soon  after  to  pay  his 
expenses  at  the  Westminster  school,  until  his  education  should  be 
completed.  Zerah  entered  Westminster  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  and 
his  superior  age,  and  acquisitions,  enabled  him,  in  the  two  years  and 
nine  months  of  his  residence  there,  to  make  acquisitions,  which 
usually  occupy  four  or  five  years.  In  regard  to  his  intellectual  char- 
acter, at  this  time,  the  writer  observes  : 

*  He  learned  with  facility,  and  the  continual  practice  preserved  what  he  ac- 
quired fresh  in  his  memory.  It  is,  however,  a  truth  which  may  as  well  be  stated 
here  as  any  where  else,  that  the  mind  of  Zerah  was  never  apparently  endowed 
with  such  a  talent  for  close  thinking  on  intricate  subjects  as  many  possess.  He 
was  not  peculiarly  fortunate  in  arriving  at  a  result  which  did  not  readily  present 
itself,  or  for  which  the  process  leading  thereto  was  not  soon  discovered.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  has  been  unable  to  discover  a  prospect  of  his  extensive  use- 
fulness in  mathematical  studies,  or  of  justifying  the  high  expectations  which 
many  had  reasonably  formed  on  account  of  his  early  endowment,  and  hence  he 
feels  more  reconciled  than  he  otherwise  might  in  abandoning  the  wisdom  and  liter- 
ature of  this  world  for  the  duties  of  his  present  important  calling.  While 
in  school  he  generally  sustained  himself  among  the  four  at  the  head  of  the  class ; 
but  was  not  remarkable  either  for  quickness  of  mind  or  closeness  of  application.' 

The  infamous  custom  of '  fagging  '  existed  in  this  school,  which  al- 
lows older  pupils  to  demand  the  most  menial  services  from  the  young- 
er. In  consequence  of  some  deficiency  in  Zerah,  nn  elder  boy  in- 
flicted severe  injury  upon  him,  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  A  spirited 
remonstrance,  and  even  threats  on  the  part  of  Mr  Colburn  were  ne- 
cessary, before  the  master  could  be  induced  to  protect  him  from  this 
outrage. 

The'  Earl  of  Bristol  was  subsequently  led  to  think  it  advisable,  that 
Zerah  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  clergyman  in  the  coun- 
try. Mr  Colburn  was  not  satisfied  with  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed tutor ;  and  afler  endeavoring  to  dissuade  the  Earl  from  his 
plan,  he  rather  chose  to  relinquish  his  patronage,  than  consent  to  it ; 
and  thus  he  was  again  compelled  to  provide  for  his  support  and  ed- 
ucation. 

While  Zerah  had  been  thus  kindly  sustained,  Mr  Colburn,  who 
was  not  acquainted  with  any  art  by  which  he  could  earn  a  subsis- 
tence in  London,  had  been  suffering  with  poverty,  and  was  ill-pre- 
pared to  assume  any  additional  burden.  Finding  that  public  exhibi- 
tion could  no  longer  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  patronage  and  promises 
of  the  great  were  sadly  deceptive,  he  proposed  to  his  son,  at  the  age 
of  fifleen,  to  try  the  stage ;  and  Zerah,  seduced  by  the  false  glare  of 
public  exhibitions,  consented.  He  was  accordingly  introduced  to 
Mr  Charles  Kemble,  who  gave  him  instruction  for  two  or  three 
months.  He  was  favorably  received  upon  the  stage ;  but  excited  no 
interest  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  could  justify  his  employ- 
ers in  giving  him  any  compensation.     Disappointed  in  his  fond  ex- 
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pectation  of  fame  and  profit  in  this  occupation,  he  attempted  at  the 

age  of  sixteen,  to  compose  a  tragedy,  founded  on  the  translation  of 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  ;  but  he  says  with  great  simplicity,  '  it  De?er  had 

any  merit,  or  any  success/     The  description  of  his  own  state  at  this 

time,  excites  a  sigh. 

<  Much  of  the  time  since  the  writer  left  Westminster  school,  had  been  passed 
in  comparative  unhappines^.  Not  only  at  times  scantily  supplied  with  the  nc« 
cessaries  of  life,  but  also  a  victim  to  that  oppressive  feeling  which  rises  up  in  the 
moments  of  inactivity  and  »loth,  from  having  no  employment  to  pursue,  and 
which  spreads  its  disheartening  influence  all  over  the  mind.  Of  all  lives,  it 
would  seem  that  his  is  the  roost  ignoble  and  ioyless,  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
or  for  himself,  in  using  the  talents  committed  to  hi»  charge.  Frequently  walking 
down  to  the  wharf,  or  the  beach,  and  beholding  vessels  whose  sails  were  filling 
to  the  breeze,  bound  for  an  American  port,  his  heart  would  become  sad,  and  burn 
with  desire  to  be  on  the  way  to  his  native  land.' 

His  return  to  London  brought  no  pleasant  change  in  his  circum- 
stances. A  new  attempt  upon  the  stage  was  equally  unsuccessful ; 
and  he  passes  over  the  two  following  years  with  a  few  remarks,  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  enterprises  of  greater  importance. 

*  He  has  not  patience  to  record  or  even  to  think  of  his  situation  from  September, 
1820,  to  1st  of  January,  1822.  It  is  true  he  had  bread  to  eat  ;  it  is  true  he  wa?  en- 
gaged  in  preparing  some  tragedy  that  might  succeed  in  a  theatre.  Five  different 
pieces  were  written,  but  not  one  was  either  acted  or  printed.  But  the  lack  of  oc- 
cupation, the  continual  alienation  of  friends,  who  were  becoming  weary  of  con- 
tributing to  his  wants,  and  indeed  the  necessity  of  applying  to  individuals  for  their 
charity  and  benevolence,  have  lefl  upon  his  mind  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust,  and 
it  is  painful  to  remember,  much  more  to  record,  the  history  of  such  a  period. 

*  Were  it  not  for  the  assurance  he  has  that  his  father  was  actuated  by  a  sincere, 
but  very  misguided  wish,  by  remaining  in  the  midst  of  all  his  want  and  suflerine 
to  wait  the  anticipated  approach  of  better  days,  his  son  would  be  dispo^^d  to  loo£ 
back  upon  his  course  with  severe  disapprobation.  Still  the  first  and  chiefest  por- 
tion of  blame  rests  on  those  who  being  struck  with  the  wonder,  without  suitable 
reflection  proposed  their  plans;  or,  being  destitute  of  perseverance,  suffered  their 
plans  to  come  to  nought  and  left  the  ill-fated  victim,  who  blindly  put  confidence 
in  their  promises,  to  extricate  himself  from  difficulty  in  the  best  manner  that  he 
could.  And  it  is  an  inference  left  upon  the  author's  mind,  from  the  experience 
that  he  has  had  with  Committees  in  England,  that  unless  such  associations  have 
some  common  and  abiding  bond  of  interest  to  preserve  their  energies  alive 
and  united,  the  whole  of  them  are  worth  less  than  one  man  with  half  a  share  of 
common  courage  and  devotion  to  his  work.' 

In  the  beginning  of  1822,  at  the  age  of  18,  Zerah  began  his  first 
course  of  useful  activity,  by  opening  a  small  school  for  the  common 
branches  of  an  English  education  ;  but  was  still  compelled  to  rely  on 
the  liberality  of  others,  for  a  part  of  the  support  of  his  father  and 
himself.  In  December  of  this  year,  the  constitution  of  Mr  Colburn 
began  to  sink,  doubtless  from  the  influence  of  care  and  disappoint- 
ment, which  had  been  for  so  many  years  preying  upon  him.  Zerah 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  school  to  attend  upon  him  ;  and  in  two 
months  he  followed  him  to  the  grave.  It  is  touching  to  observe  the 
filial  affection  so  constantly  manifested  throughout  this  work,  which 
desires  to  conceal  every  error  and  defect  in  a  parent ;  but  we  can- 
not help  regretting,  so  far  as  human  foresight  goes,  that  more  en- 
largement of  mind  and  of  feeling  had  not  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  en- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  so  extraordinary  talents. 
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About  this  time  Dr  Toung,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Longitade, 
employed  Zerah  in  making  astronomical  calculations ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  earning  a  handsome  support  in  this  way ;  but  the  love  of 
country  prevailed  over  every  other  feeling.  '  Wearied  and  disgusted 
with  the  pomp  and  state  surrounding  many  who  had  little  besides 
wealth  or  title  to  recommend  them/  he  longed  for  a  more  congenial 
atmosphere ;  and  aided  by  bis  friends,  and  especially  by  his  former 
liberal  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  whose  kind  feelings  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  the  opposition  to  his  own  plan,  he  finally  embarked  in 
May,  1 822,  to  return  to  America ;  and  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  and  three  months,  reached  New  York,  in  June,  IS23,  almost 
pennyless.  The  liberality  of  merchants  there  provided  him  the  means 
of  returning  to  his  mother  and  family  ;  and  he  came  among  them, 
unknown,  but  still  happy  to  see  his  native  hills,  even  in  poverty.  He 
received,  while  here,  letters  and  supplies  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
which  are  highly  creditable  to  his  character. 

In  March,  1825,  he  removed  to  Burlington,  in  Vermont,  and  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  a  class  in  French.  Here  bis  mind  be- 
came deeply  interested  on  religious  subjects,  and  he  united  himself  to 
a  Presbyterian  church.  His  desire  of  being  a  preacher  could  not 
be  gratified  in  this  church,  without  a  course  of  previous  study.  Fur- 
ther examination  of  religious  opinions  led  him  to  adopt  the  doctrines 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  He  became,  soon  afler,  a  preacher  in 
this  denomination  ;  and  he  suH  continues  to  pursue  the  arduous  la- 
bors of  his  profession,  with  deep  interest. 

We  have  thus  given  a  mere  sketch  of  the  incidents  detailed  in  this 
work.  In  addition  to  these,  the  volume  contaius  many  ttmusing  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenes  and  events  through  which  he  passed,  and 
much  that  exhibits  his  own  opinions  and  character  in  an  interesting 
light.     It  will  amply  repay  a  perusal. 

The  powers  of  calculation  which  have  excited  so  much  astonish- 
ment, may  be  estimated  to  some  extent  from  the  following  examples 
of  questions  resolved. 

*In  Boston,  on  his  first  visits  in  the  fall  of  ISIO, 

*  The  number  of  seconds  in  2,000  years  was  required. 

730,000  days. 
17,520,000  hours. 
1,051,200,000  minutes. 
63,072,000,000  seconds  —  Answer. 

<  Allowing  that  a  clock  strilces  156  times  in  1  day,  how  many  times  will  it  strike 
in  2000  years  ?     113,880,000  times. 

*  What  is  the  product  of  12,225  multiplied  by  1,223  ?    14,951,175. 

*  What  is  the  square  of  1 ,449  ?     2,099,601 . 

*  Supposincr  I  have  a  cornfield,  in  which  are  7  acres,  having  17  rows  to  each 
acre  ;  64  hills  to  each  row  ;  8  ears  on  a  hill,  and  150  kernels  on  an  ear  ;  how 
many  kernels  on  the  cornfield  ?    9,139,200. 

In  Porismotfihj  Aetr  Hampshire^  June,  1811. 

.  <  Admitting  the  distance  between  Concord  and  Boston  to  be  65  miles,  how 
many  steps  must  I  take  in  going  this  distance,  allowing  that  I  go  three  feet  at  a 
■tep  ?    The  antwer,  114,400,  was  given  in  ten  secondt. 
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*  How  many  days  and  hours  since  the  Christian  Era  commenced,  1811  years? 
Answered  in  twenty  seconds.  661,015  d^ys. 

15,964,860  hours. 

*  How  many  seconds  in  eleven  years  ?    Answer  in  four  seconds ;  3463^6,000. 

*  What  sum  multiplied  by  itself  will  produce  998,001  ?  In  less  than  four  se- 
conds, 999. 

*  How  many  hours  in  38  years,  2  months,  and  7  days  .>  In  six  seconds ;  334,488. 

*  At  one  lime  in  London  he  was  requested  to  square  888388.  He  gaye  it  cor- 
rectly, 790,121,876,544;  and  afterwards  multiplied  (his  product  by  49,  makiDf 
88,715371350,656,  being  the  square  of  6,222,216.* 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  calculation,  it  was  some  time  before 
Zerah  could  discover  his  own  train  of  thought  sufficiently  to  describe 
it,  and  when  urged  to  the  task,  he  would  sometimes  even  cry.  Some 
account  of  these  methods  is  given  in  the  appendix,  which  fully  proves 
their  originality.  The  method  of  extracting  the  square  root  is  thus 
stated. 

Hule. 

*  In  extracting  the  Square  Root,  his  first  object  was  to  ascertain  what  number 
squared  would  give  a  sum  ending  with  the  two  last  figures  of  the  given  Square; 
and  then  what  number  squared  will  come  nearest  under  the  first  figure  in  the 
givon  square  when  it  consists  of  five  places.  If  there  are  six  figures  in  the  pro- 
posed sum,  the  nearest  square  under  the  two  first  figures  must  be  sought,  which 
figures  combined  will  give  the  answer  required. 

*  Suppose  it  be  required  to  extract  the  iiquare  root  of  92,416.  First  inquire 
what  sum  squared  ends  in  16  ?  Ans.  04;  here  we  have  the  two  last  figures  of 
the  Root.  Next,  as  the  sum  contains  five  figures,  inquire  what  number  squared 
comes  nearest  to  9  ?    Am.  3.     Put  them  together,  304  —  the  number  sought.' 

The  process  of  multiplication  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed by  tho  method  of  Pestalozzi,  in  which  the  numbers  are  mul- 
tiplied from  left  to  right:  thus  1223,  if  multiplied  by  351,  would 
first  be  multiplied  by  3000,  thus  ;  1000  X  300  +  200  X  300  +  20 
X  300  4~  ^  X  ^^  >  ^^^  so  on.  The  process  for  extracting  the  cube 
root,  and  for  finding  the  factors  of  numbers,  are  also  described  at  fall 
length,  and  furnish  a  curious  exhibition  of  original  solutions  for 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  arithmetic,  by  a  child  of  six  years  old. 

A  few  '  pieces  in  rhyme,'  as  they  are  called  by  the  author,  written 
in  the  days  of  boyhood,  are  annexed  '  rather  to  give  a  more  full  idea 
of  the  subject  of  the  memoir  in  other  things  than  arithmetic'  The 
following  are  among  the  best  specimens. 


<  THE  EXILE. 

*  In  fettive  h«U  the  sprightly  danoert  bound, 
And  move,  obedient  lo  the  harper's  sound  ; 
Yoath*8  mirthful  revels  cheer  the  noon  of  night, 
And  age's  cheek  reflects  a  glidsonie  light. 
Far  from  the  train,  on  tissued  couch  reclined, 
Mark  ye  yon  lone  one,  who  no  joy  can  find ; 
Observe  that  brow  bv  manv  a  line  defaced ; 
Bis  country's  exile^  by  dishonor  chased  ; 
Ambition's  votary  m  his  youthful  prime  ; 
Now  driven,  unfriended,  from  his  native  clime. 

*  •  «  «  « 

And  should  by  chance  some  strain  salute  bis  ear, 
Once  heard  with  rapture  in  his  native  vale, 
Before  in  blasted  youth,  his  spirit  fell, 
In  agonizing  hues  his  thought  portrays 
Seenea  a*  delightiol  in  hii  early  days.* 


« INVITATION. 

*  Deeds  of  praise  are  nnavailinc. 

All  our  idle  works  are  dead, 
His  the  glory  of  fulfilling 

Thai  emprise  for  which  he  bled. 
Songs  of  triumph,  loudly  riiiging. 

Should  his  boundless  love  proclaim: 
Hear  the  choirs  of  angels  singing 

Loud  hosannas  to  his  name. 
In  the  courts  of  love  immortal. 

Harps  celejitinl  sound  his  praise ; 
Now,  even  now,  beav'n*s  brighieet  portal 

Echoes  back  the  hallowed  lays. 
Mortals  com** !  with  reverence  bending 

Round  the  footst»'ps  of  his  throne  ; 
Now  embrace  the  wide  extending 

Full  atooemeot  of  his  Soa.' 
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In  reviewing  the  whole  work,  we  are  struck  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  false  modesty  on  the  other.  The  termination  of  Zerah's  singu- 
lar career  is  a  disappointment  to  the  hopes  of  many  ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  absolute  proof  that  this  early  precocity  in  one  particular  talent 
would  have  been  followed  by  eminence,  even  in  mathematical  science. 
That  he  was  by  no  means  distinguished  on  other  subjects,  furnishes 
new  evidence  of  the  little  value  of  mere  genius,  compared  with  a 
strong  and  well  balanced  mind ;  and  should  check  the  vanity  of 
those,  who  sometimes  almost  idolize  the  indications  of  it  in  their 
children.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  strength  of  the  body  were  condensed 
in  a  single  limb ;  and  the  ordinary  practice  is  as  irrational,  as  it 
would  be  to  exercise  this  limb  only.  Indeed,  the  little  indication  we  have 
of  any  superiority  in  Zerah  even  on  this  point,  in  mature  years,  ought 
to  serve  as  a  warning  to  parents  not  to  be  led  by  the  brilliancy  of 
any  particular  faculty  to  cultivate  that,  especially.  On  the  contrary, 
they  should  pay  a  more  strict  attention  to  others,  lest  the  superior 
bculty  should  be  exhausted  by  excessive  exercise,  and  the  balance  of 
the  mind  destroyed  by  its  predominance. 

As  certainly  as  the  eye  will  be  injured  by  employing  it  too  closely 
or  too  much,  so  certainly  will  any  faculty  of  the  mind  be  impaired 
by  excessive  action  ;  and  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  perfect  the 
power  of  vision  by  straining  the  eye  from  morning  to  night,  as  to 
mcrease  the  strength  of  the  mind  by  unceasing  or  excessive  efibrts. 


Art.  IV.  —  Professional  Education  of  Teachers. 

It  was  lately  remarked  by  a  physician  who  had  attained  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession,  that  while  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to  spend  a 
kmg  period  in  severe  study  to  acquire  the  sciences  on  which  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  based,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  physiology, 
it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  young  men  that  they  de- 
serve such  attention.  Their  anxijety  is  '  to  see  cases,'  to  have  in- 
struction in  '  practice,'  before  they  have  acquired  the  principles 
which  would  enable  them  to  understand  and  apply  what  they  see  in 
practice. 

This  seems  to  us  the  very  spirit  of  empiricism,  and  we  lament  that 
it  should  exist  in  any  profession.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  some 
men  are  born  physicians,  that  theory  only  leads  astray,  and  that 
practice  is  everything.  But  is  not  the  absurdity  obvious,  of  attempt- 
ing to  apply  remedies  to  a  bone  or  muscle  whose  form  and  tex- 
ture we  have  never  seen,  and  whose  qualities  and  changes  we 
have  never  studied  ?  If  there  be  one  in  a  thousand,  born  a  bone- 
setter,  is  it  a  reason  why  the  rest  of  our  surgeons  should  never 
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study  the  homan  firaroet  Does  it  even  prove  that  those  thus 
born  would  gain  no  superior  skill  by  attending  to  it?  We  are  tdd 
that  '  poets  are  born  ;'  but  who  that  compares  the  early  effusions 
of  our  poets  with  their  '  chastened  numbers/  or  who  that  reads  the 
account  of  the  erasures  and  interlineations  and  corrections  of  Pope's 
Homer,  will  doubt,  that  even  the  poet,  must,  to  some  extent,  be  wuuU, 
in  order  to  attain  his  full  excellence  t  The  genius  most  valuable  to 
society,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  consists  rather  in  the  ar- 
dent love  for  a  given  subject,  aided  and  sustained  by  persevering 
study  and  labor. 

We  have  been  surprised  to  find  a  theory  which  is  esq^loded  in 
medicine,  and  theology,  and  eloquence,  and  poetry,  and  which  never 
found  place  in  any  of  the  simplest  mechanical  occupations  of  life, 
should  still  find  place  in  one  intellectual  profession.  We  are  told  that 
^the  schoolmaster  is  born  ;  that  no  preparation  is  necessary  to  the 
favored  few ;  and  that  no  effort  will  be  of  any  avail  to  the  rest 
Much  difficulty  is  felt  in  regard  to  Phrenology  in  consequence  of  the 
bars  it  seems  to  put  in  the  way  of  human  improvement  But  even 
phrenology  admits  no  such  inefficacy  in  education. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  '  Connecticut  Observer*  of  Sept 
9,  fully  expresses  our  views  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  prepara- 
tions for  teachers,  —  although  directly  applied  to  the  atility  of  a 
periodical  on  education. 

*  Doubtles  there  in  such  a  thing  as  tact  in  teaching —  and  one  who  h«f  it  not, 
will  never  be  equal  to  him  who  haa  it,  whatever  books  he  may  study,  or  with 
whatever  principles  he  may  fill  his  mind.  But  so  there  is  tact  in  the  medical 
profession,  and  tact  in  the  clerical  profession  ;  but  who  supposes  that,  oo  this 
account,  principles  x)ught  not  to  be  studied  by  physicians  and  clergymen,  and 
improvements  to  be  treasured  up  in  their  minds  ?  How  long  will  the  impression 
last  that,  like  bone-setting  and  some  other  thinss  which  are  transmissible,  in  the 
apprehension  of  some,  the  faculty  of  teaching  is  a  natural  endowment  which  art 
cannot,  unless  to  a  very  limited  extent,  improve.  The  gipsies  are  said  to  claim, 
that  fortune-telling  is  a  kind  of  instinct  with  which  their  race  is  endowed  by 
heaven,  just  as  the  dog  has  from  nature  a  peculiar  instinct  which  enables  him  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  hb  master.  If  to  the  instinct  of  fortune-telling  they  were  to 
add  a  claim  to  the  instinct  of  teaching,  we  imagine  they  would  nod  credence 
in  the  minds  of  not  a  few. 

*  We  have  already  said  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  tact  for  teaching 
—  but  this  tact,  unlike  instinct,  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  And  thoee  who 
have  it  are  the  very  persons  who  will  receive  most  benefit  from  works  like  the 
*  Annals.'  For  the  same  reason  that  a  youth  who  has  a  native  talent  for  paintioK, 
should  be  instructed  in  the  piinciples  of  the  art,  rather  than  one  who  has  no  taste 
for  it,  would  we  have  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  a  taste  and  a  tact  for  in- 
struction, taught  the  principles  of  the  science,  or  if  you  please,  art  of  education. 
There  is  hope  in  their  case  that  the  seed,  which  is  sown  in  a  favorable  soil,  will 
yield  fruit  abundantly.' 

But  is  it  indeed  true,  that  the  physician  needs  to  study  the  anato- 
my of  the  body  on  which  he  is  to  operate,  to  see  the  practice  of 
others,  and  to  receive  direct  instructions  on  the  principles  which 
govern  that  practice,  and  yet  that  he  who  is  to  operate  upon  the 
mind,  who  is  not  merely  to  heal  its  occasional  diseases,  but  to  mould 
its  very  constitution,  has  no  need  of  studying  the  structure  of  that 
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mind,  or  of  observing  the  practice  or  learning  the  views  and  prin- 
ciples which  able  teachers  have  derived  from  long  experience?  Shall 
we  refuse  to  commit  the  bodies  or  even  the  shoes  of  our  children,  to 
those  who  have  not  received  long  and  thorough  instruction  in  their 
business;  and  shall  we  yield  their  minds  and  hearts^  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  to  the  direction  of  those  who  have  never 
karnea  how  they  ought  to  be  formed  or  mended  ?  The  inconsistency 
is  too  gross  to  admit  of  argument. 

But  it  is  not,  in  fact,  admitted  in  practice.  If  no  preparation  is 
necessary  (or  teaching,  why  are  lectures  given,  or  books  on  educa- 
tion written  ?  Have  Locke,  and  Milton,  and  Watts,  and  Edge- 
worth,  and  More,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jardine,  and  many  writers  in 
our  own  country,  spent  their  labor  in  vain  on  this  subject  1  Have 
the  multitude  of  teachers  and  parents  who  have  read  them,  wasted 
their  time  ?  Have  the  children  whose  minds  have  been  enlarged, 
and  whose  hearts  have  been  cultivated  by  their  aid,  no  reason  to 
bless  them  ?  What  teacher  or  parent  ever  read  one  of  these  treatises 
without  feeling  that  he  had  gained  something  to  fit  him  better  for  his 
work  7  Let  this  be  conceded,  and  it  is  admitted  that  theory,  and 
study,  and  preparation,  are  useful  to  teachers  as  well  as  to  every  other 
profession.  And  if  this  be  admitted,  is  it  not  equally  clear,  that 
thorotigh  preparation  is  important  ?  Does  it  require  less  time  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  structure,  and  functions,  and  diseases,  and 
management  of  the  mind,  than  is  necessary  to  understand  those  of  the 
body  ?  Would  it  not  be  as  rational  to  suppose  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  practice  of  medicine  merely  from  being  patients  of  some 
eminent  physician,  as  that  we  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  teaching  from  our  experience  as  pupils?  We  hope  the  ) 
time  will  soon  come,  when  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
shall  be  deemed  as  much  more  important  than  that  of  physicians, 
as  the  mind  is  more  important  than  the  body  ;  — ,when  it  will  be  be- 
lieved that  a  half  educated  teacher  is  as  likely  as  a  half  educated 
physician,  to  destroy  twenty  or  thirty  individuals,  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  his  business. 


Art.  V. — American  Institute  op  Instruction. 

Fourth  .Annual  Meeting, 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc-^ 
tJOD  was  opened  in  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives,  on  Thursday, 
the  22d  of  August  last,  and  terminated  on  Tuesday,  the  28th,  too 
late  for  any  notice  in  our  last  number.  The  audience  was  much 
larger  than  was  assembled  the  last  year ;  a  considerable  number  of 
new  members  joined  the  Institute ;  and  the  interest  in  the  exercises 
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appeared  to  be  sustained  till  the  last.  Indeed,  the  attendance  on  the  last 
two  days,  appeared   to  be  greater  than  during  the  preceding  week. 

This  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Re?.  Dr  Sharp.  The 
introductory  discourse,  delivered  by  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan,  has 
already  been  published.  Assuming  intelligence  and  happiness  to  be 
the  great  ends  of  the  institution,  Mr  Sullivan  points  out  in  l|is  cus- 
tomary practical  style,  in  what  manner  an  American  youth  should  be 
educated  in  order  to  attain  these  objects.  H«  urges  this,  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  make  a  proper  use  of  that  boasted  freedom  which 
is  his  birth-right,  but  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  the  power  to  act, 
and  which  will  be  the  source  of  happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  employed.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  some  of 
the  maxims  of  this  discourse  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every 
teacher,  that  he  may  be  made  to  feel  it  a  '  part  of  the  course  of 
education  to  teach  how  to  live,  and  for  what  to  live.*  We  think, 
however,  that  in  presenting  these  objects,  there  was  too  little  reference 
to  our  future  destination,  for  an  audience  who  believe  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul  * 

The  Introductory  lecture  was  followed  in  the  afternoon  by  t 
lecture  from  Mr  Hall,  principal  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Ad- 
dover,  on  the  '  Education  and  Qualifications  of  Teachers/  in  which 
this  subject  was  briefly  presented,  with  great  simplicity  and  ibrce, 
but  with  Jess  detail  than  we  could  have  desired,  in  consequence  ojf 
the  ill  health  of  the  lecturer. 

This  lecture  was  succeeded  by  a  discussion  on  the  question, 
'  Whether  the  Acquisition  of  Knowledge,  or  the  Development  of  the 
Faculties,  should  be  the  principal  object  of  education.'  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  both  should  be  kept  in  view.  It  was  allowed  that  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  was  indispensable,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
preparing  for  active  life;  and  indeed,  that  this  was  the  only  mode 
of  developing  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  But  the  question  still  re- 
turned, which  object  should  be  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  education. 
It  was  maintained,  and  we  believe  without  contradiction,  that  after 
providing  for  the  indispensable  branches  of  instruction,  the  extent 
and  manner  of  study  should  be  such  as  would  best  cnUivate  and 
strengthen  the  mind  itself  rather  than  that  which  would  produce  the 

*  We  regret  that  Mr  Sullivan  should,  in  some  passages,  think  proper  to  intro- 
duce controverted  points  of  theology.  The  Institute  was  formed  and  chartered 
on  the  principle  of  excluding  all  religious  discussions,  while  its  memlters  have 
uniformly  recognised  the  truth  of  Chrisiiaoity,  and  the  vslue  of  the  Bible.  We 
recollect  that  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  sectarian  views,  was  met  by  decided 
and  open  opposition,  from  all  patties,  and  we  had  hoped  it  would  be  forever  ex- 
cluded. But  within  the  la^t  two  years,  views  have  been  introduced,  in  several 
instances,  in  written  discourses,  and  are  sent  forth  with  the  authorized  publica- 
tions of  the  Institute,  without  remark  or  reply.  We  would  ask,  whether  it 
is  not  due  to  the  varied  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  religiooi 
subjects,  to  avoid  everything  of  this  kind,  and  especially  everything  whicli,  by 
its  publication,  may  teem  to  commit  the  as'^ociation  in  the  view  of  the  public; 
and  we  hope  the  lecturers  of  another  year  will  be  particularly  requested  to  avoid 
all  remarks  of  this  kind.  If  they  are  repeated,  they  must  inevitably  provoke  re- 
plies,  and  convert  the  Inititute  into  an  arena  of  theological  cootroverty. 
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greatest  accumulaiion  of  knowledge.  It  was  inferred  that  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  are  not  those  which  are  easiest  and  most  rapid ; 
but  those  which  call  into  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
thus  prepare  the  pupil  for  future  acquisitions,  instead  of  merely  sup- 
plying  him  with  an  immediate  stock  of  knowledge. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute,  on  Friday,  were  commenced  by  a  lec- 
ture from  Mr  Withiagton,  of  Newburyport,  on  '  Emulation,  as  a  motive 
to  Exertion  in  Schools.'  We  have  only  room  to  say,  that  there  was 
much  originality  and  acuteness  in  the  exhibition  of  principles,  although 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  lecturer  in  the  manner  of  applying  them. 

The  lecture  of  Mr  Perry  of  Bradford,  (Mass.)  on  '  Primary  Educa- 
tion/ which  followed  this,  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  good 
sense,  and  its  practical  character.  Among  the  numerous  details,  we 
dan  only  refer  to  the  excellent  remarks  on  the  importance  of  printing 
children's  books  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  try  the  eyes;  on  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  methods  of  study  so  easy  as  to  exclude  all 
exercise  of  mind ;  and  on  the  absurdity  of  that  system  of  schools 
which  attempts  to  be  wiser  than  Divine  Providence,  and  separates 
children  into  schools  of  different  sexes. 

At  half  past  three,  a  lecture  was  given  by  Prof.  Alpheus  Packard, 
of  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  on  '  the  best  method  of  teaching  the 
Ancient  Languages.' 

At  the  close  of  this  lecture  a  discussion  was  held  on  the  '  Impor- 
tance of  Phrenology  to  a  Teacher.'  Assuming  the  truth  of  phrenology, 
it  was  maintained  by  the  friends  of  this  science,  that  in  presenting 
the  only  true  analysis  of  the  mind  itself,  and  in  enabling  us  to  dis- 
cover its  character  by  external  signs,  it  was  invaluable  to  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  education  of  the  young.  Inquiries  were  soon 
made,  however,  which  involved  the  question  of  its  truth,  and  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  defer  the  discussion  until  the  next  week,  in 
order  that  some  one  might  be  present,  who  was  prepared  to  offer  ob- 
jections against  it 

Two  of  the  lecturers  expected  on  Saturday,  Bishop  Hopkins,  of 
Vermont,  and  Dr  Flint,  of  Boston,  were  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  fulfilling  their  appointments.  The  exercises  of  the  day  were 
commenced  by  a  lecture  of  Dr  Reynolds,  on  '  the  Importance  of  a 
Knowledge  of  Human  Physiology  to  Parents  and  Teachers,'  in  which 
the  principles  advanced  were  precisely  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  *  Annals,'  then 
issuing  from  the  press ;  and  the  most  striking  and  alarming  proofs 
were  given  of  the  evils  in  our  present  system  of  education,  arising 
from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  subject. 

As  no  regular  exercise  of  the  Institute  was  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  morning,  a  committee  of  the  '  American  School  Agents' 
Society,'  were  invited  by  a  vote  of  the  Institute,  to  present  some  of  the 
facts  they  had  collected  respecting  the  state  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try. They  agreed,  as  was  originally  proposed,  to  present  some  account 
of  their  plans  and  efforts  in  their  annual  report,  for  the  information  of 
Ae  members  of  the  Institute,  in  the  following  reply  to  the  invitation. 
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<  S.  R.  Hall,  and  William  C.  Woodbridge,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  American  School  Agents'  Society,  accept  with  plearare 
the  invitation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  received  from 
the  Secretary,  and  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  pre- 
sent their  objects  in  an  Address  and  Report,  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute,  at  half  past  1 1  o'clock  to-morrow. 

'  Pursuing  a  course  and  aiming  at  objects,  essentially  different,  in 
form,  from  those  of  the  Institute,  and  yet  coinciding  in  the  great  end 
of  improving  the  state  of  schools  in  our  country,  the  Society  cordially 
invite  the  members  of  the  Institute,  who  are  disposed,  to  unite  with 
them  in  completing  and  executing  its  plans  ;  while  they  hope  to  ei- 
cite  increased  interest*  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  of  every 
other  association  of  this  kind.' 

Boston,  Aug.  23,  1333. 

In  accordance  with  this  engagement,  statements  which  had  been 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  concerning  the  want  of 
education  among  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  and  the  need  of 
efTort,  since  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Annals,'  were  first 
presented  to  the  Institute.  This  was  followed  by  the  report  of  the 
Society,  containing  an  account  of  its  objects,  and  a  part  of  the  io* 
formation  collected  during  the  past  year.  In  consequence  of  the 
unexpected  and  unavoidable  absence  of  the  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  whom  the  preparation  of  the  report  devolved,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  this  part  of  the  report  should  be  supplied  by  the  verbal 
statements  of  the  agents  ;  and  as  these  were  omitted  in  order  to  avoid 
occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Institute,  much  of  its  interest 
was  lost.  Abstracts  of  these  statements,  which  have  since  been  pre- 
pared, may  be  found  in  a  subsequent  article  of  our  present  number. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr  William  Mulkey,  of  Alabama,  exhibited  his 
system  of  teaching  Orthoepy,  as  described  in  the  Annals,  Vol.  II. 
This  exercise  was  succeeded  by  a  discussion  of  the  question,  *In 
what  Manner  the  Evils  of  too  long  Confinement  in  School  could  be 
prevented.'  Thorough  ventilation,  frequent  periods  of  recess,  and 
such  arrangement  of  desks  and  seats  as  would  render  the  position  of 
the  pupil  most  easy  and  salutary,  were  stated  as  among  the  best 
means  of  preventing  evils  which  are  often  serious  and  permanent, 
and  which  were  so  fully  exhibited  in  the  lecture  of  Dr  Reynolds. 
We  wish  this  subject  could  be  brought  home  to  every  parent  and 
teacher  in  our  land. 

The  exercises  of  Monday  were  commenced  with  an  account  of 
the  Carstairian  system  of  writing,  with  illustrations  on  the  black 
board,  by  Mr  Worster  of  Boston.  A  lecture  was  then  given  by  Mr 
George  W.  Greene  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  'System  of  Instrao* 
tion,  adopted  by  Jacotot,'  which  was  to  some  extent  described  in  the 
first  volume  of  this  work.  Its  peculiarities  and  advantages  were 
presented  in  a  striking  manner  from  the  experience  of  the  lecturer 
himself,  and  we  hope  that  public  attention  may  in  this  way  be  drawn 

*  Among  parents  and  teachers. 
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to  a  method,  whose  severity  and  thoroughness,  is  indeed  at  war  with 
the  present  systems  of  instruction,  but  which  furnishes  the  power  of 
self-^ducaiion,  to  a  degree  which  is  known  in  no  other  system.  At 
half  past  eleven,  Prof.  B.  Hale,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
gave  a  lecture  on  *  the  best  Mode  of  Teaching  Natural  Philosophy.' 

In  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  H.  R.  Cleaveland  of 
Boston,  on  the  *  Importance  of  a  Knowledge  of  Ancient  Art,  to  those 
engaged  in  the  higher  Departments  of  Classical  Instruction.'  This  was 
followed  by  a  brief  discussion  on  the  '  Expediency  of  Bodily  Punish- 
ment in  Schools.'  It  was  generally  admitted,  that  while  it  could 
not  be  entirely  abandoned  with  safety,  it  should  be  resorted  to  as 
seldom  as  possible;  and  that  in  a  well-conducted  school,  it  would  rarely 
be  necessary.  This  soon  gave  place  to  a  discussion,  proposed  ed* 
week  previous,  on  the  *  Truth  of  Phrenology,'  by  Dr  Barber  as  the  ad- 
vocate, and  Dr  Bradford,  the  opponent  of  this  science.  It  was  main- 
tained with  much  spirit,  and  finally  adjourned  until  Tuesday  evening. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  question  on  the  expediency  of  corporal 
punishment  in  schools  was  again  discussed  for  a  short  time  ;  and  at 
10  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  W.  C.  Woodbiidge,  on  the 
*  Best  Modes  of  teaching  Geography,'  comprising  a  simple  exhibi- 
tion of  the  principles  which  he  has  endeavored  to  introduce  into  prac- 
tice on  this  subject,  and  ihe  reasons  which  have  led  to  their  adoption. 

This  was  followed  by  an  excellent  lecture,  by  A.  A.  Baker,  of  An- 
dover,  on  '  Mental  Philosophy  applied  to  Instruction,'  in  which  the 
lecturer  exhibited  very  forcibly  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind  to  those,  whose  business  it  was  to  form  and  cultivate  it. 
A  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  afternoon,  on  '  The  Mode  uf  teaching 
Elocution,'  by  Dr  Barber,  who!>e  system  and  success  are  generally 
known.  The  discussion  on  '  The  Truth  of  Phrenology,'  was  then 
renewed  by  the  same  gentlemen  who  conducted  it  on  Monday.  The 
whole  discussion  excited  great  interest,  and  we  doubt  not  will  lead 
many  to  that  thorough  examination  which  this  subject  demands,  both 
from  its  friends  and  its  enemies.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  a  sci- 
ence whose  claims  depend  entirely  upon  observation  and  induction, 
could  not  be  explained  or  established  in  such  a  discussion  ;  and  that 
it  was  equally  impracticable  to  present  or  consider,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, the  objections  against  it. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  closed  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  legislature  for  their  liberality  in  granting  the  use  of  their  hall, 
and  by  a  resolution  expressing  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting,  and  their  continued  confidence  in  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institution ;  in  which  we  believe  every  one  cordially 
concurred. 

The  results  of  this  session  of  the  Institute  have  disappointed  the 
fears  of  its  friends,  and  the  predictions  of  the  few  who  have  appeared 
to  be  its  opposers.  It  is  now  so  well  known,  and  the  pleasure  and 
mutual  instruction  derived  from  it  have  been  f^h  by  so  many,  that 
while  its  plans  and  meetings  are  still  susceptible  of  improvement,  it 

VOL.  III.  —  NO.  X,  39* 
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is  gaining  pablic  confidence,  and  it  is  more  easj  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
lecturers  and  contributors.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  usefiilnesB 
of  the  lectures  has  been  much  diminished,  by  the  limited  sale  of 
the  volumes  which  have  been  published.  This  has  been  owing  io 
part  to  the  fact,  that  the  publication  was  delajed,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  period  at  which  the  manuscripts  were  furnished,  until  the 
occasion  was  forgotten,  and  the  interest  materially  diminished.  Dm^ 
ing  the  last  year,  they  were  circulated  more  widely  than  ever  before, 
through  the  medium  of  this  work      The  arrangement  was  made  in 

f^art  for  this  purpose,  and  in  part  to  secure  such  economy  to  the  pub- 
isher  in  printing  from  the  same  types,  as  to  obtain  a  number  of  cop- 
ies of  each  lecture  for  the  authors,  which  could  not  otherwise  hare 
been  furnished.  We  understand  that  not  more  than  two  hundred 
copies  of  any  of  the  volumes  have  been  sold,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  it  in  part  to  the  expensive  style  of  publication,  and  to  the 
theoretical  and  discursive  style  of  too  many  of  the  lectures.  The 
practical  and  highly  interesting  character  of  most  of  the  lectures  of 
this  year  will,  we  hope,  obviate  to  a  great  extent,  the  last  objection; 
and  we  trust  that  measures  which  have  been  taken  for  prompt  pnbli* 
cation,  will  secure  their  appearance,  before  the  public  interest  has  en- 
tirely subsided.  We  are  happy  10  find  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
are  in  a  flourishing  state  ;  and  we  hope  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  will  be  distributed  during  the  ensuing  year,  either  for  premiums 
or  some  other  object  of  importance,  which  shall  encourage  increased 
contributions  from  the  friends  of  the  cause. 

The  Institute  is  provided  with  a  convenient  room  for  the  use  of  its 
members  in  a  central  situation,*  which  is  furnished  with  the  best 
periodicals,  a  collection  of  our  principal  school  books,  and  some  val- 
uable works  on  Education.  It  is  intended  as  a  resort  for  teachers, 
and  others  interested  in  education.! 

From  the  catalogue  of  members  appended  to  the  constitution,  it 
appears  that  the  whole  number  who  have  joined  the  Institute  is  about 
400,  of  whom  four  are  life  members,  and  four  have  withdrawn. 
Thirty  of  these  joined  the  Institute  the  present  year.  The 'occupa- 
tion of  each  person  is  stated  ;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  270  of  the 
whole  number  are  teachers;  40  uncertain  ;  25  clergymen  ;  16  mer- 
chants ;  12  booksellers  ;  9  physicians ;  8  students ;  6  attorneys ;  4 
editors  ;  3  printers ;  2  mechanics ;  and  2  farmers.  Three  hundred 
of  the  whole  number  are  from  Massachusetts,  and  128  of  these  from 
Boston;  18  from  New  York,  17  from  New  Hampshire,  14  from 
Maine,  1 1  from  Rhode  Island,  9  from  Pennsylvania,  6  from  Connec* 
ticut,  4  from  Vermont,  3  from  South  Carolina,  2  from  Virginia,  and 
one  each  from  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  The  residence  of  a 
few  is  unknown. 

*  Corner  of  School  Street  and  Washington  Street,  Boston. — Entrance  od  School 
Street. 

t  We  hope  it  will  soon  be  furnished  wiih  a  book  for  recording  the  wants  of 
schools,  and  the  names  or  reference  of  teachers  desiring  employment,  which 
would  often  contribute  materially  to  the  convenience  of  both. 
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The  foHowing  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  American  Institute, 
lor  the  ensuing  year. 

President  —  William  B.  Calhoun,  Springfield. 

Vice  Presidents  —  William  Sullivan,  Boston  ;  John  Adams,  An- 
dover ;  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Andrew  Yates, 
Chitenango,  N.  Y. ;  Roberts  Vaux,  Philadelphia ;  William  C.  Fow- 
ler, Middleburj,  Vt. ;  Timothy  Flint,  N.  Y. ;  Benjamin  Abbott,  Ex- 
eter, N.  H. ;  John  Pierpont,  Francis  C.  Gray,  George  Ticknor,  Bos- 
ton ;  Asa  Rand,  Lowell ;  James  G.  Carter,  Lancaster ;  Walter  R. 
Johnson,  Philadelphia ;  Benjamin  D.  Emerson,  Roxbury ;  Elipha 
White,  John's  Island,  S.  C. ;  G.  B.  Emerson,  Boston. 

Recording  Secretary  —  AJfred  W.  Pike,  Boston. 

Corresponding  Secretaries  —  Solomon  P.  Miles,  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  Boston. 

Treasurer  —  Richard  B.  Carter,  Boston. 

Curators  —  Cornelias  Walker,  Peter  Mackintosh,  jr,  Thomas  P. 
Ryder,  Boston. 

Censors  —  Thomas  Sherwin,  Jacob  Abbott,  Boston  ;  C.  C.  Felton, 
Cambridge. 

Counsellors  —  William  J.  Adams,  N.  Y. ;  William  Russell,  Ger- 
inantown  ;  William  Forrest,  N.  Y. ;  John  Kingsbury,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Abraham  Andrews,  Boston ;  Alfred  Green- 
leaf,  Salem ;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  Bradford ;  Josiah  Fairbank, 
Charlestown  ;  R.  G.  Parker,  Boston ;  William  H.  Spear,  Roxbury  ; 
William  H.  Brooks,  Salem. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  late  President  and  Secretary, 
who  had  resigned  their  offices.  The  Directors  also  passed  a  vote, 
expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  family  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society. 


Art.  VI.  —  Report  of  the  Direct#rs  or  the  American 

School  Agents'  Society. 

Presented  at  the  first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Soeietyj  at  ^dovery  (Mass,) 

Jlvgust  5,  1833. 

In  presenting  their  First  Annual  Report,  the  Board  of  Directors 
would  observe,  that  the  past  year  has  been  mostly  employed  in  ar* 
rangements  preparatory  to  the  extensive  prosecution  of  plans,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  which  they  look  forward  as  the  result  of  future 
c^rations.  They  have,  however,  taken  some  important  steps  toward 
promoting  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
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During  the  year  they  ht? e  distriboted  nearly  one  thousand  copies 
of  a  printed  circular,  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  objects  the 
society  has  in  view,  and  the  means  by  which  these  ate  to  be  attained. 
The  principal  means  proposed  were,  the  employment  of  circuit  teach- 
ers and  of  agents,  who  should  examine  and  endeavor  to  improve  the 
state  of  our  schools. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  a  successful  experiment  hu 
been  made,  testing  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  Circuit 
Schools.  Six  of  these  schools  were  opened  in  four  different  towns 
in  Massachusetts,  during  the  last  autumn.  These  were  kept  up  for 
different  terms  of  time,  from  three  to  nine  mouths.  Instruction  was 
given  in  all  the  branches  of  study  usually  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  and  in  some  which  are  found  only  in  high  schools  ^jnd  acad- 
emies. The  scholars  were  of  both  sexes,  and  from  six  to  fifty  years 
of  age.  A  high  degree  of  interest  in  their  studies  was  excited,  and 
in  most  instances,  this  continued  undiminished  to  the  last  The  les- 
sons assigned  were  carefully  studied  during  the  week,  and  the  reci- 
tations were  distinguished  for  accuracy  and  promptitude.  The  pro- 
gress in  study  was  pruportionahly  greater,  than  in  the  continuous 
day  schools.  On  the  whole,  in  view  of  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment, the  Directors  contemplate  with  much  hope,  the  extensive  in- 
troduction of  the  system  into  the  sparsely  settled  and  destitute  por- 
tions of  our  country,  to  which  it  was  originally  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly adapted. 

Circumstances  having  rendered  it  inexpedient,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Directors,  to  appoint  a  General  Agent  during  the  past  year,  they 
have  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned,  by  employ- 
ing several  gentlemen  as  temporary  agents,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Society's  plans.  These  agents  have  visited  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  towns,  in  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut  and  New  York.  Following  their  instruc- 
tions, they  have  examined  schools,  addressed  assemblies  of  parents 
and  teachers,  established  Lyceums,  called  county  conventions,  and 
formed  associations  of  teachers.  Wherever  they  have  been,  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  have  given  them  a  cordial 
welcome.  Large  bodies  of  men,  the  most  influential  in  society,  have 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  our  Association.  One  State  society 
has  been  formed,  having  ftr  its  basis  the  principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion. Many  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  education  in  the 
country  have  tendered  their  personal  influence  and  their  purses,  to 
assist  us  in  our  enterprise. 

But  many,  even  of  this  class,  are  making  only  feeble  efibrts  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  our  schools  ;  for  the  apathy  which  prevails  in 
the  mass  of  the  community  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  la- 
bors of  the  few  who  are  really  desirous  of  a  better  public  sentiment, 
and  more  energetic  measures.  The  evils  which  our  agents  discov- 
ered by  a  personal  examination  of  the  districts  not  connected  with 
the  villages,  (which,  it  must  be  remembered,  embrace  a  great  ma- 
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jority  of  all  the  schools  in  New  England,)  are  so  serious,  both  in  re« 
8i>ect  of  their  number  and  their  magnitude,  as  to  awaken  apprehen- 
sion in  all  who  love  the  interests  of  learning,  and  the  purity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  rising  generation.  The  incompetency  of  teachers, 
t>oth  as  it  regards  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  branches  which 
they  teach,  and  of  the  art  of  communicating  instruction  ;  the  indif- 
ference of  parents  to  the  prosperity  of  their  schools ;  the  mistaken 
economy  exhibited  in  the  location,  construction,  and  furniture  o^ 
school  houses  ;  the  deficiency  of  suitable  books,  and  the  almost  total 
absence  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  various  subjects  of  study, 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  alarm.  Many  facts  might  be  sub^ 
mitted,  tending  to  establish  and  illustrate  each  of  these  points,  but 
they  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

In  concluding  this  very  brief  statement,  the  Board  of  Directors 
find  abundant  reason  for  gratitude  to  divine  Providence,  and  ample  en- 
couragement in  the  success  of  the  labors  they  have  performed,  in  the 
favor  of  the  public  press,  in  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  in  the  general  conviction  that  the  Society  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  They  find  also  pow- 
erful motives  to  more  extended  and  more  vigorous  efforts,  in  behalf  of 
the  great  interests  which  the  Society  is  designed  to  promote.  From 
the  facts  which  are  developed  in  the  reports  of  the  Society's  agents, 
it  is  apparent,  that  even  our  own  New  England  is  still  slumbering 
over  the  responsibilities  which  should  wake  her  to  put  forth  all  her 
energies.  Her  teachers  are  yet  to  learn,  in  most  instances,  the  arts 
of  instruction,  and  government,  and  education ;  persons  entrusted 
with  the  selection  and  employment  of  instructors,  are  yet  to  practise 
a  severe  fidelity  to  their  trust ;  the  social  and  moral  natures  of  the 
children  are  yet  to  receive  a  due  attention  ;  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence of  parents  and  guardians  must  be  broken  up.  To  arouse  the 
ehristian  and  the  patriot,  to  excite  the  sympathy  and  concern  of  the 
parent,  to  waken  the  dormant  energies  of  a  whole  community,  even 
in  thi^  native  land  of  free  schools,  is  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty. 
And  then  we  are  to  remember  that  the  wide  wastes  of  the  west  are 
still  before  us ;  and  if  it  should  ever  find  the  field  of  its  labors  at 
borne  too  narrow,  or  its  resources  too  extensive,  there  is  scarcely  a 
spot  upon  the  globe,  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  favored  countries, 
which  does  not  invite  its  operations,  and  which  would  not  be  fertil- 
ized and  blesFed  by  the  influence  of  improved  means  of  education^ 
the  only  sure  b^sis  of  liberty,  and  morals,  and  religion. 

The  Directors  would  conclude  their  Report  in  the  language  of 
their  circular. 

*  Confiding  in  the  merits  of  their  cause,  and  the  obvious  and  im- 
portant relations  it  bears  to  every  other  enterprise  undertaken  for 
the  sake  of  human  improvement  and  happiness,  they  confidently 
make  their  appeal  to  an  enlightened  and  christian  public  for  their 
countenance  and  support.  They  contemplate  no  collision  with  any 
other  benevolent  institution  of  the  day.     The  field  which  they  pur- 
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pose  to  enter  is  as  yet  unoccupied.  This  Society  now  comes  for- 
ward not  as  the  rival,  but  as  the  sister  and  co-worker  of  the  now 
existing  societies.  Her  efforts,  hitherto,  have  been  comparatively 
but  few,  aod  those  too,  sustained  only  by  the  feebleness  of  youth, 
and  under  the  embarrassment  of  that  frigid  and  paralyzing  reception 
with  which  the  yet  unaccredited  purposes  of  benevolence  are  wont 
to  be  received.  But  though  she  is  young  and  feeble,  she  remembers 
that  her  elder  sisters  were  once  young  like  herself,  aod  she  believes 
that  that  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  beneficence,  which  is 
the  common  parent  of  both  them  and  her,  will  foster  and  sustain 
her.' 

On  behalf  of  the  Directors. 

Samuel  Farrak,  President. 

MiLo  P.  Jbwett,  Secretary. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Report,  the  following  resolutions  were 

unanimously  adopted.     On  motion  of  Mr  Woodbridge,  seconded  by 

Mr  Newton,  of  Vermont, 

Resohedf  —  1,  Thtt  in  view  of  the  ftctf  preseDted  to  tbit  meeting  from  the 
reports  of  the  iffents  of  tliis  society,  tnd  from  other  sources,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  state  of  schools,  even  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  our  country,  it  far  below 
the  standard  which  is  requisite  for  the  institutions  of  a  free  people. 

On   motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lindsley  of  Boston^  seconded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr  Shipherd  of  OhiO| 

Reiohed,  —  2,  That  it  is  an  imperious  duty  devolvinjc  upon  the  citisens  of  the 
United  States,  as  patriots  and  christians,  to  provide  schools  for  the  multitude  of 
children  who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  especially  at  the  south  and  west. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Barton  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  seconded 
by  Mr  Beeman, 

Resolved,  —  3,  That  the  experience  of  the  last  year  fumishca  abundant  evi- 
dence, that  the  employment  of  agents  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  community, 
to  excite  interest  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  methods  of  instruction,  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  interesta  of  cor 
schools. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Taylor  of  New  York, 

Resolved^  —  4,  That  the  society  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  community 
have  begun  to  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  are  prepared  to  encourage 
and  sustain  measures  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  in  view  of  the  success  which  has 
thus  far  attended  their  efforts,  they  have  great  occasion  for  gratitude  to  God,  and 
encouragement  to  go  forward  with  increased  energy. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Hall  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  seconded  by 
Prof.  Emerson, 

Resolved^  —  6,  That  in  order  to  secure  more  prompt  and  extended  eflbrt,  it  is 
expedient  that  the  seat  of  this  society's  operations,  be  transferred  to  Boston,  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  23d  of  August  to  present 
the  subject  for  their  consideration,  and  that  the  Report  now  made  be  accepted 
and  referred  to  them,  to  be  enlarged  and  presented  at  that  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Barton, 

^  Reiolvedt  —  6,  That  as  this  Society  has  never  been  concerned  in  the  circula- 
tion or  recommendation  of  school  books,  aod  aa  its  objects  are  entirely  unconnect- 
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ed  with  any  private  interests,  the  agc^nts  should  be  enjdnecl  to  abstain  from  act- 
ing as  the  agents  of  any  publishers  or  authors  of  boolcs,  or  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  schools. 

SUPPLEH£NTARY  RePORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  DIRECTORS. 

The  Cornmittee  appointed  to  extend  the  report  of  the  society  have 
deemed  it  advisable,  in  preparing  it  for  publication,  to  confine  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  statement  of  the  facts  collected  by  the  society. 
They  regret  that  the  absence  or  illness  of  some  of  the  agents,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  others,  now  absorbed  in  other  duties, 
have  prevented  the  detailed  account  which  they  could  have  desired ; 
but  they  find  enough  to  excite  much  anxiety  concerning  our  schools, 
to  show  the  necessity  of  exploring  and  endeavoring  to  improve  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the  society  in  their  peculiar  plans 
and  efforts  for  this  object. 

The  agents  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  the  schools  of  each 
town  through  which  they  passed,  to  call  upon  the  most  influential 
individuals,  and  at  a  suitable  period,  to  assemble  the  inhabitants  at 
a  public  lecture.  In  this  lecture,  they  generally  gave  some  account 
of  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  in  conformity  with  their  instruc- 
tions, pres<ented  some  of  the  great  principles  of  education  and  the 
most  important  improvements  in  organizing  and  conducting  schools, 
pointed  out  some  of  the  defects  which  they  found  most  prevalent, 
and  suggested  some  mode  of  remedying  them.  They  also  endeav- 
ored, as  of^en  as  possible,  to  promote  the  formation  of  conventions 
and  associations  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education,  for  the 
benefit  of  schools,  and  for  mutual  improvement. 

The  season  of  the  year  was  unfavorable,  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  agricultural  labor,  and  the  state  of  the  weather ;  but  still, 
large  assemblies  were  often  collected,  and  frequently  h  church  was 
filled.  In  most  instances,  as  has  already  been  stated,  they  met  with 
cordial  support  from  teachers  and  intelligent  men.  In  many  instan- 
ces, the  circumstances  which  have  been  stated,  and  the  recent  de- 
mands for  other  objects  of  benevolence,  rendered  it  inexpedient,  in 
Uie  view  of  the  agents,  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid  for  the  society ;  but 
where  this  was  done,  it  was  usually  given  liberally,  and  the  agents 
were  generally  urged  to  repeat  their  visit. 

But  there  is  more  substantial  evidence  of  the  utility  of  this  mode 
of  promoting  improvements  in  education,  as  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  agents. 

*  In  one  town,  where  (hey  had  had  their  attention  called  to  the  subject  about 
two  years  a^o,  by  a  gentleman  who  gave  a  lecture  on  the  evils  in  our  common 
schools,  an  entire  revoluiioA  had  been  produced.  1  was  informed  three  years 
ago,  that  they  had  three  times  as  many  teachers  in  that  town  as  could  find  em- 
ployment, who  would  '  keep*  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  month  ;  but  now  there 
was  such  a  change  in  public  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers,  that  there  were  not  one  half  enough  to  supply  (he  town,  who  were  eonsid' 
ered  qualified.  They  stated,  further,  that,  had  not  their  attention  been  called  to 
the  subject  in  this  manner,  they  might  have  continued  to  the  present  time  as 
hey  were  before. 
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*  In  anodier  town,  where  they  had  their  attention  awakened  in  regtrd  to  their 
•eboola  at  about  the  aame  time,  similar  eflbcts  were  witneaaed.  It  wet  a  place 
notorioot  for  diteipation,  and  1  had  long  known  it  as  snch.  Here  they  had  fomed 
a  Lyceum.  The  old  and  the  young  were  interested  in  it ;  and  I  found  them  act- 
ually engaged  in  malting  apparatus,  with  which  to  survey  the  moontains  which 
had  so  long  witnessed  their  scenes  of  folly.' 

The  same  agent  gives  the  foUowiog  interesting  accoant  of  eflbrts 
at  improYemeut,  which  will  show  that  there  is  a  preparation  for  re* 
ceiving  such  agents  as  the  society  employs. 

*  Before  I  arrived,  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  met  and  organized  a  ■ocietyCor 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  state  of  the  schools,  and  giving  lectures  on  vari- 
ous topics  connected  with  tbe  subject  of  teaching.  About  twenty  topics  were 
added  to  their  list  while  1  was  there.  Among  those  who  had  pledged  themselves 
to  give  lectures  were  the  two  clergjrmen,  the  preceptors  of  the  two  academies, 

tbe  Hon.  Mr ,  member  of  Congress,  and  the  physicians  of  the  place.    I 

was  solicited  to  call  a  county  convention  in  -— — —  county.  The  specific  object 
was  to  organize  a  county  society,  to  enlist  gentlemen  in  other  towns  to  frive  lec- 
tures, and  to  institute  a  course  of  circuit  lecturing  throup^h  the  countv.  This  we 
supposed  was  feasible.  We  supposed  the  lectures  which  the  gentJeoien  wert 
to  giv^,  would  be  as  valuable  hi  other  towna  as  there;  and  that  each  town  i» 
the  county  might  thus  be  united,  for  mutual  in$tntetion.  The  convention  was 
called,  but  a  long  snd  severe  storm  prevented  people  from  sssembling.  I  have 
since  learned,  that  in  this  place  they  are  proeecuting  the  work  of  reform  with 
ardor,  and  that  they  lecture  alternately  at  every  school  district  in  the  town.  Tbe 
general  feeling  through  the  whole  country  b,  that  an  efibrt  must  be  made  to  ele- 
vate the  character  of  the  common  scliools. 

<  In  some  parts  of  ■    county,  the  same  state  of  feeling  existed,     la  others 

there  was  an  apathy  on  the  whole  subject.' 

Another  agent  succeeded  in  collecting  a  county  convention  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
brief  sketch. 

'  At  this  convention  there  were  present  between  seventyfive  and  a  hondred 
teachers,  besides  clergymen,  lawyers,  &c,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the  county. 
We  met  and  organized  on  Monday,  Sd  of  June,  and  continued  our  session  until 
Wednesday  evening,  6th.  The  result  of  this  convention,  I  have  every  reason  ta 
believe,  was  successful  and  salutary.  A  committee  was  appointed,  of  whidi  a 
member  of  the  lef^^islature  was  chairman,  to  call  a  convention  in  the  fali,  and  aba 
to  prepare  a  constitution  for  a  permanent  county  association,  for  the  promotion  ef 
common  education.' 

From  the  public  papers  as  well  as  from  the  report  of  the  agent  for 
the  state  of  New  Yoric,  it  appears,  that  great  interest  was  excited  ia 
that  state.  The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  coonexion 
with  other  leading  men,  called  a  meeting,  which  was  very  fullj  at- 
tended. The  assembly  was  addressed  by  several  gentlemen  of  emi^ 
nence,  who  offered  resolutions,  unanimously  adopted,  that  '  they  Bp- 
prove  the  objects  of  this  society,  and  recommend  it  to  the  patronage 
of  every  friend  of  his  country.'  In  Albany,  a  large  and  respectaUe 
committee  was  appointed,  to  form  a  state  society  for  improving  com- 
mon schools.  In  several  towns  and  counties  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  conventions  of  teachers  were  assembled,  and  permanent  asso* 
ciations  formed,  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

But  while  such  encouragement  is  presented  to  sustain  the  society 
in  its  future  labors,  painfiU  evidence  of  their  necessity  has  been  gen- 
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erally  discovered.  The  agents  uniformly  found,  that  some  towns 
and  districts  were  provided  with  well  conducted  and  valuable  schools, 
and  well  qualified  teachers.  They  had  also  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
generally  with  some  individuals  in  every  town,  ready  to  engage  in  ef- 
forts for  improvement,  and  to  give  cordial  reception  to  all  who  should 
bring  them  valuable  information.  At  the  same  time,  they  found  that 
the  light  and  improvements  diffused  through  one  town  or  district 
were,  in  many  cases,  unknown  in  another,  only  a  few  miles  distant ; 
and  that  the  efforts  and  advances  made  in  our  large  towns,  are  almost 
unknown  beyond  their  immediate  neighborhood.  Their  observations 
fully  prove  the  statements  so  often  made,  that  there  are  great  and  se- 
rious defects  in  our  schools ;  and  confirm  the  Directors  in  their  opin- 
ion of  the  necessity  of  a  society  like  the  present. 

It  will  be  useful  to  commence  a  brief  view  of  their  reports  with  an 
account  of  one  state  in  New  England,  derived  from  the  report  of  a 
convention  on  this  subject.  In  the  report  of  the  Society  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Common  Schools  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  we  find 
the  following  facts,  which  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  others 
which  the  Directors  are  called  upon  to  state. 

The  low  wages  and  consequent  change  of  teachers  are  thus  men- 
tioned as  among  the  radical  evils  : 

The  averap^e  compensation,  in  addition  to  board,  is  about  $11  a  month  for  male 
teachers,  and  adoilar  a  weeic  for  females.  Many  females,  however,  of  considera- 
ble experience,  teach  at  75  cents  a  week  ;  and  some  whose  experience  is  less,  at 
62  1-2,  or  even  50.  Many  board  themselves  and  teach  for  one  dollar  ;  as  it  is  very 
generally  supposed  that  a  female  instructor  can  earn  enough  at  some  other  em- 
ployment, during  the  intervals  between  school  hours,  to  pay  for  her  board.  It 
seems  scarcely  understood  by  parents,  or  even  by  some  teachers,  that  duty  requires 
them  to  dpvote  any  greater  part  of  their  time  to  their  school,  than  the  six  hours 
usually  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  exists  in  connection  with  the  common  schools 
of  CiMuecticuU  is  u, perpetual  change  of  teachers.  It  is,  indeed,  the  general 
belief  iu  the  country  towns,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  that  it  is  better  for  the  school, 
to  exchange  often.  We  are  inclined  to  think  this  opinion,  has,  till  recently,  been 
extending  in  that  State  ;  for  30  years  ago,  it  was  more  common  fur  an  instructor 
to  be  employed  two  successive  seasons  in  the  same  school  than  now. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  is  thus  described  : 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  winter  schools,  is  upon  the  aver- 
age, about  40  to  each  school ;  the  number  in  attendance  in  summer  is  much  less. 
In  one  society,  containing  499  pupils,  between  4  and  16  years  of  age,  only  200 
were  in  attendance  during  the  summer.  However  great  the  number  of  pupils — 
and  there  are  sometimes  80  or  100,  —  only  one  teacher  is  allowed.  There  are  a 
lew  exceptions  in  some  of  the  Iar4;er  towns,  where  a  female  assistant  has  been 
employed,  especially  during  the  winter.  The  great  benefits  which  have  resulted 
from  this  arrangement,  and  even  its  economy,  seem  however  to  have  attracted 
but  little  attention.  —  There  are  a  few  children  in  the  State,  who  receive  no  in- 
struction at  all ;  but  their  number  is  by  no  means  considerable. 

The  size  of  school  houses  i:^  generally  much  too  small.  We  often  find  50  or  60 
pupils  crowded  into  a  room,  twenty  feet  square,  or  twenty  by  eighteen  feet ;  of 
which  number,  80  write,  20  study  arithmetic,  and  a  few,  grammar  and  geogra- 
phy;  and  within  these  narrow  dimensions,  all  the  evolutions  of  the  school,  and 
the  arrangement  and  disbanding  of  classes,  are  to  be  performed,  and  room  found 
for  that  display  of  rules,  and  inkstands,  and  slates,  and  pencils,  and  maps,  which 
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those  studies  commonly  involve.  Added  to  all  this,  the  ioftnictor's  tmble  or  deik, 
and  a  stove,  when  a  fireplace  is  not  used,  aie  all  comprehcDded  io  the  same  space; 
and  to  crown  thw  whole,  the  outer  clothes,  hats,  &c,  of  half  a  hundred  pupils, 
with  their  baskets  of  food  and  drink,  are  sometimes  deposited  in  various  parts  of 
the  school  room.  How  is  it  possible  to  proceed  with  the  appropriate  exercises  of 
the  school,  encared  in  this  manner? 

Again,  school  nouses  are  );enerally  very  ponrly  lighted.  We  have  seen  many 
school  rooms  occupied  by  40  to  60  pupils,  lighted  by  only  60  to  72  panes  of  glass, 
the  dimensions  of  which  were  only  6  by  8  inches.  The  amount  in  superficial 
feet  is  thus  less  than  two  thirds  as  great  as  the  amount  of  glass  in  twoo  trtiuiain 
of  a  chamber.  The  windows  are  also  placed  too  low  in  the  walls  of  the  buiMiog, 
as  they  are  thus  exposed  to  frequent  injury,  and  permit  the  pnpilsto  be  diverted 
from  their  studies  by  every  little  movement  which  takes  place  near  the  school 
bouse. 

The  construction  and  situation  of  school-houses  were  found  mate- 
rially defective. 

Greater  attention  ought  also  to  be  paid  to  the  location  and  external  arrange- 
ment of  school  houses.  They  are  usually  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  district.  Stagnant  marshes  and  ponds,  or  what  is  scarcely  less  injurkms, 
ssndbanks,  in  their  immediate  vicinity  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Some 
are  even  placed  in  close  contact  with  pounds  and  prisons,  whose  moral  influence 
on  little  children,  cannot  but  be  unfavorable.  There  is  another  evil,  whose  tm- 
mediate  results  are  of  stiU  greater  magnitude.  Standing  as  amsjonty  of  school- 
houses  do,  contiguous  to  dwelling  houses,  and  barns,  and  enclosures,  and  fnik 
trees,  and  gardens,  serious  difficulties  are  apt  to  arise  between  the  scholars  and 
the  owners.  Fences  are  apt  to  be  thrown  down,  herds  or  flocks  frightened,  fmiti 
purloined,  &c.  In  seeking  to  avoid  or  prevent  these  and  other  kindred  sources  of 
evil,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  locate  our  school-houses 
in  a  wilderness  or  desert.  But  we  cannot  avoid  insisting  on  the  ipdispensable 
necessity  of  selecting  airy,  shady,  healthy  situations ;  and  avoiding  villages  and 
public  roads,  which  expose  to  noise  and  dust,  as  well  as  to  scenes  ot  immoral  and 
sometimes  indecent  example,  whether  in  the  centre  of  the  district  or  not. 
IS|A  few  districts  in  the  State  are,  even  now,  Jestitute  of  any  school-houses  Jit  all. 
In  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns,  there  were  in  1830,  sev- 
eral instances  of  the  kind.  One  of  the  schools  occupied  a  chamber  in  a  dwelling 
house  ;  another  a  very  small  shoe-maker*s  shop,  badly  constructed,  and  poorly 
lighted. 

From  a  document  prepared  by  a  member  of  the  convention  to  which 
this  report  was  made,  it  appears,  that  while  some  schools  are  con- 
ducted in  an  excellent  manner  and  on  rational  principles,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  methods  of  instruction  are  mechanical.  The  agent 
of  the  society  for  Connecticut  confirms  the  account  given  in  these 
views  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  that  state  ;  and  observes,  that  so 
far  as  he  could  observe,  '  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  and 
utility  of  schools  is  found  in  the  mechanical  methods  of  teaching.' 
He  adds  the  following  general  statement  concerning  the  towns  which 
he  visited. 

The  district  schools  in  this  state  receive  very  little  attention  compared  with 
private  schools  and  academies.  Many  parents  in  the  villages  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
real  character  of  the  district  schools,  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  bad  habits  they  acquire  in  them.  Instead,  however,  of  making 
efibrts  to  improve  them,  they  combine  in  order  to  establish  a  select  school,  aod 
the  district  school  thus  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  little  interest  in 
it,  except  to  procure  and  expend  the  money  furnished  by  the  public  treasury- 
This  is  usually  done  by  employing  the  cheapest  teacher,  for  the  longest  time 
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possible.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  fund,  iostead  of  helping  to  improve  the  schools, 
encourages  many  of  the  town^  in  neglecting  all  exertion.  In  consequence  of 
the  small  compensation  which  is  offered  to  teachers,  those  who  are  qualified  will 
not  generally  engage  in  the  employment ;  and  this  will  doubtless  be  the  case,  and 
schools  will  remain  in  a  low  state,  so  long  as  the  cheapest  teachers  are  preferred. 
The  schools  are  not  often  visited  either  to  discover  or  remedy  defects,  except 
in  a  formal  manner,  twice  in  the  season,  to  comply  with  the  letter  of  the  law 
which  absolutely  requires  this.  Parents  even,  seldom  visit  the  schools  in  which 
their  children  ar^  taught. 

Thi.s  agent  observes  in  another  part  of  his  report  that  most  of  the 
defects  in  the  schools  of  this  state  were  traced  by  intelligent  men 
with  whom  he  conversed,  first  to  the  paralyzing  influence  of  the 
school  fund.  Second,  to  the  want  of  qualified  teachers.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  mode  of  engaging  teachers,  and  the  influence  of  the 
fund,  the  report  of  the  society  already  alluded  to,  thus  confirms  the 
views  of  the  agents. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  evinces  the  paralyzing  effect  of  a  Urge  fund,  as  it 
has  been  hitherto  applied,  than  the  indifference  which  prevails,  almost  univer- 
sally, in  regard  to  setting  up  schools.  Whenihe  district  committee  warn  a  meet- 
ing, only  a  small  proportion  of  those  concerned  can,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  induc- 
ed to  attend  ;  and  within  a  few  years,  it  has  oHen  happened  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber could  not  be  collected  to  transact  business  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.  When, 
however,  the  people  of  a  district  are  collected,  their  inquiries,  so  far  as  regards  a 
teacher,  are  not  generally  '  Is  he  qualified  ?'  —  but  *  What  are  his  terms  .'*  and 
*  Can  he  get  a  certificate  ?*  It  is  usually  understood  that  the  Committee,  in  select- 
ing the  candidate,  will  keep  principally  in  view,  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be 
received  from  the  State  treasury,  and  the  Suciety  fund  (when  one  exists)  ;  and 
employ  an  instructor  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  will  just 
absorb  that  sum  and  no  more.  Indeed  they  are  often  directed  to  this  effect,  by  a 
Yote  of  the  meeting.  If  a  small  sum  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation,  to  complete  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  at  the  close  of  the  term,  it  is  usually  paid  with  far  greater 
reluctance  than  the  whole  expenses  were  paid,  before  the  year  1795,  when  no 
fund  existed.  It  is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  before  that  period,  it  was  custom- 
ary to  continue  the  schools  nearly  as  great  a  proportion  of  the  year  as  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  the  interest  which  parents  and  the  public  at  large  manifested  in  their 
welfare,  was  incomparably  greater.  We  once  more  beg  to  be  understood,  as 
speaking  generally  ;  for  there  are,  in  almost  every  part  o?  the  State  many  hon- 
orable exceptions  to  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

In  reference  to  other  New  England  States,  concerning  which  no 
public  documents  exist,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  state  the  facts  gen- 
erally, rather  to  furnish  evidence  that  there  is  need  of  examining  and 
improving  our  schools,  than  to  point  out  particular  fields  of  operation, 
or  the  defects  of  particular  places. 

One  agent  states,  that  in  the  region  he  visited,  the  people  had  be- 
gun to  be  sensible  of  their  wants,  but  that  '  the  state  of  schools  was 
lamentably  low,  the  books  antiquated,  and  the  teachers  very  deficient 
in  qualifications  for  the  office.'  The  more  respectable  part  of  the 
community  say,  that  they  cannot  send  their  children  to  the  common 
schools  in  consequence  of  the  low  state  of  instruction  and  of  morals ; 
and  they  establish  private  schools.  Teachers  simply  follow  the 
course  of  questions  in  the  book,  continually  impeded  by  the  want  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects.  School  committees  neglect 
their  duty.  No  more  striking  proof  can  be  found  of  the  need  of  ex- 
ploring our  country,  than  that  the  following  occurrence  should  take 
place  in  a  village  in  New  England. 
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'  In  one  (own,  not  ikr  from  the  capittl  of  the  state,  the  people  objected  to  hear* 
ing  a  lecture,  declaring  that  they  did  not  want  these  new  ways — that  they  would 
not  have  their  children  taught  ihat  the  world  turns  round !  Tbia  is  only  one  in- 
stance among  others  of  such  prejudice.' 

A  similar  case  of  igaorance  in  a  respectable  inhabitant  of  a  coun- 
try village,  occurred  to  a  gentleman  known  to  a  member  of  the  soci- 
ety, nnd  he  was  seriously  charged  with  attacking  the  authority  of  the 
bible,  in  teaching  that  the  sun  does  not  move  1 

An  agent  in  another  state  observes,  that  it  is  rare  for  parents  to 
visit  schools,  and  that  committees  are  very  careless  in  examining 
teachers.  The  committee  by  whom  he  was  examined,  on  taking 
charge  of  a  common  school,  simply  asked  whether  he  had  been  edu- 
cated at  college;  and  without  a  single  inquiry  as  to  his  knowledge  or 
his  ability  to  teach,  certified  that  he  was  qualified  for  an  instructor. 
The  appointment  of  teachers  is  often  a  question  of  party  ;  and  one 
instance  came  to  his  knowledge  in  which  a  vote  was  purchased  for 
this  ofRce,  by  a  glass  of  ardent  spirits.  As  might  be  expected,  teach- 
ers were  of\en  employed,  when  known  to  be  intemperate.  False 
economy  is  practised,  by>  hiring,  almost  universally,  the  cheapest 
teacher,  whatever  other  qualification  he  may  have.  Children  were 
imperfectly  furnished  with  books,  and  he  had  oflen  known  a  family 
of  four  and  even  six  children,  with  only  two  books  for  all.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  long  vacations,  and  imperfect  instruction,  it  is  a  com- 
mon fact,  that  children  forget  nearly  all  they  have  learned  from  one 
year  to  another.  Instruction  in  reading  is  generally  confined  to  mejre 
pronouncing,  without  any  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage; and  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  other 
branches,  is  chiefly  mechanical,  without  explanation  or  illustration. 

The  following  general  account  of  the  schools  in  the  state  is  given 
by  the  same  agent. 

*  The  character  of  the  common  schools  in  the  state  is  not  at  all  uniform.  The 
evils  and  defects  are  multiform  and  varied,  through  the  wido  extent  of  country 
over  which  they  are  scattered ;  often  depending  on  the  sectional  prejudices  and 
peculiar  education  and  character  of  the  people.  In  the  larger  towns  and  villages, 
the  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  eondition,  enjoying  the  common  advantages  and 
privileges  of  schools  of  the  more  elevated  and  improved  kind.  As  yoa  recede 
from  the  influence  of  the  larger  towns,  or  more  populous  sections  of  the  country, 
the  schools  become  proportionally  of  a  poorer  character.  There  you  will  fiod 
bad  schooUhouses,  worse  books,  and  wont  instructors  —  little  interest  in  school 
committees,  lest  in  parents,  and  least  in  pupils.  I  could  name  school  committees 
actually  unable  to  read,  or  write  intelligibly,  to  say  nothing  of  grammar,  arith- 
metic, etc.  etc.  I  know  of  nothing  more  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
that  state  than  the  institution  of  the  American  School  Society.  The  people  need 
li^ht,  knowledge,  information  in  the  detail  and  practice,  andf  also  in  the  theory  of 
school  keeping ;  and  they  are  ready  to  engage  in  the  work,  and  codperate  with 
the  society  in  all  judicious  measures  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  ef 
their  common  ichools.* 

Another  agent  in  the  same  state  gives  the  following  information. 

In  the  whole  county  of ,  there  are  no  permanent  schools,  and  but  two, 

f  helieve,  that  are  continued  above  half  the  year.     In  the  academies  above  men- 
tioned, all  of  which  are  in  '  county,  excepting  the  first,  the  improved 
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modes  of  iostmction  are  introduced.  The  general  complaint  among  the  friends 
of  education  was  the  diificuity  of  obtaining  competent  instructors. 

Two  obstacles  to  improvement  in  the  system  of  common  school  education,  were 
found  to  prevail  extensively  among  two  different  classes  of  persons.  The  one,  an 
indifference  to  the  subject,  which  existed  principally  among  those  who  had  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject,  or  those  who  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  as  to  think  of  little  else.  The  other  obstacle  was  a  kind  of  despair,  as 
to  any  hope  of  improving  the  system.  This  was  found  among  those  who  had 
heretofore  made  isolated,  and  consequently  ineffectual  efforts,  in  behalf  of  the 
cause.  It  is  hoped  an  interest  was  awakened  on  this  subject  in  the  minds  of  some 
gentlemen  of  the  bar.  Perhaps  county  conventions  may  be  called  in  connection 
with  the  sessions  of  the  courts. 

An  agent  in  another  state  gives  the  following  general  view  of  the 
state  of  schools  in  twenty  towns  which  he  visited. 

'  I  generally  found  that  the  sums  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools  were 
£ir  below  what  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  intelligent  citizens. 
In  not  a  few  instances,  were  these  sums  far  below  those  expended  in  the  town, 
even  in  these  temperate  days,  for  ardent  spirits.  Hence,  1  found,  that  the  schools 
continued  but  a  small  part  of  the  year,  and  that  they  were  seldom  visited,  while 
the  examination  of  teachers  generally  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  requisite 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  a  fair  moral  character.  It  did  not  at  all  re- 
spect the  act  of  communicating  instruction  in  the  best  manner,  nor  the  mode  of 
managing  and  governing  a  school.  While  the  teachers  of  some  of  the  schools 
seemed  to  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  modern  improvements  in  the  art 
of  instructing  and  governing  a  school,  many  others  seemed  very  contented  to  go 
on  in  what  they  called  the  good  old  way.  Still,  when  the  people  came  together 
for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  the  condition  of  education  in  their  own 
town,  and  in  iheir  county,  I  always  found  among  them,  many  who  felt  an  intense 
degree  of  interest  on  thi!>  subject ;  who  not  only  (elt,  but  were  determined  to 
€Ut,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  elevate  the  condition  of  education  in  their  own 
town,  and  if  possible,  so  to  excite  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  as  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  legislature  to  act  more  directly  and  powerfully  in  its  support. 
Several  of  the  EUlitors  with  whom  I  conversed,  promised  to  make  school  educa- 
tion one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  discussion  in  their  papers.  I  not  unlVequently 
found  young  persons  of  talent  and  influence,  of  both  sexes,  who  wished  to 
qualify  themselves  for  teaching.  Some  of  them  wished  the  qualifications  to  go 
out  and  teach  in  the  destitute  West.  I  regret  to  say,  that  many  of  these  wanted 
pecuniary  aid,  but  I  regret  still  more,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  point  these 
benevolent  youth  to  some  Education  Society,  or  to  some  other  kindred  benevo- 
lent association,  from  which  they  might  expect  to  derive  asMxtance.*  * 

The  same  agent  remarks,  that  the  state  of  discipline  in  tho  schools  was  oAea 
very  low. 

Another  agent,  who  visited  the  schools  of  a  single  county  in  New 
England,  gives  the  following  sketch  of  their  schools. 

llieir  condition  was  various,  not  so  much  however  in  the  different  towns,  as  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  same  town.     A  description  therefore  of  a  single  town  will 

give  a  correct  view  of  the  subject  generally.      In  one  part  of  a  town  in 

county,  I  found  and  visited  five  schools.  They  were  in  general,  very  well  or- 
ganized and  conducted.  Books  very  good,  except  *  Perry's  Spelling  Book.' 
There  was  no  apparatus,  not  even  a  black-board ;  and  in  fact,  I  found  none  in  any 
of  the  schools,  except  one.  An  association  of  trustees  was  found  in  this  place ; 
and  a  systematic  visitation  of  schools  was  practised  by  the  members.  Everythinsr 
almost  appeared  pleasant,  and  in  some  respects,  as  it  should  be ;  and  this  I  found 
to  some  extent  in  roost  of  the  towns  that  1  visited. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  another  part  of  this  town.  I  found  a  school  without  a 
school-house ;  that  is,  a  permanent  one.  The  teacher  removed  her  school  and 
lodging  from  house  to  house,  thrdugh  the  district.   Something  like  this  I  found  in 
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almost  every  towo.  In  one  town,  a  certain  class  in  a  district  took  tiniM  id  teach- 
ing the  school,  or  rather  in  getting  the  sciKx>l  monej  ;  and  as  a  general  thing,  1 
found  a  great  unwillingness  to  letting  the  public  money  go  out  of  the  district,  ibr 
in  that  case,  *  It  wa$  loit,*  In  some  places,  they  do  not  have  a  school  DMre 
than  twelve  of  fourteen  weeks  in  the  year.  In  one  place,  the  present  summer, 
the  school  continued  but  three  and  a  half  weeks;  and  whit  was  peculiar  in  this 
cs9e,  the  teacher  came  two  hundred  miles.  She  wss  well  quali6ed,  and  taught 
to  the  Mtisfaciion  of  all ;  but  the  school  money  failed,  and  the  school  stopped. 
In  one  town,  I  found  a  person  on  the  sehool  committee  who  was  examined  last 
year  as  a  teacher,  and  found  wanting.  In  many  towns,  I  found  that  school  com- 
mittees do  nothing  —  neither  examine  a  teacher,  nor  visit  a  school.  A  teacher 
told  me,  who  had  taught  most  of  the  time  for  sixteen  yeart,  that  ahe  had  never 
had  a  visitor  in  her  school,  not  even  a  parent.  These  facts,  it  will  be  recollected, 
I  put  down  ss  extreme  ones,  on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other  side, 
I  might  mention  the  fact,  that  in  many  towns  good  school-houses  are  foand,  and 
good  teachers  sought  for  and  obtained. — *  We  want  a  good  teacher,'  b  their  lan- 
guage, snd  *  we  will  pay  him.'  And  again,  the  fact  that  some  in  almost  every 
town  are  awake  to  their  situstion  In  thiii  respect,  acknowledge  at  once  their  defi- 
ciences,  when  they  are  pointed  out,  and  commence  improvement.' 

[To  be  contiansd.] 


Art.  VII.  —  Arthur  Lewis;  or,  The  Schoolmaster. 

[We  insert  the  following  account  of  the  method  of  '  mtAing  a  sehocimasttr^ 
because  we  know  it  to  be  substantially  true,  and  because  we  fear  it  is  but  too  just 
an  exhibition  of  the  practice  prevalent  in  many  of  our  prosperous  villages.] 

Chapter  I. 

*  I  don't  see  why  Arthur  can't  keep  the  school  this  winter,'  said  Mr  Da- 
vidson. 

*Our  Arthur  keep  school !'  replied  Mr  Lewis  ;  *you  're  joking,' 

*  Indeed  I  am  not,'  said  Mr  Davidson.  '  Arthur's  learning  is  good  enough 
to  keep  school ;  and  several  of  us  have  talked  the  matter  over,  and  think 
we  had  better  employ  him.'         \ 

Mr  L.  scratched  his  head  and  hemmed  once  or  twice,  at  the  same  time 
manifesting  by  his  countenance  no  little  surprise  that  Arthur  should  be 
thought  of  for  a  *•  schoolmaster.'  '  Why,  as  to  Arthur's  keeping  school,' 
said  he,  *  I  don't  know.  It  is  what  I  have  never  thought  of.  He  is  quite 
young  yet.  He  is  only  eighteen,  last  August.  I  know  he  has  always 
been  reckoned  a  **  forward"  scholar,  but  I  am  not  certain  he  would  ^'/HUf." 
They  say,  they  are  going  to  be  pretty  strict  in  examining  masters,  this 
year.' 

*  Arthur  is  young,  it  is  true,'  Mr  Davidson  replied ;  '.but  he  is  as  steady 
as  some  are  at  thirty ;  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  difficulQ^ 
on  that  account  As  to  his  getting  a  certificate,  it  appears  to  me  there 
can  be  no  mistake  about  that.  You  kept  him  at  school  very  steadily 
in  the  winter,  till  he  was  thirteen  years  old.  Then  he  has  been  to  school 
to  Mr  Lucas  and  to  Mr  St  John,  one  or  two  winters,  has  he  not  ?' 

*  Oh,  yes  ;'  said  Mr  Lewis.  <  He  has  been  to  Mr  St  John  part  of  two 
winters,  and  to  Mr  Lucas  about  six  weeks  in  the  whole,  from  first  to  last 
His  advantages,  I  know,  have  been  very  good,  but  yet  I  don't  know  as  he 
would /NiM.    And  another  difficulty  is,  I  wand  him  this  winter  very  much. 
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But  I  will  talk  the  matter  over  with  him,  and  see  how  he  feels  aboiit  it. 
What  did  you  think  of  giving  him  a  month  ?  And  how  long  would  it  be 
best  to  set  up  a  school  ?' 

'Why,  we  had  not  thought  much  about  that  yet,*  said  Mr  D.  *The 
length  of  the  school  must  depend  a  little,  on  how  much  we  pay  a  month. 
We  *^draw^  you  know,  about  thirty  dollars  for  the  winter  school.  If  a 
master  could  be  hired  for  seven  doUars  and  a  half,  we  might  of  course  have 
a  school  four  months,  if  we  board  him  ;  but  1  have  thought  that  in  case 
Arthur  kept,  he  mi^ht  board  at  home  ;  and  as  he  could  help  you,  out  of 
school  hours  enough  to  pay  his  board,  perhaps  he  could  afford  to  keep 
about  as  low,  as  if  he  ^  went  round  in  the  district." ' 

^  Well,  I  donH  know ;'  Mr  L.  replied.  *  Arthur  and  I  will  think  of  it 
He  may  be  willing  to  engage.' 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  L.  was  not  a  little  flattered  with  the  idea  of  Ar- 
thur's keeping  school.  But  as  he  was  the  district  committee  man  this 
year,  what  would  be  said  if  he  put  his  own  son  into  the  school  ?  *  Be- 
sides,' said  he  to  himself,  *  I  am  not  quite  certain  Arthur's  government  ia 
right  for  keeping  school.  I  am  afraid  his  learning,  after  all,  is  better  than 
his  government' 

He  was  more  than  half  right  in  this,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel. 
Arthur  was  one  of  those  who  might  be  termed  memory  scholars.  He  had 
been  flattered  and  praised  and  rewarded  by  his  instructors  so  much,  at  his 
first  going  to  school,  that  at  eight  years  of  age  he  could  spell  all  the  words 
in  Webster's  spelling  book,  and  had  already  begun  to  write.  One  of  his 
earliest  teachers  had  wrought  upon  him  greatly  by  calling  him  Captain  Ar- 
thur. Till  this  period  he  had  been  to  school  three  or  four  months  in  the 
winter,  and  four  in  the  summer;  but  after  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  kept 
at  home  in  the  summer  to  work.  He  attended  the  same  school  three 
months  in  the  winter,  however,  till  he  was  thirteen ;  but  he  made  very  little 
progress.  He  was  already  first  in  the  neighborhood  in  spelling  and 
writing,  and  he  could  read  his  verse  or  paragraph  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  any  scholar  in  the  school ;  and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  demand 
upon  his  emulation,  what  more  had  he  to  do  ?  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 
Geography  were  not  permitted  in  school,  so  there  was  no  opportunity  for 
going  forward  in  any  of  those  branches.  A  very  little  arithmetic  was 
sometimes  taught  in  the  eveningH. 

It  is  true  that  he  had  attended  about  six  months,  in  the  whole,  at  several 
private  schools ;  but  they  were  schools  which  were  not  very  well  con- 
ducted. All  he  did  at  them  was  to  render  himself  a  little  more  perfect  in 
the  branches  he  had  already  studied  — spelling,  reading,  and  writing  — and 
to  obtain  a  smattering  of  arithmetic  and  grammar. 

Among  the  rest,  however,  there  were  one  or  two  redeeming  circum- 
stances. Arthur  had  been  fond  of  arithmetic  from  his  earliest  years. 
Many  of  his  evenings  had  been  spent  at  home,  by  the  fireside,  with  his 
candle  and  slate,  even  when  his  companions  were  at  their  sports.  Nor 
did  he  depend  wholly  on  his  book,  though  he  usually  had  one  by  him. 
Sometimes  he  invented  little  questions  himself,  and  solved  them.  His 
fiither,  who  was  fond  of  *  reckoning  in  his  head,'  as  it  was  called,  used  to 
afford  him  some  aid.  Another  thing  in  his  favor,  was,  that  when  he  at- 
tended three  months  at  Mr  St  John's  private  school,  the  number  of  pupils 
was  so  large,  that  a  part  of  them  —  those  who,  it  was  supposed,  could  best 
take  care  of  themselves  —  were  assigned  to  another  room ;  and  here,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  and  because  they  found  it  mightily  pleased  Arthur, 
he  was  made  a  kind  of  monitor.    This  rendered  his  ^lowledge  of  arithme* 
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tic,  much  TXkon  practical,  for  arithmetic  was  the  principal  branch  studied ; 
but  it  engrofised  his  time  and  thoughts  so  much  that  he  did  very  little 
else. 

But  Arthur  was  utterly  ignorant  of  human  nature.  He  had  never  been 
taught  to  study  himself,  or  others.  His  knowledge  was  confined  to  a 
little  book  work ;  and  as  for  govtmingn  he  was  no  more  able  to  form  the 
characters  of  the  young,  than  a  child.  The  fault,  it  must  be  acknowledfed, 
was  not  so  much  his  own,  as  that  of  his  parents ;  especially  his  father. 
He  was  a  man  whose  habits  in  this  respect  were  very  unfavorable.  He 
was  kind,  and  in  some  things  judicious;  but  if  an  error  was  committed, 
he  had  not  the  resolution  to  correct  it,  unless  his  feelings  rose  to  anger ; 
then  he  would  punish,  and  generally  with  severity.  The  mother  would 
have  done  better,  but  for  the  father.  What  she  could  do  by  dint  of  mere 
kindness  was,  however,  effected.  But  still  the  son  had  never  learned  obe- 
dience, nor  been  taught  to  govern  himself.  He  had  been  constantly  kept 
by  his  father  in  the  belief,  that  he  was  somewhat  inferior,  in  point  of  native 
talent  and  capacity,  to  others  around  him ;  and  had  never,  therefore,  ac- 
quired any  respect  for  himself,  or  any  confidence  in  his  own  ability.  He 
has  often  told  me  that  he  always  compared  himself  to  Stephen  Richards, 
a  half  idiot  in  the  neighborhood ;  of  which  he  thought  his  attachment  to 
books  furnished  a  strong  evidence.  For  it  ought  to  be  remarked  here, 
that  he  grew  up  with  the  impression,  that  those  voung  men  who  attended 
colleges  and  seminaries  of  learning  were  generally  the  fools  of  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  were  sent  to  college  to  put  them,  if  possible,  on  a  level  with 
the  rest  of  mankind,  or  because  they  were  unfit  for  anything  else. 

But  Arthur  could  labor.  He  had  just  unloaded  the  cart,  turned  out  the 
oxen,  put  on  his  coat,  and  set  down  to  his  evening  repast,  when  his  father 
observed,  *  Well,  Arthur.;  what  should  you  say  to  keeping  school  this 
winter?' 

*  /  keep  school,  father !  Pray  why  should  you  ask  such  a  question  as 
that?» 

*  Why,'  said  his  father,  *  Mr  Davidson  says  that  some  of  the  district  are 
desirous  you  should  keep  our  school  this  winter.  I  told  him  I  would  talk 
with  you  about  it ;  I  did  not  know  what  you  would  think.' 

Arthur  was  so  eonfused  at  the  proposition,  that  partly  from  surprise  and 
partly  from  absence  of  mind,  he  had  filled  his  pipes  so  fast  with  his  bread 
and  milk  that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  But  he  at  length 
recovered  the  command  of  his  throat  and  vocal  organs,  and  answered ; 
*  Why,  realtv,  father,  I  don't  know  how  to  keep  school ;  and  if  I  did,  I 
should  not  like  to  keep  in  my  own  district,  where  I  have  always  been  to 
school.  Half  the  children  are  my  cousins,  you  know;  and  almost  all  of 
them  have  been  my  mates  at  play.  T  fear  they  never  would  mind  me. 
But  who  is  it,  fatlier,  besides  Mr  D.  that  wants  to  have  me  take  the  school  ?' 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  his  father,  *  who  it  is  ;  for  I  did  not  think  to  ask. 
Several  of  the  neighbors,  1  believe.' 

*  I  very  much  doubt,'  said  Arthur,  'whether  I  should  p<us  an  examinatum. 
But  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  I  don't  see  how  you  could 
spare  me.  That  timber  must  be  got  out  for  Mr  T.  How  long  do  they 
want  me  to  keep,  and  what  will  they  give  ? ' 

Mr  Lewis  now  related  to  his  son,  the  conversation  with  Mr  Davidson ; 
and  concluded  with  observing  that  after  all  it  must  be  left  chiefly  with  him 
to  decide.  *  You  can  do  as  you  please,'  said  he.  *  If  you  think  you  can 
keep  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  work  for  me,  except  during  the 
school  hours,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection.' 
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'  But,  father,  how  would  it  appear  for  you  to  put  your  own  son  into  the 
school  ?*  said  Arthur.  *  If  the  rest  wish  it  ever  so  much,  it  appears  to  me, 
it  wiJl  be  likely  to  be  reported  abroad,  that  it  is  all  your  doings.' 

*  Well ;  I  am  not  anxious  about  it  any  wtfy,'  his  father  replied.  *  I  tell 
you,  you  can  do  as  you  please.* 

Arthur  did  not  sleep  much  that  night  —  for  two  reasons.  The  first  was, 
that  in  a  state  of  mental  absence  he  had  loaded  his  stomach  about  twice  as 
heavily  as  usual ;  and  this,*too,  almost  without  mastication ;  and  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  were  too  much  disturbed  to  permit  him  to  sleep.  But  the 
other  and  stronger  reason  was,  that  the  thoughts  of  keeping  school  had 
engrossed  his  whole  mind.  He  fancied  himself  at  one  time  in  his  peda- 
gogical chair,  wielding  his  birchen  sceptre  with  wonderful  success ;  at 
another,  his  patience  was  put  to  a  severe  trial  with  Tim's  awkwardness,  in 
not  distinguishing  b  from  d ;  and  at  another,  the  villainous  scholars  were 
contriving  to  turn  him  out  of  the  school  house,  and  bar  him  out.  Half  wak- 
ing, he  called  out  aloud,  in  one  instance,  *  Rascals !  I  am  lord  of  my  own 
possessions  yet,  in  spite  of  you.' 

In  truth,  he  had  always  secretly  aspired  to  the  chair  of  the  pedagogue ; 
but  without  daring  hardly  to  lifl  his  eyes  so  far.  But  now  Dame  Fortune 
had  opened  the  door  and  bid  him  enter.  Ought  he  to  obey  the  call,  or 
stay  where  he  was,  and  avoid  the  risk  ?  Risk,  there  certainly  was,  more 
or  less.     He  could  not  tell  how  he  might  succeed. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  noised  about  that  Arthur  was  talked  of  for  a 
schoolmaster.  They  all  thought  he  would  pass ;  but  what  does  he  ask  a 
month  ?  was  the  question.  This,  nobody  could  tell ;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  he  would  keep  at  a  very  low  rate.  Some  of  them  thought  he 
was  so  young,  he  might  be  hired  for  seven  dollars  a  month. 

The  children  liked  the  idea  very  well ;  for  if  Master  Arthur  should  keep, 
they  said,  they  could  do  pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  *  He  is  so  good 
natured  and  pleasant,'  said  they,  *  that  he  wont  surely  punish  us  very 
bad,  if  we  behave  a  little  out  of  the  way.' 

Mr  Lewis  concluded  that  it  would  not  appear  well  for  him  to  employ 
bis  own  son ;  and  as  the  son  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to  proposals,  he  told 
Mr  Davidson  that  if  he  was  willing  to  act  as  Committee  man  in  his  stead, 
and  call  a  meeting,  he  would  draw  the  public  money  for  the  district ;  for 
no  one  could  draw  their  proportion  of  the  fund  but  the  Committee  who 
had  been  legally  appointed.    Mr  D.  at  length  consented. 

CHAPTER    II. 

*  I  wish,  Arthur,'  said  Mr  Davidson,  *  you  would  just  write  a  notice  for 
a  school  meeting,  for  I  don't  know  how.' 

*  Well,  if  you  will  tell  me  what  to  write;'  said  Arthur. 

*  Mr  Lewis,'  said  Mr  D.,  *  what  is  the  proper  way  to  write  a  notice  ?' 
So  Mr  L.  told  him,  and  Arthur  wrote,  or  rather  painted  it ;  for  although, 

as  I  said  before,  he  was  regarded  as  the  best  writer  in  the  neighborhood, 
having  been  numbered  first  in  all  the  schools  in  town,  yet  he  could  write 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  labored  copy-hand  ;  nor  that,  without  ruling.  As 
for  Mr  D.  he  could  write  his  name,  but  that  was  about  all.  Mr  Lewis  had 
been  employed  in  performing  a  little  public  business,  and  could  write 
better  than  he  could  spell  ;  and  also  had  some  knowledge  of  forms.  Ac- 
cordingly, among  them  all  they  succeeded  in  making  out  a  notice,  and  it 
was  placed  upon  the  school-house  door. 

Arthur  had  occasion  (or  made  occasion)  to  pass  the  school-house  soon 
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afterward,  and  could  not  avoid  looking  at  the  notice  to  see  how  his  writing 
appeared  when  placed  in  so  conspicuous  a  position.  He  was,  on  the 
whole,  gratified ;  bat  he  could  not  avoid  wishing  he  had  not  tried  to  write 
without  ruling ;  for  the  lines  *  ran  up  hill'  so  as  to  form  rather  too  large 
an  angle  with  the  horizon. 

Well ;  the  time  appointed  came,  and  Mr  Davidson  and  two  other  per- 
sons at  length  collected,  and  opened  a  school  meeting !  They  were  very 
sorry  there  was  not  a  full  attendance  ;  espesially  when  the  weather  was 
so  fine ;  but  as  there  were  persons  enough  present  to  transact  businen 
in  a  legal  manner,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed. 

The  first  question  agitated  was,  whether  they  should  have  a  school  the 
ensuing  winter.  But  this  was  soon  decided  in  the  affirmative,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  four  members  present.  Why  should  they  not 
have  a  school  ?  There  was  public  money  enough  to  hire  a  cheap  master 
three  or  four  months ;  they  had  children  enough,  and  wanted  them  out  of 
the  way ;  they  had  always  had  a  winter  school ;  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  so  good  a  practice  should  not  be  continued. 

*'  When  shall  the  school  commence  ?'  wits  the  second  question.  Butthii 
was  settled  as  easily  as  the  former ;  for  custom,  time  immemorial,  had  fixed 
on  the  first  Monday  after  Thanksgiving,  which  would  usually  be  about  the 
last  of  November. 

*  Who  can  we  ^et  to  keep  ?'  was  the  next  question.  Mr  Morton  ob- 
served that  his  wife's  cousin,  in  Alton,  would  take  a  school,  as  he  under- 
stood his  wife  to  say  the  other  day. 

'  Do  you  know  his  terms  ?'  said  Mr  Lewis ;  for  he  was  present  quite  u 
promptly  and  seasonably  this  evening  as  usual. 

*  Why  no,  I  don't;'  said  Mr  M.  U  believe  he  had  about  twelve  dollan 
a  month  last  winter,  and  board  himself.  But  what  he  would  ask  and  board 
in  the  district,  I  don't  know.  My  wife  will  be  over  there  to-morrow,  and 
can  find  out,  if  the  meeting  should  wish.' 

The  Moderator  observed  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  fix  on  some- 
body that  evening,  if  they  could,  to  save  the  trouble  of  an  adjourned 
meeting.  *  Besides,'  continued  he,  *  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  appears 
to  have  taught  school  before.  We  have  usually  had  quite  as  good  success 
with  a  new  beginner  as  any  other :  I  think  rather  the  best  A  new  hegm- 
ner  will  generally  do  his  utmost ;  and  if  he  has  the  faculty  to  keep  scnok 
at  all,  he  will  do  as  well  the  first  winter  as  ever  ;  but  an  old  roaster  who 
has  got  his  name  up,  is  apt  to  be  lazy.' 

They  all  agreed  in  these  views,  but  Mr  M.  He  only  observed  that  he 
thought  his  kinsman  might  be  obtained  as  low  as  any  body  who  had  kept 
school  before ;  and  that,  for  his  part,  he  thought  his  having  taught  school 
one  season  was  no  very  weighty  objection  against  him. 

*  Is  there  no  one  else  in  view .''  said  the  Moderator. 

Mr  Davidson  then  observed  that  some  of  them  had  thought  of  Arthur 
Lewis.  *  He  is  a  young  man  of  good  learning,  and  if  he  could  be  obtained 
low  enough,  we  know  no  reason  why  he  would  not  keep  a  good  school.' 

*  I  should  like  somebody  out  of  the  district  better  ;'  said  Mr  M.  *  I  have 
no  objection  to  Arthur,  only  that  he  is  voung,  and  has  always  been  to 
school  here,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  so  well  for  him  or  for  us  on 
that  account  I  have  do  doubt  that  Arthur  could  get  a  certificate,  and 
would  keep  a  good  school  in  any  other  neighborhood.* 

*  What  does  he  ask  a  month  ?'  said  the  Moderator. 

Mr  Davidson  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  ;  but  presumed  they  could 
find  out,  as  his  father  was  present,  and  Arthur,  if  at  home,  was  near  by. 
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Mr  Lewis  said  that  he  did  not  know  what  Arthar  would  conclnde  about 
keeping  at  all ;  but  for  his  part  he  should  be  glad,  if  he  kept,  to  have  him 
board  at  home,  and  help  him  when  it  was  not  school  hours, 

*  Is  Arthur  at  home  this  evening  ?'  said  Mr  Davidson. 

^  I  believe  he  is ;'  Mr  L.  replied.      *  Had  jou  not  better  consult  him  ?' 
said  the  Moderator. 
'  I  can,  if  you  wish,'  he  replied. 

*  Meanwhile,'  said  the  other,  *  we  can  talk  about  board,  and  wood,  and 
repairing  the  windows.' 

Arthur  was  at  home  indeed,  and  his  heart  was  palpitating  the  whole 
evening.  He  was  tempted  to  go  to  the  school-house  and  '  eave-drop,'  but 
had  not  done  it  yet  When  his  father  opened  the  door,  his  heart  was  up 
in  his  mouth  in  an  instant. 

<  I  come,'  said  his  father,  *  to  determine,  as  quick  as  possible,  on  the  price, 
if  you  should  take  the  school.    What  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  ?' 

Arthur  *  did  not  kruno ;'  and  here  a  long  conversation  ensued ;  but  to 
cat  the  matter  short,  they  at  length  determined  on  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  board  himself ;  and  his  father  returned  to  the  school-house,  and  in- 
ibrmed  the  meeting  of  the  result. 

A  question  now  arose  in  regard  to  the  public  money.  How  much 
■hould  they  have  in  the  sprint  ?  It  was  supposed  about  thirty  dollars. 
This,  then,  would  only  pay  &r  thrtt  months^  tuUioHj  whereas  they  had 
generally  kept  up  a  school  four. 

There  were  other  difficulties.  Some  were  as  willing  to  have  a  teacher,  who 
boarded  in  the  district,  as  one  who  boarded  himselK  It  cost  very  little  to 
board  a  person  a  few  days,  if  he  would  take  up  with  such  living  as  they  were 
accustomed  to.  And  then  he  would  in  this  way  get  more  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  children.  They  could  probably  get  voung  men  enough 
to  teach  for  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  month  and  boal-d  them  ;  and  in  this 
way  they  could  .have  a  longer  school. 

*  Why,  Mr  Parker,'  they  observed,  '  had  only  ten  dollars  a  month,  last 
winter,  and  boarded  himself,  and  his  school  was  much  larger  than  ours,  and 
he  is  an  old  teacher.  Boughton  has  only  eight  a  month  and  his  board, 
this  winter ;  and  Hopkins  only  seven.' 

But  it  was  necessary  to  decide  on  something,  the  Moderator  said ;  to 
save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  time  consequent  upon  another  meeting. 
Master  Arthur  was  near  by ;  they  all  knew  him ;  his  character  and  learning 
were  good:  —  he  could  be  had;  —  *a  bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in 
tbe  bush.'  Had  they  not  on  the  whole  better  employ  him  ?  So  Arthur  was 
affreed  on.  He  was  to  take  the  school  for  three  months ;  but  on  account 
m  paying  him  so  well,  he  was  to  keep  the  whole,  instead  of  half  of  each 
Saturday.  They  were  desirous  also  that  he  should  have  an  evening 
•chool  occasionally  ;  but  this  he  did  not  consent  to.  They  were  anxious, 
also,  that  he  should  make  the  morning  fires,  and  receive  the  ashes  for 
compensation.    This,  too,  at  first,  he  refused ;  but  afterwards  agreed  to  it. 

But  now  for  the  examination.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  he  must 
commence  his  school.  Would  the  Committee  of  Examination  give  him  a 
certificate  ?  Without  a  licenbe  from  them,  he  could  not  teach,  of  course. 
This  was  an  ordeal  he  greatly  dreaded,  lest  after  all  he  should  not  pasi. 

He  had  heard  that  they  were  nice  in  their  examination  on  the  Spelling 
Book.  So  he  went  to  studying  the  Introduction.  He  had  committed  it  to 
memory  and  repeated  it  a  thousand  times  over  at  school  ;  but  lest  he 
should  forget  something,  he  studied  it  over  and  over  again,  to  see  that 
eyerything  was  at  his  tongue's  end.    He  did  the  same  with  his  arithmeti- 
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eal  rules  and  tables.  Several  copies  were  also  written  [painted]  ofij  tt 
great  labor,  in  the  hope  that  the  Committee  would  examine  these,  and 
not  require  him  to  write  on  the  spot 

The  time  of  examination  came.  He  was  introduced  to  a  room  where 
were  collected  four  out  of  nine  of  the  Board  of  Examination,  among  whom 
he  waA  happy  to  find  Mr  St.  John,  his  former  teacher,  and  Doctor  Physic, 
who  had  just  carried  him  through  (I  do  not  say  helped  him  out  of,)  a  long 
fit  of  sickness,  and  who  would  of  course  be  pretty  lenient  From  the 
moment  he  saw  who  were  present,  he  took  courage. 

*  Well,'  said  Mr  St  John,  *  we  will  examine  you  first,  if  yoa  please,  in 
the  Spelling  Book.     How  many  sounds  has  the  letter  Bf  ' 

Arthur's  color  came ;  and  his  heart  was  up  in  his  mouth  again.  He 
knew  perfectly  well,  if  he  could  only  have  thought.  And  he  could  have 
thought,  if  the  question  had  come  up  in  course ;  but  to  begin  right  in  the 
middle  of  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  repeat,  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  what  he  was  unable  to  do  at  first.  But  his  embarrassment  soon  began 
to  give  way,  for  he  recollected  the  right  answer ;  and  stammered  out  *  B 
has  but  one  sound,  as  in  bite,^ 

'How  many  sounds  has  C,  Master  Arthur?'  Arthur  recollected  and 
answered  very  promptly.  And  now  the  words  and  sentences  came  (aster 
than  the  Committee  wanted  them ;  for  having  set  his  mill  ffoing,  be  hardlv 
knew  where  to  stop  it ;  and  repeated  the  languap^e  of  the  book,  paragraim 
afler  paragraph,  very  accurately,  till  they  told  him  it  was  sufiicienL 

He  was  also  required  to  repeat  the  rules  of  arithmetic ;  and  to  read  and 
write.  His  hand  was  too  unsteady  to  write  well ;  but  several  of  the 
Comniittee  knew  his  skill  in  that  branch,  and  only  made  the  requirement 
as  a  formality.  He  was  requested  to  spell.  In  this  branch  he  was  found 
quite  accurate.  In  reading  he  was  the  most  deficient.  He  read  loudly, 
and  in  a  tone  entirely  unlike  that  of  ordinary  conversation.  Besides  this, 
he  lidped  a  little.  But  the  committee,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  regarded 
this  as  unimportant  They  said  he  could  teach  the  pupils  to  read  well 
without  being  a  good  reader  himself;  forgetting  that  children  learn  this 
art,  in  a  very  great  degree,  by  imitation.  They  entertained  the  same 
views  in  regard  to  his  diffidence,  and  vulgar  language  and  manners.  *  He 
has  a  good  heart,'  they  thought ;  *  and  will  teach  the  children  well,  no 
doubt,  if  he  does  not  speak  and  act  well  himself.  These  things  are  his 
misforturuy  not  his /au//.'  A  strange  conclusion  this  !  Why,  suppose  Ar- 
thur had  lost  both  his  arms  in  early  life ;  this  would  have  been  his  mi{/br- 
ttine  too,  but  would  he  therefore  be  fit  to  teach  ?  As  well  might  ke  be 
qualified  to  teach  by  example  whose  education  had  rendered  his  example 
very  improper,  or  unsafe. 

*  Shall  Master  Arthur  retire,'  said  Dr  Physic,  *  while  we  consult  whether 
we  will  ^ive  him  a  certificate  ?'  *  That  is  quite  unnecessary,'  said  the 
rest  *Mr  B.  you  are  the  youngest,'  said  Mr  St  John,  *  what  do  you 
think,  —  aye  or  nay  ?'  *  Aye,'  said  Mr  B.  *  Aye,'  said  all  the  others,  in 
succession  ;  and  Alaster  Arthur,  who  was  thenceforth  called  Master  Lewis, 
was  licensed ! 

But  before  they  separated,  Mr  St  John  gave  him  a  long  lecture  on 
the  responsibilities  of  his  station,  and  the  new  obligations  which  he  wu 
about  to  assume,  to  his  fellow  beings,  and  to  God.  Master  Lewis 
heard  him  with  ffreat  sangfroid^  and  with  a  deep  sigh,  bade  them  good 
night ;  benefited  by  the  lecture  about  as  much,  I  suppose,  as  young  men 
ordinarily  are  on  such  occasions.  He  tripped  lightly  home  to  relate  bis 
story  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  to  prepare  for  opening  his  school  the 
next  Monday  morning. 
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Such  is  a  faithful  account  of  the  mode  of  examining  and  employing  a 
teacher,  and  a  favorable  specimen  of  both,  as  these  matters  are  conducted 
in  very  many  of  our  towns. 

Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  the  whole  examination  of  a  candidate  for 
school  teaching  should  turn  on  the  question.  Does  he  possess  the  neces- 
sary knotdedgs  f  A  teacher  may  have  all  knowledge  even  of  *'  mysteries," 
and  yet  set  a  very  bad  example  both  in  and  out  of  school.  It  is  true  they 
require,  in  many  places,  that  the  teacher  shall  be  a  person  of  good  moral 
dutraetery  but  generally  this  subject  is  wholly  overlooked  in  employing 
him.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  a  great  many  may  be  called,  in  geneial 
terms,  persons  of  good  morals,  that  is,  not  notoriously  and  openly  vicious, 
whose  characters,  are  yet  very  improper,  and  even  unsafe  models. 

But  again ;  suppose  a  person  possesses  all  the  necessary  knotckds^e.  Does 
this  prove  that  he  has  either  the  iact  or  the  love  of  communicating  it  ?  It 
is  true  a  person  must  have  knowledge,  or  he  cannot  teach  ;  but  he  may 
also  be  as  learned  as  an  encyclopedia,  and  yet  be  both  unfit  and  unable 
to  impart  this  learning. 

Why,  then,  is  no  regard  had  to  this  consideration,  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  ?  They  cannot  have  posUive  evidence  how  well  calculated  for 
teaching  a  person  may  be,  until  he  has  actually  taught ;  it  is  true.  But 
they  never  ask  him  what  he  would  do  in  such  circumstances.  How  will 
you  teach  spelling,  writing,  reading,  &c,  are  questions  that  are  rarely  if 
ever  asked.  Would  any  man  employ  a  mechanic  to  build  him  a  house,  till 
he  first  knew  something  of  his  views  about  building  ? 

But  there  is  something  more  important  than  this.  How  will  the  teacher 
govern  ?  What  are  his  views  of  discipline  ?  What  means  would  he 
adopt  to  secure  obedience  —  to  reform  the  vicious  —  to  subdue  the  ob- 
stinate —  to  rouse  the  indolent  —  to  awaken  the  sleeping  conscience,  and 
to  inspire  the  pupil  with  a  proper  respect  for  himself  and  others  ?  Are 
these  questions  ever  agitated,  at  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  school 
keeping  ?  Never,  that  I  have  heard  of.  Nothing  of  the  kind  took  place 
at  the  examination  of  Master  Lewis ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  was  not  even 
thought  of.  How  oflen  are  our  school  examinations  better  than  this  ?  I 
fear  seldom.    '  Jliese  things  ought  not  so  to  6e.' 
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<  Six,  father,  I  have  brought  you  a  pocket  full  of  minerals  from  the  river 
side,  and  the  gravel  hill,  and  I  believe  almost  all  of  them  are  quartz.' 

*  What  makes  you  think  they  are  quartz,  my  son .'' 

*  Why,  father,  1  rubbed  a  nail  upon  them,  and  I  could  not  scratch  tliem, 
and  the  nail  lefl  a  mark  like  iron  upon  the  stone.  And  one  of  tlie  rest  of 
tho  stones  would  scratch  it.  Besides  that,  they  make  a  light,  and  a  curious 
smell  when  I  rub  them  together.  I  wish  I  could  tell  whether  they  would 
strike  fire.* 

*  Well,  my  son,  here  is  a  little  steel  which  I  had  made  for  you,  like  a 
little  horse  shoe.    See  how  they  strike  fire.' 

*0  yes!  father ;  try  these.    I  thought  they  were  quartz,  all  the  while. 
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But  here  is  another  stone  that  has  quarts  in  it,  hut  it  seems  to  have  othe; 
things.    I  knocked  it  off  from  the  great  rock  bj  the  road  side.' 

'  How  does  it  look  ?' 

Mt  is  a  little  like  quartz,  but  it  is  not  so  clear.  It  is  more  milky,  but 
some  of  it  is  reddish.' 

<  Is  it  hard  ?' 

*  It  is  not  80  hard  as  quartz ;  the  iron  will  scratch  it,  and  it  will  not 
scratch  glass.' 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  learning  to  perceive  the  difference  of  things.  That 
piece  is  cdWeifMspar ;  feld,  the  German  for  Jield,  and  spar^  wliich  means 
a  mineral  that  is  bright  or  glittering.  If  you  turn  it  back  and  forward,  yoa 
will  perceive  that  it  has  some  smooth  parts,  which  look  as  if  they  were 
polished  ;  and  straight  cracks  across  it,  which  seem  as  if  they  were  cut  or 
marked  with  a  chisel.  Sometimes  you  will  find  pieces  that  will  break  into 
rhomboids,  or  diamond  shape.    Do  you  think  you  can  tell  it  from  quartz.^ 

*  Yes,  fatlier ;  it  is  not  so  hard.  It  is  milky,  and  it  is  smooth  and  shin- 
ing, like  a  piece  of  china;  and  some  of  the  pieces  I  see,  break  into  a  kind 
of  squares.    But  is  it  of  an^  use,  father  ?' 

*  Yes,  my  son.  When  feldspar  decays,  it  turns  into  the  most  beautifid 
clay ;  and  it  is  of  this  that  they  make  the  finest  china-ware.  But  here  ii 
something  else  in  this  stone,  which  you  have  not  noticed.  It  is  glittering, 
like  feldspar,  but  if  you  cut  it  with  a  knife,  you  will  find  it  divide  into 
scales  as  thin  as  paper,  glittering  on  both  sides.' 

*  Yes,  I  see  it,  father ;  and  these  little  flakes  bend  and  spring  back,  like 
apiece  of  tin.' 

'  Yes,  my  son,  they  are  elastic,  but  are  they  hard  ?' 

*  No,  sir.  I  can  scratch  them  with  this  nail  very  easily.  What  is  it 
called  ?' 

'  Many  people  call  it  isinglass,  but  this  name  belongs  to  fish  glue.  It 
is  properly  called  mica,  from  the  Latin  word  micare,  which  means  to  shine. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  so  large  that  they  put  it  into  lanterns, 
instead  of  glass ;  and  in  Russia  they  often  put  it  into  their  windows.  It 
is  partly  the  mica  that  makes  the  sand  by  the  sea  shore  so  glittering.' 

'  It  is  very  pretty,  indeed.  And  now,  father,  I  know  three  letters  of  the 
Alphabet  of  Geology :  Q^uartz,  Feldspar  and  Mica.' 

'  Yes,  my  son ;  and  I  will  explain  to  >ou  a  tpord  which  these  three  let- 
ters make.  The  stone  you  now  have  in  your  hand  is  composed  of  the 
three;  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica,  and  is  called  granite.  The  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  are  made  of  granite.  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  and 
best  building  stones,  and  it  is  used  very  much  for  that  purpose.' 

Dialogue  III. 

*  Well,  father,  I  have  found  a  great  many  specimens  of  mica  and  feldspar; 
but  I  find  them  almost  always  together,  or  with  quartz ;  and  they  have 
different  colors.' 

<That  is  true,  my  son.  They  are  almost  always  mixed,  and  form  granite, 
and  when  you  find  them  separately,  they  are  very  often  pieces  of  granite. 
You  will  sometimes  find  a  large  piece  of  rock  which  looks  as  if  it  were 
all  quartz ;  but  if  you  look  farther,  you  will  find  mica  and  feldspar  in 
another  part  of  the  same  rock.  But  do  you  know  what  use  they  make  of 
granite  ?' 

*  O  yes,  father ;  they  use  it  for  building.  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
churches  built  of  granite ;  and  they  use  it  for  pillars  and  window  sills,  and 
door  steps,  because  it  is  so  hard,  and  never  wears  out.' 

*  A*eoer,'  is  a  long  word,  my  son,    I  have  seen  granite  stones  won 
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away  by  the  steps  of  those  who  passed  over  them ;   but  it  will   last  a 

great  while.    In  Rome,  I  saw  a  red  pillar  of  granite,  that  was  brought 
om  Egypt  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  almost  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and 
it  had  stood  there  a  great  while. 

'  But,  father,  I  thought  granite  was  grey  !  William's  specimen  was,  and 
so  is  that  of  which  the  church  is  built.' 

*  But  you  will  recollect,  my  son,  that  you  have  found  quartz  and  mica,  and 
feldspar  too,  of  various  colors ;  and  therefore  granite  may  have  as  many.' 

'  That  is  true,  father ;  but  William,  who  learned  it  from  a  piece  of  the 
very  rock  itself,  with  a  label  on  it,  says  it  is  cdways  grey !' 

'  That  shows  you,  my  son,  that  while  specimens  are  very  valuable,  and 
every  school  ought  to  have  them,  you  must  have  insirudiony  too.' 

'  Well,  father,  you  have  told  me  the  use  of  mica  and  feldspar ;  of  what 
ase  is  quartz  ?' 

.  '  Why,  my  son,  of  the  same  use  in  the  rocks,  as  the  bones  in  the  body. 
You  have  just  told  me  how  useful  granite  is  on  account  of  its  hardness ; 
and  it  is  quartz  which  gives  granite  and  the  greater  part  of  our  rocks  their 
hardness  and  strength.  The  mica  and  feldspar,  alone,  would  easily  be 
broken,  and  soon  decay.    But  look  through  this  microscope.' 

*  Oh  !  1  see  a  great  many  pieces  of  quartz  in  a  heap,  and  some  bits  of  mica.' 
'  Now  take  away  the  microscope,  and  see  what  is  under  it' 

*  Why,  father,  it  looks  just  like  sand !' 

*•  It  is  sand,  my  son.  Sand  is  generally  nothing  but  quartz,  ground  into 
small  pieces  ;  and  now  can  you  tell  me  any  other  uses  of  quartz  ?' 

*  Why,  if  sand  is  quartz,  it  is  very  useful.  They  put  it  into  mortar,  and 
it  is  used  to  scour  floors,  and  I  have  seen  them  rub  it  upon  stones  to  make 
them  smooth.    I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  without  quartz,  then. 

*  Besides  this,  we  could  not  make  glass,  or  china,  or  stone  ware,  without 
sand  or  pounded  quartz,  or  flint ;  and  it  makes  a  part  of  vegetables,  so 
that  they  could  not  ffrow  without  it' 

^  Why,  father,  1  did  not  know  that  Ptones  were  so  useful.' 

*  The  more  you  learn  about  the  works  of  God,  my  son,  the  more  you 
will  find  reason  to  wonder  at  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  who  has  made 
nothing  in  vain.' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

ImPROVEMEKT    in   TEACHllfO. 

[We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a  teacher,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause 
we  cordially  approve,  and  we  are  much  obliged  by  the  kind  interest  he  ex- 
presses for  this  work.  We  will  merely  observe,  that  it  never  needed  more 
the  aid  of  its  friends.  We  insert  extracts  from  the  letter,  which  we  tliink 
will  interest  our  readers.] 

As  a  substitute  for  a  Lyceum,  every  Monday  evening  I  give  a  lecture 
in  my  school  room  on  some  useful  subject  I  have  examined  our  popular 
superstitions,  and  traced  them,  when  I  was  able,  to  their  origin ;  illus- 
trating those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  mention  witchcraft,  and  the  manner 
by  which  our  modern  jugglers,  (such  as  Chaubert,  &c,)  perform  their 
« wonders.'  W.  Scott  and  Brewster  have  been  our  principal  guides  in 
these  subjects.  I  am  now  engaged  in  simplifying  the  Lectures  of  Mr 
Good,  and  giving  our  friends  whatever  is  the  most  useful  for  thero  ont  of 
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that  noble  collection.  To  interest  people,  generally,  in  our  meetings, 
we,  at  the  close  of  every  lecture,  have  some  chemical  experiments,  illus- 
tratmg  the  decomposition  and  formation  of  water,  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, &.C,  &.C.  One  means  of  disseminating  a  good  amount  of  intelli- 
gence which  we  have  adopted,  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning.  On  some 
periodicals,  (such  as  the  Annals  of  Education,  Adelphic  Magazine,  Journal 
of  Health,  People's  Magazine,  Family  Lyceum,  &.c,)  I  write  my  name, 
*■  Return  this  next  Monday  evening,'  —  then,  afler  having  numbered  each 
one,  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope  formed  of  stout  paper,  having  the  sides 
secured  with  paste,  I  circulate  them  among  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who 
attend  the  lectures,  charging  them  to  each  when  issued,  and  crediting 
them  when  returned.  This  plan  of  circulating  papers  we,  however,  do 
not  confine  to  this  department,  but  extend  it  to  our  Sunday  and  day 
schools.  In  our  day  school  we  circulate  five  youth's  literary  periodicals, 
giving  to  each  child  who  has  conducted  properly,  two  each  week.  « 

Since  I  have  touched  on  the  subject  of  our  day  school,  I  will  venture  lo 
give  you  a  synopsis  of  our  plans  in  regard  to  that  Besides  distributing 
our  periodicals,  we  have  a  small  library  of  about  50  volumes,  comprising 
Parley's,  and  similar  works,  which  we  circulate  among  our  pupils.  We 
have  a  map  of  the  State,  (scale  three  miles  to  an  inch,)  by  the  means  of 
which  we  endeavor  to  impress  deeply  the  relative  situation  of  places  on 
the  youthful  mind.  With  the  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  we  likewise  endea- 
vor to  make  our  pupils  familiar.  Holbrook's  apparatus,  and  Abbott's  Little 
Philosopher,  assist  our  scholars  greatly  in  looking  into  our  common  things. 
Each  pupil  is  provided  with  a  common-place-book,  in  which  he  writes 
whatever  I  have  selected  and  simplified  for  the  school.  Whatever  I  meet 
with  in  my  reading  which  I  know  will  be  useful  to  them,  I  do  not  fail, 
when  it  is  possible,  to  let  all  copy  it  in  their  books.  We  devote  one  hour 
every  day  to  viewing  minute  objects  through  the  microscope,  or  examin- 
ing the  landscape  through  a  prism,  and  to  the  study  of  botany  and  miner- 
alogy, giving  whatever  explanations  occur  to  us,  which  the  young  mind 
can  comprehend.  With  botany  our  pupils  are  highly  delighted,  as  they 
are  taught  the  qualities  and  botanical  names  of  all  the  plants  in  their 
vicinity.  By  having  the  Infant  School  cards,  and  lithographic  prints  of  the 
A.  S.  S.  Union,  our  pupils  have  acquired  quite  a  general  view  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  You,  sir,  doubtless  recollect,  that  Mr  Hall,  in  his  Lectures 
on  School  Keeping,  recommends  *  five  minutes'  lectures  '  to  the  school. 
We  have  endeavored  to  profit  by  his  hint,  and  accordingly  when  anything 
useful  occurs  to  us,  and  we  perceive  our  pupils  not  very  industrious,  we 
inform  them  they  may  lay  aside  their  books  and  hear  a  story,  after  which 
they  are  much  more  assiduous  than  before.  Every  child  that  is  able  to 
write  at  all,  we  require  to  write  one  letter  a  week  to  a  school  fellow,  or  to 
some  other  friend,  in  which  wc  advise  him  to  mention  all  the  new  ideas 
he  may  have  obtained  since  his  last  letter.  We  find  this  last  requisition 
causes  them  to  retain  what  they  hear  so  accurately,  that  I  oflen  perceive 
not  only  the  ideas  clearly  expressed,  which  they  may  have  received  some 
time  previous,  but  the  language  expressing  them  verbatim  as  I  had  used 
it.  The  elements  of  anatomy  is  anotlier  subject  which  pleases  our  pupils 
in  a  very  particular  degree.  Nothing  seems  to  delight  them  more  than 
learning  the  names  and  uses  of  their  bones,  the  cartilages,  ligaments,  &c. 
fiut  I  will  nut  trouble  you  with  further  details  at  present. 

Peculiarities  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union. 

].  It  embraces  members  who  belong  to  the  following  denominations  of 
Christians :  —  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Mora- 
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f  ians,  Dutch  Refonned,  Congregationalists,  Lutherans,  Friends,  German 
Reformed,  and  others. 

2.  No  cler^man  can  ever  be  an  officer  or  manager  of  the  Society. 
The  constitution  provides  that  the  officers  and  managers  shall  be  laymen. 

3.  The  mechanical  work  of  the  Society,  paper-making,  stereotyping, 
engraving,  printing,  binding,  &c,  is  all  done  by  contract.  The  Society 
owns  neither  types,  presses,  nor  tools  of  trade  ;  and  is  only  responsible  for 
using  the  best  endeavors  to  get  its  work  done  well,  and  at  a  fair  price. 

4.  All  the  lime  and  services  of  the  Board  are  bestowed  gratuitously. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Society's  book-store,  the  editors  of  the 
Society's  publications,  and  the  clerks,  are  paid  for  their  services. 

5.  All  the  books  of  the  Society  are  published  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  eight  members,  from  at  least  four  different  de- 
nominations of  Christians,  and  not  more  than  two  members  from  any  one 
denomination  ;  and  no  book  can  be  published  to  which  any  member  of  the 
committee  shall  object. 

6.  There  are  five  standing  committees,  appointed  by,  and  from,  the 
members  of  the  Board,  to  whom  are  referred  the  business  and  communi- 
cations which  properly  belong  to  them  respectively,  viz :  Committee  of 
Publication  —  on  the  General  and  Sub-Depositories  —  on  Missions  and 
Agencies  —  on  Accounts,  and  on  Real  Estate.  The  proceedings  of  these 
committees  are  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Board,  to  whom  they 
report  from  their  minute  books  semi-monthly. 

7.  Each  subscriber  of  three  dollars,  annually,  is  a  member.  Each  sub- 
ecnber  paying  thirty  dollars  at  one  time,  is  a  member  for  life.  Sunday 
School  Societies  or  Unions,  sending  a  copy  of  their  constitution,  a  list  of 
their  officers,  and  an  annual  report,  are  auxiliary,  and  entitled  tcf  purchase 
books  at  the  reduced  prices. 

8.  The  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday  Schools  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  being  the  great  object  of  the  Union,  the  agents  and  mission- 
aries employed  by  the  Society  are  instructed  to  extend  their  labors  indis- 
criminately among  every  denomination  of  evangelical  Christians ;  and 
men  of  every  such  denomination  are  employed  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  great  work. 

9.  The  entire  funds  of  the  Society,  arising  from  the  sale  of  its  publica- 
tions, and  contributions  from  benevolent  individuals,  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  benefit  of  Sunday  Schools. 

10.  The  Society  is  so  constituted,  that,  in  the  management  of  its 
affairs,  one  denomination  cannot  gain  the  ascendancy  over  another  on 
account  of  sectional  distinction ;  a  union  of  effort  towards  the  same  gnat  end 
being  distinctly  marked  out  by  the  constitution  as  necessary  to  be  pre- 
served. 

11.  The  American  Sunday  School  Union  has  no  control  over  its  aux- 
iliaries, each  school  being  left  to  the  exercise  of  its  own  authority.  The 
advantages  of  auxiliaryship  are  designed  for  the  schools,  and  not  for  the 
Union. 

12.  A  report  of  the  Society's  transactions  is  published  annually,  imme- 
diately afler  the  anniversary  in  May,  at  which  it  is  read,  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  meeting. 

13.  The  principle  observed  in  regulating  the  prices  of  the  publications 
of  the  Society  is,  that  the  books  shall  be  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
affording  a  profit  sufficient  only  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Society  ;  and  books  not  published  by  the  Society,  cannot  be  sold  without 
the  consent  of  the  Committee  of  Publications.  The  sale  of  books  by  the 
Society,  on  commission,  is  not  allowed. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

Primary  Inbtrdctioh  in  Prussia. 

In  a  very  recent  edition  of  Cousin's  Report  on  the  state  of  Public  In- 
struction in  some  countries  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in  Prussia,  at 
page  209,  we  find  the  following  facts,  respecting  the  Prussiao  primary 
schools. 

According  to  the  census  taken  at  the  close  of  ISS.*),  there  were,  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Prussia,  12,256,725  inhobiUnts.  Of  these,  4,487,461 
were  under  14  years  of  age  ;  which  shows,  that  of  1000  inhabitants,  366 
were  children.  As  the  public  school  education  commences  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh,  we  may  calculate  that  three  sevenths  of  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  population  are  proper  subjects  of  instruction ;  or  in  the  whole 
of  Prussia,  1,923,200. 

We  find  that  at  the  close  of  1825,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  21,623 
primary  schools,  in  which  were  employed  22,261  masters,  and  704  mis- 
tresses ;  to  which  may  be  added,  2024  male  and  female  assistants.  These 
schools  afforded  instruction  to  about  1,664,218  children. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  estimates,  that  in  1825  thirteen 
fifteenths  of  the  children,  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  ag'e,  were 
under  instruction.  Besides  these,  considerable  numbers  receive  instruc- 
tion from  their  parents,  or  in  private  schools,  or  the  lower  classes  of  the 
gymnasia. 

We  find  from  a  recent  Sunday  School  Journal  that  M.  Cousin  has 
lately  published  at  Paris,  a  Supplement  to  the  above  excellent  work, 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  instruction  in  Prussia  at  the  close  of  1831; 
which  shows  that  the  progress  of  instruction  in  that  kingdom  is  greater 
than  in  some  more  highly  favored  countries. 

The  population  in  1831  was  12,726,825.  The  whole  number  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  was  4,767,072;  of  whom  2,043,030  were  of  the 
school  age,  that  is,  from  7  to  14. 

The  number  of  children  actually  in  the  primary  schools,  was  2,021,421; 
or  only  21,609  short  of  what  the  law  requires.  It  is  also  curious  to  observe, 
that  while  the  population  has  advanced  less  ihun  four  per  cent,  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  those  who  receive  instruction  in  the  primary  schools,  is 
equal  to  more  than  ttcentyone  per  cent;  a  state  of  things  widely  different 
from  that  which  prevails  in  the  United  States,  —  where  the  reverse  ii 
much  nearer  the  truth. 

But  Cousin  further  states,  that  there  were  in  1831,  22,612  primary 
schools,  of  which  21,789  are  elementary,  and  823  mediunij  or  between  the 
former  and  the  gymnasia.  The  elementary  schools  comprise  both  sexes: 
so  also  do  part  of  the  medium  schools.  Besides  elementary  schools  in 
every  town  in  Prussia,  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  towns  have  one 
medium  school  in  them.  Connected  with  the  schools,  were  27,749 
teachers  of  both  sexes ;  the  females,  however,  so  far  as  Cousin  could 
ascertain,  being  exclusively  employed  as  assistants. 

Thus  what  public  opinion  has  in  that  monarchy  failed  to  do,  law  and 
power  and  penalties  have  accomplished.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history 
of  Prussian  education,  that  arnong  other  penalties,  we  find  that  of  prohib- 
iting the  clergy  from  admitting  to  the  communion  those  who  have  not 
spent  at  school  the  time  required  by  the  statute. 
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CoMMOir  Schools  iv  Illinois. 

The  state  of  the  Illinois  School  Fundf  and  the  recent  legislative  enact- 
ments in  that  State,  with  a  view  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  have  been  detailed  in  former  numbers  of  this  work. 

In  the  Illinois  Patriot  for  July  t20,  is  an  address  of  Mr  Thomas,  the 
School  Commissioner  of  the  State,  to  the  people  of  Morgan  county  ;  or 
rather  an  answer  to  numerous  particular  inquiries  which  had  been  made 
of  him,  in  regard  to  the  intention  and  effects  of  the  late  acts.  Mr  T.'s 
explanation  of  the  object  and  intentions  of  the  law  on  this  subject,  as  well 
as  his  illustrations  of  its  practical  tendency,  is  hij?hly  interesting.  He 
strongly  insists  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  immediately  organ- 
ising into  districts  and  building  school-houses,  *  not  merely  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  a  small  amount  of  public  funds,'  but  with  a  view  to  the 
*  consequences  likely  to  result :'  and  he  also  urges  it  as  a  duty^  —  one 
which  all  classes  of  citizens  admit.  He  alno  shows,  by  clear  estimates, 
the  economy  of  the  measures  which  he  urges ;  that  the  money  which  is 
now  expended  on  *  subscription*  schools,  would  not  only  sustain  common 
schools  on  a  judicious  plan,  but  that  in  this  way  money  enough  would  be 
actually  saved  in  two  years  to  build  a  school-house  (in  that  region)  which 
would  accommodate  seventy  five  scholars. 

The  whole  document  is  one  of  general,  as  well  as  local,  interest ;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  this  enterprising  State  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  practical  wisdom  of  the  individual  whom  they  have  selected  to  fill  a 
most  important  office. 

Clihton  Countt  Common  School  Association. 

An  association  of  teachers,  school  inspectors  and  trustees  of  academies, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  Common  schools,  was  formed  at  Plattsburgh, 
N.  Y.  on  the  21st  of  August  last.  Their  object  is  thus  clearly  set  forth 
in  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitution  which  was  there  adopted. 

^  The  object  which  this  association  shall  aim  to  effect  by  all  its  opera- 
tions, shall  be  to  avail  ourselves  of  all  improvements  in  the  matter  or  mode 
of  instruction,  by  collecting  and  disseminating  information  on  the  subject 
—  to  produce  an  uniformity  of  books,  and  procure  the  introduction  of 
apparatus  into  the  schools  in  this  county ;  and  generally  to  devise,  and 
carry  into  effect,  measurcii  calculated  to  raise  the  standard  of  common 
school  educatioQ  in  this  county.* 

The  formation  of  the  above  association  was  probably  hastened  by  a 
series  of  essays,  published  by  request  of  the  Trustees  of  Plattsburgh 
Academy,  in  the  *•  Democratic  Press,'  in  the  month  of  August.  These 
essays  develope  many  important  facts,  and  show,  in  a  striking  manner, 
some  of  the  defects  in  the  usual  methods  of  common  school  instruction ; 
and  while  they  urge  the  importance,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  improve- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  do  not  hesitate  to  caution  the  public  against 
confounding  innovation  with  improvement  on  the  other.  The  writer 
endeavors  to  show,  and  most  obviously  with  success,  that  we  generally 
throw  away  sevejal  years  of  the  early  life  of  our  children,  by  our  neglect 
of  common  education.  He  insists  that  it  is  monstrous  that  *  three  years, 
exceeding  one  tenth  of  the  average  age  of  man,  should  be  entirely  annihi- 
lated, or  flung  away,  for  what  is  worse  than  no  equivalent.' 

Clinton  High  School  Association. 

An  association  under  this  name  has  also  been  recently  formed  in 
Plattsburgh,  whose  object  is  the  formation  of  a  High  School  in  that  vicin- 
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ity,  with  which  shall  be  connected  *  a  farm,  and  such  other  appurtenances 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  interest  of  said  institution,  by  render- 
ing facilities  to  students  in  acquiring  an  education.' 

*y  Manual  Labor  Schools. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  that  the  subject  of  Manual  Labor  Schools  bu 
been  taken  up  with  zeal  by  two  of  the  most  extensive  religious  denoreina- 
tions  in  our  country.  From  a  report  of  the  *  Society  for  Uie  promotion  of 
liberal  and  common  education,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,'  we  learn  that  a  committee  was,  sometime  since  tp- 
pointed,  to  consider  tiie  subject  of  connecting  manual  labor  with  study,  in 
their  schools  and  seminaries.  This  committee  consisted  of  Messrs  6.  P. 
Disodway,  T.  Merritt  and  J.  L.  Phelps,  and  the  report  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  Society,  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  of 
August  16. 

From  a  patient  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  the  Committee  state 
their  full  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Manual  Labor  Schools.  They 
say  that  the  plain  inference  from  existing  facts  is,  '  that  the  body  and  the 
mind  should  be  disciplined  together ;  hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  first 
consideration,  to  promote  such  plans  of  instruction  as  will  form  vigorous 
minds,  exerting  that  power  in  vigorous  bodies.' 

They  add  tliat  Milton,  two  centuries  ago,  with  the  force  peculiar  to  his 
style  of  writing,  urged  the  necessity  of  connecting  physical  and  mental 
instruction  together,  in  literary  institutions ;  that  Dr  Rush,  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  recommended  that  the  student  should  work  with  his  owo 
hands  in  the  intervals  of  study ;  and  that  since  that  period,  and  especially 
of  late,  some  of  the  most  eminent  instructors  and  writers  on  education,  id 
England,  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  have  adopted  and 
advocated  the  same  sentiment,  and  reference  is  made  to  this  work. 

The  Committee  observe,  that  they  derive  much  of  their  information 
from  the  able  report  of  Mr  Weld  ;  though  it  is  evident,  from  an  examina- 
tion, that  many  facts  have  been  added,  respecting  the  Manual  Labor 
Schools  which  are  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation. Some  of  these  are  evidently  flourishing,  and  we  wish  our  limits 
permitted  the  introduction  of  several  important  extracts  concerning  them. 

The  three  following  notices  will  show  that  the  Baptists  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  same  important  work. 

Connecticut  Baptist  Literary  Institution. 

A  seminary  was  opened  in  the  town  of  Suffield,  Conn,  on  the  21st  of 
August,  with  thirty  students,  and  their  number  has  since  increased  to 
sixty.  The  trustees  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and 
adopted  such  measures  as  seemed  necessary  to  promote  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  institution.  Drafts  and  estimates  for  buildings  were  pre- 
sented ;  arrangements  made  for  securing  immediate  productive  labor  for 
the  students,  a  site  was  purchased,  &c.  The  site  is  a  commanding  emi- 
nence in  the  centre  of  the  town,  fronting  on  the  main  street  leading  firom 
Hartford  to  Springfield.  It  contains  sixteen  acres  of  n\ost  excellent  land, 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Connected  with  it  is  alspacious  dwelling- 
house,  and  other  buildings.  The  cost  is  $3500.  A  bcrtter  location,  in  2l 
respects,  could  not  be  found,  though  many  beautiful  sites  were  shown  to 
the  Board.  The  brick  for  the  seminary  is  purchased,  and  measures  were 
in  operation  to  give  all  possible  speed  to  its  erection  and  completion. 
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Worcester  Marual  Labor  High  School. 
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The  Committee  for  superintending  the  arrangements  of  the  premises 
for  the  organization  and  operation  of  this  proposed  school,  have  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  of  about  sixty  acres,  embracing  a  beautiful  elevation  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  village,  on  the  Brookiiela  road.  A  three-story  house 
of  wood,  with  out-buildings,  has  been  erected,  and  is  in  progress  towards 
completion,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  steward,  who  will  board  all 
the  pupils  in  his  family.  The  academic  building  will  stand  on  a  line  with 
the  steward's  house,  in  the  rear  of  an  enclosed  square,  about  twenty  rods 
from  the  street;  and  will  be  sixty  feet  by  forty  two,  and  three  stories 
high ;  the  basement  story  of  stone,  and  the  two  stories  above  of  brick. 
The  entrance  is  to  be  through  a  retreating  vestibule  in  the  centre  of  the 
front,  shaded  by  a  portico  of  the  Doric  order,  resting  on  four  pillars,  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and  twentyone  feet  shafl,  and  fluted.  On  each 
side  of  the  vestibule  there  will  be  private  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  instructors.  The  school-room  will  be  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  lighted  by 
windows  in  the  rear  and  ends  of  the  building,  and  will  afford  accommoda- 
tions for  150  studentH.  The  plan  of  tlie  grounds  embraces  reserved  lots 
fbr  the  erection  of  such  shops  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
system  of  manual  labor,  and  other  buildings  that  may  be  required  for  the 
convenience  and  accommodation  of  the  school. 

Although  this  school  will  owe  its  existence  mainly  to  the  liberality  and 
energy  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  yet  we  assure  the  public  that  there 
will  be  nothing  sectarian  in  its  character.  The  Committee  will  expend 
about  $12,000  before  the  first  of  April  next,  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
school  will  be  opened.  An  act  of  incorporation  will  be  obtained  at  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  ;  the  school  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  trustees ;  and  the  course  of  study,  government  and  discipline,  be  estab- 
lished on  broad  and* liberal  principles. 

IrfSTITUTION    AT   HaDDONFTBLD.  ^ 

The  General  Baptist  Association  of  Philadelphia,  have  purchased  a 
farm  at  Haddonfield,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  a  Theological  College 
on  the  manual  labor  system.  The  farm  consists  of  100  acres  of  the  finest 
Itnd. 

School  in  Dattoit,  Ohio.  1/ 

A  Manual  Labor  School  is  also  about  to  be  opened  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
We  do  not  know  that  it  is  attached  to  any  particular  denomination. 

BiLSToif  Cholera  Schools. 

A  late  English  paper  states,  that  contributions  to  a  considerable  amount 
have  been  made  in  Bilston,  England,  in  behalf  of  the  children  who  were 
made  orphans,  by  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  cholera  there  last  year ; 
that  the  schools  were  opened  with  much  ceremony,  Augfust  3d ;  and  that 
DO  less  than  480  children,  most  of  whom  were  under  12  years  of  age,  were 
enrolled  and  admitted.  The  ceremony  of  admission  was  peculiar,  but 
attended  with  some  circumstances  which  detracted  much  from  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  Such  were  the  suspension,  by  means  of  a 
black  ribbon,  of  medals  round  the  necks  of  all  the  children ;  and,  towards 
the  close  of  the  ceremony,  arranging  them  in  lines,  and  treating  each  of 
them  with  *  a  large  piece  of  plum  cake  and  a  glass  of  wine !'  for  what 
useful  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  We  were  interested,  however, 
to  find,  that  the  houses  for  their  reception  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
These  last  circumsunces,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  highly  creditable  to  those 
who  have  undertaken  to  conduct  this  benevolent  work. 
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Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Europe. 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Asylum  for  this  class,  held  recently  in 
London,  the  chairman  said  he  would  mention  that  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  in  England  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  was  1*2,000,  in 
France  16,000,  and  in  Austria  27,000.  In  England  there  were  fortj 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  afforded  edoctcioa 
to  492  children.  The  proportion  of  deaf  and  dumb  persona  educated  in 
England,  amounted  to  one  in  every  three  so  afflicted  ;  in  Scotland,  to  one 
in  every  one  and  a  half;  and  in  Ireland,  only  one  in  every  seven.  In 
some  parts  of  Germany,  however,  every  one  of  that  unfortunate  class 
afforded  the  means  of  education. 


NOTICES. 


Historical  Class  Book.  Part  first  Containing  Sketches  of  Histoij, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
July,  A.  D.  476.  By  Wm.  Sullivan,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Amencan 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Hiatoricil 
Society.  (Author  of  the  Political  and  Moral  Class  Books.}  Boston:  Car- 
ter, Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  264. 

We  are  gratified  to  see  the  increasing  number  of  historical  works  written  by 
Americans,  and  in  the  spirit  of  American  institutions.  We  hope  they  will  be  so 
multiplied  as  to  exclude  from  our  soVools  the  imperfect  works  oi'  Groldsmith,  and 
those  of  other  authors,  who  have  written  in  a  manner  little  adapted  to  our  coon- 
try.  Few  men  are  better  qualified  for  this  task  than  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  and  our  favorable  aniicipationa  concerning  it  have  not  been  disap> 
pointed.  The  style  has  the  terseness  and  force  found  in  other  works  of  Hr 
Sullivan,  with  more,  we  think,  of  clearness  and  elegance,  and  with  not  lessojf 
practical  application.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  many  of  the  fables,  so  carefully 
preserved  in  most  of  our  historical  school-books,  including  even  that  of  Roniuliit 
and  Remus,  are  rejected  by  Mr  Sullivan,  with  the  contempt  that  >ilebuhrhai 
so  fully  shown  them  to  deserve.  The  forms  and  changes  of  government,  and 
other  important  events  in  the  history  of  ancient  nations,  are  employed  to  mprea 
practical  lessons  upon  American  youth.  The  authenticity  and  divioe  ori|^D  of 
Sacred  History  are  presented  with  a  distinctness  and  boldness,  which  are  doC 
common  in  works  of  this  kind ;  and  the  Hebrews  are  placed  in  their  proper  lask 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  the  channel  through  which  *  must  be  deduced 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement,  and  the  social  refinement,  to  which  man- 
kind have  attained.'  The  classical  student  is  aliK)  clearly  taught  the  miserable 
deficiency  of  ancient  patriotism,  and  learning,  and  refinement,  and  morals,  wbea 
compared  with  the  standard  which  Christianity  h^is  formed.  The  concluding 
comparison  of  ancient  nations  with  our  own,  presents  our  advantages  nnd  dangers 
in  the  most  striking  and  forcible  manner ;  and  we  wish  it  could  appear  in  some 
form  which  will  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens  as  well  as  our  youth.  We 
think,  however,  that  war  and  glory  are  presented  in  too  fascinating  a  light,  evea 
in  this  work. 

The  New  Children's  Fnend.    By  Mrs  Markham. 

We  are  disappointed  in  this  work.  Its  scenes  are  in  many  particulars  unnatu- 
ral ;  they  contain  too  many  practical  instructions  in  evil,  which  would  rather 
excite  than  check  an  active  child  *,  and  they  are  generally  adapted  to  a  state  of 
society  and  modes  of  thinking  quite  unlike  ours.  Transmigration  is  quite  ob- 
jectionable. Some  of  these  stories,  however,  are  very  interesting,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  work  is  admirable.  We  think,  howerer,  Berquin  is  not  rivalled  in  his 
peculiar  province. 
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Primary  Geography  for  Children,  on  an  improved  plan,  with  Eleven 
Maps  and  numerous  Engravings.  By  C.  &  H.  Beecber,  Principals  of  the 
Western  Female  Institute,  Cincinnati.  Corey  &  Fairbanks,  1833.  Sq. 
ISmo.  pp.  112. 

We  are  gratified  to  vee  this  and  other  evidences  of  western  enterprise  on  the 
subject  of  education.  This  little  woric  combines  the  plans  of  induction  and  com- 
parison. It  commences  with  a  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  nature  of  a 
map,  so  necessary  at  the  outset ;  but  we  cannot  approve,  in  a  fint  book,  of  the 
plan  of  proceeding  immediately  to  the  abstractions  and  mathematical  terms  of 
Geography;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  for  deferriug  the  account  ot  the  United 
States  until  the  pupil  is  acquainted  with  other  portions  of  the  world.  These 
defects  in  the  plan  are  balanced  by  the  simple  and  graphic  style  of  description, 
and  the  interesting  details  which  fill  up  the  body  of  the  work.  We  think,  how- 
ever, the  accounts  of  pagan  cruelty,  are  too  much  extended  for  a  child's  book. 
The  engravings  aie  generally  good,  though  not  new ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  see 
bad  drawings  among  them.  Every  opportunity  is  taken  to  inculcate  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  and  we  think  the  work  will  be  very  interesting  to  children, 
without  cultivating  a  false  taste  or  gratifying  the  appetite  for  the  marvellous. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  with  Notes.  By  J.  R.  Young.  Revised  and 
corrected;  with  additions,  by  M.  Floy,  jr,  A.  B.  Philadelphia:  Carey, 
Lea  &  Blanchard.  1833.  8vo.  pp.  216. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  with 
attempts  to  simplify  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  science,  par- 
ticularly the  Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem,  in  its  most  general 
form  ;  the  Solution  of  Equations  of  the  higher  orders  ;  the  Summation  of 
Infinite  Series,  &c  ;  intended  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  J.  R.  Young. 
First  American  edition,  with  additions  and  improvements.  By  Samuel 
Ward, jr.    Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Lea,  Chesuut  st.  1832.  8vo.  pp.  352. 

We  have  laid  aside  these  books  for  some  weeks,  to  wait  a  moment  of  leisure 
and  vigor,  for  a  task  which  seemed  to  be  serious.  We  were  at  length  compelled 
to  take  up  the  geometry  after  a  day  of  toil,  and  were  not  a  little  relieved  to  find 
amujiement  in  place  of  labor.  The  distinctness  of  the  definitions,  and  their  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  theorems  to  which  they  belouged,  and  the  regular 
and  easy  succession  of  subjects,  the  variety  and  usefulness  of  the  problems, 
and  the  genera)  transparency  and  simplicity  of  the  reasoning,  led  us  on  with  an 
interest  wholly  unexpected.  The  author  has  attempted  to  combine  the  vigor  of 
Euclid's  demonstrations,  with  the  improvements  of  modem  French  mathema- 
ticians ;  and  has  introduced  more  converse  propoiitions  than  usual.  We  cannot 
venture  to  pronounce  on  the  accuracy  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  when  the  author 
informs  us  that  a  proposition  of  Simson's  Geometry,  current  for  upwards  of  sev- 
enty years,  is  false  !  But  we  feel  justified  in  Recommending  it,  as  a  safe  and 
peculiarly  interesting  guide,  to  the  student  in  Geometry. 

The  treatise  on  Algebra  is  fully  described  in  its  title.  The  elementary  rules 
we  think  are  not  so  clearly  explained  as  in  some  other  treatises;  but  the  illustra 
tions  which  we  have  been  able  to  examine,  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  are  clear 
and  interesting,  and  the  examples  are  calculated  to  render  them  practical.  The 
character  of  the  author  is  an  additional  security  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  text- 
book to  the  mathematical  teacher. 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.  By  Washington  Irv- 
ing. Abridged  by  the  same.  New  York :  G.C.  d&  H.  CarvilU.  8^,  pp.  267. 

This  work  has  been  recently  recommended  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ot 
New  York,  for  general  and  other  schools.  We  cannot  ^tter  express  our  views 
of  it,  than  in  the  following  language  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  N.  York  : 

'  The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus  were  written  under  circumstances  well 
calculated  to  secure,  what  the  author  is  universally  admitted  to  have  attained  — 
fidelity  in  historical  detail,  and  in  delineations  both  of  national  and  individual 
character.' 

'  The  abridgment,  which  the  JLiegislatare  have  recommended  in  the  foregoing 
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resolutions,  to  be  used  in  the  com  moo  schools  as  a  class  boolc,  posAe&ses  all  the 
characteristic  merits  of  th«  original  woric,  although  in  a  composition  so  full  of 
beauties,  many  have  necessarily  been  lost  in  compressing  it  into  a  narrower 
compass :  anil  the  Superintendent  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  Icnows  no  work 
better  suited  to  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools,  for  the  use  ot  the  hi^^her 
classes.  Independently  of  the  unblemished  purity  of  its  style  and  thought,  it 
exhibits  in  a  minute  detail,  with  which  all  should  be  familiar,  the  discoveiy  and 
first  settlement,  by  civilized  men,  of  the  continent  in  which  our  own  country 
occupies  so  conspicuous  a  place  —  a  continent  destined,  perhaps  at  no  diittant  day, 
through  the  influence  of  the  free  institutions  which  have  taken  root  among  us,  to 
change  the  political  character  of  the  old  worid,  by  pouring  into  it,  in  streams  &r 
more  precious  than  the  fountains  of  wealth  which  were  opened  by  the  discovery, 
the  trtrasures  of  an  enlightened  and  practical  freedom. 

Philosophical  Conversations,  in  which  are  familiarly  explained  the 
Causes  of  many  daily  occurring  natural  phenomena.  By  Frederick  C. 
Bakewell.  With  Notes  and  Questions  for  review.  By  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies*  High  School,  Boston,  author  of  First 
Lessons  in  Algebra,  Young  Ladies'  Class  Book,  &c.  Boston :  Carter, 
Hendee  '&,  Co.  1^33.     12mo.  pp.  *.286. 

This  work  is  not  intended,  as  the  editor  ob^rves,  to  be  a  full  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  a  series  of  familiar  conversations,  supeiior 
to  any  we  have  seen  ol  thi«  kind,  except  Miss  Edgeworth*s  occasional  specimeof, 
explaining  the  most  common  phenomena,  and  the  most  simple  experiniCnts, 
which  can  be  employed  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  this  study.  The  questions  are 
intended,  as  all  questions  should  be,  to  assist  the  scholar  in  examining  himself; 
bat  we  are  happy  to  see  that  there  are  among  them  such  as  would  puxzle  tke 
mechanical  teacher,  and  force  the  parrot  scholar  to  think.  The  notes  of  the 
American  editor  are  valuable,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  plan  of  reprinting  the 
figures  interspersed  through  the  work,  in  a  separate  form  at  the  end,  for  the  par- 
poses  of  examination  VVc  consider  this  a  valuable  accession  to  our  library  of 
school-books. 

The  Improvement  of  the  Mind.  By  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  With  Correc- 
tions, Questions,  and  Stipplemeot  ay  Joseph  Emerson,  (late)  Principal 
of  a  Female  Seminary,  &c.  Revised  Stereotype  Edition.  BostoD:  James 
Loring.  18ma  pp.  234. 

One  of  the  best  guides  to  self-education  ever  published ;  prepared  for  the  use  of 
schools,  by  an  able  and  experienced  teacher.  We  need  not  say  more.  We  with 
it  an  extensive  circulation ;  and  we  hope  an  edition  will  be  published  in  superior 
style,  for  high  schools  and  private  reading.  The  *  corrections,'  we  are  assured, 
«xtend  only  to  the  inaccuracies  of  language. 

The  New  National  Spelling-Book  and  Pronouncing  Tutor,  on  an  im- 
proved plan ;  exhibiting  the  precise  sound  of  each  syllable  in  every  word, 
according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  English  Orthoepy,  with 
Progressive  Reading  Lessons.  By  B.  D.  Emerson.  Boston:  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.  1833.    12mo.  pp.  168. 

Tiiis  woik  is  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  the  former,  by  the  same  aatbor. 

The  Key  is  more  simple  ;  the   UeaHing   Lessons  are  more  judiciously  selected; 

the  arrangement  is  improved,   and  it  is  more  practical.     Vve  observe  that  the  k 

in  publickf  froUck,  &c,  and   the  u  in  favour,  honour,  and  many  other  words  of 

this  class,  are  omiited ;  which,  alone,  will  recommend  it  to  many  teachers. 

A  Word  to  Teachers ;  or,  Two  Days  in  a  Primary  School.  By  Wm. 
A.  Alcott    Boston :  Allen  &  Ticknor.  1833.    18mo.  pp.  84. 

This  is  a  brief  but  sprightly  exhibition  of  simple  and  practical  methods  of 
instruction,  which  would  lie  oi  great  value  to  many  a  young  teacher,  and  mifbt, 
if  attended  to,  benefit  some  who  are  older. 
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Art  I.  —  Education  of  the  Poor. 

There  could  not  be  a  greater  solecism  in  political  econoniy  than 
universal  tuffragtj  with  limited  education^  —  and  yet,  this  is  the 
maxim  adopted  in  practice  by  our  own  country.  More  than  a  million 
of  free  white  children  in  the  United  States,  are  left  without  even  a 
common  school :  another  million  of  our  youth,  between  L5  and  20, 
find  DO  places  provided  for  their  instruction  beyond  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  which  they  may  have  acquired  ;*  and  a  large 
Eart  of  these  future  citizens,  have  no  meane  of  paying  for  education. 
low  are  these  alarming  defects  in  the  foundations  of  ourinstilutioii^ 
to  be  supplied  ?  \  ^B 

The  duty  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  poor,  is  imposed  by  the 
statute  book  of  the  christian,  upon  all  who  possess  the  means  ;  and 
enforced  by  the  conduct  of  his  great  example.  It  is  also  recognised 
by  the  civil  law  in  most  chrisiian  nations.  To  leave  them  to  sufier  ior 
want  of  food,  or  raiment,  or  shelter,  would  be  considered  a  cruehy,  of 
which  only  pagans  and  savages  are  capable.  But  are  these  their 
only  wants — or  their  most  pressing  necessities?  Is  it  a  duty  to 
satisfy  the  hnnger  of  the  body,  and  may  we  still  leave  the  mind  to 
starve,  for  want  of  its  appropriate  nourishment  ?  Are  we  bound  to 
supply  other  necessities,  and  not  to  give  them  so  much  instruction 
as  shall  open  to  them  those  sources  of  knowledge,  from  which  they 
may  learn  their  prcse^it  duties,  and  their  future  condition,  and  shall 
enable  them  to  understand  and  govern  their  own  passions  and 
appetites  ? 

*  See  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  III.  p.  861,  tDd  p.  404. 
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But  in  addition  to  all  the  obligations  of  duty,  the  whole  commu- 
nity have  a  direct  interest  in  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  sta- 
tistics of  poverty  and  crime,  abundantly  prove,  that  the  intemper- 
ance or  evil  habits,  which  were  the  Just  nepi  in  the  progress  of 
corruption,  may  be  traced  to  the  want  of  instruction,  in  two  thirds 
of  the  number  of  convicted  criminals. 

One  gentleman,  examined  before  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
stated,  that  in  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  juvenile  culprits, 
whose  cases  he  had  examined,  he  found  the  first  causes  to  be  the 
want  of  education  and  instruction.  Another  stated,  that  '  of  the 
children  he  had  visited  in  the  different  prisons,  he  had  found  about 
two  thirds  without  education  ;  and  that  as  to  those  who  had  been  to 
school,  it  was  found  they  had  not  attended  school  with  any  regu- 
larity, nor  been  enabled  to  read.' 

In  the  prisons  of  our  own  country  also,  most  of  the  criminals 
are  destitute  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  —  but  of  6ve  hundred 
and  fifty  convicts  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison  the  greater 
number  could  only  spell  out  the  words  of  a  book,  and  one  hun- 
dred were  ignorant  of  the  alphabet.  One  half  of  the  juvenile  of- 
fenders in  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  New  York,  were  unable  to 
read. 

We  are  by  no  means  of  the  opinion,  that  mere  knowledge  will 
preserve  the  morals  ;  for  some  of  the  most  learned  men  have  been 
among  the  most  corrupt,  and  some  of  the  most  accomplished  vil- 
lains, have  been  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge. 
Education  must  be  combined  with  instruction,  and  the  principle  of 
religious  responsibility  must  be  inculcated,  or  the  mere  knowledge 
of  letters  will   be  oi  little  avail.     Scotland,  which  was  formerly 

undated  witli  beggary,  has  been  entirely  freed  from   it  by  its 
arish  schools  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  these  schools  were  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  religion. 

The  opinion  of  almost  every  writer  on  political  economy,  even 
in  France,  is,  that  the  education,  both  intellectual  and  religious,  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  a  state.  It  is  ad- 
mirably observed  by  Sumner ;  *  Of  all  obstacles  to  improvement, 
ignorance  is  the  most  formidable,  because  the  only  sure  mode  of 
assisting  the  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  in  bettering  their  own 
condition.'  Colquhoun,  the  able  investigator  of  the  police  of 
London,  observes ;  '  In  my  opinion,  there  is  too  little  exertion  used 
in  preventing  the  propagation  and  growth  of  crimes,  and  too  much 
exertion  used  in  punishing  them  when  they  arrive  at  maturity.' 
Another  writer  remarks  ;  *  To  suffer  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
to  be  ill-educated,  and  then  to  punish  them  for  crimes  which  have 
originated  in  bad  habits,  has  too  much  the  appearance  of  creating 
delinquents)  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  death.' 
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The  question  for  the  state  to  settle  is,  whether  it  will  pay  a 
moderate  sum  for  the  instruction  of  its  citizens,  or  a  far  greater 
amount  in  money,  and  suflfering,  and  blood,  for  poverty  and  crime  ; 
whether  it  will  dry  up  the  sources  of  wretchedness  and  vice,  or 
whether  it  will  wait  for  the  accumulating  torrents  to  which  they  give 
rise. 

The  question  for  every  individual  is,  whether  be  shall  aim  at  the 
highest  degree  of  security  for  his  property  and  life,  by  educating 
every  individual  around  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  sustain 
himself,  and  be  furnished  with  the  knowledge  necessary  to  guide 
him  in  the  right  way,,  and  to  guard  him  from  seduction ;  or  whether 
bechooses  to  depend  upon  bars  and  bolts,  and  prisons  ;  and  to  pay  the 
judge,  and  the  sheriff,  and  the  executioners,  for  taking  care  of  his 
neighbors,  and  securing  his  own  safety,  rather  than  to  maintain  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  clergyman. 

But  in  the  United  States  this  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
whole  community,  is  increased  ten  fold.  In  other  countries,  the 
individual  will  suffer  by  the  vices  of  those  who  are  left  without 
education ;  but  he  b  protected  by  the  power  of  a  government 
composed  of  educated,  if  not  enlightened  men,  over  which  the 
poor  have  no  control.  Among  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  per- 
sons in  question,  die  mass  of  the  people,  are  his  rulen ;  they  de- 
cide who  shall  make,  and  who  shall  execute  the  laws  ;  they  direct 
the  formation,  and  management  of  the  institutions,  on  which  his 
liberty,  and  happiness,  and  life,  and  that  of  his  family  depend.  We 
have  often  presented  this  view  of  the  subject.  We  shall  not 
cease  to  urge  it,  until  we  can  see  some  evidence  that  it  is  admitted 
and  felt.  The  simple  question  is,  do  the  wealthy  or  well  educated 
prefer  to  be  nded  by  ignorance,  and  the  corruptions  which  follo\j^ 
jn  its  train,  rather  than  to  pay  the  expense  of  universal  educatiorJ^ 
Do  they  value  a  tithe  of  their  income  more  than  property  and  life  r 
Will  they  pay  large  sums  in  order  to  gain  some  indemnity  for  their 
property  when  destroyed  by  fire,  and  will  they   give  nothing,  or 

Sjive  scantily,  to  insure  not  their  houses  only,  but  their  families, 
rom  the  inroads  of  corruption,  and  the  ravages  of  crime  ? 

But  these  are  not  the  only  inducements  to  the  education  of  the 
poor.  It  is  on  the  poor  that  the  rich  depend  for  their  comfort. 
They  rely  on  them  as  mechanics,  and  laborers,  and  domestics,  to 
supply  them  with  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  on 
their  intelligence,  and  faithfulness,  and  skill,  their  earthly  enjoy- 
ments depend  more  than  on  any  other  cause.  The  ignorant,  and  un- 
faithful mechanic  will  render  their  house,  and  furniture,  and  clothing, 
useless,  or  inconvenient.  The  ignorant  or  dishonest  laborer  will 
destroy  or  injure  their  property ;  and  the  domestic,  who  lacks  intel- 
ligence or  fidelity,  may  render  their  food  poisonous,  or  their  rooms 
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unhealthy ;    and   by  perpetual  negligence  or   wickedness,   may 
render  them  uncomfortable  every  hour  in  the  day. 

These  are  arguments  applicable  to  every  man  in  the  community; 
and  they  have  a  force,  which  nothing  but  prejudice  can  resist, 
and  nothing  but  ignorance  and  apathy  can  avoid.  But  there  are 
others  which  make  a  still  more  powerful  appeal  to  those  who  feel 
any  personal  interest  in  the  rising  generation,  either  as  parents,  or 
relatives,  or  friends,  or  merely  as  patriots  and  philanthropists.  We 
have  urged  upon  our  readers,  perhaps  to  weariness,  that  educatkm 
is  not  confined  to  the  school-room,  or  the  college  —  nay,  that  it 
is  chiefly  given  in  the  family,  and  in  the  play-ground,  and  the 
street,  by  the  unceasing  influence  of  surrounding  objects,  and 
events,  and  persons.  '  Facilis  descensus'  is  a  maxim  too  well  es- 
tablished to  need  a  comment.  The  basest,  and  most  ignorant  in- 
dividual may  excite  an  evil  passion  or  propensity,  or  implant  an 
evil  hahit  or  principle,  which  the  wisest  and  most  faithful  parent 
cannot  eradicate  with  years  of  labor.  How  often  are  the  errors  of 
youth,  and  the  vices  of  manhood,  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
an  unfaithful  or  ignorant  domestic,  or  a  corrupt  companion,  or  a 
debased  inhabitant  of  the  streets  !  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  every 
family,  that  the  houses  of  their  neighbors  should  be  kept  free  from 
infectious  disease ;  and  is  it  not  still  more  important,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  more  infectious  and  fatal  influence  of  moral  pollu- 
tion ?  Shall  there  be  liberal  contributions  for  the  vaccination  of 
every  poor  child,  to  preserve  others  from  a  single  disease ;  and 
shall  there  be  no  liberality  in  providing  that  education  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  him  from  entire  corruption,  and  the  evils  which 
spread  like  a  pestilence  around  it  ?     With  the  suscoptible  child,  ev- 

«ything  he  meets  exerts  an  influence  on  his  character.  It  is  as 
iportant  to  him  who  values  the  character  of  his  children,  or  those 
of  his  friends,  that  all  around  them  should  be  educated,  as  it  is  to 
preserve  the  air  which  he  breathes  from  pestilence,  or  the  town  in 
which  he  lives  from  the  flames. 

Wiiat  friend  of  his  country  is  not  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
crime  among  us  ?  and  yet  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  while  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  is  spreading  so  rapidly  over  the  mass  of  our  peo- 
ple ?  Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  statesman,*  observed,  *  that 
m  the  course  of  fifty  years'  acquaintance  with  men  at  the  bar,  and 
on  the  bench,  in  one  of  the  New  England  States,  he  bad  never 
known  an  individual  who  could  not  read  and  write.  And  then, 
the  purity  of  New  England  was  proverbial.'  Its  people  are  still 
better  taught  than  in  any  other  section  of  our  country,  and  it  is 
still  comparatively  pure.  Where  is  crime  most  common,  and 
in  wliat  ratio  does  it  increase  ?     It  is  most  prevalent  where  there 

«  Oliver  EUiworth. 
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are  fewest  schools,  and  the  lowest  state  of  education — in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  there  are  13,000  children  who  do  not 
attend  schools  —  in  those  states  where  the  greatest  number  of  Eu- 
ropean emigrants  is  found  who  come  without  education.  What  is 
the  amount  of  this  ignorance  ? 

In  the  first  place,  agreeably  to  the  calculations  founded  upon 
the  census,  in  a  late  number  of  this  work,  we  have  had  an  ac- 
cession of  1,200,000  foreign  emigrants  in  the  last  ten  years;  and 
we  still  have  10,000  every  month,  roost  of  whom  come  to  us 
from  the  depths  of  ignorance,  and  from  the  scenes  of  the  greatest 
corruption  in  civilized  society.  In  Massachusetts,  one  sixth  of  the 
convicts  are  foreigners,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  about 
one  fifth.  And  in  a  nation,  where  quarantines  and  health  laws,  and 
lazarettos,  and  cholera  hospitals  are  deemed  so  necessary,  nothing 
is  done  to  disinfect  this  mass  of  corruption. 

But  not  satisfied  with  imported  ignorance  and  foreign  corruption, 
we  are  cultivating  it  as  a  dotnestic  production.  In  New  England 
itself,  so  reckless  are  the  guardians  of  our  schools  in  regard  to  their 
organization,  and  discipline,  and  the  character  of  teachers,  that 
large  numbers  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  community  re- 
gard them  as  direct  nurseries  of  evil,  and  refuse  to  commit  their 
children  to  them,  even  to  save  the  tax  which  they  pay  for  them.  In 
New  York,  this  is  not  only  true,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
from  50,000  to  80,000  children  are  destitute  of  all  instruction,  be- 
sides the  flood  of  adult  foreigners  which  inundate  this  state.  In 
New  Jersey  1 1 ,000  adults  were  found  unable  to  read  and  write, 
and  in  Pennsylvania  only  150,000  children,  out  of  480,000,  re- 
ceive any  instruction.  If  we  examine  the  records  of  our  prisons, 
we  find  that  Connecticut  has  one  convict  in  6,662  inhabitants,  and 
Massachusetts  one  in  5,558,  New  York  one  in  5,532,  and  PenA 
sylvania  one  in  3,968,  thus  exiiibiting  a  correspondence  between 
the  state  of  education  and  crime.  In  Connecticut  one  in  thirteen 
of  the  convicts  is  a  foreigner ;  in  Massachusetts  one  in  six ;  in 
Pennsylvania  one  in  five  and  a  half;  and  in  New  York  one  in  four 
and  a  half  of  all  the  convicts  are  from  foreign  countries.  When 
we  go  west  and  south  of  these  states,  we  find  1,400,000  white 
children,  (in  addition  to  the  mass  of  colored  persons  who  are  wholly 
untaught,  and  have  no  motive  but  fear  to  restrain  their  evil  passions,) 
who  are  destitute  of  instruction,  and  growing  up  to  a  great  ex- 
tent like  the  beasts  of  the  field  ;  trained  indeed,  to  certain  habits, 
but  utterly  untaught  and  incapable  of  self-government.  The  num- 
ber of  these  ignorant  children  is  increasing,  at  the  rate  of  200  daily. 
Is  it  wonderful  that  crime  should  increase  ?  If  our  republican 
c;overnment  is  based  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  peo- 
ple, can  it  subsist  without  a  great,  and  radical,  and  speedy  change  ? 

VOL.    III.  NO.    XI.  4k}t 
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In  previous  articles  on  the  population  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  only  presented  the  various  classes  of  our  white  inhabitants, 
according  to  age,  as  the  subjects  or  agents  in  education.  But  there 
is  a  lars;e  and  unfortunate  portion  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  our 
country,  of  another  color,  but  equally  in  need  of  education,  as  ra- 
tional and  immortal  beings.  They  are,  indeed,  excluded  from  all 
share  in  our  government,  and  are  never  called  to  act  as  electors; 
but  our  security  and  comfort  as  citizens  depend  in  no  small  degree 
upon  their  character.  To  suppose  that  they  are  not  debased  and 
brutalized  by  ignorance,  and  thus  rendered  more  capable  of  crime, 
and  less  susceptible  of  moral  influence,  as  well  as  others,  would 
be  absurd.  To  deny  that  they  are  capable  of  being  improved, 
of  being  brought  under  the  influence  of  conscience  and  religion, 
would  he  to  contradict  daily  experience  in  our  own  country,  and  in 
the  recent  colony  of  Liberia.  Knowledge,  combined  with  religion, 
will  make  better  servants  if  they  are  in  servitude,  better  laborers 
if  they  are  free,  and  better  neighbors  if  they  are  independent.* 

The  following  table  presents  a  view  of  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
our  population,  and  of  those  under  ten,  the  only  age  corresponding 
to  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  white  population.  The  non-slave 
holding  states,  in  which  there  is  only  a  small  remnant  of  slaves,  are 
arranged  together  in  the  first  division  of  the  table,  and  those  in  which 
the  nun)ber  is  still  great,  occupy  the  second  division. 

*  The  followinf^  extract,  from  the  Charienton  Observer,  wHl  ahow  the  extent 
and  evils  of  ignorance,  among  the  slaves  of  Georgia. 

*  Thpy  believe  in  second-sifl^ht,  in  charms  and  visions,  and  voices  and  dreams, 
6lc.  Designing  men,  men  who  wish  to  eain  an  ascendancy  over  them,  avail 
themselves  of  their  ignorance  and  superstition.  This  was  the  coarse  pursued  by 
Denmark  Vesey,  in  Charleston,  by  Nat  Turner  In  Virginia,  and  others  within  our 

^^w ledge  on  a  smaller  scale.  They  begin  by  giving  out  themselves  to  the  peo- 
^^  as  great  ones  in  the  earth.  Their  pretensions  to  courage,  to  diviDe  protec* 
tion,  to  the  exercise  of  peculiar  power  in  consummating  their  own  plans,  or  the 
plans  of  others  ;  to  invulnerability,  &c,  are  boldly  insisted  on ;  and,  of  course, 
without  any  regard  to  truth,  wherever  facts  are  appealed  to  for  confinnatioii. 
Then  they  avail  themselves  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  poor  people, 
and  thus  ht  them  for  their  own  purposes.  They  proceed  to  predict  events,  or  to 
see  visions  and  dream  dreams,  or  to  give  out  charms  of  various  Iqnds  and  for  va- 
rious purposes ;  some  charms  that  buried  in  the  path,  or  under  the  door  of  an 
enemy,  will  exert  a  fatal  influence  over  him;  some  that  will  enable  the  possessor 
to  make  free  use  of  any  part  of  his  owner's  property  without  detection,  and  otfa- 
era  which  will  remove  sickness  or  the  meditated  revenge  of  enemies,  or  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  preserve  the  person  invulnerable.  The  charms  are  for  any 
and  dll  uses.  They  that  make  them  know  that  they  are  as  good  for  one  use  as 
for  another.  And  then  the  compoiition  of  these  charms  is  dngular.  A  bunch 
of  ne8:roor  animal  hair,  or  wool,  crooked  sticks,  glass  of  bottles,  rusty  nails,  roots, 
&c,  &c,  prepared  in  size  and  quality  and  with  various  incantations,  suitable  to 
persons  and  circumstances.  One  or  two  eoineidences  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  pretensions  of  one  of  these  deliverers,  or  prophets,  or  conjurers,  or  preachers, 
or  doctors ;  for  they  go  by  different  names.  And  the  consequence  b,  they  are 
feared.  Their  power  is  dreaded,  and  a  threeU  is  sufficient  to  produce  trembling 
and  obedience.* 
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It  appears  that  the  whole  number  in  the  United  Slates  is  3,273,- 
559.  Of  these,  only  l-lO.QSg  are  found  in  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  the  southern  line  of  Pennsylvania,  of  whom  -J8,576,  or  about 
one  fourth,  are  below  ten  years  of  age.  This  proportion  Is  some- 
what less  than  in  the  white  population  of  the  same  states,  except  in 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  ;  hut  corresponds  to  the- rate  of  increase 
in  the  white  inhabitants  of  tlie  thickly  settled  states.  The  usual 
proportion  between  five  and  fifteen  is  one  seventh  less  than  the  num- 
ber under  ten  ysars  of  age  in  the  same  states,  leaving  32,000  of 
an  age  proper  for  common  schools.  Of  the  whole  number  of  col- 
ored persons,  32,558  are  found  in  tbe  cities  of  Boston,  Providence, 
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New- York  and  Philadelphia,  including  the  county  of  Philadelphia ; 
and  about  6,000  of  the  children  we  have  named. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  excellent  schools  for  colored  per- 
sons in  these  cities,  but  we  fear  the  provision  is  far  from  being  ad- 
equate. In  reference  to  the  remaining  26,000,  we  think  there  is 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  good  instruction  given,  except 
in  some  of  the  large  towns,  and  a  few  of  the  more  liberal  country 
districts.  In  regard  to  the  adult  population,  no  one  is  ignorant 
that  they  are  far  from  being  instructed  as  they  should  be  ;  and 
yet  we  find,  here  and  there,  only  an  insulated  effort  for  their  ben- 
efit. 

The  effects  of  this  neglect  and  of  the  consequent  ignorance  of  tbis 
part  of  our  population,  are  striking.  In  Massachusetts,  only  one 
seventyfourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored  ;  and  yet  one  sixth 
of  the  whole  number  of  the  convicts  are  from  this  class !  In  Con- 
necticut one  thirtyfourth  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored,  and  one 
third  of  the  criminals.  The  same  proportion  exists  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  New  York,  one  thirtyfifth  of  the  inhabitants  are  colored, 
and  one  fourth  of  the  criminals.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  firom 
eight  to  twelve  times  as  many  criminals  amon^^  tbis  neglected 
class,  as  among  the  better  instructed  portions  of  the  community. 

In  the  remaining  states  of  the  Union,  excluding  the  territories, 
we  find  2,131,670  colored  persons,  of  whom  749,234,  or  more 
than  one  third,  are  under  ten  years  of  age.  Among  these  are  only 
56,733  who  are  free.  In  most  of  these  states,  the  number  be- 
tween five  and  fifteen,  is  one  fourth  less  than  those  under  ten.  On 
this  ground  the  number  of  children  capable  of  instruction,  and  who 
are  not  capable  of  laboring  during  the  whole  day,  amounts  to  more 
than  561,926,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  colored  population.  For 
^tliis  mass  of  human  beings,  whose  character  afiects  so  materially 
the  comfort  and  prospects  of  the  white  population  of  these  states, 
there  are  no  means  of  instruction,  either  intellectual,  moral,  or  re- 
ligious, except  in  a  few  insulated  spots  ;  and  it  is  thought  in  many 
states  indispensable,  to  withhold  the  very  key  of  knowledge,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  more  dreadful  evils.  The  adult  population  are 
provided  to  a  limited  extent  with  public  religious  instruction  ;  but 
there  is  still  a  large  number  of  the  slave  holders  who  deem  even 
this  unsafe ;  and  there  is  a  sad  deficiency  of  teachers  competent 
and  disposed  for  this  important,  but  self-denying  task,  even  weie 
the  door  widely  opened. 

That  it  is  no  less  criminal  than  dangerous  to  shut  out  an  immor- 
tal mind  irom  the  light  of  revelation  we  need  not  establish,  and  we 
know  no  parallel,  but  in  the  soul-murder  charged  by  the  German 
judges  on  tiiose  who  confined  Caspar  Hauser  in  his  ignorance. 
*We  do  not  canvass  the  subject  of  educating  this  part  of  our 
population  any  farther,  because  in  our  limits  we  could  not  do  it  jus- 
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tice,  and  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be  found  among  those  who  in 
the  ardor  of  their  zeal,  seem  to  us  to  *  do  evil  that  good  may  come.' 
We  know  of  no  adequate  means,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  meet  the  claims  of  the  master  and  the  slave,  to  reconcile  the 
views  of  philanthropy,  with  the  injunctions  of  law,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sunday  Schools.  We  rejoice  that  this  subject  is  taken 
up  by  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and  we  trust  the  North  and  the 
South  will  unite  in  one  series  of  efforts  to  bring  the  slave  under  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  a  Master  in  heaven,  whose  eyes  are  in 
every  place,  and  whose  power  can  neither  be  resisted  or  escaped ; 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  blessings  of  freedom  at  as  early  a  pe- 
riod as  it  can  safely  be  bestowed. 

A  lai^e  body  of  the  people  of  the  North,  unite  with  us  in  sym- 
pathizing with  our  brethren  of  the  South,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  the  hazards  and  the 
difficulties  which  obstruct  the  removal  of  this  evil ;  and  while  we 
thus  see  them  in  the  perilous  strait  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
we  can  discover  no  adequate  source  of  wisdom  and  success,  but  from 
above.  But  in  sympathizing  with  others,  it  becomes  us  to  look  at 
home.  What  is  it,  that  constitutes  the  great  evil  and  danger  of  slavery 
to  our  country  ?  It  is,  that  a  mass  of  human  passions  is  under  the 
direction  of  ignorance,  and  without  the  restraint  of  cultivation  or 
principle.  And  are  we  not  preparing  a  set  of  white  slaves  at  the 
North,  by  our  neglect  of  foreign  emigrants,  and  native  children, 
and  by  the  too  early  and  constant  confinement  of  multitudes  in  our 
manufactories,  who  will  be  as  ignorant  and  corrupt  as  those  of  a 
different  color  ?  The  only  difference  will  be,  that  those  of  the 
South  are  in  bonds  ;  these  will  be  at  liberty,  and  they  will  have  the 
power  to  be  our  masters.  ^ 

If  then,  we  wish  to  see  clearly  to  cast  the  beam  out  of  our 
brothers'  eye,  let  us  endeavor,  if  we  allow  no  more,  to  cast  the 
mote  out  of  our  own.  Let  us  remember  also  this  vast  difference 
between  the  North  and  the  South.  With  them,  this  mass  of  igno- 
rance was  like  some  ruined  barony  in  Europe,  an  entailed  inheri- 
tance, which  has  been  already  somewhat  improved ;  but  we 
received  from  our  fathers,  the  rich  inheritance  of  a  well-educated 
people,  and  an  excellent  system  of  institutions,  which  are  declin- 
mg,  and  going  to  decay,  by  the  criminal  negligence  of  their  descen- 
dants. 

But  the  appeal  may  be  made  to  our  hopes  as  a  nation,  as  well 
as  to  our  fears,  on  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  a  nation's  capital,  consists  in  the  intellectual  power 
of  its  citizens ;  and  no  portion  of  it  ought  to  be  husbanded  or 
nursed  with  so  much  care.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  great  value 
to  mere  material  productions,  and  to  the  very  soil.  How  much 
of  the  value  of  cotton  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Whitney  ;  and  our 
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very  rivers  owe  half  their  present  usefulness,  as  the  highways  of 
the  nation,  to  the  invention  of  Fulton.  How  much  of  our  country's 
happiness  and  safety  do  we  not  owe,  to  those  children  of  pover- 
ty —  Franklin  and  Sherman  !  What  folly  then  to  neglect  that 
class  of  society  which  produces  such  men,  and  this  not  less  fre- 
quently than  the  ranks  of  wealth  and  ereatness !  It  will  not  be 
enough  to  search  for  and  select  such  subjects ;  for  those  reflective 
faculties  which  give  the  greatest  men  their  distinction  are  not  de- 
veloped in  early  life :  and  yet,  they  are  always  imperfect  in  their 
operation,  if  they  are  not  early  supplied  with  materials  for  thought. 

But  if  we  leave  such  men  out  of  view,  the  increase  of  intel- 
lectual \)ovfer  in  the  mass  of  those  who  are  to  contribute  to  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  a  nation  is  not  less  important.  Nay,  it  is  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  give  to  the  most  powerful  minds,  the  proper 
sphere  of  action,  the  materials  on  which  their  force  may  be  exerted, 
the  instruments  by  which  their  plans  may  be  executed. 

To  the  persuasions  of  fear  and  hope,  we  must  add  the  demands 
of  duty.  If  there  is  any  correspondence  between  duties  and  rights 
—  any  reciprocity  in  obligations — a  Republican  Government  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  every  citizen.  How  else 
can  he  be  prepared  to  understand  its  laws,  and  perform  the  high 
duties  they  impose  ?  To  attempt  to  illustrate  so  obvious  a  truth, 
would  only  help  us  to  forget  the  intuitive  evidence  on  which  it  rests. 

In  whatever  liglit,  then,  we  view  the  subject,  the  Education 
of  the  Poor^  is  a  high  and  holy  duty.  Justice  demands  it ;  self- 
interest  urges  it  upon  the  whole  community,  and  upon  every 
individual ;  and  crime,  and  misrule,  and  national  ruin,  are  the 
penalties,  which  Providence  has  aflSxed  to  its  neglect. 


Art  II.  —  On  the  Ends  to  be  Aimed  at  in  a  Course  or 

Education. 

Bt  W1L1.IAM  K.  Weeks. 

[It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  revert  to  firstprinciples — to  the  very  elements  of 
one  subject.  The  following  essay  developes  thene  principles  in  the  most  siniple 
manner,  and  presents  truths  which  are  so  familiar  as  to  be  almost  forgotten.  The 
neglect  of  them  is  the  source  of  half  the  errors  of  our  schools.] 

The  great  object  of  education  is  a  preparation  for  usefulness. 
To  acquire  the  greatest  ability  to  do  good,  attention  must  be  paid 
to  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  We  must  be  good  our- 
selves, if  we  would  do  much  good  to  others.  We  must^  acquire 
knowledge,  and  know  how  to  use  it  for  practical  purposes.  And 
in  order  to  preserve  the  mind  in  a  beallhuil  and  vigorous  state,  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  animal  system  must  be  preserved  also.    It 
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IS  not  my  intention  to  discuss  all  these  points  in  order ;  it  would 
occupy  too  much  time.  I  purpose  only  to  remark  upon  some  of 
the  principal  ends  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at,  in  a  course  of  in- 
tellectual education.  Whether  that  course  shall  be  more  or  less 
extended ;  or  whether  it  shall  be  pursued  in  common  schools,  or 
in  seminaries  of  a  higher  order.  I  conclude  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  following  ends  should  be  aimed  at,  in  every  case  : 

1.  That  we  should  learn  to  think.  This  is  so  obvious  that  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  it ;  and  yet,  it  is  so  much 
neglected,  that  it  seems  in  many  cases,  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  both  teachers  and  learners.  How  else  is  it  to  be  account- 
ed for,  that  teachers  have  so  generally  been  satisfied,  when  their 
pupils  have  recited  according  to  the  hooky  and  have  so  seldom  ask- 
ed for  the  reasons  9  And  how  else  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
so  many  pupils,  who  have  passed  for  bright  scholars,  and  can  re- 
peat fluently  all  that  their  authors  say,  are  struck  so  dumb,  and 
look  so  blank,  when  you  ask  them  to  tell  *  the  why  T  To  be  able 
to  take  up  a  subject  presented  for  our  consideration,  and,  by  inde- 
pendent investigation,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result,  without  refer- 
ence to  books  or  rules,  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  attainment. 
And  if  it  cannot  be  reached  in  relation  to  all  subjects,  it  can  be  in 
relation  to  some.  And  a  man  is  but  poorly  qualified  for  the  busi- 
ness in  which  he  engages,  who  is  not  able  to  do  it,  in  all  the  cases 
of  common  occurrence ^  in  that  particular  employment,  it  is  of 
great  importance,  also,  that  we  learn  to  think  with  accuracy.  For, 
of  what  avail  is  it,  if  we  go  through  an  investigation,  and  arrive  at 
a  conclusion,  if  that  conclusion  proves  erroneous  ?  All  action, 
founded  upon  such  a  conclusion,  must  he  erroneous  also  ;  and  either 
be  of  no  avail,  or  positively  injurious.  Q^uickness  of  thought  is« 
also  of  great  importance.  For,  successful  action  often  depends 
upon  the  present  moment.  If  the  operations  of  our  minds  are 
slow,  the  favorable  n)oment  will  often  be  past ;  and  our  correct 
conclusions  will  come,  only  to  fill  us  with  unavailing  regret,  when 
they  are  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  Which  of  us  cannot  recollect 
very  many  occasions,  when  a  greater  quickness  of  thought  might 
have  secured  good  which  is  lost,  or  prevented  evil  which  has 
come,  because  our  minds  were  too  tardy  in  their  operations?  We 
need  also  to  learn  to  think  closely,  and  with  fixed  and  continued 
attention.  No  considerable  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  can  be 
acquired  without  this.  The  mind  that  is  capable  of  but  a  momen- 
tary attention  to  a  subject,  and  is  easily  diverted  by  every  trifle, 
must  be  incapable  of  going  through  with  any  labored  investigation, 
and  be  liable  to  perpetual  mistakes  in  the  conclusions  it  forms. 

2.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  learn  to  think,  but  to  learn  to  ob- 
tain materials  for  thought.  Those  materials,  indeed,  lie  around  us 
in  great  abundance.    The  ground  we  tread  on,  the  air  we  breathe 
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the  heaven  above  us  ;  every  herb,  and  every  stone,  and  every  tree ; 
every  fowl  that  flies  in  the  air,  every  fish  that  swims  in  the  waters, 
every  beast  that  roams  the  forest,  and  every  creeping  thing,  that 
creeps  upon  the  earth,  is  rich  in  materials  for  thought.  Man,  with 
a  body  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  a  mind  capable  of  el- 
evated attainments  and  noble  actions ;  all  nature,  indeed,  is  full  of 
these  materials.  But  these  things  lie  unnoticed  and  neglected  by 
those  who  have  not  learned  to  think.  To  a  child,  indeed,  they 
are  objects  of  interest,  and  awaken  inquiry.  But  where  there  is 
none  to  direct  his  investigations,  and  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and 
be  is  put  off  with  an  answer  which  forbids  inquiry  ;  where  he  is 
told  that  his  questions  are  foolish,  or  that  what  be  asks  cannot  be 
known,  his  mmd  sinks  down  into  a  stupid  inanity,  or  employs  itself 
with  empty  trifles,  or  in  seeking  animal  gratifications  which  stupify 
it  still  more.  Till,  at  length,  those  objects  around  him,  which 
are  so  wonderful  in  themselves,  so  interesting  in  their  rela- 
tions, and  so  well  adapted  to  furnish  pleasant  and  profitable 
employment  to  an  intelligent  mind,  come  to  be  regarded  with  tottl 
indiflTerence  ;  and  seem  to  attract  as  little  attention  from  him,  is 
they  do  from  the  ox  he  drives,  or  the  horse  he  rides.  Now,  one 
end  which  should  be  kept  *m  view,  in  every  course  of  educatioo, 
is,  to  awaken  attention,  and  direct  it  to  its  proper  objects  ;  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  take  notice  of  what  he  sees,  and  search  after  the  ret* 
son  why;  to  collect  facts,  an  1  put  them  together,  and  trace  their 
consequences.  He  should  be  taught  to  observe  everything  around 
him,  and  everything  within  him  ;  and  be  encouraged  to  hope,  that, 
if  he  should  not  be  able  to  know  all  he  might  desire  to  know,  in 
relation  to  everything  he  sees,  he  may  hope  to  be  able  so  far  to 
explore  the  field  of  science,  as  to  furnish  himself  with  abundance 
of  delightful  employment,  and  acquire  treasures  of  useful  knowl- 
edge far  surpassing  in  value  the  wealth  of  the  Indies. 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  learn  to  commvnicate  our  thoughts  to  each 
other  by  speaking,  writing,  and  reading.  To  know  the  meaning 
of  words,  their  orthography  and  true  pronunciation,  and  their  ar- 
rangement in  sentences,  so  as  to  express  our  ideas  with  clearness, 
strength  and  harmony,  and  have  a  clear  perception  of  the  meaning 
of  others,  so  as  to  be  able  to  read  their  composition  with  propriety, 
are  very  desirable  attainments.  And  though  some  knowledge  of 
reading,  speaking  and  composing,  is  very  common,  yet  a  good 
knowledge  of  them  is  rare.  Of  what  use  will  it  be  to  others  that 
we  have  learned  to  think,  if  we  know  not  how  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  ?  And  how  can  we  communicate  them  to  others,  unless 
we  know  what  language  will  be  intelligible  to  them  ?  A  chaste 
and  manly  style  is  that  which  suits  a  train  of  solid  and  useful 
thought.  High  sounding  expre!(sions  and  tawdry  ornaments  are 
better  suited  to  disguise  the  want  of  thought,  and  to  amuse  those 
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who  are  delighted  with  nothing  but  noise.  But  if  we  have  any- 
thing to  communicate  adapted  to  do  good  to  ourselves  or  others, 
we  shall  wish  to  make  our  sentiments  accurately  understood  and 
deeply  felt,  by  those  we  address.  Learning  to  think,  is  indeed  the 
first  step  towards  learning  to  compose.  For  if  we  have  solid  and 
useful  thoughts,  there  will  be  little  difiBculty  in  giving  them  utter- 
ance. Yet  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  mode 
of  communicating  the  same  ideas.  And  a  tolerable  acquaintanc 
with  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  the  rules  of  composition  and 
criticism,  will  give  its  possessor  great  advantage,  in  this  respect, 
over  one  who  is  ignorant  of  them. 

4.  It  is  important  to  acquire  habits  of  patient  and  persevering 
application.  Few  things,  of  any  importance,  are  accomplished  by 
a  single  eflTort,  however  great  or  well  directed.  But  small  powers 
continually  exerted,  for  a  length  of  time,  have  accomplished  won- 
ders. What  impression  can  a  single  drop  of  water  make  upon 
stone  ?  Yet  a  continual  dropping,  will,  in  time,  wear  away  the  hard- 
est marble.  What  is  called  genius,  may,  indeed,  like  the  electric 
fluid,  dazzle  by  its  sudden  coruscations.  But,  as  the  steady  light  of 
the  smallest  taper  is  better  for  all  useful  purposes  than  the  fitful 
glare  of  the  lightning,  so  the  steady  application  and  untiring  assidu- 
ity of  small  talents  will  accomplish  more,  in  the  end,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world,  than  all  that  was  ever  accomplished  by  the  occa- 
sional efforts  of  the  greatest  geniuses.  Besides,  if  genius  were  suf- 
ficient, without  application,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  not  gen- 
iuses. And  it  is  the  great  mass  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  sys- 
tems of  education.  How  often  does  the  impatient  pupil  say  he  can- 
not do  it,  when  but  a  small  effort  is  requisite  ?  And  how  deep  an 
injury  he  sustains,  if  he  is  suffered,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  his 
work  in  despair ;  or  if,  on  the  other,  his  teacher  performs  it  for 
bim  ?  Let  him  trt/ ;  and  if  he  fails  once,  let  him  try  again.  Give 
bim  help  enough  to  prevent  total  discouragement,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  supersede  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers.  Would  you  teach 
your  child  to  swim,  you  must  throw  him  into  water  beyond  his 
depth.  But  you  must  not  leave  him  to  sink,  nor  yet  carry  him 
along  the  surface  with  your  own  hand.  You  must  give  him  just 
enough  assistance  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  let  his  own 
efibrts  perform  the  rest.  Habits  of  patient  and  persevering  applica- 
tion are  necessary  to  success  in  any  kind  of  useful  employment,  as 
well  as  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ;  and  one  great  end  to  be 
aimed  at,  should  ever  be,  to  fonn  these  habits,  and  to  train  the  pu- 
pil so  that  he  shall  never  be  discouraged  while  a  useful  object  is  in 
view,  and  a  single  effort  can  be  made. 

We  have,  then,  these  ends  to  be  aimed  at,  in  every  course  of 
education,  to  learn  to  think; — to  learn  tofindnuUerialsfor  thought; 
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to  learn  to  express  our  thous;hts ;  —  and  to  acquire  habits  of  po 
tieni  and  persevering,  application.  These  points  being  settled,  they 
afford  lis  some  conclusions  of  great  practical  importance. 

By  reference  to  these  principles,  we  can  judge  of  the  company 
live  merit  of  different  systems  of  education.  That  is  the  best  sys- 
tem which  is  best  adapted  to  secure  these  ends.  Children  must  be 
taught  to  think.  And  how  is  this  end  to  be  attained  ?  Not  by  re- 
peating, parrot  like,  the  words  of  their  booksy  without  ever  inquir- 
ing what  they  mean.  Not  by  reciting  from  ntemory  rules  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and  being  praised  for  the  accuracy  of  thenr 
recollection,  while  they  know  not  how  to  apply  in  practice  a  single 

f>rinciple.  Not  by  loading  \he  mind  with  a  confused  mass  of  facts, 
ike  articles  of  lumber  piled  up  in  a  ware  room,  without  any  order. 
Not  by  leading  the  pupil  through  a  set  of  mechanical  operatbos, 
which  deceive  him  with  correct  results ;  hut  in  obtaining  wbich,  rea- 
son has  had  as  little  to  do,  as  it  has  in  the  movements  of  a  steam- 
engine,  or  the  operations  of  a  power  loom.  They  must  be  taught 
to  reason  on  every  subject,  and  never  to  be  satisfied  till  they  know 
Vfhy  any  assertion  is  made,  or  any  conclusion  adopted.  They  must 
begin  with  principles  which  are  perfectly  intelligible,  and  never  ad- 
vance a  single  step,  till  they  see  firm  ground  to  set  their  feet  on. 
Why  are  there  so  few  good  rcHders  ?  Because  children  are  taught 
to  pronounce  words,  without  any  knowledge  of  their  meaning.  If 
they  were  taught  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  every  word,  end  were 
required  to  read  just  as  they  would  express  themselves  in  animated 
conversation,  we  should  not  hear  them  read  with  so  much  monoto- 
ny, with  such  measured  cadence,  with  such  a  drawling,  lifeless 
sing-song.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  suitable  book  for  young  begin- 
ners ;  one  that  united  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter,  with  sufficient 
plainness  and  simplicity  of  style.  Some  friend  of  little  children 
ought  to  make  such  a  one.  Why  is  it  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  young  |>eople,  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen, are  so  poorly  qualified  to  keep  accounts,  or  perform  the  most 
common  arithmetical  calculations  ?  There  must  be  an  error  in  the 
mode  of  their  instruction.  They  are  suffered  to  '  cypher  through 
the  book^^  as  they  term  it,  and  to  think  they  know  it  all,  when, 
perhaps,  they  have  seldom  been  asked  the  reason  for  a  single  opera- 
tion. Wliat  wonder  is  it  then,  if,  when  a  real  business  transaction 
is  presented,  they  know  not  where  to  begin,  or  what  to  do  ?  There 
must  be  a  reform  in  these  things.  Children  must  be  taught  to  un- 
derstand what  they  study.  They  must  learn  to  thimJc,  I  would 
not  make  them  so  exclusively  intellectual,  as  to  be  like  the  mathe- 
matician, who  on  reading  the  immortal  work  of  Milton,  asked, 
*  what  does  all  this  provt  V  as  if  there  could  be  nothing  to  ad- 
mire, because  it  was  not  mathemetical  demonstration.     But  I  would 
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not  have  tbera  imbibe  the  notion  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing 
as  correct  taste  without  thought,  or  a  capacity  to  relish  the  beau- 
ties of  such  a  writer,  without  drinking  largely  at  the  fountains  of 
useful  knowledge. 

The  same  principles  will  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  of  the 
qualiBcations  which  are  necessary  for  a  teacher.  He  must  have 
learned  to  think.  If  he  has  not  learned  to  think  himself,  how  can 
he  teach  others  to  think  i  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  has  a  mechan- 
ical acquaintance  with  the  books  he  is  expected  to  teach.  He  must 
understand  them.  And  he  must  understand  the  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  knows  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
by  rote,  and  can  perform  the  operations  which  they  direct ;  he  should 
be  able  to  explain  ti^Ay  such  directions  are  given,  and  to  lead  his 
pupils  to  discover,  from  the  nature  of  the  question  proposed,  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  solve  it.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  can  make 
himself  intelligible  to  those  who  already  understand  the  subject, 
but  that  he  should  know  how  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
capacity  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  it.  Some  teachers 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  steps  by  which  their  own  knowledge 
was  acquired,  and  to  be  incapable  of  helping  young  learners  over 
the  same  difficulties,  to  surmount  which  they  once  needed  help 
from  others.  The  ability  to  teach  a  child  how  to  think,  is  a  rare 
attainment :  and  requires  much  knowledge  of  tlie  human  mind,  and 
much  practical  acquaintance  with  the  gradual  development  of  the 
infantile  faculties.  It  requires  a  patience  which  nothing  can  wear 
out,  an  evenness  and  mildness  of  temper  which  nothing  can  disturb, 
and  a  desire  to  do  eood  which  no  discouragements  can  repress. 
Perfection  cannot,  mdeed,  be  expected  ;  but  these  qualiGcations 
must  exist,  in  some  good  degree,  in  every  individual  who  is  fit  to 
be  a  teacher. 

We  may  also  perceive  the  importance  of  proceeding  with  a  due  de- 
gree of  slowness y  in  every  branch  of  study.  Sufficient  time  should 
be  taken  to  learn  accurately  what  is  attempted  to  be  learned  at  all. 
Pupils  are  usually  impatient  to  get  forward  ;  and  many  parents  are 
equally  impatient  to  have  them.  And  the  success  of  the  teacher 
is  too  often  estimated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he  advances  his 
pupils.  But  it  is  not  the  extent  of  the  surface  which  is  skimmed 
over,  that  makes  a  scholar.  He  must  learn  to  think,  —  to  think  close- 
ly, and  accurately;  and  acquire  the  habit  of  thorough  investigation. 
But  the  importance  of  this  is  too  little  regarded.  It  is  thought 
that  the  pupil  must  advance  rapidly,  or  he  is  learning  nothing.  In 
his  hurry  to  get  forward,  he  cannot  stop  to  think.  And  when  he 
makes  mistakes,  he  cannot  stop  to  correct  them.  And  thus  habits 
of  inaccuracy  are  contracted,  which  often  cleave  to  him  through 
life,  to  his  incalculable  injury.    The  public  mind  needs  to  be  in- 
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formed  on  this  point.  Parents  need  to  be  reminded  that  habits  of 
accuracy  are  of  far  more  importance  than  rapid  progress.  And  in- 
deed, that  real  progress  towards  the  great  end  of  education,  cannot 
be  made  any  farther  than  such  habits  are  acquired.  Particular 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  teachers  who  will  make 
their  pupils  go  slow,  rather  than  to  those  who  will  make  them  ad- 
vance rapidly.  And  the  combined  influence  of  parents  and 
teachers,  aided  by  public  sentiment,  should  be  efiectually  exerted 
to  convince  learners  of  the  necessity  of  taking  time  to  be  exactly 
right  in  everything ;  that  even  little  things  cannot  be  safely  neg- 
lected, because  the  great  sum  of  life  is  made  up  of  little  things  ;  and 
that  the  habitual  neglect  of  these  will  infallibly  lead  to  the  neglect 
of  the  greatest  things  ;  and  that  unless  they  can  be  made  to  feel  the 
importance  of  entire  accuracy,  the  great  ends  of  education  will 
fail  of  being  attained. 

If  the  views  here  expressed  are  correct,  Ht  is  evident  where  the 
work  of  reformation  needs  to  begm.  We  complain  that  our  youth  are 
growing  up  vain,  and  thoughtless,  and  superficial,  fond  of  dissipation, 
bold  and  forward,  and  self  sufficient,  and  impatient  of  parental  re- 
straint. We  complain  that  they  have  no  taste  for  what  is  useful,  but 
a  strong  passion  lor  show  ;  that  home  is  irksome  to  them,  and  the 
most  necessary  employments  of  life  disgusting  ;  that  the  tendency 
of  the  best  education  we  can  give  them  is  to  make  them  feel  above 
the  most  useful  occupations.  But  we  should  cease  our  complaints. 
It  is  we  that  have  done  it.  We  have  trained  them  for  this,  and  can 
expect  nothing  else.  The  error  has  begun  in  their  infancy.  In- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  fix  their  attention  upon  any  object  that 
has  seemed  to  attract  it,  long  enough  to  obtain  one  clear  idea,  we 
have  thought  they  must  be  hurried  from  object  to  object  for  perpet- 
ual diversion.  When  they  have  begun  to  inquire  mto  the  nature 
of  surrounding  objects,  and  to  ask  the  reason  of  things,  we  have 
put  them  ofi*  with  a  foolish  answer,  laughed  at  them  for  their  simple 
questions,  or  repressed  the  spirit  of  inquiry  with  a  frown.  When 
they  were  sent  to  school,  we  have  compelled  them  to  pore  over 
what  they  did  not  understand,  till  they  hated  the  sight  of  a  book ; 
or,  to  encourage  them  to  proceed,  we  have  flattered  their  vanity, 
and  taus;ht  them  to  labor  for  praise.  We  have  sought  to  make 
everything  easy,  by  abridgments  and  compends  without  number, 
till  they  are  deceived  into  the  belief  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  when  in  truth  they  have  learned 
but  little  more  than  a  few  technical  terms.  We  have  taught  them 
to  consider  of  primary  importance  those  things  which  are  merely 
adapted  for  show ;  and  left  them  to  infer  that  the  great  end  of  life 
is  to  be  flattered  and  admired.  What  wonder  is  it,  then,  if  the 
consequences  of  which  we  complain,  are  everywhere  to  be  found? 
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How  can  home  be  agreeable  to  those  who  have  not  learned  to 
think,  and  who  can  find  no  materials  for  thought  ?  How  can  the 
quiet  duties  of  life  possess  attractions  for  those  who  have  been 
taught  that  nothing  is  so  desirable  as  display  ?  If  we  wish  a  re* 
form^  we  must  begin  at  the  foundation.  We  must  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  system.  We  must  teach  our  children  to  think. 
We  must  train  them  to  habits  of  investigation.  We  must  teach 
them  to  find  materials  for  thought.  We  must  open  before  them 
the  exhaustless  stores  of  knowledge,  and  teach  them  to  value  its  ' 
treasures.  A  passion  for  knowledge  will  exclude  the  passion  for 
dissipation.  And  its  gratification  will  be  cheaper,  as  well  as  its 
consequences  happier.  When  they  shall  have  learned  enough  to 
discover  how  little  they  know,  they  will  begin  to  be  modest  and 
diflident.  When  they  shall  have  learned  to  value  every  acquire- 
ment according  to  its  utility,  they  will  despise  that  which  is  merely 
adapted  to  display  ;  and  they  will  recover  their  respect  for  the 
useful  occupations  of  life.  And  when  our  children  and  youth  shall 
have  learned  that  the  mind  is  the  noblest  part  of  the  man,  and 
that  the^  pleasures  derived  from  the  acquisition  oF  knowledge  are 
sweeter  than  those  which  are  found  in  the  gratifications  of  the  animal 
nature,  there  will  be  a  change  in  their  pursuits,  most  happy  in  its 
character,  and  happy  in  its  eflfects. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  will  also  enable  us  to  see 
the  use  of  Lyceums.  They  are  intended  and  adapted  to  promote 
the  desirable  change  which  has  been  mentioned.  It  is  their  object 
to  teach  their  members  to  think,  to  furnish  materials  for  thought, 
and  to  aid  in  the  communication  of  our  thoughts.  They  are  de- 
signed to  collect  together  the  lovers  of  useful  knowledge,  and  aSbrd 
them  advantages  for  mutual  improvement.  The  older  pupils  in  the 
schools,  the  youth  who  have  ceased  to  attend  school,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  those  in  active  life,  may  here  meet  together, 
and  combine  their  efiforts  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object. 
And  that  object  is  one,  as  all  must  perceive,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Our  aim  is  not  merely  to  improve  ourselves,  though  that 
should  be  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  unwearied  effort.  Benevo- 
lence takes  a  wider  range,  and  aims  at  loftier  objects.  As  far  as 
our  influence  may  extend,  we  aim  at  the  general  improvement  of 
education.  We  desire  to  rouse  the  public  attention.  We  wish  to 
inform  and  direct  the  public  sentiment.  We  wish  the  great  finds  of 
education  to  be  belter  understood,  and  their  importance  to  be  more 
deeply  felt.  We  wish  to  see  old  and  young,  parents  and  children, 
teachers  and  pupils,  all  engaged  to  elevate  the  standard  of  instruct- 
ion and  more  extensively  to  diffuse  its  blessings.  We  wish  to  see  all 
theciiizensofour  great  republic  well  instructed  in  their  rights  and  their 
duties,  and  well  prepared  to  enjoy  their  rights,  and  discharge  their 
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duties.  We  wish  to  see  tbem  too  wise  to  be  deceived  by  desigDing 
and  crafty  men,  and  too  virtuous  to  give  their  support  to  the  un- 
worthy under  any  circumstances.  Then  may  we  hope  that  our 
liberties  will  be  preserved,  and  our  inestimable  institutions  be  hand- 
ed down  as  a  rich  inheritance  to  succeeding  geoerations. 


Art.  III.  —  On   the   General  Principles  of  Instruction. 

Bt  George  P.  Macculloch,  or  New  Jerikt. 
Retul  before  the  Ameriean  Lyceum^  al  A*et0  Tork^  May^  1833. 

[Tho«e  of  our  readeri  who  are  familiar  with  our  paf[;ef  will  recollect  at  ooce 
that  we  have  expresaed  opinioo*  highly  favorable  to  aooie  of  the  prmcticml  meth- 
ods desciibedin  ihe  following  easay,  while  we  have  strongly  oppoaod  some  of 
itA  principled.  We  have  of  en  expressed  oar  willingness  to  open  our  pages  to 
any  views  of  our  subject,  founded  upon  experience  and  maintained  hy  argument, 
when  they  do  not  involve  sectarian  views  of  religion,  and  are  not  oppoeed  to  mo- 
rality. We  wish  this  essay  mav  call  forth  some  of  the  advocates  ol  minute  in- 
•truction.  Some  remarlcs  on  the  subject  will  be  lound  in  future  articles,  pre- 
pared for  another  purpose.] 

The  territor)'  of  Knowledge  is  an  immeasurable  region,  travers- 
ed by  endless  paths.  To  pui-sue  one  or  two  of  these,  as  far  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  trodden,  perhaps  to  advance  a  few  steps  bevond 
the  last  traveller,  and  leave  some  traces  for  the  guidance  oi  our- 
successors, — such  seems  the  utmost  limits  attainable  by  the  brevity 
of  life,  and  the  feebleness  of  human  intellect.  Inadequate  as  are 
our  means  for  a  full  and  general  survey,  we  act  as  if  possessed  of 
surplus  power ;  and  much  ingenuity  seems  to  have  been  misapplied 
in  creating  artificial  difficulties  in  every  avenue,  or  in  compelling 
the  traveller  to  retard  his  pace,  by  carrying  some  fantastic  encum- 
brance. Whether  any  of  these  hindrances  can  be  removed  is  an 
inquiry  congenial  to  your  own  patriotic  society,  and  promoting 
each  of  its  benevolent  purposes.  A  plain,  matter-of-fact  essay, 
requires  then  no  apology  ;  premising  only  that  my  views  result 
from  a  personal  experienct  of  many  years,  spent  in  instructing 
youth.  1  shall  advance  no  theory,  upon  which  I  have  not  acted 
with  success ;  nor  offer  any  advice,  which  1  have  not  ascertained 
to  be  beneficial. 

In  America,  the  design  of  education  is  radically  different  from 
that  which  prevails  in  Europe.  With  us,  it  is  to  cultivate  some 
millions  of  minds  ;  to  confer  the  grace  of  letters  upon  the  rugged 
brow  of  industry ;  to  produce  a  bustling  but  intelligent  race,  fitted 
rather  to  fell  the  forest  than  to  pipe  pastorals  under  its  shade.  A 
few  gifted  souls,  indeed,  may  soar  above  this  intellectual  level ;  but 
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souls  such  as  these,  rise  in  every  country  and  condition  ;  nor  should 
a  system  of  education  be  predicated  upon  the  solitary  exceptions  to 
a  general  rule.  Let  us  take  care  of  the  muhitude  ;  the  happy  few 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  In  Europe  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this  occurs.  There,  the  stream  of  knowledge  is  obstructed,  and 
those  only  can  slake  their  thirst  who  can  anord  to  spend  a  fortune 
or  dedicate  a  life  to  its  pursuit.  There,  a  man  loiters  at  a  Uni- 
yersity,  while  here,  at  the  same  age,  he  would  be  a  husband,  a 
father,  the  head  of  a  family,  battling  lor  independence,  station,  pro- 
fessional eminence  or  public  distinction.  The  European  system^it 
is  true,  afibrds  the  best  chance  of  discovering,  once  in  a  cenlury, 
some  prodigy  in  Metaphysics  or  Criticism  ;  for  which  chance  of 
discovery,  all  who  are  educated  are  drilled,  as  methodically,  and 
minutely,  as  if  the  succeeding  generation  were  destined  to  be  Ped- 
agogues. Under  such  training,  a  few  splendid  lights  must  break 
forth ;  boys  of  middling  talent  may  escape ;  but  the  weak  are 
crushed  under  a  farrago  of  what  they  neither  understand  nor  de- 
sire to  understand,  and  by  due  perseverance  become  stupiGed.  A 
Metaphysician  and  Critic,  or  even  a  Mathematician  and  Astrono- 
mer, thus  cost  a  price  which  we,  of  the  New  World,  cannot  afford 
to  pay.  We  court  no  prodigy  beyond  that  of  an  entire  nation, 
some  twelve  or  twenty  millions  of  minds,  all  advancing,  nearly 
abreast,  in  the  career  of  liberal,  practical  and  useful  learning.  We 
have  no  time  to  waste,  as  in  Europe,  in  marclring  and  counter- 
marching upon  the  outskirts  of  what  we  desire  to  leam  ;  we  must 
come,  without  circumlocution,  to  the  point,  and  gain  a  victory, 
while  they  are  buckling  on  a  cumbrous  armor. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man  can  educate  another.  The 
utmost  that  any  teacher  ought  to  attempt,  is  to  sketch  an  outline, 
which  the  future  assiduity  and  genius  of  his  pupil  can  alone  fill 
with  the  lights,  and  shades,  and  glowing  colors  of  knowledge. 
Whatever  we  acquire  permanently  and  usefully,  is  self-taught. 
The  schoohnaster  is  then  a  mere  sketcher  of  outlines.  In  Amer- 
ica, he  is  allowed  only  five  or  six  years  for  that  task.  The  child  is 
often  translated  to  some  money-getting  employment  by  the  time  he 
is  seventeen.  Now  the  question  I  would  propound  is  ;  should  this 
precious  interval  be  wasted  in  touching,  and  retouching,  and  finish-  V 
mg  minute  and  insignificant  parts,  or  in  dving  a  faint,  but  general  ^" 
and  grand  idea  of  the  whole  panorama  oi  knowledge }  Let  the  at- 
tention of  the  boy  be  pointed  solely  towards  leading  principles  and 
interesting  facts.  By  the  former  he  will  leam  where  to  locate 
whatever  he  shall  subsequently  acquire ;  by  the  latter  he  will 
gain  a  relish  for  solid  attainments.  Whenever  future  circumstances 
may  render  it  necessary,  or  leisure  and  developed  tastes  shall  make 

agreeable,  he  thus  possesses  within  himself,  the  prepared  faculty 
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of  prosecuting  vigorous  research  into  any  given  province  of  science 
or  literature. 

*  But  you  recommend  us  to  teach  superficially.  Scholars  must 
be  well  grounded  ;  there  should  be  a  good  foundation  ;  whatever  is 
taught,  ought  to  be  taught  thoroughly.'  These  are  conventional  phras- 
esy  which  are  frequently  adopted,  but  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  affix  any  precise  meaning.  They  sound  well,  however,  and  why 
should  not  academic  cant  be  as  sonorous  as  any  other  species  ?  Let 
us  scrutinize  the  matter  for  ourselves. 

If  all  that  mankind  learn,  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  can  be 
simplified  and  abbreviated  one  third,  the  progress  of  youth  will 
of  course  be  carried  one  third  further ;  and  this  may  very  easily 
be  accomplished,  by  lopping  off  useless  technicalities,  tedious  work 
of  memory,  and  a  vain  parade  of  elements,  which  clog  our  scholas- 
tic operations. 

Can  this  be  effected  ?  It  can,  and  easily,  for  I  myself  have 
done  it ;  and  in  explaining  how,  we  shall  commence  ab  ovo^  by 
teaching  a  child  to  read  English. 

The  A  B  C  is  our  initiative  tormentor,  requiring  much  time 
and  herculean  effort,  altogether  thrown  away.  Some  years  ago  I 
perused,  with  much  curiosity  and  little  faith,  a  French  book  upon 
the  art  of  teaching  to  read  without  the  alphabet.  The  Symbolical 
Primer,  published  in  America,  seeming  well  adapted  to  the  method 
recommended,  an  experiment  was  madfe  in  my  family  upon  a  child 
of  three  years  and  two  months  old.  At  the  average  rate  of  one 
lesson  a  day,  it  became  capable,  within  ten  months,  of  reading  in- 
telligihly  and  fluently,  any  newspaper.  I  mean  not  to  insinuate 
that  the  child  could  have  imbibed  the  meaning  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  but  merely  that  it  could  have  conveyed  to  its  audi- 
ence the  whole  of  that  document.  The  same  result  could  not 
have  been  obtained  from  the  same  child,  by  the  usual  routine,  with- 
out several  months  of  additional  labor.  Here  then,  upon  the 
threshold  of  education,  there  is  room  for  great  economy  of  time 
and  effort. 

After  reading,  the  next  step  of  a  legitimate  course  is  directed  to 
English  Grammar,  a  subject  which  shall  be  touched  with  much 
deference  ;  for  ahhough  a  pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and 
College,  I  must  in  candor  avow  that  I  have  never  perused,  or  even 
perceived  the  utility  of  perusing  a  full  grown  grammar. 

There  are  a  few  primary  rules,  fundamental  in  all  languages, 
and  therefore  derived  from  nature  itself.  Syntax  only  presents  am- 
plifications or  exceptions  to  these  maxims,  which  pervade  all  oral 
communication.  These  primary  rules  should  be  applied  first  to 
our  vernacular  speech  :  a  boy  understands  their  import  best  when 
not  loaded  by  the  embarrassment  of  foreign  words ;  and  this  simple 
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all  his  actions  and  thoughts ;  that  he  would  see  everything  from 
the  proper  point  of  view  ;  know  where  to  lay  hold  on  a  subject, 
what  conclusions  it  will  bear;  — that  the  deepest  investigation  would 
call  for  but  little  eflfort ;  and  that  reason  would  become  the  sole 
guide  and  arbiter  of  his  enterprises. 

In  no  point,  however,  did  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  in  the 
possibility  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  every  individual  without 
the  assistance  of  explanation.  The  want  of  them,  I  then  believed, 
bad  often  retarded  my  own  progress ;  and  although  I  had  known  a 
few  individuals  who  could  advance  without  them,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  tliem  as  singular  exceptions.  My  first  observations  all 
tended  to  confirm  me  in  this  beliei ;  and  I  heard  from  day  to  day,  the 
same  applications  for  assistance,  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in 
other  schools.  There  was,  however,  but  one  answer  for  all ;  for  a 
large  portion  of  our  scholars  had  early  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the 
method.  'We  learned  it,'  they  would  say,  'by  ourselves:  read 
your  book  attentively,  study  it  with  care,  and  you  will  find  the  clue 
to  its  meaning  as  easily  as  we.' 

I  remember  one  instance  in  particular,  that  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  at  the  time.  Tiie  young  Portuguese,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  was  one  evening  exceedingly  perplexed  by 
the  minims  and  crotchets  in  his  music.  He  called  on  every  one  of 
us  for  assistance,  but  none  of  those  who  had  gained  a  knowledge  of 
them  by  hard  exertion,  were  dis[)osed  to  communicate  it  thus  easily 
to  him.  He  rose  at  length  from  his  seat  and  was  closing  his  book 
in  despair,  when  one  advised  him  to  make  another  trial,  playing 
theyn, carefully,  and  observing  the  notes  and  his  hands  while  play- 
ing. He  had  scarcely  played  three  bars  in  this  manner,  when  the 
light  flashed  upon  him.  no  one  could  have  seen  the  smile  of 
triumph  that  sprang  to  his  lips,  and  have  continued  to  believe  that 
explanations  are  an  assistance  to  the  scholar,  or  difficulties  an  in- 
surmountable barrier. 

This  feeling  of  confidence  was  in  a  few  months  generally  spread 
throughout  the  school.  Excited  by  what  he  had  seen  others  ac- 
complish, and  encouraged  by  the  recollection  of  what  himself  had 
done,  each  boy  labored  with  assiduity  at  his  own  task.  Whenever 
an  obstacle  occurred,  he  tasked  all  his  energies  to  overcome  it.  If 
unsuccessful  at  the  first  trial,  he  returned  to  it  again ;  and  continued 
his  exertions  until  the  victory  was  secured.  Thus  the  most  timid 
daily  gained  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  the  same  circum- 
stances which  in  other  schools  discourage  and  retard  the  scholar, 
became,  in  this,  his  greatest  incentive  to  industry. 

VOL.  III.  —  NO.  XI.  44* 
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of  prosecuting  vigorous  research  into  any  given  province  of  science 
or  literature. 

'  But  you  recommend  us  to  teach  superficially.  Scholars  must 
be  well  grounded  ;  there  should  be  a  good  foundation  ;  whatever  is 
taught,  ought  to  be  taught  thoroughly.'  These  are  conventional  phras« 
es,  which  are  frequently  adopted,  but  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  affix  any  precise  meaning.  They  sound  well,  however,  and  why 
should  not  academic  cant  be  as  sonorous  as  any  other  species  ?  Let 
us  scrutinize  the  matter  for  ourselves. 

If  all  that  mankind  learn,  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  can  be 
simplified  and  abbreviated  one  third,  the  progress  of  youth  will 
of  course  be  carried  one  third  further ;  and  this  may  very  easily 
be  accomplished,  by  lopping  oS*  useless  technicalities,  tedious  work 
of  memory,  and  a  vain  parade  of  elements,  which  clog  our  scholas- 
tic operations. 

Can  this  be  effected  ?  It  can,  and  easily,  for  I  myself  have 
done  it ;  and  in  explaining  how,  we  shall  commence  ab  ovoy  by 
teaching  a  child  to  read  English. 

The  A  B  C  is  our  initiative  tormentor,  requiring  much  time 
and  herculean  eSbrt,  altogether  thrown  away.  Some  years  ago  I 
perused,  with  much  curiosity  and  little  faith,  a  French  book  upon 
the  art  of  teaching  to  read  without  the  alphabet.  The  Symbolical 
Primer,  published  in  America,  seeming  well  adapted  to  the  method 
recommended,  an  experiment  was  madfe  in  my  family  upon  a  child 
of  three  years  and  two  months  old.  At  the  average  rate  of  one 
lesson  a  day,  it  became  capable,  within  ten  months,  of  reading  in- 
telligibly and  fluently,  any  newspaper.  I  mean  not  to  insinuate 
that  the  child  could  have  imbibed  the  meaning  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  but  merely  that  it  could  have  conveyed  to  its  audi- 
ence the  whole  of  that  document.  The  same  result  could  not 
have  been  obtained  from  the  same  child,  by  the  usual  routine,  with- 
out several  months  of  additional  labor.  Here  then,  upon  the 
threshold  of  education,  there  is  room  for  great  economy  of  time 
and  effort. 

After  reading,  the  next  step  of  a  legitimate  course  is  directed  to 
English  Grammar,  a  subject  which  shall  be  touched  with  much 
deference  ;  for  although  a  pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School  and 
College,  I  must  in  candor  avow  that  I  have  never  perused,  or  even 
perceived  the  utility  of  perusing  a  full  grown  grammar. 

There  are  a  few  primary  rules,  fundamental  in  all  languages, 
and  therefore  derived  from  nature  itself.  Syntax  only  presents  am- 
plifications or  exceptions  to  these  maxims,  which  pervade  all  oral 
communication.  These  primary  rules  should  be  applied  first  to 
our  vernacular  speech  :  a  boy  understands  their  import  best  when 
not  loaded  by  the  embarrassment  of  foreign  words ;  and  this  simple 
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outline  of  universal  grammar  forms  the  sum  total  of  all  that  need 
be  taught  of  English  Grammar.  If  after  the  perusal  of  classic  au- 
thors, and  conversation,  such  as  it  is  uniformly  found,  in  tokrably 
well  informed  society,  the  pupil  is  still  prone  to  gross  grammatical 
error,  he  is  most  certainly  a  subject  upon  whom  classical  and  liter- 
ary refinement  would  be  thrown  away.  Minute  errors  may  indeed 
be  detected,  but  who  rejects  figs,  because  he  has  viewed  their 
farina  in  a  solar  microscope  ?  True  it  is,  the  science  of  language 
involves  many  curious  discussions  and  debatable  positions,  invalu- 
able to  an  acute  philologist.  Let  Amateurs  chase  th^ir  butterfly 
through  an  hundred  folio  tomes;  we  have  no  right  to  smile,  for 
De  Gustibus,  Ssc.  But  the  business  of  national  education  is  not  to 
foster  verbal  criticism,  but  to  create  men  of  capabilities  for  actual 
b'jsiness,  blended  with  a  taste  for  literature  or  science,  to  be  ex- 
tended  and  cultivated  as  circumstances  may  permit. 

A  premature  exhibition  of  Etymology,  Syntax  and  Prosody,  in 
all  their  terrific  details,  is  an  unfailing  prescription  for  making  a 
boy  nauseate  his  school,  his  master,  and  his  book  ;  and  when  these 
leaden  accomplishments  are  acquired,  they  conduct  not  to  a  single 
useful  end.  No  nation  has  struggled  as  much  as  the  French  to 
regulate  its  language.  Regal  prerogative  has  even  been  extended 
over  preposition  and  adverb  ;  and  the  Royal  Academy  enacted  a 
code  for  better  regulating  the  chit-chat  of  that  colloquial  people. 
All  the  classic  authors  stand  accordingly  convicted  of  high  treason 
against  the  ATorma  scribendi ;  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  we  can  neither  laugh  with  Moliere,  nor  weep  over  Racine, 
without  becoming  Participes  Criminis,  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
contempt  of  lawful  authority.  Boys  should  be  guarded  against 
this  mechanical  estimate  of  Literature. 

The  only  use  of  grammar  is  to  dissect  language  into  its  elemen- 
tary parts  *,  to  ascertain  the  reciprocal  bearing  of  these  parts  upon 
each  other  ;  and  by  their  combination  under  a  few  plain  precepts, 
to  elicit  or  conVey  sentiment  with  precision.  Construing  this  defi- 
nition in  its  utmost  simplicity,  I  have  taught  grammar,  almost  solely 
by  familiar  examples,  always  appealing  to  the  judgment,  never  to 
the  memory ;  and  expending  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  lessons 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each.  Nor  have  [  reason  to  regret  this 
summary  process.  One  of  the  most  prominent  public  speakers  ; 
and  another,  one  of  the  finest  periodical  writers  of  your  state,  have 
both  learned  all  they  know  of  English  Grammar,  while  sitting  on 
my  knee  in  the  garden. 

Initiated  in  a  slender  stock  of  general  rules,  the  boy  proceeds  to 
foreign  languages.  The  usual  routine  is  to  commence  by  Latin  ; 
my  method  has  been  to  prefer  French.  Latin  pronunciation  is  en- 
tirely conventional ;  every  nation  modelling  upon  its  own  alpha- 
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bet ;  while  in  French  the  standard  is  fixed ;  conformity  is  indispen- 
sable ;  and  not  to  be  acquired  by  rigid  organs.  If  acquired  at  all, 
it  must  be  in  early  youth.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  assists  the 
French  student  no  more,  than  a  knowled|ic6  of  French  as<:ists  the 
Latin  tyro ;  and  where  both  are  to  be  taught,  the  customary  pre- 
cedence ought  to  be  inverted  in  favor  of  the  modern. 

The  scholar  having  already  imbibed  some  faint  notion  of  Ety- 
mology and  Syntax,  applies  them  to  his  new  study ;  he  learns  hb 
articles,  verbs,  &c ;  reads,  and  especially  writes,  copious  exercises; 
euided  only  by  a  very  few  rules  on  the  leading  and  diomatic  pecu- 
fiarities.  In  no  language  should  these  rules  occupy  a  slip  of  paper 
of  more  than  si^  or  eight  inches  in  depth. 

To  imbibe  the  genius  of  any  language  is  the  work  of  time ;  and 
a  perusal  of  its  best  authors,  is  the  only  means. 

Following  this  method,  he  must  be  a  dull  boy,  who  cannot,  with- 
in  six  months,  and  without  a  neglect  of  other  pursuits,  acquire  any 
of  the  modern  dialects,  adding  perhaps  two  extra  months  for  the 
Gennan, 

To  the  objection  that  this  method  is  entirely  superficial,  I  shall 
only  answer  that  a  boy  of  fourteen,  after  thus  learning  French,  was 
sent  to  finish  his  education  in  Paris,  His  guardian  informed  me, 
that  within  two  months  of  his  arrival,  and  in  an  Academy  of  two 
hundred  scholars,  he  carried  oS*  the  first  prize  for  an  essay  in  that 
language. 

Latin,  subjected  to  the  same  regimen,  mav  be  acquired  with 
nearly  the  same  facility,  diminishing  the  length  of  the  written  ex- 
ercise, and  increasing  the  reading.  All  time  spent  upon  Prosody, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  scanning  a  few  Hexameters,  is  a  to- 
tal loss.  It  can  have  for  its  object  only  the  manufacture  of  poet- 
ly,  or  to  establish  a  correct  syllabic  measurement.  The  first  of 
tnese  has  justly  been  hooted  out  of  existence  ;  the  last  can  be  at- 
tained instinctively,  wherever  Latin  is  read  with  propriety.  If 
eifted  with  a  tolerably  correct  ear,  no  boy  uses  false  quantities,  who 
has  been  habituated  to  hear  just  recitation.  If  he  be  not  so  gifted, 
drill  him  as  you  will,  the  graces  of  versification  are  inexpressible 
to  his  voice.  But  how,  it  may  be  demanded,  is  propriety  in  the 
enunciation  of  syllables  to  be  maintained  }  How  are  future  gener- 
ations to  quote  Horace  in  all  his  harmony  of  longs  and  shorts,  if 
we  suffer  the  important  rules  of  prosody  lo  lie  forgotten  ?  Let  our 
colleges  be  the  temples,  and  our  professors  the  priesthood  for 
feeding  this  vestal  flame  ;  but  let  not  our  youth  be  tormented,  and 
their  time  wasted,  upon  acquirements  which  a  few  years  must  ob- 
literate ;  which  are  utterly  inapplicable,  either  for  use  or  for  orna- 
ment, to  their  destined  pursuits ;  and  which  concern  only  those 
who  eat  tlieir  bread  by  the  '  Litera  Humaniores.*    It  is  much  to 
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be  doubted,  whether  Roman  gentlemen  were  in  the  habit  of  scan- 
Ding  Horace,  more  than  we  measure  feet  in  the  Odes  of  Gray, 

In  the  whole  business  of  education,  we  are  apt  to  look  more  at 
forms  and  precedents  than  at  the  practical  result  to  be  attained  by  our 
upil.  This  error  pervades  not  only  our  operations  in  language, 
ut  the  concomitant  fields  of  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Ge- 
ometry, &c.  Geography,  for  example,  is  frequently  clogeed  with 
an  encumbrance  of  History,  Politics,  and  Statistics ;  aflfairs  quite 
alien  to  the  subject  in  hand,  in  which  the  juvenile  student  can 
feel  no  interest  until  maturer  years ;  and  which,  at  a  proper  time, 
be  will  follow  up  with  relish  and  profit.  Our  Mathematical  in- 
structions, in  like  manner,  assume  a  form  too  speculative ;  the 
youth  is  confused  in  a  labyrinth  of  elements,  and  throws  down 
his  Euclid  in  disgust,  because  he  perceives  no  tangible  application 
amidst  the  chaos  of  lines  and  angles.  Let  the  boy  watch  a  mason 
with  his  ten  foot  pole,  staking  out  the  corners  of  a  house,  and  be 
shown  that  this  proceeding  is  derived  from  the  47th  proposition  of 
Euclid.  He  will  open  the  hook  with  curiosity  and  ardor,  and  like 
Bonaparte  at  the  Pons  Lodi,  pass  at  one  single  energetic  effort 
the  redoubtable  Pons  Asinorum, 

A  volume  of  such  illustrations  might  be  compiled,  all  showing 
how  our  whole  academic  system  is  overwhelmed  by  trifling  minu- 
tiae, which  impede  progress  and  melt  from  the  memory,  leaving 
only  the  bitter  regret  of  time  and  eflfort  expended  in  vain.  A 
brief  outline  of  elements,  impressed  upon  the  judgment  by  judi- 
cious examples,  will  be  rapidly  and  indelibly  acquired  ;  if  th^ 
roaster  will  only  employ,  in  illustration,  one  tenth  part  of  the  labor 
which  the  scholar  wastes  in  listless  repetitions  of  lessons  learned 
by  rote.  But  it  is  much  easier  to  compel  an  urchin  to  sit  still  and 
con  his  task,  than  to  clear  his  path  and  lead  him  onward. 

I  shall  refrain  from  farther  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  which  it 
is  my  intention  to  inculcate  ;  for  as  Montesquieu  remarks,  it  is 
better  to  induce  men  to  think,  than  compel  them  to  read. 

The  improvement  of  Education  stands  first  among  the  objects 
of  your  philanthropic  Institution ;  and  I  could  not  better  res[)ond 
to  the  honored  call  made  upon  me,  than  by  selecting  for  this  essay 
a  topic  to  which  I  have  devoted  many  years  of  undivided  atten- 
tion. The  views  were,  at  the  time,  novel ;  they  may  subsequent- 
ly have  been  adopted  and  improved  by  my  successors.  Such  as 
they  are,  I  offer  them  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Lyceum,  and  a 
sort  of  posthumous  bequest  from  a  retired  schoolmaster  to  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  public  instructors. 
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Art.  IV.  —  Method  or  Jacotot. 

By  Gborgb  W.  GasBirB. 

[We  htve,  in  m  former  Toluioe,  siven  the  outlioes  or  (he  lysteni  of  inttnicHoo, 
devised  by  Jacotot,  io  the  hope  that  tome  one  of  similar  spirit,  would  be  ltd  to 
employ  and  test  it  in  this  country.  We  have  heard  of  but  one  ezperimeut,  that 
of  Mr  Guillou  in  PhiUdelpliia  ;  and  as  we  have  not  unfortunately  received  the 
books  sent  to  us  by  that  gentleman,  we  are  unable  to  |[ive  any  pmrticulars,  or  to 
describe  the  works  he  ban  prepared.  We  are  happy  to  tind  that  Mr  Greene,  »bo 
recently  lectured  on  (he  subject  before  (he  American  Institute,  haa  opened  a 
■chool  on  this  plan,  in  Providence,  and  is  preparing  an  introductory  woik  in  ref- 
erence (o  it.  We  h4ve  been  gratified  to  receive  iiom  him  the  following  account 
of  its  origin,  we  hope  introductory  to  some  further  details  of  his  own  observatioDS 
and  experience  io  reference  to  it.  That  it  is  not  one  ol  those  royaJ  roads  to 
learn  by  *  a  short  and  easy  method'  which  are  now  so  popular,  will  soon  bf  dis- 
covered.] 

Evert  appeal  that  is  made  to  public  attention  in  favor  of  a  new 
system  of  instruction,  should  be  supported  by  argument  and  facts. 
tVe  mu.st  seek  the  first  in  a  minute  examination  of  its  principles ; 
the  last,  in  the  actual  results  of  its  application.  A  simple  exposi- 
tion of  principles  will  not  give  the  conviction  of  its  practical  util- 
ity, neither  can  we  judge  of  its  adaptation  to  our  own  wants  by  a 
knowledge  of  restilts,  however  exact  and  detailed  ;  for,  without 
experiment,  we  are  in  danger  of  adopting  principles  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  practice  ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  principles,  we 
cannot  embrace  the  full  extent  of  our  discoveries. 

These  two  descriptions  of  proof  have  been  brought  to  support 
the  method  of  Jacotot,  and  its  advocates  appeal  with  equal  confi- 
dence to  ihe  examination  of  its  principles,  and  to  the  obser\'atioa 
of  the  results  that  have  followed  their  application. 

The  method  of  Jacotot  owes  its  origin  to  one  of  those  single  trains 
of  ciicumstances  which  have  so  often  led,  step  by  step,  fromasim- 

Sle  experiment  to  the  most  important  discoveries.  Its  founder,  J. 
acotot,  is  a  native  of  Dijon,  in  France.  A  large  portion  of  his  life 
has  been  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he  has  filled  with  dis- 
tinction different  chairs  in  the  colleges  of  France.  But  the  political 
changes  that  have  driven  so  many  Frenchmen  from  their  homes, 
compelled  him,  after  the  restoration,  to  seek  in  exile  an  asylum  from 
tlic  espionage  of  the  police.  He  retired  to  Belgium,  and  in  I8l8 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  French  lecttirer  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  awaited  him.  His  instruction  in- 
deed was  confined  to  his  own  language,  but  many  of  his  scholars 
spoke  no  French  ;  and  he  wa^  equally  ignorant  oi  their  language, 
the  Flemish.  There  were  a  few,  however,  among  them  who  had 
sonoie  knowledge  of  French,  and  with  these  for  interpreters,  Jaco- 
tot entered  boldly  upon  his  labors.     He  first  directed  them  to  learn, 
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by  heart,  a  part  of  the  first  book  of  Telemachus.  An  old  Dutch 
translation  served  as  a  guide  to  the  same,  and  a  species  of  examina- 
tion was  carried  on  partly  by  questions,  addressed  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  interpreters,  and  partly  by  making  his  pupils  point  out 
those  parts  of  the  translation  which  corresponded  to  certain  parts  of 
the  text. 

In  this  manner,  the  first  six  pages  were  soon  learned.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  and  the  six  following  were  then  read  and 
narrated.  A  more  direct  channel  of  communication  was  opened 
by  degrees,  between  Jacotot  and  his  scholars.  They  extended 
their  knowledge  of  words  from  day  to  day,  and  each  new  lesson 
was  also  an  advance  towards  correctness.  In  a  short  time  they 
became  so  familiar  with  the  language  of  Telemachus  that  they  would 
narrate  in  it  all  the  events  and  details  of  the  book.  *  Why  can 
they  not,'  said  Jacotot, '  apply  the  same  language  to  the  expres- 
sion of  their  own  ideas  ?  *  He  told  ihem  to  write ;  and  they  com- 
posed upon  the  various  subjects  of  the  book,  and  corrected  their 
pieces  by  comparing  their  own  usage  of  the  language,  with  that 
ofFenelon,  acquiring  thus,  the  beauties  of  style,  while  they  col- 
lected phrases  and  studied  grammatical  construction. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Jacotot  soon  applied  the  same  meth- 
od fo  the  study  of  Latin  ;  and  succeeding  also  in  this,  he  directed 
bis  attention  to  drawing,  music,  and  the  mathematics.  He  had, 
until  then,  believed  that  explanatory  instruction  was  essential  to 
the  scholar  in  every  department  of  study,  and  he  had  long  support- 
ed that  belief  by  his  private  instruction,  and  his  public  lectures. 
But  he  had  now,  without  a  single  explanation,  conducted  his  schol- 
ars with  a  more  rapid  step  than  ever  before,  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge in  various  branches.  Individuals  had  often  accomplished 
this  ;  but  in  public  instruction,  it  was  a  discovery,  and  he  announced 
it  as  sticb  to  the  world.  Better  perhaps  would  it  have  been  for 
his  individual  repose,  had  he  confined  his  system  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  lecture  room  ;  for  mingled  with  the  expressions  of  admi- 
ration and  assurances  of  gratitude,  came  a  torrent  of  calumny  and 
of  reproach.  He  was  accused  of  quackery  and  imposition ;  the 
schools  established  under  his  direction  were  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
visited  with  the  sole  object  of  searching  out  his  errors,  and  expo- 
sing them  to  the  public.  Results  that  could  not  be  denied  were 
said  to  be  unfairly  procured  ;  and  when  by  chance,  the  indolence  of 
a  scholar  defeated  his  views,  the  fnilure  was  attributed  to  the  in- 
structor and  the  system.  It  excited  no  little  animosity  among  mod- 
ern inventors  of  ^easy'  and  superficial  and  short  methods,  because  it 
required  close  study,  thorough  investigation,  and  attention  to  mi- 
nute details  ;  and  thus  stood  opposed  to  all  their  schemes. 
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To  these  clamors  he  opposed  no  other  answer  than  the  results  of 
his  experiment.  From  the  moment  of  the  discovery  he  had  ceas- 
ed to  give  lessons  as  a  private  instructor,  and  he  assiduously  labored 
to  perfect  and  to  extend  his  system  wkhoutthe  view  of  any  reward 
beyond  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  Public  attention,  already 
excited,  soon  became  riveted  with  intense  interest  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  experiment.  Classes  were  formed  among  the  troops  of 
the  Dutch  king  ;*  some  from  the  common  soldiers,  who  were  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  their  native  language,  and  some  from  the 
officers  who  engaged  in  the  higher  brandies  of  mathematics.  Pa- 
rents! sent  their  private  tutors  to  Liouvain  that  they  might  learn  from 
Jacoiot  iiow  to  conduct  the  education  of  their  children  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  method;  and  committees  were  appointed  by  various 
societies,  interested  in  the  progress  of  education,  to  inouire  into  the 
principles  of  the  method,  and  investigate  its  results.  Their  reports 
were  in  turn  laid  before  the  public,  and  brought  their  concurring 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  discovery. 

Tiie  success  of  the  method,  however,  was  still  ascribed  by  some| 
to  the  individual  superiority  of  Jacotot.  His  long  experience  as  a 
teacher,  his  conciliating  and  animating  manners,  his  skill  in  forming 
questions  tlmt  should  suggest  their  own  answers  ;  but  above  all,  the 
warm  interest  in  the  success  of  his  system,  spread  like  the  electric 
shock  from  himself  to  those  around  him.  All  these  circumstances 
were  said  to  have  a  large  share  in  procuring  the  results  which 
he  persevered  in  attributing  to  the  method  alone.  This  question, 
which  argument  could  never  have  decided,  was  soon  satisfactorily 
deterniined  by  a  full  experiment. 

A  school  was  opened  ai  Antwerp  by  M.  de  S ;  Jacotot's  suc- 
cess in  language  had  been  most  admired  ;  but  de  S obtained 

equal  results  in  the  most  abstruse  departments  of  mathematics* 
Other  schools  were  rapidly  formed  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  one 
was  established  in  Paris  by  the  Society  of  Methods ;  and  its  vener- 
able president,  de  Lasteyrie,  published  an  account  of  the  system. 
At  the  same  time  the  public  press  poured  forth  a  flood  of  reports 
and  letters,*^  and  descriptions  from  the  pens  of  private  individuals, 
and  by  the  authority  of  government  and  of  public  societies. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  all  these  should  agree.  Few 
men  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  upon  any  subject,  but  they  al- 
ways differ  when  interest  or  prejudice  colors  the  medium  of  their 
observations.  We  find,  therefore,  in  some  of  these  reports  the 
warmest  expression  of  approbation  applied  to  certain  parts  of  the 
method,  while  others  are  as  freely  condemned.     Some  applauded  it 

*  See  a  correspondence  between  M.  Jacotot  and  Prince  Frederic,  &c.  &c.  in  1827. 
tCattiniir  Pericr.     |  See  Kinker*3  report,  11, 12  pages.     §  Report  of  Boutony 
tnd  Bandouir.  —  Letters  of  the  Due  de  L6ve«  &c.  &c. 
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as  a  method  fbrthe  study  of  language,  while  others  were  astonished 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  science.  But 
while  the  dispute  was  thus  increasing  in  warmth,  and  daily  engaging 
new  combatants  in  the  field,  the  method  itself  went  on  rapidly, 
extending,  and  procuring  for  the  unprejudiced  of  both  sides,  the 
means  of  a  rational  decision.  In  1829,  there  was  but  one  school 
in  Paris  that  followed  the  system  of  Jacotot;  in  1831,  there  were 
more  than  ten.  Several  were  opened  in  the  provincial  towns  of 
France ;  and  what  was  still  dearer  to  the  benevolent  h^art  of  ^  the 
founder,'  the  father,  and  the  poor  peasant,  eagerly  adopted  a  sys- 
tem, which  made  each  the  instructor  of  his  children. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  autumn  of  1829>  the  writer  of  this 

article  became  a  member  of  the  school  of  M.  de  S .     It  was 

my  principal  object  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  statements  that  1 
had  heard,  and  see  how  far  the  practice  of  the  method  agreed  with 
its  theory.  Without  apprising  M.  de  S  ■  of  the  view  which 
had  led  me  to  his  institution,  I  applied  myself,  particularly,  to  ob- 
serve the  progress  and  mode  of  study  of  my  fellow  scholars. 

The  first  branch  of  study  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
drawing  class.  A  room  on  the  first  floor  had  been  set  apart  for 
drawing  and  music.  In  a  niche  on  one  side  of  this,  stood  a  bust 
of  the  Apollo,  around  which  the  scholars  were  arranged  in  a  semi* 
circle.  Each  represented,  upon  his  paper,  the  view  that  his  posi- 
tion gave  him,  and  thus  beginners  as  well  as  proficients  were 
obliged  to  commence  with  a  front,  or  half,  or  side  view,  according 
to  the  position  that  each  had  taken. 

Some  of  this  class  had  been  studying  for  several  weeks ;  and  their 
drawings  no  longer  exhibited  the  irregularities  of  a  first  attempt. 
One  of  them  had  completed  a  fine  head  of  the  Apollo,  and  was 
drawing  another,  from  a  description  in  his  Telemachus.  He 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  study,  composed  a  description  of  Apollo 
from  the  bust :  he  had  now  to  reverse  the  exercise,  and  from  the 
written  description,  compose  a  head.  Every  part  of  the  work  was 
justified  as  he  proceeded  ;  and  he  was  required  to  account  for  the 
style  of  the  features,  the  expression,  the  shade,  the  arrangement  of 
the  hair. 

Others  had  never  used  the  pencil  before ;  and  odd  enough  were 
their  first  eflbrts.  They  knew  not  where  to  begin,  or  what  to  do ; 
but  sat  gazing  alternately  upon  the  bust  and  the  paper,  in  utter 
despair.  At  length,  however,  a  line  would  be  drawn  either  for. the 
forehead  or  the  nose  ;  and,  indeed,  when  they  attempted  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  model,  it  was  generally  found  to  answer  equally 
well  for  cither.  But  after  a  few  more  trials  something  like  a  con- 
tour would  be  formed,  and  the  scholar  would  generally  rise  with 
increased  confidence  from  his  first  essay.     By  degrees  the  task  be- 
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came  easier  :  the  form  of  the  face,  which  seemed  at  first  to  rest  on 
the  eye  alone,  became  pictured  upon  the  memory,  Rnd  the  hand 
grew  Hexible  and  obedient  to  the  will :  instead  of  a  glance  at  the 
bust  and  a  stroke  on  the  paper,  a  full  line  would  be  completed  be- 
fore the  student  turned  back  to  his  bust :  and  in  place  of  the  unin- 
telligible scrawls  that  I  had  seen  in  the  commencement,  features, 
shade,  and  expression  itself,  soon  rose  under  the  pencils  of  my  com- 
panions. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  the  other  classes  less  surprising.  Geo- 
graphy, history,  the  mathematics,  and  above  all,  the  French  lan- 
guage, were  taught  with  all  the  variety  of  exercises  that  distinguishes 
the  mediod.  In  this  last,  there  was  at  first,  a  far  greater  di&rence 
of  progress  among  the  scholars,  than  1  had  yet  observed.  Some 
would  commit  their  task  to  memory  with  the  utmost  readiness ; 
while  others  could  scarcely  proceed  beyond  the  first  sentence; 
and  a  few  actually  hesitated  in  the  first  line.  Some  would  develope 
an  idea  with  great  ease,  or  draw  from  the  examination  of  a  few  facts, 
many  striking  and  just  remarks.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  would 
find  but  little  to  say  concerning  the  same  facts,  and  would  distinfi;uish, 
in  a  full  description,  nothing  beyond  the  original  thought.  When 
called  on  to  justify  their  pieces,  the  first  would  point  out,  without 
hesitation,  the  fact  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  each  idea,  and 
arrange  all  their  observations  under  the  heads  from  which  they 
were  drawn  ;  while  the  others  could  scarcely  account  for  a  single 
reflection,  or  tell  why  they  had  made  one  observation  rather  than 
anotlier. 

I  thought,  at  first,  that  this  was  the  result  of  natural  distinctions ; 
but  I  soon  perceived  that  it  might,  with  s;reater  propriety,  be  traced 
to  diiTerence  of  attention.  A  young  Portuguese,  whose  indolence 
bad  distinguished  him  even  among  the  indolent,  was  by  one  of 
those  changes  in  feeling  which  we  ofien  witness  in  boys,  suddenly 
aroused  to  greater  assiduity  and  more  active  exertion.  A  total 
change  in  his  exercises  followed  this  change  in  his  feelings ;  his 
narrations  became  full  and  connected  ;  his  compositions  more  just 
and  more  extensive.  Facts  which  had  made  no  impression  upon 
his  mind,  but  a  few  weeks  before,  would  now  suegesi  new  ideas, 
and  lead  to  just  reflections.  The  more  he  studiedthem,  the  more 
he  found  to  observe  ;  and  if  he  changed  his  point  of  view,  his  sub- 
ject, like  the  bust  he  drew  from,  presented  a  new  aspect. 

I  had  never,  until  that  moment,  felt  how  much  good  writing  de- 
pends upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject :  upon  viewing  it 
in  every  light,  and  subjecting  it  to  every  species  of  scrutiny.  And 
I  could  not  but  think  that  even  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life  this 
habit  would  secure  the  greatest  advantages  ;  that  he  who  possessed 
it  would  find  it  spontaneously  exerting  its  salutary  influence  upon 
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all  his  actions  and  thoughts ;  that  he  would  see  everything  from 
the  proper  point  of  view  ;  know  where  to  lay  hold  on  a  subject, 
what  conclusions  it  will  bear ;  —  that  the  deepest  investigation  would 
call  for  but  little  effort ;  and  that  reason  would  become  the  sole 
guide  and  arbiter  of  his  enterprises. 

In  no  point,  however,  did  I  feel  a  deeper  interest  than  in  the 
possibility  of  conducting  the  exercises  of  every  individual  without 
the  assistance  of  explanation.  The  want  of  them,  I  then  believed, 
had  often  retarded  my  own  progress;  and  although  I  had  known  a 
few  individuals  who  could  advance  without  them,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  them  as  singular  exceptions.  My  first  observations  all 
tended  to  confirm  me  in  this  beliel ;  and  I  heard  from  day  to  day,  the 
same  applications  for  assistance,  to  which  I  had  been  accustomed  in 
other  schools.  There  was,  however,  but  one  answer  for  all ;  for  a 
large  portion  of  our  scholars  had  early  imbibed  the  true  spirit  of  the 
method.  *  We  learned  it,'  they  would  say,  *  by  ourselves :  read 
your  book  attentively,  study  it  with  care,  and  you  will  find  the  clue 
to  its  meaning  as  easily  as  we.' 

I  remember  one  instance  in  particular,  that  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  at  the  time.  The  young  Portuguese,  of  whom  I 
have  already  spoken,  was  one  evening  exceedingly  perplexed  by 
the  minims  and  crotchets  in  his  n)usic.  He  called  on  every  one  of 
us  for  assistance,  but  none  of  those  who  had  gained  a  knowledge  of 
them  by  hard  exertion,  were  disposed  to  communicate  it  thus  easily 
to  him.  He  rose  at  length  from  his  seat  and  was  closing  his  book 
in  despair,  when  one  advised  him  to  make  another  trial,  playing 
the^air,  carefully,  and  observing  the  notes  and  his  hands  while  play- 
ing. He  had  scarcely  played  three  bars  in  this  manner,  when  the 
licht  flashed  upon  him.  No  one  could  have  seen  the  smile  of 
triumph  that  sprang  to  his  lips,  and  have  continued  to  believe  that 
explanations  are  an  assistance  to  the  scholar,  or  difficulties  an  in- 
surmountable barrier. 

This  feeling  of  confidence  was  in  a  few  months  generally  spread 
throughout  the  school.  Excited  by  what  he  had  seen  others  ac- 
complish, and  encouraged  by  the  recollection  of  what  himself  had 
done,  each  boy  labored  with  assiduity  at  his  own  task.  Whenever 
an  obstacle  occurred,  he  tasked  all  his  energies  to  overcome  it.  If 
unsuccessful  at  the  first  trinl,  he  returned  to  it  again ;  and  continued 
his  exertions  until  the  victory  was  secured.  Thus  the  most  timid 
daily  gained  confidence  in  their  own  powers,  and  the  same  circum- 
stances which  in  other  schools  discourage  and  retard  die  scbolafi 
became,  in  this,  his  greatest  incentive  to  industry. 

VOL.  III.  —  NO.  XI.  44* 
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Art.  V.  —  Mechanical  Instruction. 

[We  extract  the  following;  interesting  article  from  the  Sunday  School  Journal, 
auapor  wliich  wc  are  ^raiilied  to  find  constantly  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
eaucation,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  the  hasis  of  religious  instruction.  Since  the  pub- 
lic statement  of  our  own  affaiis  we  hive  heard,  with  astonishment,  thai  among  the 
hundred  thoiuand  teaehert  and  the  rnUliom  of  friend*  of  Sunday  Schools,  con- 
uected  with  the  Society  by  whom  thif  interesting  and  able  Journal  is  issued, 
there  arc  not  enough  disposed  to  read  on  the  sul  ject  to  pay  the  ezpenaet  of  its 
publication !  The  Journal  of  Science,  the  only  scientific  periodical  of  eminence. 
It  siiHlained  with  difficulty ;  the  Journal  of  Health  which  presented  solid  and 
"^  useful  information  in  a  manner  adapted  to  amuse  and  attract,  has  fitiled ;  while 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  a  host  of  ephemere,  not  worthy  to  be  named  with  it, 
arc  fluuriohing.  Is  not  the  '  mechanical  instruction,*  exposed  in  the  foUowing  arti- 
cle, one  source  of  this  distaste  (or  evervthing  solid,  everything  which  requires 
theory  ?  Are  not  the  *  easy  methods*  of  modern  tiroes,  which  mvolve  no  mental 
eflF»rt,  contri'iuting  to  the  same  result  ?  Is  the  evil  to  be  remedied  by  reducing 
religion,  and  science,  and  literature,  and  the  principles  and  methods  of  education  to 
such  a  (liltiied  state,  and  infusing  such  spicy  and  savory  ingredients,  as  shall  gratify 
this  infantile  taste,  and  sustain  thi<<  feeble  form  of  mental  action  ?  In  other  words, 
is  the  ta^te  to  be  corrected^  by  being  pampered  7  And  is  it  advisable  to  train  op 
the  lining  generation  to  the  same  taste,  by  similar  publications?  Must  oar  states- 
men becniiie  demagogues,  and  our  physicians  quaclcs,  and  our  authors,  novelists 
and  pam^rdph  writers  ?  Arc  there  none  who  have  resolution,  and  skill,  and  power, 
to  unite  and  stem  this  torrent,  and  at  lea^tt,  prevent  its  overwhelming  another 
generution  ?  Is  there  no  guilt  resting  on  those  who  are  swelling  and  driving  on 
its  current,  merely  to  procure  temporary  fame  or  profit  ?] 

'  A  parish  minister'  has  given,  in  the  British  Magazine,  a  his- 
tory of  his  experiments  in  edtication,  which  places  in  a  strong  light 
the  advantage  in  all  respects  of  making  religious  in5;trtiction  a  part 
of  the  elementary  education  of  children.  His  descriptions  are  ex- 
tremely natural,  and  will  be  recognised  as  true,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

'  There  was  no  school,'  he  says,  *  in  my  parish  when  I  first  came 
there ;  and,  as  I  heartily  agreed  with  the  many  wise  and  excellent 
persons  who  are  the  advocates  of  the  education  of  the  lower  clasdes,  I 

determined  to  have  a  daily  school  at  N .     I  held  a  consultation 

with  two  or  three  of  the  principal  residents  in  the  parish,  and  we  agreed 
that  a  subscription  should  be  collected,  a  large  room  fitted  up,  and  a 
schoolmistress  engaged.  I  went  my  rounds  through  the  parish  to  ask 
for  subscriptions,  and,  though  I  had  many  objections  to  answer,  I  met 
with  very  few  refusals.  The  school  was  established  ;  a  modest  and 
intelligent  young  womau  was  sent  for  a  month  to  a  celebrated  national 
school  in  the  neighborhood  to  learn  the  system  ;  her  husband  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  boys;  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  our  schools 
began  to  flourish.  The  children  were,  of  course,  taught  to  repeat,  and 
to  repeat  without  a  mistake,  our  admirable  church  catechism  :  and 
some  explanation  of  the  church  catechism,  infinitely  more  difficult 
to  the  comprehension  of  a  child  than  the  catechism  itself.  A  good 
explanation  certainly  ;  but  better  suited  to  grown-up  persons,  and  full 
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of  hard  long  words.  However,  at  oar  public  examinations,  all  the 
parishioners  who  were  present  were  highly  gratified.  The  system 
had,  we  all  agreed,  been  admirably  pursued.  Scarcely  a  mistake 
was  made  in  repeating  the  printed  answers  to  the  printed  questions, 
except  by  one  or  two  inveterate  dunces,  whose  countenances  showed 
that  there  was  something  within  which  would  resist  most  stubbornly 
the  teaching  of  the  most  energetic  master.  The  well-written  and  un- 
blotted  copy-books  were  handed  about ;  and  boy  after  boy,  and  girl 
after  girl,  passed  before  us,  a  sort  of  military  file,  holding  up  sideways 
their  slates,  ,on  which  sums  or  answers  to  questions  in  arithmetic 
were  written  down  with  astonishing  readiness.  The  needle-work 
and  knitting  of  the  girls  were  pronounced  to  be  beautifully  executed, 
particularly  a  set  of  shirts  which  were  made  for  my  eldest  son. 

'  The  examination  was  concluded  by  a  prayer  and  singing  a  hymn. 
The  master,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  school,  gave  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and,  at  the  instant,  every  child  dropped,  as  if  shot,  upon  his 
knees ;  at  another  signal,  every  hand  was  folded  and  raised  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ;  at  a  third  signal,  the  head  monitor  commenced 
repeating  the  prayer.  After  the  hymn  had  been  sung,  prizes  were 
given  to  the  children  ;  and  the  master  and  mistress  were  highly  com- 
plimented by  myself  and  by  the  other  visitors.  Year  after  year  passed 
away  ;  the  school  still  prospered  ;  the  examinations  were  still  deemed 
satisfactory,  and  we  continued  to  compliment  the  master  and  mistress 
till,  I  really  believe,  that  it  helped,  among  other  causes,  to  spoil  them, 
by  filling  them  with  an  overweening  conceit  of  themselves.  Though 
humble  and  unpretending  at  first,  they  at  last  yielded  to  the  general 
opinion,  which  had  been  so  diligently  urged  upon  them,  that  they 
were  a  blessing  to  the  school  and  to  the  parish.' 

This  mechanical  plan  was  prosperous,  and  thought  to  be  com- 
plete, until  the  opportunity  was  presented  of  proving  its  practical 
effects.  Were  the  children  morally  improved  }  The  question  was 
answered  when  the  children  became  old  enough  to  be  put  out  to 
service. 

'Without  one  exception,  they  disappointed  our  expectations.  One 
was  too  high,  in  his  own  judgment  of  his  abilities,  for  his  place  ;  he 
did  not  like  manual  labor,  though  a  remarkably  strong  little  fellow. 
Another  ran  away  from  his  service,  and  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  some  years  afler,  broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  to  die  in  the 
poor  house.  A  third  was  suspected  of  thieving.  Of  the  girls,  one 
very  pleasing  and  very  pretty  girl  was  discovered  to  be  a  liar,  whom 
nobody  could  trust.  Such  were  some  of  the  fruit  of  our  school.  At 
least,  1  now  began  to  suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  particularly 
when  T  remembered  that,  for  some  time  past,  I  had  heard  complaints 
made  that  the  school  children,  when  out  of  school,  were  a  '  most  au- 
dacious set ;'  that,  indeed,  no  one  had  ever  known  the  children  of  the 
parish  so  disorderly  or  so  insolent  as  they  had  lately  become.' 
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These   results  brought    the  minister  to  reflection    and  self- 
reproach. 

'  I  asked  myself  the  question,  What  kind  of  instruction  ought  to 
be  given  in  a  school  which  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Christian  mio- 
ister  T  There  could  be  but  one  answer,  and  that  is,  Christian  instruc- 
tion. But  had  not  Christian  instruction  been  given  T  was  not  the 
Catechism  taught  ?  was  not  the  Bible  read  and  taught  ?  The  mem- 
ory had  been  exercised,  the  understanding  awakened  ;  but  what  had 
been  done  to  interest  the  heart  ?  to  instruct,  to  edify,  to  aifect  the 
heart  ?  to  impress  upon  the  heart  those  truths  which  are  peculiarly 
written  for  making  wise  and  holy,  the  ignorant  heart  ?  Judging  from 
my  own  experience,  I  should  suppose  that  the  great  error  in  the 
management  of  many  of  our  parish  schools  is  beginning  to  show  it- 
self. I  will  not  call  it  an  error  in  the  system,  but  it  is  surely  leaving 
the  system  without  the  spirit,  which  should  quicken  all  its  mechanical 
machinery.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  the  school  a  mere  machine, 
working  with  mechanical  correctness.  The  error  is  not  in  the  sys- 
tem ;  for  books  of  sacred  instruction,  above  all,  the  Bible,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  children,  and  all  this  pre-supposes,  in  like  manner, 
that  the  book  is  held  in  the  hand,  that  it  may  be  taken  into  the  heart, 
and  the  effects  of  it  shine  forth  in  the  life  and  practice.  No  child 
should  be  allowed  to  think  it  possible  that  the  lessons  of  holy  scrip- 
ture can  be  learned  for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  may  reform 
the  heart,  and  therefore  the  conduct.' 


Art.  VL  —  Report   or  the  American   School   Agents' 

Society. 

[Cooeladed.] 

[In  our  last  number  we  published  that  part  of  the  Report  of  the  American 
School  Agents*  Society,  which  refers  to  its  general  operations,  and  the  informa- 
tion obtained  concerning  schools  in  New  England.     We  now  insert  the  remain' 

der.] 

In  Rhode  hland,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  tiiere  were  in  1832  only  20,597  child- 
ren to  be  found  in  any  of  the  schools  of  that  State;  while  the  actual 
number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  according  to  the 
census  was  22,041  :  and  according  to  the  best  estimates,  the  num- 
ber between  4  and  16,  the  usual  ages  of  attending  school,  could  not 
have  been  less  than  25,000,  probably  26,000.  But,  at  25,000, 
only,  the  number  of  those  who  are  wholly  uninstructed  would  be 
4,403,  or  one  sirth  of  the  whole.  It  was  also  ascertained  by  the 
above  mentioned  Conimittee  that  six  sevenths  of  the  public  schools 
in  that  State  are  continued  only  three  months  in  the  year.     There 
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are,  however,  private  schools  in  many  places  which  are  continued 
from  three  to  six  months  in  the  year,  while  the  public  schools  are 
discontinued. 

In  JSTew  York,  according  to  the  official  Reports  made  to  the 
Legislature,  there  are  508,878  children,  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age,  of  whom  only  494,959  actually  attend  school ;  thus  leaving 
about  14,000  children  of  a  suituble  age  to  attend  school,  without 
the  means  of  instruction.  This  estimate  does  not  include  the  city 
of  New  York,  for  in  that  alone  it  has  been  ascertained  that  there 
are  13,000  who  are  destitute  ;  —  an  aggregate  for  the  whole  State 
of  about  27,000  officially  reported  ;  and  this  too  in  a  State  whose 
common  school  system  is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  best  in  the 
United  States.  The  agent  finds  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole 
amount  is  not  less  than  50,000  to  80,000,  including  new  counties 
and  towns. 

The  following  account  is  given  by  the  agent  of  the  state  of 
schools  in  seven  different  counties  which  he  visited. 

'  In  visiting  schools  of  this  part  of  the  State  I  found  many  of  them  in 
a  miserable  condition.  Learned  and  leading  men  were  giving  their  atten- 
tion to  higher  institutions, and  overlooking  the  common  schools;  and  these 
primary  places  lefl  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  indifferenty 
and  in  many  cases,  the  vicious  and  immoral.  I  found  even  ministers  not 
giving  that  attention  to  the  character  of  the  teachers,  and  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  and  the  progress  of  the  children  which  they  might,  and  I  hope 
will  hereafter.  I  found  but  a  very  few  schools  that  had  suitable  books, 
and  many  almost  without  books  of  any  kind  —  school  houses  are  often 
badly  located  and  constructed  —  school  meetings  thinly  attended  and 
poorly  conducted  —  conventions  of  teachers  (except  in  two  or  three  coun- 
ties) had  never  been  called —  no  correspondence  between  one  town  and 
another  —  no  improvement  made  known  or  introduced.  Lyceums  have 
been  established  in  a  few  towns  in  these  counties,  but  they  are  poorly  sus- 
tained and  excite  but  little  interest  There  are  few  public  libraries  or  cab- 
inets. 

'  There  are  obvious  causes  for  this  state  of  things.  Parents  show  a  crimi- 
nal indifference  to  the  education  of  their  children.  They  do  not  even  coope- 
rate with  the  teacher;  and  seldom  excite  a  love  of  study  or  books,  by  their 
own  example.  They  employ,  very  generally,  teachers  who  are  unqualified  j 
and  are  unwilling  to  give  a  compensation  which  would  secure  better  in- 
structors. Cheapness  and  relationship  are  usually  the  most  essential 
qualifications  in  an  applicant  Most  teachers  taking  the  office  of  instruct- 
ing as  a  temporary  employment  —  a  mere  step  to  something  more  lucra- 
tive and  honorable  —  without  a  love  for  their  business  or  a  natural  aptitude 
to  teach  —  their  schools  are  always  unpleasant,  and  the  children  generally 
unhappy.  Improvements  in  school  books  and  government  are  not  intro- 
duced. The  schools  are  conducted  nearly  in  the  same  manner  now  as 
they  were  the  last  century. 

•The  Society  was  new  to  the  people,  but  when  its  objects  were  made 
known,  it  received  in  every  instance  their  thanks,  best  wishes  and  co- 
dperation  ;  and  the  cordial  recommendation  of  the  leading  men  in  various 
fmrts  of  the  State.' 
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In  New  Jersey,  according  to  an  official  report  made  to  the  Legb- 
lature,  there  are  11,573  children  who  do  not  attend  school,  besides 
ISOO  adults  who  are  unable  to  read.  The  instruction  of  a  much 
greater  number  is  merely  nominal. 

From  a  speech  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  it  appears 
that  of  400,000  children  in  that  state,  250,000  were  without  instruc- 
tion. This  is  nearly  a  ffth  of  the  whole  population,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  great  number  of  adults  who  cannot  read,  would 
be  one  fourth. 

In  Indiana,  there  are  22,000  children  and  1S,000  adults  who  can- 
not read  ;  and  yet  the  whole  population  in  1830  wasonly  343,028.  The 
population  here  is  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole.  A  gentleman  who 
has  recently  explored  this  State,  informed  a  public  meeting  in  New 
York  that  not  more  than  one  child  in  five,  in  that  state,  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  instruction. 

In  Kentucky  we  learn  from  returns,  made  by  the  depnty  marshals 
of  each  county,  to  the  marshal  of  the  State,  in  connection  with  the 
census  of  1830,  the  originals  of  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
President  Peers  of  Lexington,  that  in  1830,  the  whole  number  of 
children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  was  143,738,  of  whom  103,- 
337,  or  much  more  than  two  thirds,  received  no  instruction.* 

In  Tennessee,  only  one  quarter  of  the  children  are  instructed, 
leaving  about  160,000  destitute.     Illinois  is  equally  destitute. 

Thus  in  five  states  only,  viz.  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  there  are  at 
least  600,000  children  destitute  of  the  ordinary  means  of  elementary 
instruction ;  making  on  the  average  nearly  one  ffth  of  the  whole 
population  of  these  states. 

The  juvenile  population  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  Ohio,  amounts  to  803,219.     It  appears  probable,  that 

*  The  follnwinfjr  table  shows  the  proportion  of  children  in  Kentucky  between 
the  a^es  of  6  and  15  years  who  receive  no  instruction,  in  twenty  of  the  coanties; 
as  published  by  Pres.  Peers,  in  the  Sunday  School  Journal,  Vol.  I.  No.  17. 
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the  namber  instructed  in  these  states  does  not  exceed  the  average 
proportion  in  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky ;  and  thj^s  would  leave  two 
thirds,  or  462,000  children  without  schools.  How  far  the  employ- 
ment of  private  instructors  among  the  higher  classes  of  some  of  these 
states,  may  vary  this  estimate,  we  are  not  prepared  to  judge. 

The  remainder  of  the  western  states  and  territories  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  better  supplied  than  Tennessee  and  Indiana ;  and  we  must 
presume,  that  of  190,000  children  in  these  states,  about  J 50,000  are 
destitute  of  common  instructiou. 

By  this  mode  of  calculation  we  find  reason  to  believe,  that  there 
were  in  1830,  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  New  York,  1,210,000 
children  without  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction.  With  the  rapid 
increase  of  those  states,  amounting  to  45  or  50  per  ct.  in  ten  years, 
and  with  the  annual  addition  of  foreigners  to  the  amount  of  120,000 
annually,*  chiefly  in  these  states,  and  usually  very  ignorant,  the 
amount  cannot  safely  be  estimated  at  less  than  1,400,000  in  the 
whole  United  States. 

But  if  we  assume  the  estimate  published  in  the  circular  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  certainly  appears  to  be  short  of  the  true  number,  and  sup- 
pose that  1,000,000  of  the  children  of  this  free  and  happy  country 
are  growing  up  without  any  means  of  acquiring  the  most  essential 
branches  of  instruction,  or  even  of  securing  the  key  of  knowledge, 
there  is  enough  to  rouse  the  feelings,  and  call  forth  the  most  vigorous 
efforts,  of  every  patriot  and  every  christian.! 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  evil.  Jf  we  desire  to  train  up  citizens 
who  shall  understand  and  support  our  institutions,  and  enable  us 
to  maintain  our  rank  as  intelligent  people,  something  more  than  com- 
mon school  instruction  must  be  given  ;  and  branches  must  be  taught 
which  require  a  degree  of  reflection  not  found  at  the  ordinary  age  of 
those  who  attend  our  common  schools.  It  appears  from  estimates 
laid  before  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting,!  that  the  class  of  youth 

*  See  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  III.  p.  412. 

t  As  a  single  illustration  of  the  results  of  the  want  of  schools,  described,  an 
intellif^ent  gentleman  of  Indiana  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  the  directors,  in 
which  he-remarks;  That  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  state,  just  on  the  twrdern  of  the 
Ohio,  clusters  of  twenty  or  thirty  families  may  be  found  on  the  rich  rivei  and  creek 
bottoms,  three  fourths  of  the  headt  of  which  are  unable  to  read  or  write!— -whole 
neighlmrhood^  where  there  has  never  been  a  school  for  their  children —  and  not 
one  teacher  in  the  whole  region  capable  of  instructing  in  grammar  or  geography  ! 

Tile  wretchedness  of  the  *old  field  schools,'  so  numerous  at  the  soutli,  is  known 
to  every  traveller.  The  char<<cter  of  the  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
good.  The  directors  are  credibly  informed,  that  many  of  them  are  scarcely  able 
to  read  and  write ;  and  the  universal  complaint  of  the  tricnd*  of  education  in  the 
destitute  parts  of  our  country  i^,  that  the  ignorant  and  the  incapable,  the  intem- 
perate and  immoral,  are  employed  to  teach,  because  no  other  instruetora  can  be 
obtained.  On  whom  does  the  duty  of  supplying  this  want  devolve,  if  it  be  not  on 
the  north,  whiTC  there  are  ample  means  of  education  —  on  the  north,  where  it 
appears  that  the  proportion  of  persons  of  the  proper  age  for  teachers,  is  far  greater 
than  at  the  south  ? 

t  Since  published  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  III.  p.  401. 
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between  15  and  20  amounU  to  1,169,430.  But  it  is  found  that  all 
the  schools  of  whr>8e  existence  we  have  any  evidence,  bejond  the 
grade  of  primary  schools,  could  not  receive  more  than  onejifih  of  the 
number,  even  in  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England  slates  ;  and 
not  more  than  one  tenth  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  ;  leaving,  in  the 
language  of  the  statement,  '  a  mass  of  uncultivated  mind  among  us, 
which  shrouds  the  prospects  of  knowledge  and  religion  in  deep 
gloom.' 

Circuit  or  Weekly  Schools.  In  consequence  of  the  urgent  need 
of  instruction  for  adults,  the  directors  of  the  Society,  soon  after  their 
appointment,  recommended  an  experiment  to  be  made  in  order  to  test 
the  practicability  of  weekly  or  circuit  schools.  Accordingly,  six  such 
schools  were  formed  in  different  places,  where  they  could  be  visited 
by  the  instructors  of  the  Seminary  for  teachers  at  Andover. 

The  plan  adopted  for  conducting  them  was  the  following.  Classes 
were  formed  to  pursue  such  studies  as  the  majority  of  the  scholars  in 
any  school  desired.  In  one,  classes  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar, 
aritiimetic  and  moral  philosophy  were  formed.  In  another,  they 
pursued  the  study  of  grammar,  arithmetic,  history,  and  writing.  lo 
a  third,  grammar,  history,  arithmetic,  and  natural  philosophy  were 
the  studies.  Such  lessons  were  given  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
school,  as  were  supposed  sufficient  to  occupy  the  attention  of  a  class 
for  a  week.  These  lessons  were  explained,  the  manner  of  studying 
them  specified,  difficulties  pointed  out,  and  those  parts  which  required 
special  attention,  were  particularly  examined.  One  hour  was  allowed 
for  the  recitation  ;  and  the  hour  in  which  the  lessons  were  to  be  re- 
cited was  stated.  At  the  second  school  the  lessons  assigned  the  pre- 
vious week  were  heard,  and  the  subjects,  if  necessary,  were  more 
fully  explained  or  illustrated,  by  the  aid  of  apparatus.  A  new  les- 
son was  assigned  for  the  following  week,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  be- 
fore, and  the  exercises  concluded  with  remarks  on  the  practical  utili- 
ty of  the  subjects  of  the  lessons 

The  general  results  have  been  the  following.  The  lessons  were 
more  perfectly  acquired,  than  they  generally  are  in  day  schools  —  an 
unabated  interest  was  kept  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  school, 
where  there  were  no  uncommon  circumstances  to  prevent,  — the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired,  varied  from  one  fourth  to  one  third 
of  that  commonly  acquired  at  a  regular  day  school.  Many  of  the 
scholars  labored  in  factories  or  shops,  where  they  were  confined 
twelve  hours  daily.  The  only  time  these  could  employ  in  study,  was 
the  small  portion  afler  six  o'clock,  in  the  evenings  of  the  week  not 
otherwise  occupied.  Nearly  all  were  busily  employed  during  every 
day  of  the  week  in  labor.  Few  if  any  were  less  active  in  busineai 
than  at  any  other  time. 

Scholars  were  oden  found  in  the  same  class  whose  ages  differed 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  several  instances,  parents  and  children 
pursued  the  same  studies  together,  with  great  interest. 

Among  the  indirect  results,  the  following  deserve  notice.     A  con- 
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siderable  number  of  the  scholars  have  been  induced  to  seek  for  more 
extensive  means  of  instruction,  and  have  connected  themselves  with 
high  schools  or  academies.  In  many  instances,  new  interest  has 
been  felt  in  the  studies  to  which  attention  is  given  in  the  district 
schools,  and  has  continued  unabated  to  the  present  time. 

Parents  have  evinced  more  anxiety  about  the  character  of  district 
schools,  and  have  put  forth  increased  efforts  to  secure  those  of  good 
character. 

The  instructors,  engaged  in  making  the  experiment,  believe  that, 
had  the  classes  been  assembled  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  the  even- 
ing, the  number  in  each  place  would  have  been  considerably  aug- 
mented, and  the  benefits  materially  increased  ;  and  they  cannot 
iirithhold  the  opinion,  that  the  system  of  weekly  schools  may  be  made 
an  instrument  of  no  common  power,  for  benefiting  the  young,  and 
especially  the  adult  population,  in  the  oldest  and  most  densely  settled 
states. 

But  there  are  portions  of  our  country  so  thinly  settled,  that  children 
cannot  be  collected  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  regular  schools, 
for  many  years  to  come.  For  these,  no  other  provision  can  be  made 
than  by  circuit  schools,  in  which  a  teacher  is  employed  to  pass  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  at  proper  intervals.  Schools  of 
this  kind  have  been  found  to  produce  admirable  effects  in  Wales,  and 
other  thinly  settled  districts  in  Europe,  and  have  supplied  the  place 
of  stationary  schools  to  an  unexpected  extent,  by  exciting  in  every 
family  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  rendering  each,  to  some  extent,  a 
school  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  committee  have  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  operations, 
and  Society,  and  some  of  the  results.  It  will  be  obvious  from  this 
sketch,  without  extending  the  report,  that  the  Society  has  only 
aimed  at  exploring  the  state  of  our  country  and  carrying  home  to  every 
part  of  it,  which  their  means  have  enabled  them  to  reach,  the  infor- 
mation collected,  and  the  improvements  brought  forward  on  the  subject 
of  education,  by  other  associations,  in  discussions,  and  lectures,  and 
publications.''^  They  have  employed  the  only  means  yet  found  ef- 
fectual for  such  a  purpose —  the  eye  and  the  voice  of  the  living  agent. 
Our  prisons  were  nurseries  of  disease  and  vice,  until  they  were  laid 

*  We  never  hear  of  jealousy  between  philanthropic  institutions,  but  we  think  of 
a  remark  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (then  Mr)  Brougham,  which  we  heard  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  of  the  Infant  School  Society  in  London,  some  years  since.  A  new 
society  of  this  kind,  had  been  formed  by  the  prelates  of  the  established  church,  but  a 
few  days  before  the  liieeting  ;  in  consequence  oi  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures 
of  this.  Air  Brougham  rose  after  the  report  was  read,  and  observed  that  he  had 
been  happy  to  learn  that  an  Auxiliary  Society  to  this  had  recently  been  formed,  by 
some  distinguished  prelates.  *  Jtival  Society,  you  mean,  Sir,*  said  the  Oh<)irnian 
(Lord  Lausdowne,  1  believe).  '  No  Sir,'  replied  Mr  Brougham,  turning  to  the 
Uhairman  with  a  firm  voice ;  *  /  mean  an  Auxiliary  Society.  Every  Society 
which  attempts  to  rescue  these  unhappy  children  from  ignorance  and  vice,  is 
auxiliary  to  us.' 

Surely  the  field  of  ignorance  and  misery  is  not  so  narrow,  even  in  our  country, 
that  we  need  fear  its  being  appropriated  too  rapidly. — Editor. 

YOL.  III. NO.  XI.  45 
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open  and  reformed,  by  the  efibru  of  a  philanthropic  agent,  exclnsirely 
devoted  to  this  subject ;  and  our  schools  will,  in  our  view,  neither 
be  examined,  or  extended,  or  improved  as  they  should  be,  without 
some  similar  mode  of  action.  In  our  busy  country,  the  whole  com- 
munity have  never  been  roused  to  attention  or  effort,  on  any  subject, 
without  similar  means  ;  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  is 
obvious,  in  the  feelings  and  the  contributions  called  forth  for  every 
object  to  which  they  have  been  applied.  The  committee  earnestly 
hope,  that  they  will  not  cease  to  be  applied  to  our  schools,  until  every 
child,  and  every  youth  in  our  country,  shall  receive  that  educatioo 
which  is  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  duties  as  a  man,  and  a  citizen, 
and  an  heir  of  immortality. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

S.  R.  Hall,  Chairman. 


Art.  VII.  —  On  the  Size  and  Ventilation  of  School- 
Rooms. 

Th  the  Committee  of  the  American  Inttituteyon  the  Subject  of  School- Hmuu* 

[The  negligence  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  children  which  if  evinced  by  the 
carelesisness  of  teachers  and  parents  and  the  overseers  of  schools,  in  regard  to  the 
ventilation  of  schooUrooms,  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unpardonable  ;  and  we  feel 
bound  to  urge  it  upon  their  attention  again  and  again;  and  we  beg  those  who 
read  our  pages  to  make  the  facts  known  to  others.  With  these  views  we  insert 
the  following  article,  addressed  to  the  CommiUce  on  School-Rooms  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Instruction,  and  which  is  unknown  to  many  of  our  subscribers. 
We  hope  they  will  apply  it  to  practical  puiposes,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  child- 
ren of  pupils.] 

Gentlemen,  —  The  air  we  breathe  is  so  common  a  blessiug,  that 
its  value  is  not  estimated  ;  and  the  importance  of  preserving  its  purity 
in  schools,  by  constructing  rooms  of  sufficient  size,  and  providing 
ample  means  of  ventilation,  cannot  be  appreciated,  without  consider- 
ing the  influence  which  it  has  upon  life,  health,  and  mental  vigor. 
While  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer  an  entire  plan  for  a  school-room,  I 
have  hoped  to  promote  the  general  object  you  have  in  view,  by  col- 
lecting the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  atr,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  in  its  construction  and  arrangements. 

Effects  of  Air  on  the  Blood.  —  The  heart  of  a  healthy  individual, 
of  mature  age,  beats  about  sixtysix  times  a  minute,  or  four  tliousand 
times  an  hour  ;  that  of  a  child,  much  faster.  The  whole  mass  of  the 
blood  is  supposed  to  pass  through  it,  fourteen  times  an  hour,  or  once 
in  four  minutes.  After  it  returns  through  the  veins  to  the  heart,  and 
before  it  is  again  sent  out  into  the  body,  it  is  made  to  pass  through 
the  luttgs,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
undergoes  several  important  changes. 

] .    Its   temperature  is  raised   several   degrees,  j^  2.    Its  color  is 
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changed,  from  a  dark  red  to  a  light  crimson  —  a  change  which  the 
venous  blood  will  undergo  when  drawn  from  the  body  and  placed  in 
the  air;  and  it  is  found  to  contain  an  increased  proportion  of  oxygen, 
or  vital  air.  The  whole  mass  of  blood,  thus  altered  every  four  min- 
utes, conveys  heat  and  nourishment  and  life  to  the  extremities  of  the 
body  ;  and  if  the  process  be  interrupted,  or  imperfectly  performed, 
for  four  minutes  only,  every  organ  and  member  of  the  body  is  of 
course  more  or  less  affected. 

These  changes  cannot  be  produced  without  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
or  vital  air ;  and  they  are  produced  in  a  healthy  manner,  only,  by 
such  a  mixture,  as  we  find  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  consisting  of  SK)  per 
cent  of  oxygen,  and  80  of  nitrogen.  If  an  air  less  pure,  or  contain- 
ing other  gases,  be  breathed,  these  changes  are  not  thoroughly  pro- 
duced ;  the  lungs  perform  their  task  with  difficulty ;  and  the  body 
and  the  limbs  do  not  receive  their  due  supplies  of  nourishmenl, 
and  vital  energy.  They  are  even  injured  by  the  half  corrupted 
state  of  the  blood;  and  that  weariness  and  languor  are  produced, 
which  is  always  the  consequence  of  spending  some  time  in  a  bad 
air.  Thus  the  person  who  attends  a  crowded  assembly,  wh^re  the 
ventilation  is  not  complete,  will  find  lassitude,  and  oflcn  chills  extend- 
ing through  every  limb,  and  languor  invading  every  faculty  of  the 
mind ;  a  feverish,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  ;  a  restlessness 
through  the  following  night,  and  oflen  a  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the 
morning,  like  that  which  succeeds  a  night  spent  in  travelling.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  body  in  health,  even  after  it  has 
gained  maturity,  and  especially  to  supply  it  when  it  is  growing,  and 
invigorate  the  constitution  when  it  is  forming,  it  is  of  the  highest  im^ 
portance  that  the  air  should  be  preserved  in  that  state  of  purity  which 
the  Creator  designed.  It  is  true,  that  disease  and  death  do  not  im- 
mediately  follow  every  deviation  from  this  standard  ;  but  it  is  also  cer^ 
tain  that  some  degree  of  injury  must  be  produced ;  and  such  a  reason 
for  neglect  is  as  msufficient,  as  it  would  be  to  excuse  ourselves  for 
giving  our  friends  or  our  children,  food  which  was  partially  spoiled, 
or  drink  which  was  partially  filthy,  because  it  would  not  immediately 
destroy  their  lives  or  health.  How  preposterous  and  inexcusable 
would  every  one  regard  it,  to  give  them  their  food  constantly  mingled 
with  poison,  or  their  drink  with  pernicious  and  loathsome  insects. 
Yet  it  is  not  less  inexcusable  to  furnish  them  with  half  corrupted  air, 
or  that  which  contains  poisonous  gases !  The  food  is  given  but 
three  times  a  day  ;  while  the  air  is  administered  every  moment.  The 
child  is  at  Uberty  to  receive  or  reject  the  food ;  but  he  is  forced  to 
breathe  the  air  in  which  we  place  him.  To  put  our  children  or 
friends  in  a  room,  which  does  not  contain  that  supply  of  vital  air 
which  is  necessary  for  their  health,  is  not  only  to  q^er  them  a  poison, 
but  to  compel  them  to  take  it.  Who  can  tell  how  much  evil  has  been 
ignorantly  done  in  this  manner  —  how  much  health  and  enjoyment 
have  been  destroyed  —  how  many  constitutions  have  been  enfeebled! 
The  multitude  of  pale  faces  and  meagre  forms  to  be  found  on  our 
school  benches,  and  in  our  colleges,  and  our  manufactories,  will  an- 
swer the  question  in  part 
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The  following  is  one  fearful  example  of  the  effects  of  negligence  on 
this  point.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital,  during  the  four  years  preceding 
17^5,  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fortyfour  children,  out  of 
seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  died  within  a  fortnight  after 
their  birth  ;  or  thirtyeight  out  of  every  hundred.  The  physician, 
Dr  Clarke,  suspected  the  cause,  and  introduced  air,  by  means  of 
pipes  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  consequence  was,  that  during  the 
three  years  following,  only  one  hundred  and  sixtyfive  died  out  of  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fortythree,  or  less  than  four  in  a  hundred. 
The  fair  conclusion,  therefore,  was,  that  two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixtyfive  children,  of  the  previous  years,  died  for  want  of  pure 
air!  !*  We  shudder  at  the  history  of  the  *  black  hole  of  Calcutta  ;'f 
hut  here  was  a  sacrifice  of  life,  eighteen  times  as  great,  in  an  institu- 
tion of  charity ! 

Quantity  of  ^ir  Consumed.  —  A  man  in  health,  is  supposed  to 
breathe,  on  the  average,  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  and  to  take  in 
forty  cubic  inches  of  air  at  one  inspiration  ;  or  eight  hundred  cubic 
inches,  equal  to  three  and  one  fiflh  gallons  per  minute.  Of  this,  one 
fiflh  only,  or  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  inches,  is  vital  air,  or  ozy- 
gen  ;  and  thirtytwo  cubic  inches,  or  one  fifth  of  the  whole  vital  air 
contained,  is  consumed  in  the  minute,  in  order  to  produce  the 
changes  in  the  blood  which  are  necessary  to  health.  In  five  minutes, 
therefore,  the  vital  air  of  the  whole  three  and  one  fiflh  gallons  would  be 
consumed  ;  or,  in  one  minute,  the  vital  air  of  two-thirds  of  a  gallon. 
In  one  hour,  the  whole  vital  air  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  cubic 
inches,  or  fortyone  gallons,  would  be  destroyed,  and  respiration 
could  no  longer  be  performed. 

But  in  addition  to  this,  an  amount  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  that 
of  the  oxygen  consumed,  is  produced  of  carbonic  acid,  formerly 
called  fixed  air  (which  oflen  destroys  life  in  wells) ;  and  this  poison^ 
ous  ffas  is  breathed  in  place  of  vital  air.  At  the  end  of  half  the  time 
mentioned,  therefore,  we  shall  have  an  air  composed  of  only  half  the 
proper  quantity  of  oryy^en,  and  corrupted  by  an  equal  quantity  of  a  ' 
poisonous  gas.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
double  the  supply  we  have  stated,  t.  e.  twenty  thousand  cubic  inches, 
or  eightytwo  gallons  per  hour,  would  leave  a  person  to  faint  and  die. 
Facts  confirm  this  estimate. 

Particular  experiments  were  made  on  this  subject  by  two  English 
philosophers,  Dr  Henderson,  and  Mr  Kite.  Dr  Henderson  breathed 
six  hundred  cubic  inches  for  four  minutes ;  or  nine  thousand  cubic 
inches,  equal  to  thirtysix  gallons,  an  hour ;  and  was  compelled  to  stop, 
afler  suffering  much  oppression  and  distress  for  breath. 

Mr  Kite  breathed  five  hundred  and  ninetyone  inches,  for  a  minute; 

*  There  are  many  examples  which  show  that  typhus  fever  is  oflen  the  result  of 
ne<;1ccting  ventilation  ;  and  it  is  rendered  contagious  in  the  sanio  way. 

1  In  a  dungeon,  so  called,  at  Calcutta,  18  feet  (iquAre,  146  persons  were  confined; 
and  although  there  was  one  window  for  the  admission  of  air,  123  of  the  number 
died  in  agony,  in  ten  hours  ! 
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equal  to  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  inches,  or  one 
hundred  and  fortyone  gallons  per  hour,  and  w(u  greatly  oppressed  for 
breath.  He  breathed  the  same  quantity  one  and  a  half  minutes, 
and  the  oppression  became  intolerable ;  and  in  two  minutes  use  of 
one  third  gallons  of  air,  (equal  to  seventy  gallons  per  hour)  he  be- 
came giddy,  his  face  swelled,  and  he  fell  back  in  his  chair. 

Halley  says,  that  it  requires  at  least  one  gallon  per  minute  to  sustain 
life,  or  sixty  gallons  an  hour ;  but  this  was  the  air  compressed  by  be- 
ing in  a  diving-bell,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  quantity  must 
be  estimated  higher  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Lavoisier  says,  that, 
according  to  his  experiments,  a  man  would  die  in  5  cubic  feet,  or 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  inches,  in  an  hour. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  when  a  person  is  confined  to  three 
hundred  cubic  inches,  1  j-  gallons  of  air  a  minute,  or  to  eighteen 
thousand  cubic  inches,  or  seventytwo  gallons  an  hour,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  oppressed  breathing,  and  fainting.  He  will  not  receive  the 
supplies  necessary  to  maintain  his  vital  energies  without  much  more 
air.  The  question,  '  How  little  can  be  afforded  without  immediate 
danger  to  life  7'  is  one  which  should  never  be  asked  by  a  kind,  or  even 
faithful  educator,  concerning  that  which  God  bestows  in  unlimited 
abundance,  and  which  can  only  be  excluded  by  inexcusable  parsi- 
mony, or  cruel  neglect,  towards  those  under  our  care.  We  are  not 
merely  bound  to  keep  children  alive,  but  to  give  them  all  the  air  which 
is  necessary  to  invigorate  their  constitutions,  to  produce  comfort,  and 
cheerfulness,  and  activity,  of  body  and  mind.  We  must  therefore  re- 
sort to  the  instructions  of  experience  as  to  this  point. 

Proper  size  of  scHbol-rooms, — Unfortunately,  we  have  few  par- 
ticular observations  in  regard  to  school-rooms. 

The  French  writers  on  hospitals,  deem  it  indispensable  that  each 
patient  (even  in  the  private  sick  room  of  a  school),  should  have  6^ 
cubic  toisea  of  air,  —  equal  to  fourteen  hundred  cubic  feet ;  and  such 
18  the  plan  of  the  best  European  hospitals.  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  says, 
six  hundred  cubic  feet  are  necessary  in  England  (with  a  climate 
much  colder,  and  an  air  generally  purer  than  ours)  for  each  patient ; 
and  that  with  a  less  quantity  '  it  25  impossible  to  maintain  the  requisite 
purity  of  the  atr.'  If  we  take  but  half  the  quantity  required  by  the 
French  (allowing  the  rest  on  account  of  disease),  it  will  probably  be 
a  better  rule  for  our  climate  ;  and  when  we  recollect  the  superior 
means  of  ventilation  in  the  immense  rooms  of  a  hospital,  (in  many 
cases  70  feet  long  and  14  feet  high)  this  will  by  no  means  be  too  much 
for  a  small,  close  school-room.  We  shall  then  have  a  space  of  seven 
hundred  cubic  feet  (or  each  pupil ;  —  or,  supposing  the  room  to  be 
eight  feet  high,  each  child  should  have  cightyscven  square  feet,  or  a 
space  of  8  feet  by  1 1.  It  appears  from  the  facts  collected  by  Mr 
Adams,*  that  the  smallest  allowance,  in  several  distinguished  schools 
which  he  visited,  was  7^  feet ;  and  the  largest,  sixteen  to  a  scholar  ; 

*  See  Adams'^  Lecture,  in  the  collection  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
AmericaD  Institute  in  1830. 
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or,  if  the  room  were  ten  feet  high,  (as  we  believe  those  referred  to 
are)  nevmtytwo  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  cubic  fuU  Lancaster,  whose 
r4X>rii8  in  England  were  15  or  20  feet  high,  m  many  cases  allowed 
nine  square  feet  to  a  pupil,  or  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cubic  feet  to  each  ;  and  this  where  the  most  rigid 
economy  was  demanded.  Supposing  the  ceiling  to  be  ten  feet  high, 
—  at  only  the  allowance  of  one  hundred  and  fifly  cubic  feet  to  an 
intlividual,  the  smallest  dimensions  of  a  room  for  thirty  pupils  should 
be  22  by  20  feet;  —  of  one  for  fifty  pupils,  30  by  25  —  for  seventy 
pupils,  35  by  30 —  and  for  one  hundred  —  44  by  S^  feet.  A  liberal 
allowance  would  require  at  least  one  third  more ;  and  double  the  space 
ib  highly  desirable.  But  if  we  reduce  the  space  occupied  by  each 
child  to  less  than  that  here  allowed,  we  hazard  his  health  and  ctm- 
slit uf ion,  as  well  as  his  immediate  comfort,  in  order  to  avoid  an  ex- 
pense comparatively  of  no  moment.  And  with  this  atnount  of  space, 
nothing  but  frequent  and  careful  ventilation,  and  great  attention  to 
cleanliness,  in  the  persons  of  the  pupils  as  well  «s  in  the  room,  will 
prevent  their  suffering  from  the  constant  exhalations,  (oflen  loaded  with 
disease)  which  arise  from  the  skin,  the  stomach,  and  the  lungs;  aad 
which  cannot  be  weighed  and  measured,  except  by  the  baneful  e^cts 
they  sometimes  produce,  when  they  are  suffered  to  accumolate. 
These  exhalations,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  thrown  off  by  the  organs, 
because  they  are  injurious  to  the  person  himself  But  without  due 
ventilation  they  must  be  respired  by  others;  and  not  only  that,  they 
arc  mingled  with  the  saliva  in  the  mouth,  and  pass  with  it  into  the 
Btomarh.  Who  can  wonder  at  the  loss  of  appetite,  and  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  stomach,  which  are  so  commonly  connected  with 
ill-ventilated  school-rooms !  Such  places  are  literally  nurseries  of 
disease,  and  open  sepulchres  for  health,  and  happiness! 

Ventilation  of  school  rootns.  —  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  ventilating 
school-rooms,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  gases  and  exhalations 
in  a  crowded  assembly  are  of  two  kinds;  Ist,  those  which  ascend  on 
account  of  their  heat  or  lightness  to  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and 
arc  perceived  by  those  who  sit  in  elevated  galleries,  or  whose  heads 
arc  in  any  way  raised  towards  the  ceiling ;  and  2d,  the  carbonic  acid  or 
fixed  air,  which  is  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  de* 
8cendt>,  and  occupies  that  part  of  the  room  next  the  floor,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  found  to  settle  in  wells  and  cellars.  To  favor 
the  escape  of  the  lighter  exhalations,  it  is  indispensable  to  have  open- 
ings over  the  tops  of  the  windows,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room ; 
and  scarcely  any  degree  of  ventilation  below  will  supply  their  place.* 

*  I  prc<nmc  many  have  noticed  a  fact  illustratin}^  this  remark,  which  I  hive 
more  than  once  olHerved  in  tr.iveHing  ;  that  when  a  room  which  has  been  closed 
during  thp  day  in  warm  weather,  is  aired  at  night  by  windows  opening  only  from 
below,  the  air  will  appear  for  a  short  time  quite  fresh  ;  but  on  shutting  the  win- 
dows, Will  become,  in  half  an  hour,  as  close  as  ever.  In  thi^  case,  the  worm  ex* 
hiila(ion<  and  lighter  {^ascs  remained  undisturbed  at  the  top  of  the  room  ;  and  as 
toon  ^s  (lie  lower  air,  which  has  been  cooled,  becomes  heated,  and  ascends,  they 
ire  again  brought  down,  and  become  perceptible. 
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In  the  winter  season,  an  opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the  chim- 
ney, when  the  drafl  is  good,  will  answer  the  purpose.  Where  this  is 
wanting,  and  especially  in  rooms  where  lights  are  used,  a  very  ex- 
cellent means  of  ventilation  is  found  in  an  artificial  chimney,  formed 
by  a  pipe  issuing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  with  a  large  fun- 
nel at  the  opening,'  in  which  a  lamp  is  kept  burning.  By  means  of 
the  strong  dra(\  here  produced.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  celebrated 
English  chemist,  cleared  his  laboratory  in  a  very  short  time,  afler 
having  filled  it  with  noxious  gases. 

But  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  the  car^ 
honic  acid^  which  settles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  room.  In  caverns 
and  wells,  it  oflen  rises  only  to  a  certain  height ;  so  that  above  this 
level  an  individual  may  breathe  and  a  light  may  burn,  perfectly  well  ; 
while  a  light  would  be  extinguished  and  respiration  obstructed,  or 
stopped,  on  descending  below  it.  Thus,  in  the  celebrated  Chrotio  del 
Cane  —  in  Italy,  in  which  this  gas  issues  from  a  cave,  and  although 
it  is  invisible,  can  be  found  by  its  effects  to  flow  along  the  ground  — 
a  dog  will  die,  while  a  man  whose  mouth  is  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  gas,  suffers  no  inconvenience.  The  teacher,  therefore,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  elevated  on  a  platform,  will  not  always  be  sure  that  the 
air  of  that  part  of  the  room  in  which  the  smaller  children  are  breath- 
ing is  good,  merely  because  he  perceives  no  want  of  purity  in  that 
which  surrounds  him ;  and,  like  the  man  in  the  Grotto,  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  one  who  breathes  below  him  suffers  from  the  bad- 
ness of  air.  On  this  account,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  no  part  of 
the  room  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  doors ;  and  that  regular 
provision  should  be  made  for  opening  the  doors  frequently,  and  for  a 
sufficient  time,  to  allow  this  deleterious  gas  to  flow  off.  These  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  me  very  decisive  arguments  against  making  a 
school-room  descend,  as  I  have  sometimes  seen,  towards  the  centre, 
producing  a  kind  of  ^  black  hole*  for  the  smaller  children ;  and  they 
show  the  importance  of  employing  rooms  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  for  schools,  as  well  as  other  assemblies  of  people.  The  im- 
mediate evil  effects  are  imperceptible  perhaps ;  but  seeds  of  disease 
and  debility  may  be  planted,  which  no  subsequent  care  can  eradicate. 

The  best  mode  of  securing  regular  ventilation  as  well  as  uniform 
heat  in  a  school-room,  during  the  season  when  the  windows  must  be 
closed,  undoubtedly  is,  to  introduce  the  external  air  from  the  side, 
and  not  from  the  cellar  of  the  build ing«  through  a  stove  or  furnace, 
so  that  it  may  enter  the  room  warm,  diffuse  the  heat  equally  through- 
out, and  prevent  the  current  of  cold  air  which  presses  in  at  every 
crevice.  In  this  way  also,  the  doors  and  windows  may  be  opened  at 
any  time,  without  cooling  the  room  too  much,  as  the  air  usually  presses 
outward.* 

*  Several  excellent  plans  have  been  discovered  for  this  purpose,  of  which  I  trust 
the  Committee  will  furnieh  some  account.  I  have  found,  (hat  a  common  >tove 
misht  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  in  some  decree,  in  the  following  way: 
—-Let  a  close  case  of  sheet-iron  be  made  of  such  dimensions  as  to  rise  from  the 
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The  fiictfl  and  principles  presented  in  this  paper,  hare  been  col- 
lected with  care,  from  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities  in  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology  within  my  reach  ;*  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
■er?e  to  impress  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  parents,  and  of  the 
guardians  and  visitors  of  our  schools,  the  importance  of  providing  the 
indispensable  means  of  bodily  health  and  intellectual  vigor, /or  feocA- 
ers  and  their  pupils.  It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  pre- 
mature decay,  or  sudden  destruction  of  many  a  faithful  teacher,  and 
the  debility  of  constitution  of  many  a  pupil,  is  brought  on  by  the  in* 
Bidious  but  poisonous  influence  of  the  corrupt  air  in  which  they  spend 
their  days.  The  economy,  which  hazards  such  results,  by  providing 
small  school-rooms,  can  only  be  compared  to  that  infatuated  avarice, 
which  destroys  life  in  strioing  to  obtain  or  to  hoard  the  means  ofenst' 
ence.  In  no  single  mode,  probably,  could  the  American  Institute  be 
more  useful,  than  in  establishing  and  circulating  correct  views  on 
this  important  subject ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  their  eflforta  will 
be  the  means  of  extensive  good,  on  this  and  many  other  subjects  of 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  therefore,  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

I  am.  Gentlemen, 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  C.  Woodbridgi. 
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Path E  a,  I  have  just  found  something  new.  I  saw  some  men  putting 
down  larffe,  flat  stones,  for  the  side  walks,  that  glittered  in  the  sun  like 
mica,  and  I  took  a  little  piece  that  was  knocked  on :  what  is  it  ? 

That  which  glitters  on  the  outside  is  mica.  But  look  at  the  edge  of  it : 
can  you  see  nothing  else  ? 

Yes,  father,  I  see  grains ;  some  of  them  like  quartz,  snd  some  white. 

floor  to  the  top  of  the  itove,  or  a  little  above  it,  on  three  lidea ;  and  so  large  that 
there  will  be  a  space  of  two  inchea  on  all  sides  between  the  stove  and  the  esse. 
The  stove  should  be  raised  on  legs,  or  bricks,  a  few  inches  from  the  floor,  and  the 
opening  beneath  closed  in  front  with  brick  —  the  other  three  sides  being  closed 
by  the  case.  Introduce  the  air  from  without,  by  a  wooden  trough,  and  let  it  riM 
under  the  bottom  of  the  stove,  and  it  will  pass  out  between  the  stove  and  its  case 
in  a  pleasant  state  of  warmth.  The  trough  should  be  furnished  with  a  sUde,  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  air,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  stove  and  of  the  room ; 
and  the  case  should  be  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  removed,  in  order  to  clean 
the  space  around  the  stove  when  necessary.  The  steam  stove  of  Fessenden, 
maintains  a  far  more  equable  and  pleasant  heat  than  those  usually  empk>yed, 
and  the  same  arrangements  might  be  made  for  veutilation  with  this,  even  mora 
successfully.  Dampers  should  be  used  with  great  care  ;  they  often  fill  the  rooo 
with  noxious  air. 

**  Among  these  are  Hare's,  Grorham's,  Henry's,  and  Silliman's  Chemistry ; 
Richerand  s  Magendie's  and  Bostock's  Physiology  ;  Londe's  Hygiene  ;  the  Paris 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences,  and  Reer  Cycklpedia. 
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Well^  my  son,  those  are  quartz  and  feldspar ;  so  that  we  have  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  that  make  granite.    But  is  it  granite  ? 

It  does  not  look  like  it,  because  it  is  all  in  layers  —  a  layer  of  mica,  and 
then  a  layer  of  the  grains,  and  then  a  layer  of  mica.  And  then  it  splits 
into  large,  flat  pieces ;  and  granite  will  not 

You  have  told  the  difference,  my  son.  It  is  just  like  granite,  except 
that  the  parts  are  in  layers.  It  is  called  gneiss,  a  German  word,  pro- 
nounced nice.  Sometimes  you  will  find  nothing  but  mica  and  quartz,  and 
then  it  is  called  mica  slate.   But  do  you  see  any  use  in  having  it  in  layers  ? 

0  yes,  father ;  it  makes  beautiful  flat  stones  for  walks ;  and  I  remem- 
ber, the  floor  of  my  uncle's  cellar  is  covered  with  it.  I  do  not  believe 
they  could  use  granite  so. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  it  so  thin.  Observe,  my  son,  as  you  go  on,  how 
we  find  something  made  for  every  use ;  and  do  not  forget  Hm  that  made 
them  all. 

Dialogue  V. 

Here  is  anotlier  piece  of  stone,  father,  that  I  found  where  they  were 
putting  up  some  pillars,  that  looks  just  like  granite ;  but  there  is  something 
black  and  shining  in  it,  besides  the  mica. 

Scratch  it  with  your  steel,  and  see  what  color  it  is. 

1  see,  it  is  a  dark  green ;  but  it  looks  bl<uk,  at  first 

It  does  ;  but  if  you  pound  it  with  another  stone,  you  will  find  that  it 
breaks  green.    Here  is  a  large  piece  of  it  alone. 

Why,  father,  it  is  so  tough  I  can  hardly  break  it 

Well,  now  tell  me  what  are  the  qualities  you  have  found. 

It  is  green,  and  shining,  and  tough,  but  it  can  be  scratched  with  steel. 

You  are  right,  my  son,  and  it  is  the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  ge- 
ology. It  is  called  hornblende ;  horn,  probably,  for  its  toughness.  It  is 
found  in  the  Egyptian  granite ;  and  I  suppose  gives  it  greater  toughness 
and  durability.    Sometimes,  too,  we  find  rocks  of  hornblende  alone. 

Is  this  called  granite^  that  has  hornblende  in  it? 

It  is  among  builders,  but  geologists  call  it  suenitey  another  word  in  geol- 
ogy.    A  great  deal  uf  the  granite  used  in  building,  is  properhfy  s^etiiie. 

But  here  is  another  word  in  geology,  formed  of  homolende  mixed  with 
feldspar.  Do  you  sec  the  white  and  green,  mixed  together,  and  the  shin- 
ing spots  when  you  turn  it  ? 

Yes,  father ;  what  is  it  called  ? 

It  id  sometimes  called  greenstone,  and  sometimes  trap^  from  a  Swedish 
word  trappa,  that  means  stair ;  and  when  it  is  very  fine  and  close  grained, 
80  that  it  seems  all  black  alike,  it  is  called  basalt. 

Why,  father,  I  have  read  about  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  made 
of  basalt.    Is  that  the  same  ? 

Yes,  my  son  ;  what  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Why,  sir,  my  geography  says,  that  it  is  all  in  pieces  like  pillars ;  and  it 
looks  in  the  picture  as  if  it  had  been  cut  into  pieces. 

That  is  true,  my  son.  All  the  greenstone  rocks  break  somewhat  in  the 
same  way,  and  seem  like  a  great  many  pillars  of  five  or  six  sides  set  up 
together.  The  Palisado  Roclcs  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  the  rocks  near 
New  Haven,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  many  other  places  in  our  country,  look 
just  so. 
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Art.  IX.  —  Economy  in  Education. 

INHERE  are  some  plans  for  economy  in  education,  which,  so  far  as  we 
have  known,  have  not  received  the  proper  attention  in  works  on  this  sub- 
ject 

The  first  plan  may  he  styled  kitchen  education.  The  first  point  to 
be  secured  is,  that  the  poor  should  not  be  well  educated ;  because  this 
would  make  them  worth  more,  and  make  their  wag^s  too  hi^h  for  domes- 
tics. This  beinff  done,  the  improved  plan  will  secure  cheap  education,  and 
save  all  the  trouble  which  would  otherwise  devolve  upon  the  parents,  by 
consiflrning  this  charge  to  domestics.  When  they  are  very  young,  there 
must  be  a  nurse,  of  course,  who  often  knows  better  than  the  mother  how 
to  manage  children.  If  they  are  left  tntirtly  to  her  care,  they  become  at- 
tached to  her,  so  that  they  do  not  trouble  their  parents  hj  hanging  about 
them,  or  crying  when  they  are  going  away.  But  the  principal  economy  is, 
when  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  require  watching  and  whipping  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief.  The  domestics  can  do  all  this,  while  they  at- 
tend to  their  work  ;  and  this  saves  the  parent's  time,  in  siddition  to  this, 
they  become  well  acquainted  with  all  domestic  matters,  by  inspection ;  they 
can  hear  a  great  many  stones  and  learn  a  great  many  words,  which  ther 
could  never  hear  from  their  parents  or  friends.  They  learn  about  the  world, 
especially  about  all  tlie  domestics  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  sometimes 
hear  what  troublesome,  disagreeable  people  their  parents  are ;  and  *how 
foolish  it  is  to  do  what  they  order.' 

But  the  plan  of  t(ree(  tduccdxon  is  still  more  economical  and  useful.     It 
saves  all  the  time  of  the  domestics  as  well  as  of  the  parents.     It  makes  a 
child  still  better  acquainted  with  the  world,  especially  in  a  city.   Before  he 
is  eight  years  old,  he  will  learn  more  of  it,  from  the  people  that  pass  along, 
including  ragmen,  sawyers,  beggars  and  truants,  dLc,  than  his  father  ever 
knew,  ifhe  was  educated  in  the  country.    He  will  acquire  from  the  boyi 
in  the  street,  a  variety  of  ingenious  tricks,  and  many  habits  which  no  in- 
struction at  home  would  ever  have  given  him.    He  will  learn  a  language, 
too,  that  will  make  him  at  home,  in  any  forecastle,  or  cellar,  or  jail,  in  ue 
country.    It  happens  frequently  that  a  boy  will  acquire  the  art  of  swearing 
in  the  most  polite  manner,  before  he  is  six  years  old,  although  his  father 
only  gives  him  sufficient  examples  at  home  to  encourage  it.    And  then,  it  A 
takes  away  all  the  sillv  shamefacedness  of  a  child.    It  will  teach  him  the  « 
best  mode  of  making  his  way  through  the  world  alone;  especially  ifhe  is 
led  away  by  other  ingenious  boys,  and  taught  how  to  make  excuses ;  and 
occasionally  *  fights  Uiem.'     But  the  best  recommendation  is,  that  ii  corit 
nothing — either  in  time  or  trouble,  or  money  ;  and  it  will  require  no  rtad- 
ingy  no  thought,  and  no  anxietv.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  saving  in 
aU  these  respects,  it  has  already  been  more  generally  adopted  by  parents, 
than  any  other  of  the  modern  improvements  in  education. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Manual  Labor  Seminart  at  LRXiireTOif,  Mass. 

This  Institution  is  to  go  into  operation  November  4th,  1833.  The  de- 
sign of  the  seminary  is,  by  means  of  a  mechanic's  shop  and  a  garden,  to 
fUroish  healthfiil  and  profitable  exercise  to  all  who  desire  it,  in  connection 
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with  iiutructioD,  illustrated  with  a  complete  set  of  Apparatus,  in  all  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  our  highest  Academies. 

Manual  Labor  School  ih  Africa. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  from  the  Liberia  Herald,  that  Mr  Savage,  an 
a^ent  for  some  emigrants  who  recently  went  out  from  New  Orleans  to 
Liberia,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  Manual  Labor  school  in  the 
colony.  His  present  residence  is  at  Millburg  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  citizens  of  that  place  may  have  the  honor  of  putting  into  successful 
operation  the  first  Manual  Labor  school  in  Africa. 

A  free  school  for  recaptured  Africans  has  been  in  successful  operation 
at  Liberia  for  some  time,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  James  Eden.  No  means 
can  probably  hasten  more  rapidly  the  progress  of  civilization  in  that  re- 
gion. 

Massachusetts  Frrk  School  in  Liberia. 

The  people  of  Liberia  appear  highly  gratified  with  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  some  of  their  friends  in  Massachusetts,  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  among  them,  and  to  establish  a  free  school  on  the 
basis  of  the  free  schools  of  Massachusetts ;  and  they  point  to  several 
places  where  such  a  school  might  be  successfully  located. 

Parliamentart  Aid  to  the  Cause  of  Education  in  England. 

The  sum  of  £SO,000  has  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
promotion  of  education  throughout  England  —  the  first  parliamentary  as- 
sistance if  not  the  first  parliamentary  encouragement  which  has  been  giv- 
en to  Education  in  England  for  a  great  number  of  years.  The  money  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  National  and  Lancasterian  School  So- 
cieties, to  assist  the  establishment  of  schools  in  those  places  where,  with  a 
little  aid  at  the  commencement,  they  may  be  maintained  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants. — New  York  Mv. 

This  is  doing  very  well  for  England ;  but  the  sum  is  rather  small  to  be 
distributed  among  12,000,000  of  people.  The  little  state  of  Connecticut 
alone,  with  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  inhabitants,  de- 
votes nearly  an  equal  sum  to  her  schools,  from  the  public  treasury.  We 
think  England  has  begun  in  the  right  manner,  however,  for  it  should 
be  the  great  object  of  all  government  movements  of  this  sort  to  help  the 
people  to  help  themselves ;  and  whenever  lefrislative  aid  fails  of  this  ten- 
dency, we  may  conclude  at  once,  that  it  is  misapplied. 

Bequest  to  Teachers. 

We  learn  firom  a  London  paper  that  Mr  Dick,  late  of  Scotland,  left 
a  large  bequest,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  divided  among  the  parish 
schoolmasters  in  Marayshire.  A  dividend  of  the  accumulated  interest 
was  made  about  the  end  of  August  last,  and  each  teacher  received  about 
100  pounds  sterling. 

YouNO  Ladies'  Institute  at  Tampico. 

An  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  has  been  established  at  Tampico,  in 
Mexico,  by  a  lady  from  the  College  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  in  Paris. 
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NOTICES. 

Outlines  of  the  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the  U.  S.&.G,  by  \Vm.A, 
Dcur,  Pres.  of  Columbia  College.     New  York,  Collins  &  Hannay,   12mo. 

We  have  received  the  title  and  preface  of  Uiis  work.  -lU  okjeci  U  highly  im- 
portant.    Of  its  character,  a  jurist  is  now  the  only  competent  judge. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  and  the  Investigation  of 
truth,  by  John  Abercroinbie,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  With  additions  and  explana- 
tions, to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of  schools  and  academies,  by  Jacob 
Abbott    Hartford.    F.  J.  Huntington,  1833.  l*2mo.  pp.  276. 

A  work  of  great  value,  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools,  by  an  experienced 
teacher.  We  are  much  pleased  with  Mr  Abbott's  simple  directions  for  study ; 
and  his  plan  of  contents,  instead  of  questions  to  each  page,  is  one  which  we  hate 
long  considered  the  best  for  advanced  pupils. 

Popular  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  on  a  new  plan;  in  which  some  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Science  are  illustrated  by  actual  comparisons, 
independent  of  the  use  of  numbers.  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  Boston:  Car- 
ter, Hendee  6l  Co.  1833.    4to.  pp.24. 

One  of  the  luxuries  in  school  books,  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every 
school,  and  as  far  as  possible,  in  every  family.  The  execution  is  on  a  scale,  and 
in  a  style,  superior  to  any  we  have  seen  ;  and  the  character  of  Mr  Qnind  leads 
us  to  place  entire  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  Translated 
out  of  Uic  original  Greek ;  and  with  the  former  translations  diligently  com- 
pared and  revised.  Stereotype  edition.  Boston:  Lilly,  Wait,  dt  Co. 
1833.    l2mo.  pp.  453. 

Another  luxury,  which  we  long  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  child  in  the  coun- 
try. We  consider  the  publishers  as  performing  a  great  service,  in  thus  guarding 
against  the  injury  to  the  eyes  produced  by  the  wretched  paper  and  small  type, 
which  often  render  the  best  of  hooks  less  useful,  and  we  sometimes  nsel, 
almost  dishonor  it.  We  earnestly  hope  they  will  reduce  the  size  of  the  paper,  so 
as  to  brinjr  it,  if  possible,  within  the  reach  of  our  schools  and  of  the  aged  poor,  to 
whom  the  scriptures  are  often  a  scaled  book,  for  want  of  such  a  copy.  We  have 
been  favored  with  the  specimen  annexed.  It  has  led  us  to  the  determination,  that 
we  will  not  hereafter  tax  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  as  we  have  done.  ^ 

In  our  note  concerning  the  Address  before  the  Institute,  we  alluded  to  a  formal^ 
denial,  as  it  seemed  to  us  and  to  others,  preserved  in  the  printed  copy,  of  a  religious 
opinion  held  by  many  of  the  assembly.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
BO  designed ;  but  that  the  speakei  intended  to  refer,  not  to  opinions,  bat  to  meth- 
ods of  discipline  alluded  to  in  the  same  connection.  We  feel  the  liability  to  such 
inadvertences,  because  we  have  one  to  acknowledge  ourselves,  which  the  want 
of  time  to  re>cxaaiinc,  prevented  our  noticing  in  our  last  number. 

W*e  classed  the  work  of  Miss  Fry  with  two  others,  one  of  whose  titles  avowed 
the  religious  opinions  of  its  author,  and  observed,  that  *  some  portions  of  each  in- 
volved the  religious  views  of  its  author,*  but  that  they  contained  *  admirable  ex- 
hibitions of  the  true  principles  of  moral  education  and  discipline,* 

A  subscriber  has  complained  to  us,  that  our  remarks  were  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit, and  that  he  wns  led  to  purchase  a  work  entirely  opposed  to  his  own  relig- 
ious views.  We  tind,  on  examining  the  work  again,  that  Miss  Fry  has  intro- 
duced the  viewsof  the  ^Evangelical*  party,  as  it  is  termed  in  England,  much  more 
than  we  at  first  observed,  and  that  our  remarks  ought  to  have  been  more  cau- 
tious, or  more  full.  We  are  gratified  however,  in  finding,  that  one  of  the  most 
constant  readers  of  the  Annals,  and  of  different  religious  opinion  from  oor  own  00 
many  points,  has  found  no  other  instance  in  which  the  work  has  departed  from 
its  avowed  principles  on  this  subject.  If  others  have  occurred,  we  nipt  eqosi 
frankness  will  be  used  in  stating  them. 
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To  THE  Friends  of  the  "Annals." 

We  avail  ourselves  of  the  only  method  at  present  in  our  power,  to 
acknowledge  the  kindness  of  numerous  friends  who  have  addressed  us, 
and  especially  of  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  to  gain  subscribers 
to  the  Annals,  or  have  contributed  to  purchase  the  volumes  on  hand.  We 
arc  also  much  indebted  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  urged  its  claims,  in  our 
newspapers  and  i)eriodical  works ;  and  fortlie  frequent,  gratuitous  insertion 
of  advertisements. 

The  strong  expressions  of  interest  and  confidence  in  the  work,  from 
every  quarter,  have  been  |)eculiarly  ffratifying,  when  we  have  recollected  its 
defects.  They  arc  connected,  not  a  little,  with  the  perplexities  of  our  three- 
fold task,  of  providing  for  its  editorial  management,  its  pecuniary  burdens, 
and  our  own  su])port ;  and  this  wc  hope  will  be  accepted  as  an  apology 
for  them.  It  is  only  on  this  ground  that  we  have  any  regret  for  the  sacri- 
fices we  have  already  made.  We  are  still  prepared  to  go  on,  and  to  decline 
lucrative  occupations  j>resented  to  us,  provided  we  can  bo  relieved  from  a 
part  of  this  task,  by  tlie  purchase  of  the  sets  of  the  work  now  on  hand, 
with  an  equal  number  for  tlie  ensuing  year.  But  we  beg  our  friends  to 
recollect,  that  tlie  personal  interest  of  the  editor  is  not  consulted  'by  sus- 
taining him  at  a  post,  which  at  the  best,  will  require  a  sacrifice ;  and  we  hope 
their  aid  will  l>e  given,  only  so  far  as  they  regard  the  object  as  important. 

If  they  proceed  on  this  ground,  tliey  will  doubtless  meet,  as  we  have 
done,  with  indifference  and  prejudice  in  various  forms.  They  will  find 
parents  who  pay  more  attention  to  every  study,  and  every  object  of  interest, 
than  to  the  character  of  their  children :  guardians  of  schools,  who  consult 
only  for  economy  or  display ;  and  even  teachers  who  have  ^  finished  their 
studies,''  and  stereotyped  their  opinions  and  plans,  and  who  do  not  desire  to 
hear  of  improvements,  lest  they  should  admit  their  own  fallibility,  or  be  led 
to  some  labor  which  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform.  In  advocat- 
ing this  cause,  they  will  see  the  intuitive  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  without 
elementary  and  secular  education,  neither  the  lecturer,  nor  the  preacher, 
nor  the  useful  Iwok  —  not  even  the  bible  itself —  can  exert  their  proper  in- 
fluence, on  civilization  or  religion.  They  will  understand  friends  of  educa- 
tion at  the  West,  who  tell  us  tliat  Sunday  schools  oflen  fail  for  want  of  the 
aid  of  elementary  schools,  and  educated  teachers ;  and  that  tlie  wildest 
errors  in  religion,  arise  from  the  same  deficiency.  And  yet  they  will  find 
men  devoted  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  who  forget  the  importance  of  the 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  civilization  and  learning  and  reli- 
gion rests,  and  are  almost  imiMitient  with  those  who  consecrate  themselves, 
or  their  works,  entirely  to  this  neglected  i>ortion  of  the  building ;  who  will 
send  hundreds  to  cleajise  the  streams  of  evil,  and  scarcely  ten  to  purify  the 
fountains,  —  the  weekly  schools  of  childliood. 

But  we  hope,  that  witli  some,  at  least,  all  this  will  only  appear  as  new 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  exertion  —  as  a  new  motive  to  ur^  the  em- 
ployment of  every  means  for  difiusing  information,  and  exciting  interest  on 
the  subject.  If  a  reformation  is  to  be  efifected  in  the  extent  and  character 
of  our  national  education,  it  will  of  course  meet  with  opposition,  not  only 
fi'om  prejudice  and  apathy,  but  from  ignorance  and  indolence  and  pride. 
And  when  did  ignorance  seek  for  liffht,  or  prejudice  pay  for  improve- 
ment ;  or  when  did  indolence  or  apauiy  or  pnde  attempt  to  reform  them- 
selTes  ?  These  obstacles  never  were  overcome — a  reform  never  was  effect- 
ed— except  by  the  untiring  ^orta  and  unspcaring  $acrjfices  of  the  /ei9,  JM 
wiiresUdin^  nijjtdj andlsy  their  exertionfl^  in  carrying  hmne  knowMfe 
and  connetieii  to  the  miiidB  of  others 
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What  would  have  l>ccii  done  for  temperance,  if  its  advocates  bad  wahed 
until  the  adepts  and  the  novires  in  drinking  liacl  come  to  buy  their  publica- 
tions ?  What  would  bo  done  for  any  object  involving  the  moral  interesi^  of 
our  ran%  il  its  friiMids  wtTr  to  wait  till  their  eiforts  w«Te  ralk*il  for,  and  paiH  • 
Thr  <li)t'lrinf!  of  thed»rres|iondj*nce  between  demand  and  Jinjpply  dc»esiiut 
ui»ply  hf-re:  because  the  nred  is  greatest,  whiTO  the  want  is  least  fell. 

For  oursc'lvtrs,  we  shall  not  cease  to  lalnir  for  this  great  ol»j»M't.  Iffcnlj 
our  suhsrrihcrs,  scattiTiMl  over  the  Tnioii,  will  join  us,  a  hos^i  of  triendtf  niay 
in  linir  be  enlisiiMl  ;  and  before  another  genenition  has  ri^n,  the  voki 

.MAV    «K    ijn.M:  ! 

if  <';i''li  uill  umliM'take  to  explore  and  make  known  the  condition  of 
schor)!^,  first  iu  his  own  n('i>rhi>orhood,  ami  thtMi  in  his  ciuiniy  and  .xiaie:  if 
iir;  v.iil  I  ly  b.'ffirr  oMnTs,  tln'irdolWts,  anil  the  ]»roiK,T  remedies,  be  will  ?ooo 
i;\i'iii>  tin  in  ttiat'iiuii,  and  establish  conununication,  and  form  a.^soriatinns, 
airion;;  tlir  iVicnds  oi'  ihi*  causi*.  If  earii  will  study  the  subji'ei.  and  j?pTfaJ 
aroinid  iiiin  by  i-orri'spondi-nrr,  and  by  convorsatitui,  by  reailiri?  and 
li.iiiiinu'  book-s  and  by  |.  r-iurrs,  ilio  information  he  nc<niires,  iirnnranrt 
must  open  her  oyvi^y  and  npnihj  will  br  rousid.  n\u\  in'/olenrr  will  Iip  runi- 
pi'lled  by  shame,  if  not  by  interest.  In  wL  'V\\v  rrsu Its  will  fnabk' bint 
To  coikjiht  prrjudier  ii^i-lf,  sn  far  as  to  euL^airo  every  l*r'u*iid  of  bum.'Uiity  in 
i!i«'  ^n-at  objiM't ;  aiul  w  idt  tho  bhssinsr  of  I*ro\  iilein'f  tiji;  tboruuirh  eilucaiiun 
of  cvcrv  AiiH'ricau  vouth  mav  be  secured. 

Sluiuhl  this  jniirnal  «ro  on,  we  shall  endeavor  to  ci»operate  more  directly 
>\iili  th«'iu  ill  tht;s»'  t'tli.rrs.  When  it  came  into  our  hands,  we  Ibund  a  tVw 
hundriMl  rcadt-rs  only  n'mainiuL',  )vho  had  adluTcd  to  it  from  their  di-fp  in- 
t»'n»st  in  tin-  cau>i',  evi-n  when  it  was  without  an  editor.  We  fell  thai  tf 
.sui'h  persons,  alnadv  funiliur  with  the  subject,  we  sbouli)  chieflv  addpNi^ 
oursi'lves  in  rc'rard  to  lh»'  ^'i*nend  stale  of  «'ducation,  and  the  rnnst  ncfM 
improvtmii'nis  at  homo  and  abroad;  and  present  e\tendf.Hl  dncument^  anil 
statistical  vii'ws,  which  nii'rnt  put  them  in  possession  of  ^n-al  farts  ;in«i 
principles,  rather  than  the  details^  adapti;d  to  immediate  use.  We  haw 
n^ceived  all  the  approbation  \\e  could  reasonably  ht>p«.'  in  this  course  ;  aD<l 
wi*  n»joie<?  that  we  have  l>een  (d»le  to  accmmdati'  a  mass  «)f  materials,  which 
are  (Mnisidered  b\  able  etlucators,  as  of  ]iermanent  >alue.  Jhii  we  ti-el  tisat 
it  is  not  so  necessary  lu'realb*r  to  add  to  the  amount,  as  to  apphf  whax  ha-* 
been  presented  to  the  purposes  of  social  life,  of  iJie  family,  and  oi  lur 
hchool.  To  these  ol)jects,  which  are  de!nand<*d  by  our  exiciukd  li^"l 
of  subscribers,  we  shall  devote  moi*e  of  our  i)ajres.  Slill  we  mean  that  the 
work  should  be  substcmtial  in  its  character,  and  should  serve  \\s  a  (took 
of  n-ference  for  the  history  of  (thu^tion.  We  are  not  willing  that  it  should 
contribute  to  cultivate  the  pernicious  taste  so  j>revalent,  lur  tljal  which 
retpiires  no  thou<rhi,  and  which  for  all  ])ractic(d  pur]>osi^'s,  is  Kini>hiii|E 
everything  but  the  newspaper,  from  the  family  library,  and  retains  the  rv* 
as  mere  ornaments.  We  have  hitherto  bi*en  unsuccessful  in  our  ellbrts  to 
securi' regular  ciuiiribiitions.  It  would  jrratify  us  if  we  could  receive  ihe 
aid  of  the  Iriends  (»f  the  cause,  in  the  liteniry  as  wt^ll  as  the  liuancial  con- 
cern of  the  work  ;  and  thus  give  it  greater  interest  to  the  various  clasw?  of 
re.'iders. 

We  have  l>een  asked  why  our  work  did  not  enter  more  into  the  Eubject 
of  religious  education.  We  reply  ;  that  we  have  already  many  }ieriodicak 
on  ibis  subji'ct ;  we  need  oaf,  at  least,  of  another  kind. 

Public  opinion  demands  that  we  have  general  schools,  for  the  communi- 
cation of  gcnend  knowled^;  :  and  in  most  cases,  it  will  not  adroit  the 
introduction  of  j>eculiar  religious  views.  To  these  schools,  all  sects  sead 
their  children  for  instniction.  We  can  see  no  other  mode  of  reachiof, 
oven  tlie  children  of  religious  parents,  in  their  weekly  and  permanenl  habjis, 
but  through  lUc  medium  of  these  i^eneral  schools,  and  l^  a  woik  which 
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correspoDds  to  them  in  character.  We  have  felt  anxious,  then,  to  procure 
the  opportunity  of  pleading  with  every  parent,  and  teacher,  and  scliool 
committee,  and  legislator,  that  a  God  should  be  acknowledged,  and  The 
Sc&iPTURKs,  wUIioui  note  and  comment,  should  he  a  text  book,  in  every 
school  and  literary  institution  in  our  land.  We  sought  for  the  privilege  of 
pointing  out  to  all  who  act  on  the  subject,  the  alarming  defects  pn^vailinff  in 
our  country-  in  the  education  of  the  bodif,  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and  of 
the  plans  of  instruction  and  discipline,  which  in  our  view,  and  in  the  view  of 
men  far  wiser  and  more  ex])erienccd  than  ourselves,  are  preparing  the 
way  for  a  race  of  feeble  bodied  and  inefficient  beings,  nud  thus  sapping  the 
foundations  of  our  religious,  as  well  as  our  political  institutions. 

In  these  views,  wo  iind  ourselves  sustained  by  some  of  the  most  able  and 
devoted  friends  of  learning  and  religion,  of  various  serts;  and  on  these  we 
feel  bound  to  act-  We  cannot  reserve  or  compromise;  our  own  peculiar 
religious  views,  where  we  are  called  to  act  on  that  subjc;ct ;  hut  we  feel  that 
there  is  a  need,  in  regard  to  Education,  of  union  among  uU  who  venerate 
the  Scriptures,  or  who  value  our  political  and  religious  institutions ;  and  in 
publications  designed  to  promote  this,  we  consider  such  views  as  much 
out  of  place,  as  in  a  journal  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Temperance  or  of 
Lil)erty.  We  have  met  witli  opposition,  only  from  presses  and  individuals 
avowedly  opiiosod  to  all  religion  ;  we  shall  always  regard  this  as  the  I>c8l 
evidence  of  oiu:  fuitlifulness.  We  ask  only  the  aid  of  the  friends  of  religion 
and  morals.  Tile  Euitor. 


Publishers'  Notice. 


The  following  proofs  of  public  confidence  in  the  Annals  satisfy  us  that 
the  persevering  efforts  of  its  friends  may  now  secure  its  continuance. 

If  the  expenses  alnmdy  incurred  could  be  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  volumes 
on  hand,  with  an  equal  number  for  the  next  year,  at  a  reduced  price,  the 
interest  now  excited  in  behalf  of  the  work  is  increasing  its  subscription  so 
rapidly,  that  it  will  doubtless  go  on.     If  not,  it  must  stoi). 

A  numb«T  of  ilistinguished  friends  of  education,  have  recommended  a 
subscription  to  purchase  these  volumes,  at  $10  per  set,  of  lour  volumes, 
(1831, '2,  \i,  '4,  bound  in  cloth  backs)  for  distribution  among  our  institutions 
and  libraries,  in  order  to  ] (reserve  the  only  American  periodical  on  tliis 
subject,  and  to  disseminate  the  infonnation  it  contains.    Single  sets  for 

Erivate  use,  $12.     Orders  (specifying  whetlier  the  volume  for  1834  woiUd 
e  in  numbers  or  bound,)  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of 
the  work,  or  to  ALLEN  &  TICKNOR,  Publishen. 

Boston,  Nov.  1, 1833. 

From  the  J^orih  American  Berieio. 
"  The  work  before  us  is,  we  iKjlieve,  the  only  one  of  the  kind  tliat  is 
published  in  this  country,  and  we  regret  to  learn  that  die  patronage  which 
It  has  hitherto  received,  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  its  continuance.  We 
sincerely  hope,  that  efforts  will  immediately  be  made,  witli  all  the  necessary 
vigor  and  spirit,  by  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  country,  for 
placing  it  upon  a  lx)tter  footing.  We  consider  ^  entitled,  not  less  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  tlian  by  the  nature  of  the  sul)ject,  to  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  all  who  are  really  interested  in  the  cause.  — 
Few  persons  in  the  United  States  miite  so  many  qualifications  for  canning 
on  such  a  work  as  Mr  Woodbridge  ;  and  no  one  could  employ  them  with  a 
truer  and  more  disinterested  zeal  for  the  object.  •  •  *  •  *  In  this  form,  the 
work  has  been  continued  for  nearly  three  years ;  and  in  the  value  and  va- 
riety of  its  contents,  has  fully  reahzcd  the  highest  expectations  that  had 
been  formed  of  it  We  should  regard  its  discontinuance  as  a  serious  public 
ihislbrtune.^ 
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Frmn  the  SuptrintendtHt  of  Comnum  Schools  in  the  Stale  cfJfe%D  York. 

This  work  containH  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  improve- 
ments in  schools,  and  in  the  modes  of  instruction  ;  and  its  introduction 
into  evtry  school  district  would  have  a  fiiTorable  influence,  in  furnish  ine  new 
viewti  on  the  subject  of  instruction,  and  in  improving  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation in  conmion  schools. 

Eitracts  of  Letters  from  Teachers. 

I  nin  convinced  that  no  teaclier  would  be  without  it,  if  he  were  apprized 
of  tli<^  nilvaiitiiges  nwulting  from  such  a  publication. 

Another  siiys  —  It  is  more  useful  to  nie  than  all  the  other  periodicals! 
rect'ivc.    Please  consider  me  a  subscriber  for  life. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Mother, 

This  work  couios  like  a  cheering  helper  in  Education.    I  would  not  be 

withdut  it,  for  twice  its  price  of  subscription,  which  I  earn  yearly  by  my 

kniiiinf^  nicdles. 

From  the  Sunday  School  Journal. 

Few  periodicals  pulilishrd  in  this  countr}*,  present  hicher  claims  to  pat- 
ronngf^  than  the  Annals.  The  present  eclitoV  is  abundantly  qualified  for  the 
depurtiniMit  he  occupii's.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saymg,  that  it  is  the 
ouTY  of  pvory  teacher  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  tlie  contents  of  the 
Annals  of  Education. 

From  the  JS'eto  York  Observer. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  our  country  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
improving  the  system  of  school  education  ;  and  it  has  lieen  edited  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  satisfactory  to  those  most  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  We 
hope,  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  tliat  the  friends  of  education  will  not 
permit  the  work  to  be  8usi)euded. 

From  the  Boston  Christian  Register, 

Wo  regret  to  learn  from  recent  notices,  that  tlie  ]>atronage  of  this  valuable 
publication  is  so  limited  as  to  prevent  its  further  continuance,  unless  it 
speedily  receives  additional  support.  ♦•**»•  We  should  regard  such 
an  event  as  a  public  loss,  and  cannot  believe  that  tlio  intelligent  and  liberal 
in  our  conmiunity  will  ])ennit  it  to  take  place. 

From  the  M'orwich  Courier. 

It  is  an  imfavorable  omen  indeed,  for  our  coimtry,  that  twelve  millions 
of  inhabitants  cannot,  or  rather  ttill  not,  sup|)ort  one  periodical  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  education — and  yet  we  are  vaunting  ourselves  as  the  most 
enlightened  nation  of  tlie  age.  The  committee  in  every  school  district  in 
the  state  should  take  a  copy  from  the  commencement. 

From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
The  Annals  of  Education  we  feel  justified  in  recommending,  as  entitled 
in  every  resiK'ct,  to  public  confidence. 

From  Zion*s  Herald. 
We  have  long  l)cen  accustomed  to  regard  the  Annals  as  an  indispensable 
companion  to  every  teacher.    •    ♦    •    We  beff  every  reader,  and  espe- 
cially every  teacher,  to  examine  it,  and  say  for  himself,  as  a  christian,  as  a 
citizen  of  our  republic,  whether  such  a  work  shall  be  sufi^ered  to  perii^. 

From  the  Presbyterian. 

This  work,  which  has  been  ably  conducted  by  Mr  William  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  at  ik)ston,  is  apparentlv  upon  the  eve  of  being  discontinued,  for 
want  of  general  interest  in  its  details.  This  would  be  matter  of  deep  regret 
to  the  friends  of  Education,  and  we  notice  tlie  fact,  in  the  hope  that  many 
of  our  readers  may  be  awakened  to  consider  the  necessity  of  averting  this 
most  undesirable  event 

From  the  Christian  Wmtekmmn. 

Can  it  be  that  the  **  Annals"  lanfuiahea  for  want  of  encouragement,  wImii 
every  voice  which  has  been  heara  publicly  on  this  subject,  bw  been  that  of 
approbation  ? 
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Art.  I.  —  Popular  Education  in  North  Carolina* 

LftUri  <m  Popular  Education,  addrustd  io  the  People  qf  jVorth  Carolina. 
Hillsborough:  Dennis  Heartt,  Printer,  1832.    Bvo.  pp.  102. 

In  preparing  what  may  be  our  last  number,  we  must  endeavor 
to  put  aside  the  feelings  which  crowd  upon  us,  and  close  our  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  we  may  in  so  brief  compass,  in  regard  to  the  great 
objects  of  the  work.  Our  list  of  subjects,  and  our  stock  of  materi- 
als, contain  much  that  has  been  only  glanced  at,  and  much  that  re- 
mains untouched,  not  only  because  we  had  not  time  or  space,  but 
because  the  busy  world  had  not  time  to  read  or  think.  It  is  but  a 
sorry  consolation  that  this  is  the  fate  of  most  of  our  cotemporaries, 
who  call  upon  the  world  for  these  efforts  —  so  unreasonable,  except 
to  obtain  office  or  emolument ;  and  yet  it  saves  us  some  of  the 
misgivings  of  conscience,  which  might  otherwise  arise.  But  we 
hope  to  secure  indulgence  from  those  who  have  favored  us  with 
books  and  pamphlets,  so  substantial  in  their  value  that  we  should 
have  been  reproached  for  doing  justice  to  them,  and  so  solid  that 
they  admitted  neither  of  extracts  or  abridgment,  by  referring  to 
the  difficulties  which  surround  us. 

We  have  often  taken  up  the  able  pamphlet  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  with  which  we  were  favored  long  since  by  Pres.  Caldwell, 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  laid  it  down  again,  in 
despair  of  making  any  such  use  of  it  as  the  author  desired,  or  the 
subject  claimed.  We  cannot,  however,  sufier  the  year  to  close, 
without  some  account  of  its  contents. 

The  first  and  most  important  part  of  the  pamphlet  consists  of 
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eleven  letters  by  Pres.  Caldwell,  addressed  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina ;  and  first  published  in  the  Raleigh  Register. 

It  appears  from  these  letters  and  the  preface  which  accompanies 
them,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  the  time  of  their  appearance,  the 
attention  of  the  Nonh  Carolina  LiCgislature  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject  of  common  education,  and  that  they  closed  their  proceedings 
by  ap[)ointinga  standing  committee  of  four  persons,  from  the  com- 
munity at  large,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  consider  well  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  education,  and  report  to  the  Assembly  at  their  next 
session.  The  committee  never  met,  but  a  report  was  drawn  up 
by  the  chairman  and  sent  to  other  members  ;  and  as  no  other  report 
was  prepared,  this  paper  finally  went  to  the  Liegislature  as  the  re- 
port of  the  committee.  But  the  plan  it  proposed  involved  the  cre- 
ation of  funds  so  large,  as  its  basis,  that  the  object  was  defeated, 
and  nothing  was  accomplished.  Subsequently,  however,  Pres.C, 
who  was  one  of  the  committee,  and  who  has  been  for  many  years 
familiar  with  the  state  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  presented 
to  his  countrymen  the  thoughts  which  form  the  substance  of  the 
*  Letters.' 

He  first  endeavors  to  rouse  the  public  attention,  by  referring  to 
the  very  great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  states ;  and  insists,  that  if 
his  countrymen  could  have  ocular  demonstration  of  tlie  wonderful 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  teaching,  they  could 
not  hesitate  to  take  measures  for  instantly  adopting  them. 

In  enumerating  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improving  popular 
education  in  that  state,  he  mentions  the  general  dislike  to  innova- 
tion ;  their  remoteness  from  other  states  and  countries  whose  ex- 
ample might  stimulate  them  to  act ;  the  general  aversion  of  the 
people  to  taxation  :  indifference  in  regard  to  education  itself;  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  population ;  the  hostility,  even,  of  many 
to  knowledge ;  their  want  of  commercial  intercourse ;  and  the  gen- 
eral unwillingness  to  submit  to  laws  which  appear  to  exercise  the 
least  constraint  upon  their  actions.  And  though  he  regards  some 
of  these  obstacles  as  insurmountable,  yet  many  of  them  he  thinks 
would  cease,  if  the  public  could  either  witness  or  be  made  fully  to 
understand  the  process  of  elementary  instruction  as  conducted  in 
some  other  states,  especially  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. He  regards  the  majority  of  the  people  as  ready  to  sus- 
tain any  system  of  common  edncation  which  is  practicable,  provi* 
ded  it  does  not  involve  taxation  by  legislative  enactments.  Th'is,  it 
is  supposed,  must  be  given  up. 

As  preliminary  to  proposing  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
common  education,  Pres.  C.  takes  a  view  of  their  present  condi- 
tion.    The  6rst  and  greatest  evil  mentioned,  is  the  want  of  quali- 
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fied  teachers.     Any  one  who  '  knows  how  to  read,  and  write,  and 
cypher,'  it  is  said,  is  regarded  as  fit  to  be  a  '  school-master.'     *  Is  a 
roan,'  remarks  Pres.  C.  *  constitutionally  and  habitually  indolent,  a 
burden  upon  all  from  whom  he  can  extract  a  support?    Then 
there  is  one  way  of  shaking  him  off;  let  us  make  him  a  school 
master  !     To  teach  a  school  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  little  else 
than  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing.     Has  any  man  wasted  all  his 
property,  or  ended  in  debt  by  indiscretion  or  misconduct  ?     The 
business  of  school  keeping  stands  wide  open  for  his  reception  ;  and 
here  he  sinks  to  the  bottom,  for  want  of  capacity  to  support  him- 
self.    Has  any  one  ruined  himself;  and  done  all  he  could  to  cor- 
rupt  others  by  dissipation,  drinking,  seduction,  and  a  course  of 
irregularities  ?    Nay,  has  he  returned  from  a  prison,  after  an  igno- 
minious atonement  for  some  violation  of  the  laws  ?     He  is  destitute 
of  character  and  cannot  be  trusted ;    but  presently  he  opens   a 
school,  and  the  children  are  seen  flocking  to  it ;  for  if  he  is  vnlling 
to  act  in  that  capacity,  we  shall  all  admit,  that  as  he  can  read,  write, 
and  cypher  to  the  square  root,  he  will  make  an  excellent  school 
master.     In  short,  it  is  no  matter  what  the  man  is,  or  what  his 
manners  or  principles ;  if  he  has  escaped  with  his  life  from  the 
penal  code,  we  have  the  satisfactk>n  to  think  that  he  can  still  have 
credit  as  a  schoolmaster.' 

Another  considerable  evil  adverted  to  is  the  unhappy  disagree- 
ment among  neighbors,  when  schools  are  about  to  be  instituted. 
For  if  there  are  a  few  who  entertain  correct  opinions,  and  endeav- 
or to  devise  means  for  having  a  better  school  than  formerly,  the 
numbers  who  think  otherwise  oppose  them,  and  generally  carry 
their  point. 

No  wonder,  as  Pres.  C.  adds,  that  education  in  primary  schools 
should  be  held  in  low  estimation.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  in 
the  state  of  things  described  ;  and  can  never  be  otherwise  so  long 
as  such  a  state  of  things  continues. 

The  next  step  is  to  show,  that  however  desirable  it  might  be  to 

Srovide  for  education  on  the  plan  of  New  York  and  some  of  the 
lorthern  states,  that  is,  by  establishing  a  fund,  the  avails  of 
which  shall  be  appropriated  yearly  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
schools,  it  is  utterly  hopeless ;  and  he  insists  that  the  project  ought 
at  once  to  be  abandoned,  instead  of  wasting  time  and  enort  need- 
lessly.    He  supports  his  views  by  tabular  estimates. 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  The  first  step  which  shall  accomplish 
anything,  he  insists,  is  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  teachers  for  their  profession.  This  opinion  he  supports,  by 
liberal  quotations  from  the  Journal  of  Education,  from  the  Christian 
Observer  of  England,  and  from  addresses  by  Gov.  Lincoln  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  late  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New  York.     He  also  re- 
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fers  to  existin^facts  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  to  existing 
institutions  in  Eurcpe,  especially  those  of  Fellenberg  and  Pestalozzi. 
He  pro|K)ses  that  the  legislature  should  invest  properly  the  Literary 
Fund  of  the  State,  amounting  to  $80,000  or  $100,000,  andanply 
the  interest  for  the  erection  and  support  of  a  Central  School^  for  ^ 
preparing  the  instructors  of  elementary  schools  upon  the  most  im- 
proved methods  of  instruction.  '  Let  a  head  teacher,'  be  says, '  be 
selected,  with  time  and  opportunity  for  inquiry  from  the  whole 
field  of  the  United  States,  and  a  salary  be  allowed  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  institution  ;  and  in  this  central  school,  let  him  train 
men  sent  to  it,  from  all  the  counties  of  the  state.  A  single  year 
need  not  pass,  after  teachers  thus  formed  should  have  commenced 
their  operations,  till  a  demand  for  them  would  be  heard,  clamorous 
for  more  than  could  be  supplied.  Give  us  such  teachers  as  those, 
would  be  the  cry,  and  we,  too,  will  have  a  school  for  our  children.' 

To  effect  this  object  he  proposes  that  the  legislature  should  ap- 
point a  Board  of  hducatioriy  whose  first  duty  it  would  be  to  deter- 
mine on  the  site  of  this  institution.  By  the  name  of  Central^  Pres. 
C.  does  not  mean  that  the  institution  ought  to  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  state ;  but  only  that  wherever  it  is,  it  will  be  a  central  point  of 
action  for  diffusing  the  blessings  of  elementary  education.  In  the 
Board  of  Education  it  is  thought  the  principal  ought  to  be  inclu- 
ded ;  as  his  practical  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  of  great  use 
to  them. 

The  buildings,  constructed  with  simplicity  and  plainness,  need 
not  cost,  in  that  state,  more  than  $6000  at  first ;  and  additions 
miglit  be  made  afterwards,  as  circumstances  might  seem  to  demand. 

The  Board  of  Education  ought  also  to  provide  a  library  for  the 
institution,  and  to  have  the  general  oversight  of  all  its  concerns  ; 
suggesting,  from  time  to  time,  their  improvements,  and  making  an- 
nual reports. 

In  answer  to  the  question  —  How  is  the  projected  school  to  be  fill- 
ed with  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching  ?  he  proposes 
to  have  each  county  appoint  five  or  seven  Commissioners,  to  be 
governed  by  certain  rules  prescribed  by  the  legislature ;  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  the  names  of  all  applicants;  from  which 
they  shall  select  as  many  as  the  county  in  which  they  belong  will 
consent  to  support,  at  $  100  a  year.  If  more  than  $  100  be  neces- 
sary, let  it  be  added  by  themselves  or  their  friends.  *  The  candi- 
dates, before  admission,  may  be  required  to  enter  into  bond,  with 
cotnpetent  security  to  the  county  commissioners,  that  should  they 
afterwards  desert  the  profession  for  which  they  are  thus  educated 
at  public  expense,  they  shall  replace  the  sum  expended  by  the 
county  upon  their  education.  They  may,  however,  be  released 
at  any  time  from  this  obligation  by  the  school  commissioners,  should 
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they  thiak  proper  to  remit  it.  Let  it  be  understood,  also,  that  the 
6rst  three  months  after  the  entrance  of  a  candidate  into  the  central 
school,  shall  be  a  period  of  probation.  At  any  time  during  this 
period,  or  at  the  expiration  of  it,  he  may  be  discbai^ed  from  the 
school  by  the  Board  of  Education,  or  a  majority  of  them,  with  or 
without  reasons  rendered  for  such  dismission.  He  may  be  dis- 
missed also,  at  any  time  afterwards  (or  misconduct,  by  the  same 
authority.' 

At  the  close  of  the  course,  whether  a  longer  or  shorter  course 
shall  be  prescribed,  it  is  proposed  that  the  candidate  receive  a  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  by  the  members 
of  the  BoaPd ;  and  public  examinations  should  be  held  for  this 
purpose.  But  every  such  qualified  instructor  shall  be  bound  to 
teach  in  the  county  which  educated  him. 

The  central  school  should  always  have  one  or  more  primary 
schools  connected  with  it  ^  for  exemplification  to  the  candidates,  of 
the  instruction  in  such  schools.'  These  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  the  principal,  who  receives  a  salary,  should  afiford  tu- 
ition to  their  pupils  gratuitously. 

^  Whether  grounds  should  be  annexed,  for  manual  labor,  and  to 
aid  in  the  subsistence  of  the  candidates,'  says  Pres.  C.  '  is  an 
inquiry  worthy  of  consideration.  Besides  hardy  exercise  united 
with  usefulness,  it  would  tend  to  rescue  bodily  toil  from  the  degra- 
dation which  is  connected  with  it,  by  a  cause  of  unhappy  opera- 
tion among  ourselves.  Such  employment  would  act  powerfully  in 
preventing  the  candidate  from  being  corrupted  by  impressions  that 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  entitled  to  privileges  and  exemptions. 
He  is  to  be  a  man  also  who  knows  no  vain  distinctions  between 
himself  and  tbe  humblest  citizen  of  the  state.' 

The  course  of  education  and  the  time  necessary  to  complete  it, 
are  not  proposed.  Two  years  are,  indeed,  incidentally  mentioned, 
but  not  with  much  confidence  ;  as  it  would  doubtless  be  a  matter 
which  existing  circumstances  alone  could  determine. 

A  large  space  in  these  letters  is  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  education  is  as  necessary  to  prepare  men  for  the  school- 
master's profession,  as  for  that  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the 
.  mariner  and  the  cabinet-maker ;  and  that  the  education  of  the  younz 
consists  in  something  more  than  merely  learning  to  read,  write  and 
cypher.  In  a  large  proportion  of  several  of  the  last  chapters  Pres. 
C.  endeavors  to  convince  the  people  of  North  Carolina  that 
what  is  proposed  is  practicable ;  attended  with  little,  if  any  addi- 
tional present  expense  ;  and  productive  of  great  future  advantages, 
—  national,  individual,  and  social.  Some  of  the  considerations 
which  are  presented  in  the  hope  of  rousing  his  countrymen,  are 
truly  eloquent ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  so  far  as  they  were' 
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read,  they  could  never  have  been  read  in  vain.    The  following  is  t 
sad  cofinnation  of  the  views  we  have  formerly  expressed  : 

'  Let  us  place  before  us  in  imagination  the  thousands,  may 
I  not  say  the  hundred  thousands  of  our  people,  old  and  young, 
that  cannot  read.  With  this  prospect  in  view  for  a  little  time 
only,  could  we  convey  in  adequate  expressions  the  fieelinss 
which  it  would  excite  in  our  bosoms?  A  wilderness  of  min^ 
springing  into  life,  and  advancing  through  its  tract  of  yeus,  un- 
taught, untutored,  groping  their  way  in  darkness,  except  where  a 
few  rays  break  in  upon  them  from  the  floating  information  of  the 
times. 

'  Let  us  look  into  the  dwelling  of  many  a  family,  into  which  a 
book  has  never  entered.     A  throng  of  children  is  presently  before 
us.     They  are  growing  up  in  all  the  wildness  of  nature.     Their 
expression  is  marked  with  no  traits  of  gentleness  or  the  mild  afiec- 
tions  to  engage  the  eye  ;  no  lineaments  denoting  intelligence  made 
interesting  with  variety  of  thought.     An  inquisitive  and  wondering 
gaze  indicates  that  the  emotions  and  ideas  excited  in  them  are  vague 
and  indefinable.     The  indurated  muscles  and  sharpened  features, 
manifest  the  want  of  a  humanizing  influence  withm.     The  veins 
swell  not  with  a  free  and  expanded  flow,  illuminated  and  sweeten- 
ed by  the  genial  and  diversified  actions  of  the  heart.     How  shall  it 
be  otherwise,  since  no  culture  of  the  mind  or  the  afiections,  has  ever 
softened  the  original  asperity  of  nature,  and  the  countenance  is  the 
index  of  the  few  accidental  thoughts  and  unmitigated  dispositions 
that  reign  within.     No  system  appears  in  the  household  of  a  moth- 
er, who  in  like  manner  was  cast  upon  existence  without  a  moulding 
or  directing  hand.     She  too  was  left  to  take  the  path  which  might 
ofl^er  to  an  eye  untaught  to  discriminate,  and  to  pursue  it  whitherso- 
ever its  random  course  might  lead.     To  her  ofispring,  she  has  im- 
parted life.     Her  instincts  have  impelled  her  to  appease  the  cravings 
of  their  appetite,  and  to  guard  them   from  instant  danger.     The 
father  has  never  been  qualified  to  teach  his  children,  or  train  them 
to  a  system  of  principles  and  conduct.     He  too  was  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  their    instruction,  himself  having  never 
learned.     In  the  rising  race,  no  respect  for  parents  appears ;  no  af- 
fectionate regard  for  their  warning  voice.     No  control  of  the  pas- 
sions is  discoverable  in  words  or  actions,  no  self-denial,  no  quk;k 
conipllance  with  the  directions  of  a  mother,  nor  of  a  father,  unless 
from  apprehended  wrath  which  may  burst  into  an  incalculable 
storm.     Who  of  us  has  not  observed  in  the  children  of  such  cir- 
cumstances, a  ferocity  and   uncertainty  at  which  the  spectator  re- 
coils witli  indefinable  apprehension  for  the  consequences.     Their 
motives  to  action  are  the  feelings  of  the  moment.     These  succeed 
each  other  with  caprice  unchastened  by  a  wisdom  which  knows 
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their  native  and  growing  violence.  Their  menacing  impulses  strike 
the  ear  from  any  chord  in  all  the  wide  diapason  of  the  passions. 
Even  in  their  sports  a  jarring  and  discordant  harshness  is  felt,  with 
sensations  at  once  painful  and  portentous.  Their  resentments  give 
evidence  of  revenge  conceived,  repressed  perhaps  by  the  fear  of  a 
power  to  revenge  with  superior  force.  In  grief  or  joy,  extremes 
still  predominate,  marked  with  sullen  depression  or  violent  trans- 
port. In  intercourse  they  are  gregarious  rather  than  social.  To 
strangers  they  look  with  suspicion  :  perhaps  they  fly  with  panics 
suggesting  anew  whether  Hobbes  may  not  have  been  right  in  hb 
inhuman  doctrine,  that  *  a  state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war.'  To 
infant  minds  placed  in  this  moral  desert,  no  Grod  occurs  as  the  cre- 
ator of  the  world,  the  disposer  of  events,  an  object  of  reverence, 
gratitude,  love,  obedience,  or  fear.  Dismal  superstitions  crowd  their 
thoughts  of  an  invisible  world.  Witchcraft,  and  wandering  ghosts, 
often  fill  their  conversation  with  horror,  and  their  bosoms  with  dis- 
may. Conscience  knows  not  its  proper  office,  and  becomes  harden- 
ed in  insensibility  after  being  long  ridiculed  for  its  superstitious  fears. 
The  true  God  is  hardly  known  to  them  as  their  heavenly  Father, 
whose  presence  may  encourage  them  in  goodness,  deter  them  from 
evil,  and  console  ihem  in  distress.  No  Saviour  is  understood  in  his 
proper  character,  radiant  with  beams  of  mercy.  No  gospel  of 
peace  can  find  access  into  the  bosom  of  one  who  cannot  read  its 
messages  of  grace,  and  who  is  surrounded  by  otiiers  equally  exclu- 
ded from  them.  No  Spirit  is  known  as  a  monitor  of  good,  to 
soften  the  flinty  heart,  to  dissolve  it  in  the  penitence  of  guilt,  to 
enamor  it  with  the  beauties  and  elories  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
assimilate  it  to  the  pure  and  blissful  atmosphere  of  the  skies.  To 
one  thus  destitute  of  opportunity  and  education,  heaven  is  out  of 
sight,  and  hell  but  a  note  in  language,  to  which  his  voice  and  his 
ear  have  been  tuned  to  give  force  to  folly,  or  to  vent  the  violence 
of  the  passions.' 

The  Appendix  consists  of  several  important  papers,  which  are 
designed  to  show  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  improvements  in  education  in  other  states,  derived 
from  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  reports  and  pamphlets  publish- 
ed at  the  north  on  this  subject. 

The  whole  pamphlet  of  rres.  Caldwell  is  abundant  in  facts,  and 
replete  with  interest ;  and  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  li- 
brary of  every  friend  of  common  school  instruction. 

To  the  views  of  a  republican  citizen,  we  beg  leave  to  add  those 
of  a  British  subject,  (one  we  presume  who  stands  near  the  throne,) 
on  the  same  points,  from  a  late  Edinburgh  Review. 

^  Those  (if  there  are  now  any)  who  argue  against  the  expedi- 
ency of  universal  education,  are  not  deserving  of  an  answer.    Those 
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who,  admitting  this,  maintain  that  the  supply  of  education  should, 
like  other  articles  of  industry,  be  left  to  follow  the  demand,  forget 
that  here,  demand  and  supply  are  necessarily  co*existent  and  co- 
extensive ;  —  that  it  is  education  which  creates  the  want,  which 
education  only  can  satisfy.     Those  again  who,  conceding  all  thb, 
contend  that  the  creation  and  supply  of  this  demand  should  be 
abandoned  by  the  state  to  private  intelligence  and  philanthropy, 
are  contradicted  both  by  reasoning  and  fact.     This  opinion,  in- 
deed, has  been  rarely  advanced  in  all  its  comprehension.     Even 
those  (as  Dr  Adam  Smith*^  who  argue  that  the  instruction  of  the 
higher  orders  should  be  leu  free  to  private  competition,  still  admit 
that  the  interference  of  the  state  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower.     All  experience  demonstrates  this.     No  coun- 
tries present  a  more  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect,  than 
England  and  Germany.     In  the  former,  the  state  has  done  nothing 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  private  benevolence  more 
than  has  been  attempted  elsewhere ;  in  the  latter,  the  government 
has  done  everything,  and  left  to  private  benevolence  almost  notliing 
to  effect.      The  English  people  are,  however,  the  lowest,  the 
German  people  the  highest,  in  the  scale  of  knowledge.     All  that 
Scotland  enjoys  of  popular  education  above  the  other  kingdoms  of 
the  British  Empire,  she  owes  to  the  State ;   and  among  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Germany,  from   Prussia  down  to  Hesse-Cassel,  edu- 
cation is  uniformly  found  to  prosper  exactly  in  proportion   to  the 
extent  of  interference,  and  to  the  unremitted  watchfulness  of  gov- 
ernment.    The  general  conclusion  against  the  expediency  of  all 
public  regulation  of  the  higher  instruction,  is  wholly  drawn  from 
particular  instances  of  this  regulation  having  been  inexpediently 
applied.     Even  of  these,  the  greater  number  are  cases  in  which 
the  state,  having  once  conceded  exclusive  privileges  under  well- 
considered  laws,  never  afterwards  interposed  to  see  that  these  laws 
were  duly  executed,  and  from  time  to  time  reformed,  in  accommo- 
dation to  a  change  of  circumstances.     The  English  Universities,  it 
is  admitted,  do  not,  as  actually  administered,  merit  their  monopoly. 
But,  from  this  example,  we  would  not  conclude,  with  Smith,  that 
all  privileged  seminaries  are  detrimental.     On  the  contrary,  by 
showing  that  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  statutory  constitution 
has  been  silently  subverted,  we  should  argue  that  their  corruption 
does  not  originate  in  the  law,  but  in  its  violation  ;    and  from  the 
fact  that,  while  now  abandoned  by  the  state  to  private  abuse,  they 
accomplish  nothing  in  proportion  to  their  mighty  means,  we  should 
only  maintain  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  public  regulation  and 
superintendence  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  everything.     The 
interference   of   the  government  may   sometimes,  we    acknowl- 
edge, be  directly  detrimental ;  and  indirectly  detrimental  we  hold 
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that  it  will  always  be,  unless  constant  and  systematic.  The  state 
may  wisely  establish,  protect,  and  regulate ;  but  unless  it  continue 
a  watchful  inspection,  the  protected  establishment  will  soon  degen- 
erate into  a  public  nuisance  —  a  monopoly  for  merely  private  ad- 
vantage. The  experience  of  the  last  half  century  in  Germany  has 
indeed  completely  set  at  rest  the  question.  For  thirty  years  no 
German  has  been  found  to  maintam  the  doctrine  of  Smith. '  In 
their  generous  rivalry,  the  governments  of  that  country  have  prac- 
tically shown  what  a  benevolent  and  prudent  policy  could  effect 
for  the  university  as  for  the  school ;  and  knowing  what  they  have 
done,  who  is  there  will  again  maintain,  that  for  education  as  for 
trade,  the  state  can  prevent  evil,  but  cannot  originate  good  ? 

^  There  are  two  countries  in  Europe  which  have  excited  the 
special  wonder  and  commiseration  of  the  honest  German ;  -~ 
wonder  at  the  neglect  of  the  government — commiseration  for  the 
ignorance  of  the  people.  These  countries  are  France  and  Eng- 
land. The  following  is  the  last  sample  we  have  encountered  of 
these  feelings.'     . 

'  Things  incredible  in  Christendom. 

*'  England,  in  which  country  alone  there  are  annually  executed 
more  human  beings  than  iu  several  other  countries  taken  together, 
suffers  two  millions  of  her  people  to  walk  about  in  utter  ignorance, 
and  abandons  education  to  speculation  and  chance,  as  a  matter  of 
merely  private  concernment ;  —  we  mean  the  elementary  instruction 
of  the  lower  orders,  for  learning  there  possesses  as  extensive,  wealthy, 
noble,  [and  mal  ad  ministered]  establishments  as  are  anywhere  to  be 
found  upon  the  globe.  According- to  the  documents  before  us,  it 
appears  that  out  of  a  population  of  nine  millions  and  a  half,  there  are 
above  two  millions  without  schools  for  their  children.  In  London, 
according  to  an  accurate  estimate,  one  fourth  of  the  inhabitants  are 
thus  destitute.  No  wonder  assuredly  that  crime  is  rife !  In  France, 
likewise,  of  fortyfour  thousand  communes^  twentyfive  thousand  (more 
than  a  half)  are  without  schools;  since  the  restoration  of  the  King, 
above  four  hundred  cloisters  have  been  re-established  ;    but  schools 

What  a  blessed  contrast  is  presented  to  us  by  our  German 

father-land  1  "  '♦ 

Such  are  the  views  of  one  who  was  bom  and  trained  under  the 
influence  of  a  proud  monarchy,  and  a  privileged  aristocracy. 
We  complain,  and  writhe,  under  the  abuse  of  the  Trollopes  and 
the  Hamiltons.  What  ought  we  to  feel,  and  to  fear,  in  view  of  the 
just  reproaches  which  such  a  writer  might  cast  upon  us  republicansi 
— boasting  of  our  light  and  freedom  —  and  yet  leaving  from  one 
to  two  millions  of  the  rising  generation,  in  the  darkness  and  slavery 
of  ignorance ! 

*  ZAterattwzeUung  Jtter  DetUtehUmdi  VolktchvIUhrer,  1824,  <2v-  4,  p.  40. 
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Art.  II. — Primary  Education  in  Prussia. 

We  scarcely  think  of  the  subject  announced  in  our  title,  without 
a  painful  emotion.     We  look  beyond  the  Atlantic,  at  a  kingdom, 
where  early  associations  lead  us  to  think  of  one  great  man,  sur- 
rounded by  millions  of  neglected  and  oppressed  poor  ;  and  we  see 
ample  means  of  instruction,  provided  in  the  most  careful   manner, 
superintended  by  a  large  body  of  the  ablest  men,  at  the  expense  of 
the  government.     We  find  every  child  of  proper  age,  among  twelve 
millions  of  people,  at  school ;  and  we  find  him  learning  branches  which 
none  but  the  wealthy  in  our  own  country  can  acquire.     We  look 
with  admiration  and  delight ;  but  our  heart  sinks  within  us,  when 
we  are  drawn  back  to  our  own  — *  happy'  —  *  favored'  — '  enligbl- 
ed'  country,  with  an  equal  number  of  inhabitants — all  of  whom 
are   to  have  a   share   in   its   government  —  and  all    admitted  to 
be  '  free   and  equal,'  —  and   find   more  than  one  milium  of  our 
free  children  without  any  means  of  instruction,  and  more  than  a 
million  of  adults  for  whom  no  institutions  are  provided,  except  schools, 
which  would  not  be  accepted  for  the  peasant's  children  oi  Prussia! 
*  Enlightened'  country !  — surely  we  boast  ourselves  too  much.  But 
we  will  not  indulge  our  feelings  — we  will  endeavor  to  excite  some- 
thing corresponding  in  the  minds  of  our  readers;  and  we  cannot  do 
it  better,  than  by  presenting  a  full  account  of  the  schools  of  Prussia. 
The  French  government  in  their  recent  attempt  at  reform,  have 
laid  aside  all  national  jealousy,  and  false  sense  of  dignity.     They  de* 
spised  that  spirit,  which  among  us  even,  will  not  look  at  the  account 
of  an  improved  institution  or  system  because  it  is  *  foreign'  —  (t 
word  that  is  repeated  sometimes  with  the  same  emphasis  as  *  barba- 
rian' seems  to  have  been  of  old);  and  have  sent  deputations  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  to  examine  the  moral  and  social  institutions  of  oth- 
er countries,  in  order  to  improve  their  own.     Our  own  penitentia- 
ries are  believed  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  they  sent 
commissioners  hither  to  examine,  and  publish  the  results  of  their 
inquiries.    In  improving  their  schools,  they  employed  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  France,  Cousin,  to  visit  the  country, 
admitted  by  all  who  know  it,  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  organi- 
zation of  its  schools.  The  Edinburgh  Review  describes  hitn  as  *  a  pro- 
found and  original  thinker — a  lucid  and  eloquent  writer —  a  scholar 
equally  at  home  in  ancient  and  modern  learnmg — a  philosopher  su- 

?erior  to  all  the  prejudices  of  age  or  country,  party  or  profession.' 
(^hile  the  reviewers  do  not  admit  his  religious  opinions,  they  add  — 
'  This  work  indeed  recommends  itself  as  one  of  the  most  unbiassed 
wisdom.  Once  persecuted  by  the  priests,  M.  Cousin  now  fearless- 
ly encounters  the  derision  of  another  party,  as  the  advocate  of  reli- 
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gious  education  ;  nor  does  the  memory  of  national  calamity  or  of 
personal  wrong  withhold  him  from  pronouncing  the  Prussian  gov- 
ernment the  most  enlightened  in  Europe.  He  makes  no  attempt 
to  soothe  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  truth  ; 
and  his  work  is,  throughout,  a  disinterested  sacrifice  of  self  to  the 
importance  of  its  subject.  His  ingenuity  never  tempts  him  into  un- 
necessary speculation ;  practice  already  approved  by  its  result  is 
alone  anxiously  proposed  for  imitation,  —  relative  and  gradual.' 

We  have  been  almost  ashamed  to  ask  the^  question  ;  and  yet  the 
cry  sometimes  raised,  against  ^  foreign  schools' and  '  foreign  articles,' 
by  men  whose  expansion  of  mind  ought  to  make  them  on  such 
points,  citizens  of  the  world  — has  obliged  us  to  ask  ourselves —  Will 
our  countrymen  hear  and  attend  to  the  testimony  of  such  a  man 
about  '  foreign  institutions^  ?  We  hoped  they  would,  and  selected 
large  portions  from  the  report  of  Cousin  for  translation.  Before 
the  work  was  far  advanced,  we  found  ourselves  anticipated  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  therefore  adopt  the  following  account  from 
that  able  advocate  of  general  education.  It  will  gladden  the  heart 
of  the  phikothropist — it  must  tinge  the  cheek  of  the  American 
patriot. 

Organization  of  Schools  in  Prussia. 

^  The  following  is,  in  few  words,  the  mechanism  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  popular  education  :  — 

^  If  the  universities  belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  and  the 
schools  of  secondary  instruction  to  the  province,  those  of  primary 
instruction  pertain  principally  to  the  department  and  to  the  com- 
mune.* 

^  Every  commune  ought  to  have  a  school,  even  by  the  law  of 
the  state  ;  the  pastor  of  the  place  is  the  natural  inspector  of  this 
school,  along  with  a  communal  school  committee  of  administration 
and  superintendence  of  school  committee  —  called  ^  Schulvorstand. 

^  In  urban  communes,  where  there  are  several  schools,  and  estab- 
lishments for  primary  education  of  a  higher  pitch  than  the  common 
country  schools,  the  magistrates  constitute,  over  the  particular  com- 
mittees of  the  several  schools,  a  superior  committee,  which  super- 
intends all  these,  and  forms  them  into  a  harmonic  system.  This 
committee  is  named  the  School  Commission. 

*  There  is,  moreover,  at  the  prin(i|pal  place  of  the  circle  (Kreis) 
another  inspector,  whose  sphere  comprehends  all  the  schools  of  the 
circle,  and  who  corresponds  with  the  local  inspectors  and  commit- 
tees. This  new  inspector,  whose  jurisdiction  is  more  extensive,  is 
likewise  almost  always  an  ecclesiastic.  Among  the  Catholics,  it  is 
the  dean.     He  has  the  title  of  School-Inspector  of  the  Circle. 

*  Prasfia  is  divided  into  eircleSf  departments  and  eommimef,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  large  districts,  counties,  and  towns  of  one  of  the  United  States. 
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^  Thus  the  two  first  degrees  of  authority  in  the  oganization  of 
primary  instruction  are,  in  Prussia,  as  in  the  whole  of  Germany, 
ecclesiastical ;  but  with  these  degrees,  the  ecclesiastical  influence 
wholly  terminates,  and  the  political  cofrmences.  The  inspector 
of  each  circle  corresponds  with  the  council  of  each  department, 
through  its  president.  This  regency,  or  council  of  department, 
has  within  it  a  number  of  departmental-councillors  (Regie  rungs 
rathe)  charged  with  different  functions,  and  among  others  a 
special  councillor  for  the  primary  schools,  styled  School  council' 
lor.  The  officer  is  paid  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  and  thus 
unites  public  instruction,  with  the  ordinary  departmental  adminis- 
tration. For  on  the  one  side,  he  is  nominated  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, immediately  on  his  appointment,  he  becomes,  in  his  quality  of 
School  councillor,  part  of  the  departmental  council,  and  thereby 
comes  into  connection  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  ikhool 
councillor  reports  to  the  council,  which  decides  by  a  majority. 
He  also  inspects  the  schools,  animates  and  maintains  the  zeal  of  the 
School  inspectors,  of  the  committee  and  of  the  schoolmasters.  The 
whole  correspondence  of  the  communal  inspectors,  and  of  the  su- 
perior inspectors  is  addressed  to  him ;  and  it  is  he  who  conducts 
all  correspondence  relative  to  the  schools,  in  name  of  the  council 
and  through  the  president,  with  the  provincial  consistories  and  the 
school-board,  as  well  as  with  the  Minister  of  PuUic  Instruction. 
In  a  word,  the  School  councillor  is  the  real  director  of  primary  ed- 
ucation in  each  department. 

'  1  do  not  here  descend  into  any  detail ;  I  am  only  desirous  of 
making  you  aware  of  the  general  mechanism  of  public  instruction 
in  Prussia.  To  recapitulate.  —  Primary  instruction  is  communal 
and  departmental,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  directed  by  the  Minister < 
of  Public  Instruction  ;  a  double  character,  derived,  in  my  opinion, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  which  requires  equally  the  interven- 
tion of  local  authorities,  and  that  of  a  higher  hand,  to  vivify  and 
animate  the  whole.  This  double  character  is  represented  in  the 
School  councillor,  who  makes  part  of  the  Council  of  Department, 
and  belongs  at  once  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  to  that  of 
Public  Instruction.  Viewed  on  another  side,  all  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  dependent  on  the  Scho4  Board,  which  makes  part  of  the 
Provincial  Consistory,  and  is  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  All  higher  education,  that  of  the  universities,  depends 
on  the  Royal  Commissioner,  who  acts  under  the  immediate  author- 
ity of  the  minister.  Nothing  thus  escapes  the  ministerial  agency ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  every  sphere  of  public  instruction  has  in  itself, 
a  sufficient  liberty  of  operation.  The  universities  elect  their  au- 
thorities.    The  School  Board  proposes  and  superintends  the  pro- 
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fessors  of  the  gymnasia,  and  is  informed  on  all  the  matters  of  any 
consequence  regarding  primary  instruction.  The  School  councillor, 
with  the  council  of  regency,  or  rather  the  council  of  regency,  on 
the  report  of  the  School  councillor,  and  after  considering  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  inspectors  and  the  committees,  decides  the  greater 
part  of  the  affairs  of  the  inferior  instruction.  The  Minister,  with- 
out involving  himself  in  the  endless  details  of  popular  education, 
makes  himself  master  of  the  results,  directs  the  whole  by  instruc- 
tions emanating  from  the  centre,  and  extending  to  every  quarter  the 
national  unity.  He  does  not  continually  intermeddle  with  the  con- 
cerns of  secondary  instruction ;  but  nothing  is  done  without  his 
conBrmation,  and  he  proceeds  always  on  accurate  and  complete  re- 
ports. It  is  the  same  with  the  universities ;  theygovern  themselves, 
but  according  to  the  laws  which  they  receive.  The  professors  elect 
their  Deans  and  their  Rectors ;  but  they  themselves  are  a |) pointed 
by  the  Minister.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  aim  of  the  whole  organ- 
ization of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  is  to  leave  details  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  to  reserve  to  the  Minister  and  his  council  the  direc- 
tion and  impulsion  of  the  whole.' 

The  more  interesting  provisions  of  the  law  in  reference  to  primary 
education  are  given  at  large ;  the  others  are  abbreviated  or  omitted. 

I.  Duty  of  Parents  to  send  their  Children  to  School. 

'  In  Prussia,  as  in  the  other  states  of  Germany,  this  duty  has  been 
long  enforced  by  law.  The  only  title  of  exemption  is  the  proof  that  a 
competent  education  is  furnished  to  the  child  in  private.  The  obli- 
gation commences  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  (though  not  strictly  enforced 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,)  and  terminates  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fourteenth  year.  None  are  admitted  or  dismissed  from 
^hool  before  these  ages,  unless  on  examination  and  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  committee  of  superintendence.  During  this  interval, 
no  child  can  remain  away  from  school  unless  for  sufficient  reasons, 
and  by  permission  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  ;  and  a 
regular  census,  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  is  taken  by  the  commit- 
tees and  municipal  authorities,  of  all  the  children  competent  to 
school.  Parents,  tutors,  and  masters  of  apprentices,  are  bound 
to  see  that  due  attendance  is  given  by  the  children  under  their  care  ; 
and  the  schoolmasters  must,  in  a  prescribed  form,  keep  lists  of  at- 
tendance, to  be  delivered  every  fortnight  to  the  committees  of  su- 
perintendence. Not  wholly  to  deprive  parents,  he,  of  the  labors 
of  their  children,  the  school  hours  are  so  arranged  that  a  certain 
time  each  day  is  left  free  for  their  employment  at  home.  Do  pa- 
rents, &c,  neglect  their  responsibility  in  sending  their  children  punc- 
tually to  school?  —  counsel,  remonstrance,  punishments,  always 
rising  in  severity,  are  applied ;  and  if  every  means  be  ineffectual, 

YOL.  III.  —  NO.    XII.  47 
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a  special  tutor  or  co-tutor  is  assigned  to  watch  over  the  education 
of  the  children.  Jewish  parents  who  thus  offend,  are  depmed  of 
their  civil  privileges.  To  the  same  end  the  clergy,  Protestant  aod 
Catholic,  are  enjoined  to  use  their  influence,  to  the  extent  and  id 
the  manner  they  may  judge  expedient.  Their  sermons  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  schools,  ought  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  parents  to  afford 
their  children  education,  and  to  watch  over  their  regular  attendance, 
and  may  even  contain  allusion  to  the  most  flagrant  examples  of 
these  obligations  neglected  ;  and  they  shall  not  admit  any  child  to 
the  conferences  previous  to  confirmation  and  communion,  without 
production  of  the  certificates  of  education.' 

In  the  case  of  necessitous  parents,  means  are  to  be  taken  to  en- 
able them  to  send  their  children  to  school,  by  supplying  them  m\h 
clothing,  books,  and  other  materials  of  instruction.' 

II.  Duty  of  each  Commune  (Gemeinde)  to  maintain^  at  its  expetue, 

a  primary  school, 

^  Every  commune,  however  small,  must  maintain  an  elementary 
school y  complete  or  incomplete  ;  that  is  to  say,  either  fulfilling  the 
whole  complement  of  instruction  prescribed  by  law,  or  its  most  es- 
sential parts.  Every  town  must  support  burgher  schools^  one  or 
more,  according  to  its  population.  Petty  towns  of  less  than  fifteen 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  a  burgher 
school,  are  bound  to  have  at  least  complete  elementary  schools. — 
In  case  a  town  cannot  maintain  separately,  and  in  different  tene- 
ments, an  eleuientary  and  burgher  school,  it  is  permitted  to  employ 
the  lower  classes  of  the  burgher  as  an  elementary  school  ;  in  like 
manner,  but  only  in  case  of  manifest  necessity,  it  is  allowed  to  use, 
as  a  burgher  school,  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium.  In  towns, 
the  Jews  may  establish  schools  at  their  own  expense,  if  organized, 
superintended,  and  administered  by  them  in  conformity  to  the  legal 
provisions ;  they  are  likewise  permitted  to  send  their  children  to 
the  Christian  schools,  but  can  have  no  share  in  their  administration. 

The  first  concern  is  to  provide  the  elementary  schools  required 
in  the  country.  When  possible,  incomplete  schools  are  everywhere 
to  be  changed  into  complete ;  and  this  is  imperative  where  two 
masters  are  required.  To  this  end,  the  inhabitants  of  every  rural 
commune  are,  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authorities,  consti- 
tuted into  a  Country'SchooUunion  (Landschulverein).  This  union 
is  composed  of  all  landed  proprietors  with  or  without  children, 
and  of  all  fathers  of  families  domiciled  within  the  territory  of 
the  commune  with  or  without  local  property.  Every  village, 
with  the  adjacent  farms,  should  have  its  school-union  aod 
its  school ;  but  in  exception  to  this  rule,  but  only  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  two  or  more  villages  may  unite :  if,  firstly,  one  com- 
mune be  too  poor  to  provide  a  school ;  if,  secondly,  none  of  the 
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associated  villages  be  distant  from  the  common  school  more  than 
two  (English)  miles  in  level,  and  one  mile  in  hilly  districts ; 
if,  thirdly,  there  be  no  intervening  swamps  or  rivers  at  any  season 
difficult  of  passage ;  and,  fourthly,  if  the  whole  children  do  not 
exceed  a  hundred.  If  a  village,  by  reason  of  population  of  differ- 
ence of  religion,  has  already  two  schools  for  which  it  can  provide, 
these  are  not  to  be  united  ;  especially  if  they  belong  to  different 
persuasions.  Circumstances  permitting,  separate  schools  are  to  be 
encouraged.  Mere  difference  of  religion  should  form  no  obstacle 
to  the  formation  of  a  school  union :  but,  in  fonning  such  an  associ- 
ation of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  nu- 
merical proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  persuasion.  The 
principal  master  should  profess  the  faith  of  (he  majority,  the  subor- 
dinate master  that  of  the  minority.*  Jews  enjoy  the  advantages, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  interfere  in  the  administration  of  these 
schools.  If,  in  certain  situations,  the  junction  of  schools  belonging 
to  different  persuasions  be  found  expedient,  this  must  take  place  by 
consent  of  the  two  parties.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken,  in  case  of 
junction,  that  each  sect  has  the  means  necessary  for  the  religious 
education  of  its  -scholars.  That  neither  party  may  have  cause  of 
anxiety,  and  that  whatever  it  contributes  to  the  partnership  may  be 
secured  in  case  of  separation,  the  respective  rights  of  the  parties 
shall  be  particulately  set  forth,  and  ratified  in  a  legal  document.' 

*The  law  having  ordained  the  universal  establishment  of  primary 
schools,  goes  on  to  provide  for  their  support.  This  support  consists 
in  securing ;  1 .  A  suitable  salary  to  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmis- 
tresses, and  a  retiring  allowance  when  unable  to  discharge  their 
functions ;  2.  A  schoolhouse,  with  appurtenances,  well  laid  out, 
maintained  in  good  order,  and  properly"  heated  ;  3.  The  furniture, 
books,  pictures,  instruments,  and  means  requisite  for  instruction  and 
exercise ;  4.  The  aid  to  be  given  to  needy  scholars.  The ^r5^  pro- 
vision is  solemnly  recognised  as  of  all  the  most  important.  The 
local  authorities  are  enjoined  to  raise  the  schoolmaster's  salary  as 
high  as  possible.  Though  a  general  rule,  rating  the  amount  of 
emolument  necessarily  accruing  to  the  office,  cannot  be  established 

*  This  liberality  is  (general  throughout  Germany.  If  we  are  ever  to  enjoy  the 
blessing;^  of  a  national  education  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  same  principle  must 
be  universally  applied.  An  established  church  becomes  a  nuisance,  when  (as 
hitherto  in  England  and  Ireland)  it  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  universal  diffusion 
of  religion  and  intelligence.  We  trust  that  the  boon  conceded  by  our  late  mon- 
arch to  his  German  dominions,  may  be  extended  under  his  successor,  to  the  British 
Empire.  By  ordinance  of  George  IV,  dated  Carlton  House,  26th  June  1822,  in 
reference  to  education  in  the  county  of  Lingen,  it  is  decreed,  (although  the  Pro- 
testant be  the  established  religion,)  that  in  all  places  where  the  majority  of  the 
tnhabit<tnt4  are  Catholic,  the  principal  school-master  shall  be  of  their  persuasion. 
The  Lutheran  schools  to  be  under  inspection  of  the  superintendent ;  the  Catholic 
under  that  of  the  Arcbpriest :  —  both  bound  to  visit  the  schools  regularly,  to  ex- 
amine school- ma  ter  and  scholar,  and  to  report  to  their  respectire  consiatoriei. — 
Weingan't  Jawndl,  182d.  Heft  4,  p.  21.) 
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for  the  whole  monarchy,  a  minimum,  relative  to  the  prosperity  of 
each  province  is  to  be  fixed,  and  from  time  to  time  reviewed,  by 
the  provincial  consistories.  In  regard  to  the  tecoiti/,  —  schoolbous- 
es  are  to  be  in  a  healthy  situation,  of  sufficient  size,  well  aired,  iac] 
hereafter,  all  to  be  built  and  repaired  in  conformity  to  general  mod- 
els. Attached,  must  be  a  garden  of  suitable  size,  &^c,  and  applica- 
ble to  the  instruction  of  the  pupils ;  and,  when  possible,  before 
the  school-house,  a  gravelled  play-ground,  and  place  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  third  provision  comprises  a  complement  of  books 
for  the  use  of  master  and  scholar  ;  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
school,  a  collection  of  maps,  and  geographical  instruments,  models 
for  drawing  and  writing,  music,  &c,  instruments  and  collections  for 
natural  history  and  mathematics,  the  apparatus  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  where  this  is  tauaht,  the  tools  and  machines  requisite  for 
technological  instruction.  In  regard  to  the  fourth^  if  there  be  no 
charity-school  specially  provided,  every  public  school  is  bound  to 
afford  to  the  poor,  instruction,  wholly  or  in  part  gratuitous ;  as  like- 
wise the  books  and  other  necessaries  of  education.^ 

'  But,  as  considerable  funds  are  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  established  on  such  extensive  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  empk)y 
all  the  means  which  place  and  circumstances  afford.  We  cannot 
attempt  to  follow  M.  Cousin  through  this  part  of  the  law,  however 
important  and  wisely  calculated  are  its  regulations.  We  shall  state 
only  in  general,  that  it  is  recognised  as  a  principle,  that  as  the  gym- 
nasia and  other  establishments  of  public  education  of  the  same 
rank,  are  principally  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  state  or  province,  so  the  inferior  schools  are  primarily,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  solely,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  towns,  and 
of  the  country -school  unions.  The  support  of  these  schools  is 
the  highest  civil  obligation.  In  the  towns  it  can  be  postponed  to  no 
other  communal  want;  and  in  the  country  all  landholders,  tenants, 
fathers  of  families,  must  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of  their 
property  within  the  territory  of  the  school-union,  or  to  the  produce 
of  their  industry,  either  in  money  or  in  kind.  Over  and  above 
these  general  contributions,  fees  also,  (Schulgeld^)  regulated  by  the 
departmental  authorities,  are  paid  by  the  scholars,  but  not  levied 
by  the  schoolmaster ;  unless,  under  particular  circumstances,  it  be 
deemed  expedient  to  commute  this  special  payment  into  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  general  contribution. 

III.  —  General  Objects  and  different  Des^rees  of  Primary 

Education, 

*  Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the  law ; 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  burgher  schools.  The  elementary 
schools  {Elementarschulen)  propose  the  development  of  the  human 
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faculties,  through  an  instruction  in  those  common  branches  of  know]* 
edge  which  are  indispensable  to  the  lower  orders,  both  of  town  and 
country.  The  burgher  schools  (Butrgerschulen,  StaJtschulen* 
carry  on  the  child  until  he  is  capable  of  manifesting  his  inclination 
for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this  or  that  particular  profession.  — 
The  gymnasia  continue  this  education  until  the  youth  is  prepared, 
either  to  commence  his  practical  studies  in  common  life,  or  his  high- 
er and  special  scientific  studies  in  the  university.' 

^  These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a 
great  establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of 
which  the  parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all 
mutually  correlative.  The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak, 
though  divided  into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general 
laws ;  it  admits  of  accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  language, 
religion,  and  the  future  destination  of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  es- 
tablishments for  girls  should  be  formed,  wherever  possible,  corres- 
ponding to  the  elementary  and  larger  schools  for  boys.  2.  In  those 
provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish)  where  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom,  the  children 
shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also  to  bo 
employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Diflference 
of  religion  in  Christian  schools,  necessarily  determines  differences  in 
religious  instruction.  This  instruction  shall  always  be  accomfnodat- 
ed  to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the  school 
belongs.  But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  christian  state,  the  dominant 
spirit  (common  to  all  creeds)  should  be  piety,  and  a  profound  rev- 
erence of  the  Deity,  every  Christian  school  may  receive  the  chil- 
dren of  every  sect.  The  masters  and  superintendents  ought  to 
avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  every  shadow  of  religious  constraint  or 
annoyance.  No  school  should  be  abused  to  any  purpose  of  prose- 
lytism ;  and  the  children  of  the  worship  different  from  that  of  the 
school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  their  parents 
or  their  own,  to  attend  its  religious  instruction  and  exercises.  Spe- 
cial masters  of  their  own  persuasion  shall  have  the  care  of  their  re- 
ligious education ;  and,  should  it  be  impossible  to  have  as  many  mas- 
ters as  confessions,  the  parents  should  endeavor  with  so  much  the 
greater  solicitude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school. 
Christian  schools  may  admit  Jewish  children,  but  not  Jewish  schools 
Christian  children.  The  primitive  destination  of  every  school,  says 
the  law,  is  so  to  train  youth,  that  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  man  to  God,  it  may  foster  in  them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life 

*  Called  likewise  JUittehehiUen,  middle  schools,  and  ReahchuUfiy  real  schools  ; 
the  last,  because  they  are  less  occupied  with  the  study  of  languages  (yerbalia) 
than  with  the  Ikdow ledge  of  thiogs,  {^ReaUa.) 
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by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity.  The  school  shall, 
therefore,  betimes,  second  and  complete  the  first  domestic  training 
of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying  reflections  shall  com- 
mence and  terminate  the  day  ;  and  the  master  must  beware  that  his 
moral  exercise  do  never  degenerate  into  a  matter  of  routine.  He 
must  also  see  that  the  children  are  constant  in  their  attendance  on 
divine  service  —  (with  other  regulations  to  a  similar  efiect.)  Obe- 
dience to  the  laws,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculcated.  No 
humiliating  or  indecent  castigation  allowed  ;  and  corporal  punbh- 
ment,  in  general,  to  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Schol- 
ars found  wholly  incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to 
be  at  length  dismissed.  The  pupils,  as  they  advance  \n  age,  to  be 
employed  in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus 
betimes  habituated  to  regard  themselves  as  active  mid  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.' 

'  The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of 
the  different  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily. 
Every  complete  elementary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nine 
following  branches  :  —  1 .  Religion  ;  —  morality  established  on  the 
positive  truths  of  Christianity;  —  2.  The  German  tongue,  and  in 
the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular  language ;  —  3.  The  elements 
of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  drawing ;  —  4.  Calculation, 
and  applied  arithmetic  ;  —  5.  The  elements  of  physics,  of  general 
history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia ;  —  6.  Singing; — 7.  Writ- 
ing;—  8.  Gymnastic  exercises; — 9.  The  more  simple  manual 
labors,  and  some  instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. 
Every  burgher  school  must  teach  the  10  following  branches  :  —  1. 
Religion  and  morals ; —  2.  The  German  language,  and  the  veraacu- 
lar  idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of  styl^, 
exercises  of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics.  In  the 
countries  of  the  German  tongue,  the  modern  foreign  languages  are 
the  objects  of  an  accessory  study.  3.  Latin  to  a  certain  extent.* 
4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  particular  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.  5.  Physics,  and  natural  history 
to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of  nature.  6.  Greogra- 
pby,  and  general  history  combined  ;  Prussia,  its  history,  laws,  and 
constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular  study.  7.  The  princi- 
ples of  design  ;  to  be  taught  with  the  instruction  given  in  physics, 
natural  history,  and  geometry.  8.  The  penmanship  should  be 
watched,  and  the  hand  exercised  to  write  with  neatness  and  ease. 
9.  Singing,  in  order  to  develope  the  voice,  to  afford  a  knowledge 
of  the  art,  and  to  enable  the  scholars  to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of 
the  church.     10.  Gymnastic  exercises  accommodated  to  the  age 

*  This,  we  believe,  is  not  univerially  enforced. 
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and  strength  of  the  scholar.  —  Such  is  the  ininimum  of  education  ^ 
to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher  school.  If  its  means  enable  it  to  at- 
tempt a  higher  instruction,  so  as  to  prepare  the  scholar,  destined  to 
a  learned  profession,  for  an  immediate  entrance  into  the  gymnasium, 
the  school  then  takes  the  name  of  Higher  Toum  School^  or  Pro^ 
gymnasium^ 

^  Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from  his  masters 
and  the  committee  of  superintendence,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity, 
and  of  his  moral  and  religious  dispositions.  These  certificates  to 
be  always  produced  on  approaching  the  communion,  and  on  enter- 
ing into  apprenticeship  or  service.  They  are  given  only  at  the  pe- 
riod of  departure,  and  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in  the  gymnasia, 
they  form  the  occasion  of  a  great  solemnity.' 

'  Every  half  year  pupils  are  admitted  ;  promoted  from  class  to 
class  ;  and  absolved  at  the  conclusion  of  their  studies.' 

'  A  special  order  will  determine  the  number  of  lessons  to  be  giv- 
en daily  and  weekly  upon  each  subject,  and  in  ever}'  degree.  No 
particular  books  are  specified  for  the  different  branches  in  the  pri- 
mary schools  ;  they  are  left  free  to  adopt  the  best  as  th^  appear. 
For  religious  instruction  in  the  Protestant  schools,  the  Bible  and 
catechisms.  The  younger  scholars  to  have  the  Gospels  and  New 
Testament ;  the  older  the  whole  Scriptures.  Books  of  study  to  be 
carefully  chosen  Vy  the  committees,  with  concurrence  of  the  superior 
authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  specially  consulted  in  regard  to 
those  of  a  religious  nature.  For  the  Catholic  schools,  the  bishops, 
in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to  select  the  devotional 
books;  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  shall  decide.' 

'  Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  method  best  accommodated  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  mind  ;  —  methods  which  keep 
the  intellectual  powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spontaneous  exer- 
cise, and  are  not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  mechanical  knowledge.* 

*  The  Bavarian  Lehrplanjuer  die  Volkschulen  is  excellent  on  this  point ;  and 
•o,  indeed,  are  all  tiie  German  writers  on  education.  The  prevalent  i§;norance  to 
our  own  country,  even  of  the  one  fundamental  principle  of  instruction  —  *  that 
every  scholar  must  be  his  own  teacher,  or  he  will  learn  nothing ;'  ii  other  words, 
that  the  development  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  exertion  of  the  faculty,  •» 
has  been  signally  exposed,  both  through  example  and  precept,  by  our  townsman, 
Mr  Wood  ;  —  a  gentleman  whose  generous  and  enlightened  devotion  to  the  im- 
nrovemetit  of  education  entitles  him  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  his  country.  We 
have  the  high  authority  of  Professor  Pillans  for  stating,  that  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  Scotland, '  the  principle  7%at  a  ehildf  in  being  taught  to  read  ihouid 
be  taught  at  the  game  time  to  undentand  what  he  readgf  is  so  far  from  being 
generally  received,  that  the  very  opposite^  if  not  openly  avowed,  is  at  least  tfioo- 
riably  acted  on  ! '  It  cannot,  we  trust,  be  now  long  before  the  Scottish  school- 
master be  sent  himself  to  school.  Scotland  is,  however,  as  far  superior  to  Englandl 
in  her  popular  education,  as  inferior  to  Germany.  And,  considering  in  what  a 
barbarous  manner  our  schoolmasters  are  educated,  examined,  appointed,  paid,  and 
superintended,  they  have  accomplished  far  more  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
ezpectad. 
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The  committees  are  to  watch  over  the  methods  of  the  master,  and 
to  aid  him  by  their  council ;  never  to  tolerate  a  vicious  method, 
and  to  report  to  the  higher  authorities  should  their  admonitions  be 
neglected.  Parents  and  guardians  have  a  right  to  scrutinize  the 
system  of  education  by  which  their  children  are  taught ;  and  to 
address  their  complaints  to  the  higher  authorities,  who  are  bound  to 
have  them  carefully  investigated.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
bound  to  co-operate  with  their  private  influence  in  aid  of  the  public 
discipline :  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  withdraw  a  scholar  from  any 
branch  of  education  taught  in  the  school  as  necessary.' 

<  As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the  great- 
est publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half  yearly 
examinations,  for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  there 
shall  annually  take  place  public  examinations,  in  order  to  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  the  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 
On  this  solemnity,  the  director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  official 
program,  is  to  render  an  account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of 
the  school.  In  fine,  from  time  to  time,  there  shall  be  published  a 
general  report  of  the  state  of  education  in  each  province.  Id 
schools  for  females,  the  examinations  to  take  place  in  presence  of 
the  parents  and  masters,  without  any  general  invitation.' 

'  But  if  the  public  instructors  are  bound  to  a  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  tfie  gratitude  and 
respect  due  to  the  zealous  laborer  in  the  sacred  work  of  education. 
The  school  is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance  and  aid,  even 
from  those  who  do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All  public 
authorities,  each  in  its  sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the  public 
schools,  and  to  lend  support  to  the  masters  in  the  exercise  of  their 
office,  as  to  any  other  functionaries  of  the  state.  In  all  the  com- 
munes of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of  all  Christian  persuasions, 
whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visitations,  or  in  their  sermons 
on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  reminding 
the  schools  of  their  high  mission,  and  the  people  of  their  duties  to 
these  establishments.  The  civil  authorities,  the  clergy,  and  the 
masters,  shall  everywhere  co-operate  in  tightening  the  bonds  of 
respect  and  attachment  between  the  people  and  the  school ;  so  that 
the  nation  may  be  more  and  more  habituated  to  consider  education 
as  a  primary  condition  of  civil  existence,  and  daily  take  a  deeper 
interest  in  its  advancement.' 

Such  is  the  account  of  a  system  of  schools  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  in  the  world,  given  by  a  distinguished  philosopher,  and 
adopted  by  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  education.  May  we  not 
hope,  that  even  its  foreign  origin  will  not  entirely  prevent  its  influ- 
ence, in  exciting  and  directing  American  zeal  ? 
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Art.  III.  —  Address  of   the   Georgia   Convention   of 

Teachers. 

We  have  noticed  several  times  the  formation  of  a  Teach^ 
er's  Society,  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia,  in  Dec.  1831,  with  whose 
minutes  we  have  been  favored.  The  pamphlet  contains  an  address 
by  a  committee  of  the  convention,  from  which  we  long  since  marked 
a  series  of  extracts  for  insertion  in  this  work.  We  are  not  willing 
to  close  our  volume  without  presenting  to  our  readers  this  expres- 
sion of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  education,  from  some 
of  its  warmest  friends  in  that  portion  of  our  country. 

After  some  introductory  remarks,  the  committee  speak,  in  lan- 
guage to  which  our  feelings  fully  respond,  of  the  importance  of 
giving  more  extended  education  to  our  youth  as  citizens. 

'  Notwithstanding  our  favorite  national  motto,  that  Intelligence  is 
the  life  of  Liberty ,  have  we,  as  a  nation,  taken  all  the  necessary  steps 
that  this  intelligence  might  keep  pace  with  our  population,  and  with 
the  improvements  of  the  age  ?  While  improvements  in  the  various 
arts  and  sciences  are  rapidly  progressing  —  while  labor-saving  ma^ 
chines  are  multiplying  the  productive  industry  of  man  a  thousand 
fold,  and  putting  within  his  reach,  many  of  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences and  luxuries  of  life,  of  which  he  was  formerly  ignorant,  what, 
comparatively  speaking,  has  been  done  to  diffuse  the  richer  blessings 
of  knowledge,  and  to  bring  to  every  man's  door  the  luxuries  of  a 
well  cultivated  mind  ?  While  we  discard  the  notions  of  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, and  proclaim  to  the  world  that  '  all  men  are  by  nature,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free,'  while  we  trumpet  abroad  the  great  princi- 
ple of  our  republican  institutions,  that  the  humblest  citizen  is,  by 
birth,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  most  exalted^ 
have  we  taken  all  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  him  real  liberty  t 
Have  we  not  le(\  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  under  the  impression 
that  any  considerable  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  literature  and 
science  must  be  confined  to  the  few  who  have  wealth  and  leisure. 

'  We  seem  to  consider  the  light  of  science  as  too  bright  for  vulgar 
eyes,  and  her  paths  too  devious  and  leading  too  far  away  from  the 
beaten  track  of  common  life,  to  be  trodden  by  the  feet  of  the  ignoble. 
The  union  of  knowledge  with  the  common  occupations  of  industry  is 
considered,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  even  impossible.  Hence,  the 
too  prevalent  opinion  that  a  very  moderate  share  of  information  is 
sufficient  for  the  man  who  is  to  engage  in  the  common  pursuits  of 
life.  Hence,  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  intellects  of  the  finest 
mould,  are  buried  and  lost  — lost  both  to  their  possessors  and  to  the 
country.  Who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  intellectual  power  which 
is  thus  lost  to  our  country  ?  Who  can  calculate  the  sum  of  happi- 
ness which  is  thus  denied  to  man  ?  Should  not  the  treasures  which 
are  locked  up  in  the  minds  of  millions  of  our  countrymen  be  brought 
forth  ?    Should  not  '  science  be  called  from  her  hitherto  proud  and 
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almost  inaccessible  heights,  to  be  the  companion  and  cheerer  of  the 
lowliest  toil  and  of  the  humblest  fireside  t'  Should  not  efery  farmer 
in  our  country  be  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
that  soil  from  which  he  derives  his  daily  support  ?  Should  not  every 
mechanic  be  able  to  illumine  his  shop  with  a  torch  lighted  from  the 
altar  of  science,  and  to  cheer  the  labors  of  the  day  as  well  as  to  en- 
liven the  hours  of  night  with  reflections  drawn  from  the  depths  of 
philosophic  research  ? 

'  When  we  look  at  the  means  which  have  been  invented  for  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  ought  not  men,  who  are  now  engaged 
in  the  arduous  occupations  of  agriculture  and  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, to  make  greater  advances  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  infor- 
mation than  the  student  was  formerly  able  to  make  when  entirely 
devoted  to  learning?  Must  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  be  con- 
fined in  their  education  to  reading  and  writing  of  their  language, 
and  to  the  art  of  casting  common  accounts?  ' 

They  next  describe  the  actual  state  of  education,  iu  terms  which 
too  fully  confirm  our  former  statements. 

'  Alas !  how  far  should  we  be  elevated  above  our  present  level,  if 
all  of  them  were  thus  enlightened  !  But  how  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  free  born  Americans  are  unable  to  read  their  native  language! 
How  many  go  to  the  polls,  who  are  unable  to  read  the  very  charter 
of  their  liberties !  How  many,  by  their  votes,  elect  men  to  legislate 
upon  their  dearest  interests,  while  they  themselves  are  unable  U> 
read  even  the  proceedings  of  those  legislators  whom  they  have  em- 
powered to  act  for  them  ! 

'  We  would  not  degrade  our  own  state  by  an  invidious  comparison 
with  others  more  favored,  but  we  must  acknowledge,  that  with  all 
its  advantages  and  with  all  the  patriotism  of  its  generous  and  high 
minded  citizens,  little  has  yet  been  effectually  done  on  the  subject  of 
general  education.  We  are  not  only  behind  many  of  our  sister 
states,  but  much  farther,  we  fear,  than  is  necessary,  making  every 
allowance  for  the  many  disadvantages  under  which  we  have  labored.' 

The  inquiry  why  this  gross  deficiency  exists  in  public  education, 
18  then  answered,  and  another  proposed. 

'  Our  Legislature  has  not  been  wanting  in  making  those  appropri- 
ations which  were  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the  support  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  throughout  the  state.  Where  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  fault?  We  answer,  In  the  organization  and  management  of 
our  schools. 

'  In  the  first  place,  our  common  school  system  is  evidently  deficient ; 
ot  rather,  our  entire  want  of  a  common  school  system  is  most  deplor- 
ably felt  throughout  all  the  departments  of  education.  The  want  of 
correct  elementary  instruction  exists  not  only  in  this  state,  bat 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  seem  to  forget  that  first  princi- 
ples are,  in  education,  all  important  principles ;  that  primary  schools 
are  the  places  where  these  principles  are  to  be  established,  and  where 
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such  direction  will,  in  all  probability,  be  given  to  the  minds  of  our 
children  as  will  decide  their  future  character  in  life.  IJence  the 
idle,  and  the  profane,  and  the  drunken,  and  the  ignorant,  are  employ* 
ed  to  impart  to  our  children  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  —  are 
set  before  them  as  examples  of  what  literature  and  science  can  ac- 
complish !  And  hence  the  profession  of  the  school-master,  which 
should  be  the  most  honorable,  is  but  too  often  a  term  of  reproach. 

'  Now  should  not  some  step  be  taken  by  the  citizens  of  our  state 
to  raise  the  standard  of  this  profession,  and  wipe  off  this  stigma  from 
our  character,  so  far  at  least  as  to  make  his  employment  honorable 
who  is  to  be  the  instructor  of  our  youth  in  knowledge,  and  who 
should  be  their  guide  and  pattern  in  morals  ?  The  importance  of 
well  educated  instructors  is  acknowledged  by  all ;  and  yet  how  many 
who  are  altogether  incompetent  are  found  in  this  profession  ?  How 
many  are  intrusted  with  the  minds  and  morals  of  our  children,  whom 
we  would  not  intrust  with  a  small  portion  of  our  property  ?  These 
things  ought  not  so  to  be.  and  yet  so  they  will  remain,  unless  the 
community  at  large  is  aroused  upon  the  subject.  And  if  the  occa- 
sional assembling  of  teachers  in  convention  from  different  parts  of 
the  state,  shall  bring  the  minds  of  our  citizens  to  bear  upon  this 
subject  as  it  ought,  an  important  point  will  have  been  gained.  For 
whenever  the  people  of  the  state  are  aroused,  the  Legislature  will 
act ;  whenever  such  plans  are  devised  as  the  people  themselves  be* 
lieve  ought  to  be  adopted,  the  Legislature  will  not  fail  to  meet  the 
views  of  their  constituents  —  they  will  not  hesitate  to  carry  into  e& 
feet  what  they  know  to  be  the  wish  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state. 

'  That  some  more  systematic  plan  should  be  adopted  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  support  of  common  schools,  is  a  truth  acknowledged 
by  all.     Many  poor   men   have  it  not  in  their  power  to  send  their 
children  to  any  school ;  they  are  not  able  to  board  them  from  home, 
or  even  to  pay  the  low  tuition  of  our  imperfect  common  schools.     Is 
it  good  policy  to  leave  so  many  of  our  citizens  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  useful  education?     Is  it  consistent  with  our  republicao   t 
principles  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  part  of  our  people  so  powerful  a   \ 
weapon  as  that  of  knowledge,  while  the  rest  are   left  without  its    , 
mighty  influence  ?     Rail  as  we  may  against  the  aristocracy  of  other    ^ 
countries,  there  is  no  aristocracy  so  perfect  as  that  of  wealth  and 
knowledge.     Those  who  monopolize  the  knowledge  of  a  country,  will 
be  its  governors  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  the  constitution  and  laws.    ■ 

'  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  want  of  competency  and  charac- 
ter in  teachers,  as  a  prominent  and  general  cause  of  the  low  state  of 
literature  in  our  common  schools.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  owing, 
principally,  to  two  causes ;  remove  these  and  the  evil  is  remedied. 
First,  the  labors  of  the  teacher  are  not  sufiiciently  rewarded.  Every 
body,  who  knows  anything  of  the  matter,  knows  that  the  labors  of 
the  school  master  are  arduous  and  vexatious  in  a  high  degree.  It 
ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  men  of  talents  and  acquire- 
ments will  engage  in  them,  unless  their  services  are  properly  com- 
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penaated.  Let  the  office  be  desirable  in  point  of  emolument,  and  as 
«  matter  of  course,  there  will  be  secured  to  fill  it,  men  of  such  char- 
acter as  will  make  it  respectable.  Secondly,  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  the  exercise  of  salutary  discipline  over  their  chil- 
dren, is,  without  doubt,  a  cause  that  operates  extensively  in  making 
the  common  schools  generally  as  worthless  as  they  are. 

'  Theorize  as  we  may,  and  indulge  as  we  please  in  chimerical 
^lecuiations  contrary  to  the  scripture  truth  by  the  mouth  of  Solomon, 
we  cannot  subvert  it.  Ollen  have  we  seen  men  of  but  inferior  na- 
tive minds,  and  very  moderate  attainments,  mainly  by  the  force  of 
energetic  discipline,  establish  a  high  reputation  as  instructors.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  come  under  our  observation  once  and  again,  that 
men  possessing  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  those  talents  well  culti- 
vated, were,  in  the  capacity  of  teachers,  for  want  of  discipline  alone, 
worse  than  worthless.  Any  man  of  moderate  attainments  may  be  a 
valuable  teacher,  if  to  assiduity  in  imparting  instruction,  he  join 
faithfulness  in  administering  the  requisite  discipline.  Without  this, 
we  believe  it  impossible  for  the  highest  talents  that  were  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man,  to  constitute  a  good  teacher  of  youth.  Now  as  long 
as  the  exercise  of  faithful  discipline  puts  the  teacher  in  danger  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  affectionate  but  misjudging  parents,  and 
thereby  losing  that  patronage  which  is  necessary  to  procure  him  his 
daily  breads  it  would  be  passing  strange,  if,  in  this  selfish  and  degen- 
erat*  world,  many  should  be  found  possessing  moral  courage  and 
principle  sufficient  to  make  them  run  all  risks  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty.  Hence  so  many  unprincipled  and  time-serving 
pedagogues,  whose  grand  object  seems  to  be,  to  win  the  affections  of 
weak  parents,  by  indulging  their  children  to  their  injury.  They  aim 
at  popularity  in  this  way,  that  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
pocket  the  money  of  their  patrons,  while  they  are  conscious  that 
they  do  not  render  them  an  equivalent  in  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 
To  remedy  this  extensive  evil,  those  teachers  should  be  supported, 
and  those  only,  who  will  faithfully  perform  their  duty  in  discipline 
as  well  as  instruction.  We  impose  upon  ourselves,  if  we  imagine, 
that  ever  our  common  schools  will  be  of  much  value  until  there  is  a 
radical  change  in  public  sentiment  and  public  practice  on  this  point. 

*  In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  state,  and  particularly  upon  teachers,  to  endeavor  to 
place  the  profession  at  once  where  as  it  ought  always  to  have  stood, 
as  high  at  least  to  any  other  of  the  liberal  professions.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  friends  of  education  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  the  only  mode  of  improving  our 
schools ;  and  such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  accounts  given  of  its 
condition  in  the  greater  part  of  this  '  free  and  enlightened  nation.' 
When  will  statesmen,  and  patriots,  and  christians  devote  to  this 
subject  some  portion  of  the  zeal,  and  eloquence,  and  efibrt  which 
is  wasted  in  a  war  of  words  —  or  on  questions  of  a  day  ? 
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Art.  IV. -^Citizen's  or  Middle  Schools. 

In  the  address  of  the  Teachers'  Convention  of  Georgia,  the  com- 
mittee advert  to  the  necessity  of  providing,  for  the  electors  of  a 
republic,  something  more  of  education  than  the  mere  elements  which 
arc  taught  in  a  primary  school.  It  is  said  indeed  by  some,  that 
there  have  been  many  eminent  men  among  us  who  have  had  no 
more  ;  — and  who  have  still  surpassed  all  their  '  well  educated'  co- 
temporaries.  But  have  we  a  right  to  infer,  that  because  a  few 
superior  minds,  (as  these  are  allowed  to  be,)  have  arisen  in  spite  of 
this  want,  others  must  be  neglected.  We  often  fin  1  exquisite  fruit 
upon  wild  plants.  Is  it  therefore  unnecessary  to  cultivate  our  gar- 
dens ? 

But  the  point  is  conceded  — is  urged —  by  most  of  the  friends 
of  education.  Universal  education  —  the  power  of  acquiring  such 
knowledge  as  shall  qualify  them  to  discharge  rationally,  and  in  the 
best  manner,  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  —  is  claimed  as  a  rights 
by  a  large  and  growing  party  in  our  country.  We  regret  that  they 
should  attempt  to  monopolize  the  name  of  *  working  men,'  while 
their  labors  are  the  source  of  health  and  wealth  ;  and  yet  denounce 
as  *  drones'  and  *  non-producers,'  not  only  those  who  supply  them, 
by  their  incessant  activity  of  mind,  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
instruments  of  labor,  but  even  those  whose  labors  procure  for  them- 
selves neither  strength  nor  property,  and  often  destroy  both.  We 
regret  still  inore,  that  so  many  who  seek  the  elevation  of  the  manual 
laborers  of  our  country,  carry  their  views  of  mental  independence 
so  far  as  to  revolt  against  the  King  of  Kings,  and  proclaim  them- 
selves enemies  to  '  property,  marriage  and  religion.'  But  while 
their  views  as  a  party,  like  those  of  most  parties,  are  sadly  marked 
with  human  imperfection,  we  have  already  announced  our  accord- 
ance with  them  in  their  declaration,  that  a  republican  government 

IS   BOUND    TO    PROVIDE    FOR   THE  EDUCATION  OF  EVERY    CITIZEN. 

Those  who  diink  their  claims  dangerous  or  unreasonable  on  some 
points,  should  be  most  anxious  to  satisfy  all  which  are  reasonable, 
for  power  is  passing  rapidly  into  their  hands.* 

On  this  subject  also  we  shall  aviiil  ourselves  of  forei;:n  testimony 
from  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  able  statesmen  of  England 
and  France  — in  the  hope  that  the  citizens  of  a  republic  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  that  knowledge  which  is  considered  necessary 
to  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy, 

*  That  the  word   '  equal'  i<«  added  to  '  universal  education/  seems  to  us  to 
evince  a  want  of  thorough  attention  to  the  subject ;  for  education  can   never  be 
*  equal"  (  =  )  in  the  strict  sense,  for  any  two  professions,     it  can   only  be  so  in 
reference  to  the  object  of  education.     Each  must  be  equally  well  prepared  for  tho 
employment  he  adopts,  and  the  duties  before  him. 

VOL.111 NO.    XII.  48 
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penaated.  Let  the  office  be  desirable  id  point  of  emolumeDt,  and  u 
«  matter  of  course,  there  will  be  secured  to  fill  it,  men  of  such  char- 
acter as  will  make  it  respectable.  Secondly,  the  opposition  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  the  exercise  of  salutary  discipline  over  their  chil- 
dren, is,  without  doubt,  a  cause  that  operates  extensively  in  making 
the  common  schools  generally  as  worthless  as  they  are. 

*  Theorize  as  we  may,  and  indulge  as  we  please  in  chimerical 
speculations  contrary  to  the  scripture  truth  by  the  mouth  of  Solomon, 
we  cannot  subvert  it.  Oilen  have  we  seen  men  of  but  inferior  nt- 
tive  minds,  and  very  moderate  attainments,  mainly  by  the  force  of 
energetic  discipline,  establish  a  high  reputation  as  instructors.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  come  under  our  observation  once  and  again,  that 
men  possessing  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  those  talents  well  culti- 
vated, were,  in  the  capacity  of  teachers,  for  want  of  discipline  alone, 
worse  than  worthless.  Any  man  of  moderate  attainments  may  be  a 
valuable  teacher,  if  to  assiduity  in  imparting  instruction,  he  join 
faithfulness  in  administering  the  requisite  discipline.  Without  this, 
we  believe  it  impossible  for  the  highest  talents  that  were  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man,  to  constitute  a  good  teacher  of  youth.  Now  as  long 
as  the  exercise  of  faithful  discipline  puts  the  teacher  in  danger  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  affectionate  but  misjudging  parents,  and 
thereby  losing  that  patronage  which  is  necessary  to  procure  him  his 
daily  bread,  it  would  be  passing  strange,  if,  in  this  selfish  and  degen- 
erat*  world,  many  should  be  found  possessing  moral  courage  and 
principle  sufficient  to  make  them  run  all  risks  in  the  conscientioas 
discharge  of  duty.  Hence  so  many  unprincipled  and  time-serving 
pedagogues,  whose  grand  object  seems  to  be,  to  win  the  affections  of 
weak  parents,  by  indulging  their  children  to  their  injury.  They  aim 
at  popularity  in  this  way,  that  they  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
pocket  the  money  of  their  patrons,  while  they  are  conscious  that 
they  do  not  render  them  an  equivalent  in  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 
To  remedy  this  extensive  evil,  those  teachers  should  be  supported, 
and  those  only,  who  will  faithfully  perform  their  duty  in  discipline 
as  well  as  instruction.  We  impose  upon  ourselves,  if  we  imagine, 
that  ever  our  common  schools  will  be  of  much  value  until  there  is  a 
radical  change  in  public  sentiment  and  public  practice  on  this  point. 

'  In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  upon  the  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  state,  and  particularly  upon  teachers,  to  endeavor  to 
place  the  profession  at  once  where  as  it  ought  always  to  have  stood, 
as  high  at  least  to  any  other  of  the  liberal  professions.' 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  friends  of  education  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Union,  in  regard  to  the  only  mode  of  improving  our 
schools ;  and  such  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  accounts  given  of  its 
condition  in  the  greater  part  of  this  *  free  and  enlightened  nation.' 
When  will  statesmen,  and  patriots,  and  christians  devote  to  this 
subject  some  portion  of  the  zeal,  and  eloquence,  and  effort  which 
is  wasted  in  a  war  of  words  —  or  on  questions  of  a  day  ? 
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torn  of  a  veritable  want,  the  indication  of  an  important  chasm  in  our 
system  of  public  education.  You  are  well  aware  that  1  am  a  zealous 
defender  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  ;  not  only  do  I  think  that 
it  is  expedient  to  keep  up  our  collegiate  plan  of  studies,  more  espe- 
cially the  philological  department  of  that  plan,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  be  strengthened  and  extended  ;  and  thereby,  always 
maintaining  our  incontestable  superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  to  be  able  to  emulate  Germany  in  the  solidity  of  our 
classical  instruction.  In  fact,  classical  studies  are,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  most  essential  of  all,  conducing,  as  they  do,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  humanity,  which  they  consider  under  all  its  mighty  as- 
pects and  relations :  here,  in  the  language  and  literature  of  nations 
who  have  left  behind  a  memorable  trace  of  their  passage  on  the  earth ; 
there,  in  the  pregnant  vicissitudes  of  history,  which  continually  reno- 
vate and  improve  society  ;  and  finally,  in  philosophy,  which  reveals  to 
as  the  simple  elements,  and  the  more  uniform  organization  of  that 
wondrous  being,  which  history,  literature,  and  languages  successively 
clothe  in  forms  the  most  diversified,  and  yet  always  relative  to  some 
more  or  less  important  part  of  its  internal  constitution.  Classical 
studies  maintain  the  sacred  tradition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  our  humanity.  To  enfeeble  them  would,  in  my  eyes,  be  an  act 
of  barbarism,  an  attempt  against  true  civilization,  and  in  a  certain 
Bort,  the  crime  of  lese-humanity.  May  our  royal  colleges  then,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  communal,  continue  to  introduce  into  the 
sanctuary  the  flower  of  our  French  youth.  But  the  whole  population 
of  this  country  —  can  it,  ought  it,  to  enter  our  colleges  ? 

In  France,  primary  education  is  but  scanty ;  and  between  this 
education  and  that  of  our  colleges  there  is  a  blank.  Hence  it 
follows  that  every  father  of  a  family,  even  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  who  has  fhe  honorable  desire  of  bestowing  a  suitable  ed- 
ucation on  his  sons,  can  only  do  so  by  sending  them  to  college.  Se- 
rious inconveniences  are  the  result.  In  general,  these  young  men, 
who  are  not  conscious  of  a  lofty  destination,  prosecute  their  studies 
with  little  assiduity  ;  and  when  they  return  to  the  profession  and  hab- 
its of  their  family,  as  nothing  in  the  routine  of  their  ordinary  life  oc- 
curs to  recall  and  keep  up  their  college  studies,  a  few  years  are  sure 
to  obliterate  the  smattering  of  classical  knowledge  they  possessed. 
They  also  frequently  contract  at  college,  acquaintances  and  tastes 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  accommodate  themselves  again  to 
the  humble  condition  of  their  parents.  Hence  a  race  of  restless  men, 
discontented  with  their  lot,  with  others  and  with  themselves ;  ene- 
mies of  a  social  order,  in  which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  their 
place,  and  ready,  with  some  acquirements,  talents  more  or  less  solid, 
tnd  an  unbridled  ambition,  to  throw  themselves  into  all  the  paths,  eith- 
er of  servility  or  revolt.  Our  colleges  should  undoubtedly  remain 
opea  to  all,  but  we  ought  not  to  invite  into  them  all  classes,  without 
discretion  ;  and  this  we  do,  unless  we  establish  institutions  inter- 
mediate between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges.  Germany, 
and  Prussia  in  particular,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  kind. 

I  have  already  described  several  in  detail^  those  of  Francfort,  Wei- 
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Lord  Brougham,  and  the  distinguished  philanthropists  who  com- 
pose the  I^ndon  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  are 
consecrating  great  talents  and  laborious  efforts,  and  a  large  amount 
of  ex|)enditure,  to  the  single  object  of  giving  to  the  people  at  large, 
more  extended  and  elevated  means  of  self  instruction.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,  which  is  understood  to  employ  the  pen  of  Brougham 
on  the  subject  of  education,  observes :  — 

*  Intelligence  is  the  condition  of  freedom ;  and  unless  an  Education  Bill 
extend  to  the  enfranchised  million  an  ability  to  exerciso  with  judgment 
the  rights  the  Reform  Bill  has  conceded,  the  people  must  still,  we  fear,  re- 
main as  they  have  ever  been,  the  instruments,  the  dupes,  the  victims  of 
presumptuous  or  unprincipled  ambition.' 

Is  the  intelligence  necessary  for  this  purpose  secured  to  the  la- 
boring classes  of  the  community  by  merely  giving  them  the  key  to 
books  —  pressed  as  they  now  are,  even  in  this  country,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  unremitting  labor  to  meet  the  demands  of  necessity, 
or  the  urgency  and  bustle  of  business  ?  We  cannot  believe  it.  How 
many  merchants,  even,  find  time  for  reading  ?  In  regard  to  the  ef- 
fects of  extended  instruction,  Adam  Smith  observes:  — 

*  The  more  they  are  instructed,  the  less  liable  are  they  to  the  delusioof 
of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  wliich  amon^  ignorant  nations  frequently 
occasion  the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  instructed,  intelligent  people, 
besides,  are  always  more  decent  ond  orderly  than  an  ignorant  and  stupid 
one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  respectable  and  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  superiors  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore more  disposed  to  respect  those  superiors.  They  are  more  disposed  to 
examine  and  more  capable  of  seeiug  through  the  interested  complaints  of 
faction  and  sedition,  &c.' 

Cousin,  in  his  late  report  to  the  French  minister,  not  only 
confirms  these  views,  but  proposes  a  means  of  accomplishing  them. 
We  present  his  remarks  entire,  for  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 
They  contain  much  that  applies  to  distinctions  in  society,  which  do 
not  exist  among  us ;  but  we  hope  that  on  this  very  account  they 
may  have  more  influence  on  those,  who,  even  in  this  country, 
dread  the  effects  of  knowledge  upon  the  people. 

'  Have  you  not  also  been  Rtruck  with  the  demands  of  a  great  maof 
towns,  large  and  small,  for  schools  superior  to  the  common  primary 
schools,  and  in  which  the  instruction,  without  attempting  to  emulate 
our  royal  and  communal  colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies, 
should  devote  a  more  particular  attention  to  objects  of  a  more  general 
utility  ?  These  are  indispensable  to  that  numerous  class  of  the  popula- 
tion, which,  without  enteiing  into  the  learned  professions,  finds,  how- 
ever, the  want  of  a  more  extensive  and  varied  culture  thaa  the  lower 
orders,  strictly  so  called — the  peasants  and  artizans.  The  towns  every 
where  call  out  for  such  establishments ;  several  municipal  cooncili 
have  voted  considerable  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  have  addressed 
themselves  to  you,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  authorization,  at- 
si  stance,  and  advice.     Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe  the  symp- 
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torn  of  a  veritable  want,  the  indication  of  an  important  chasm  in  our 
sjstem  of  public  education.  You  are  well  aware  that  1  am  a  zealous 
defender  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  ;  not  only  do  I  think  that 
it  is  expedient  to  keep  up  our  collegiate  plan  of  studies,  more  espe- 
cially the  philological  department  of  that  plan,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  ought  to  be  strengthened  and  extended  ;  and  thereby,  always 
maintaining  our  incontestable  superiority  in  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  to  be  able  to  emulate  Germany  in  the  solidity  of  our 
classical  instruction.  In  fact,  classical  studies  are,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  most  essential  of  all,  conducing,  as  they  do,  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  humanity,  which  they  consider  under  all  its  mighty  as- 
pects and  relations :  here,  in  the  language  and  literature  of  nations 
who  have  left  behind  a  memorable  trace  of  their  passage  on  the  earth ; 
there,  in  the  pregnant  vicissitudes  of  history,  which  continually  reno- 
vate and  improve  society  ;  and  finally,  in  philosophy,  which  reveals  to 
us  the  simple  elements,  and  the  more  uniform  organization  of  that 
wondrous  being,  which  history,  literature,  and  languages  successively 
clothe  in  forms  the  most  diversified,  and  yet  always  relative  to  some 
more  or  less  important  part  of  its  internal  constitution.  Classical 
studies  maintain  the  sacred  tradition  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  our  humanity.  To  enfeeble  them  would,  in  my  eyes,  be  an  act 
of  barbarism,  an  attempt  against  true  civilization,  and  in  a  certain 
sort,  the  crime  of  lese-humanity.  May  our  royal  colleges  then,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  our  communal,  continue  to  introduce  into  the 
sanctuary  the  flower  of  our  French  youth.  But  the  whole  population 
of  this  country  —  can  it,  ought  it,  to  enter  our  colleges  ? 

In  France,  primary  education  is  but  scanty ;  and  between  this 
education  and  that  of  our  colleges  there  is  a  blank.  Hence  it 
follows  that  every  father  of  a  family,  even  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  who  has  (he  honorable  desire  of  bestowing  a  suitable  ed- 
ucation on  his  sons,  can  only  do  so  by  sending  them  to  college.  Se- 
rious inconveniences  are  the  result.  In  general,  these  young  men, 
who  are  not  conscious  of  a  lofty  destination,  prosecute  their  studies 
with  little  assiduity  ;  and  when  they  return  to  the  profession  and  hab- 
its of  their  family,  as  nothing  in  the  routine  of  their  ordinary  life  oc- 
curs to  recall  and  keep  up  their  college  studies,  a  few  years  are  sure 
to  obliterate  the  smattering  of  classical  knowledge  they  possessed. 
They  also  frequently  contract  at  college,  acquaintances  and  tastes 
which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  accommodate  themselves  again  to 
the  humble  condition  of  their  parents.  Hence  a  race  of  restless  men, 
discontented  with  their  lot,  with  others  and  with  themselves ;  ene- 
mies of  a  social  order,  in  which  they  do  not  feel  themselves  in  their 
place,  and  ready,  with  some  acquirements,  talents  more  or  less  solid, 
ind  an  unbridled  ambition,  to  throw  themselves  into  all  the  paths,  eith- 
er of  servility  or  revolt.  Our  colleges  should  undoubtedly  remain 
opea  to  all,  but  we  ought  not  to  invite  into  them  all  classes,  without 
discretion  ;  and  this  we  do,  unless  wo  establish  institutions  inter- 
mediate between  the  primary  schools  and  the  colleges.  Germany, 
and  Prussia  in  particular,  are  rich  in  establishments  of  this  kind. 

I  have  already  described  several  in  detail,  those  of  Francfort,  Wei- 
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mar,  Leipsic ;  and  they  are  consecrated  by  the  Prussian  law  of  1819. 
You  arc  aware  that  I  speak  of  what  are  called  Burgher-schools 
( Buerger schuUn^)  a  word  whicli  accurately  contradistinguishes  them 
from  the  Learned  Schools,  called  in  Germany  Gymnasia,  and  with  us 
Colleges ;  a  name  in  oilier  respects  honorable  to  the  bourgeoisie,  who 
are  not  degraded  by  attending  these  schools,  and  to  the  people, 
who  arc  thus  elevated  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  Burgher  or 
citizen's  schools  constitute  the  higher  degice  of  primary  instruction, 
of  which  the  Elementary  schools  are  the  lower.  There  are  thus  only 
two  degrees  :  J.  the  Elt  nuntary'Schcol,  which  is  the  common  basis  of 
all  popular  education  in  town  and  country ;  '2.  The  Hurgher  vr  dti' 
%in's  Hihnoif  which,  in  towns  of  every  size  where  there  exists  a  middle 
class,  affords  to  all  those  who  are  not  destined  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions, an  education  sufliciently  extensive  and  liberal.*  The  Prussian 
Law  which  fixes  a  maximum  for  the  instruction  of  the  Elementary 
school,  fixes  al.«o  a  minimum  for  that  of  the  Burgher-school ;  and 
there  are  two  very  different  examinations:,  in  order  to  obtain  the  li- 
cen^^e  of  primary  teacher  in  these  several  degrees.  The  Elementary 
school  ought  to  be  one  ;  for  it  represents,  and  is  destined  to  foster  and 
confirm,  tlic  national  unity,  and,  in  general,  it  is  not  right  that  the  lim- 
it fixed  bv  law  for  the  in.^truction  in  the  Elementary  school  should  be 
overpa^;^^ed.  But  the  case  is  different  in  the  Burgher-school,  as  this 
is  destined  for  a  class  essentially  different,  the  middle  class;  and  it 
should  naturally  be  able  to  rise  in  accommodation  to  the  higher  cir- 
cumstances of  that  class  in  (he  more  important  towns.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  Prussia,  the  Burgher  or  citizen's  school  has  various  gradations, 
from  the  minimum  fixed  by  law,  with  which  1  have  made  you  ac- 
quainted, up  to  that  higher  degree  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
Gynmasium,  properly  so  denominated,  and  thus  sometimes  obtains  the 
name  o{  Progymnasium.  I  transmit  you  an  instruction  relative  to  the 
different  progymnasia  in  the  department  of  Munster  ;  you  will  there 
sec,  that  these  establishments  are,  as  the  title  indicates,  preparatory 
gymnasia,  where  the  clas.^^ical  and  scientific  instruction  stops  within 
certain  limits,  but  where  the  Burgher  class  can  obtain  a  truly  liberal 
education.  In  general,  the  German  Buigher-schools,  somewhat  infe- 
rior to  our  Colleges  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  are  incompara- 
bly superior  to  them  in  what  is  taught  of  religion,  geography,  history, 
the  modern  languages,  music,  drawing,  and   national  literature^ 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  to  establish  in  France, 
by  one  name  or  other.  Burgher-schools,  under  various  modifications, 
and  to  remodel  to  this  form  a  certain  number  of  our  Communal  Col- 
leges. I  regard  this,  sir,  as  an  affair  of  State.  Let  it  not  l>e  said 
that  we  have  already  various  degrees  of  primary  instiuction  in  France, 
and  that  xUiat  1  require  has  been  already  provided.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  we  have  three  degrees,  it  is  true,  but  ill-defined;  the 
distinction  is  therefore  naught.  These  three  degrees  are  an  arbitra- 
ry classification,  the  principle  of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  compre- 
hend ;  while  the  two  degrees  determined   by  the   Prussian  law  are 

«  See  Art.  11.,  p-  656  —  658. 
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manifestly  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Finally,  comprehending 
these  two  degrees  within  the  circle  of  primary  education,  it  is  not  un- 
important to  distinguish  and  characterise  them  by  different  names ; 
but  these  names  —  schools  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  degree  — 
mark  nothing  b*U  abstract  differences ;  they  speak  not  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  make  no  impression  on  the  intellect  In  Prussia,  the 
names.  Elementary  School  and  Burgher-school,  as  representing  the  in- 
ferior and  superior  degrees  of  primary  instruction,  are  popular.  That 
of  Middle-school  is  also  employed  in  some  parts  of  Germany, —  a 
name  which  might,  perhaps,  be  conveniently  adopted  by  us.  That, 
and  Elementary  School,  would  comprehend  the  two  essential  degrees 
of  primary  instruction  ;  and  our  primary,  normal  schools  would  furnish 
masters  equally  for  both  degrees  ;  for  whom,  however,  there  should 
be  two  kinds  of  examinations,  and  two  kinds  of  licenses.  There 
would  remain  for  you  only  to  fix  a  minimum  for  the  Middle-school,  as 
you  would  undoubtedly  do  for  the  Elementary  School ;  taking  care  to 
allow  the  several  departments  gradually  to  surpass  their  minimum,  ac- 
cording to  their  resources  and  their  success. 

'  This  is  what  appears  to  me  substantially  contained  in  all  the  pe- 
titions addressed  to  you  by  the  towns,  whether  to  change  the  subjects 
taught  in  our  communal  colleges  ;  whether  to  add  to  the  classical  and 
scientific  instruction  afforded  in  our  royal  colleges,  other  courses  of 
more  general  utility  ;  whether,  in  fine,  to  be  allowed  schools  which 
they  know  not  how  to  name,  and  which  more  than  once  they  have  de- 
nominated Industrial  Schools,  in  contradistinction  to  our  colleges. — 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  weaken  the  classical  studies  of  our  col- 
leges ;  on  the  contrary,  I  repeat  it,  they  ought  to  be  strengthened. 
We  should  avoid  the  introduction  of  two  descriptions  of  pupils  into 
our  colleges ;  this  is  contrary  to  all  good  discipline,  and  would  una- 
voidably injure  the  more  difficult  studies  to  the  profit  of  the  easier. 
Neither  is  it  right  to  give  the  name  of  industrial  schools,  to  schools  in 
which  the  pupils  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  particular  vocation. 
The  people  feel  only  their  wants-;  it  belongs  to  you,  sir,  to  make 
choice  of  the  means  by  which  these  wants  are  to  be  satisfied.  A  cry 
is  raised  from  one  extremity  of  France  to  the  other,  demanding  for 
three-fourths  of  the  French  nation,  establishments  intermediate  be- 
tween the  simple  Elementary  Schools  and  the  Colleges.  The  prayers 
are  urgent ;  they  are  almost  unanimous.  Here  again  is  a  point  of  the 
very  highest  importance,  on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  dilate.  The 
general  prayer,  numerous  attempts  more  or  less  successful,  call  out  for 
a  law,  and  render  it  at  once  indispensable  and  easy.'* 

The  same  demands  are  extensively  made  in  our  own  coimtry  ; 
and  most  of  the  arguments  which  make  it  expedient  to  listen  to  them 
in  a  monarchy,  render  it  the  ditty  of  a  republic  to  satisfy  them. 
When  will  this  demand  be  listened  to  in  our  halls  of  legislation  ; 
and  who  will  be  the  American  Broughan^,  to  advocate  its  justice  ? 

*  From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
VOL,   III. NO.    XII.  48* 
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Art.  V.  —  Bartlett's  School  Manual. 

The  Motional  School  Manual,  a  regular  and  connected  course  of  Elenen' 
tary  Studies^  embracing  the  necessary  and  useful  branches  of  Common 
Education.  In  four  parts,  compiled  from  the  latest  and  most  approved 
Authors,    By  M,  R.  Bartlett. 

We  have  to  regret  an  involuntary  delinquency  in  reference  to 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  one  of  the  *  nostrums'  in  education  ;  and 
like  many  other  nostrums,  the  *  directions'  as  well  as  the  structure 
of  the  work  itself,  prescribes  a  certain  *  dose'  to  be  taken  morning, 
noon,  and  night'  — by  all  children,  and  in  every  slate  of  mind.  It 
differs  fron)  most  of  these,  however,  in  giving  a  variety  of  articles 
in  succession.  Every  volume  is  divided  into  portions,  each  of 
which  contains  assorted  lessons  of  all  kinds  to  follow  each  other. 
A  dose  of  spelling:  is  to  be  succeeded  by  a  second  of  reading,  a 
third  of  u  riling,  a  fourth  of  arithmeiic,  a  fifth  of  grammar,  and  a  sixth 
of  geography  —  with  a  due  addition  of  geometi-y,  rhetoric  and  politi- 
cal economy.  To  adopt  the  professional  style, — '  Each  dose  so  care- 
fully prepnred,  and  so  accurately  measured,  that  it  is  exactly  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacity  of  every  child  and  every  master,  and  precisely 
calculated  to  operate  in  half  an  hour,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
next  —  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  states  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 0^  N.  B.  No  poisonous  ingredients,  and  no  pains  to 
master  or  pupil  from  the  operation.' 

We  are  disgusted  with  such  quackery,  above  all  when  applied 
to  free,  voluntary  and  thinking  beings.  We  placed  these  books,  two 
years  since,  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  most  able  and  experienced 
instructors,  whose  decease  ue  have  to  lament,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  thoroughly  examined  and  reviewed.  But  his  engage- 
ments, like  those  of  most  wh.o  love  the  cause,  were  too  pressing  to 
allow  this.  Our  sense  of  responsibility  compels  us  to  enter  our 
protest  against  it  while  we  have  the  opportunity,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  accounts  of  those  who  have 
examined  ihem  thoroughly.  One  of  these  accounts  is  found  in  a 
note  to  the  anniversary  discourse  of  B.  F.  Butler.  Esq.,  before  the 
Albany  Inj^tiluie,  in  1830 ;  and  the  otiier,  in  a  well  w-ritten  article 
from  the  pen  of  one  con)petent  to  judge,  first  published  in  the 
New  York  Evenins;  Post. 

The  oridn  of  the  work  is  thus  described  in  the  Evening^  Post: 

*  We  learn  that  a  few  years  ago,  an  eminent  person  in  the  State  of 
New  York  encouraged  the  author  of  the  National  School  Manual  to  un- 
dertake this  work  ;  that  a  liberal  patron  of  learning  largely  assisted  him 
to  carry  it  on ;  that  he  petitioned  the  legislature  of  New  York  that  hii 
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books  might,  indeed  should  be,  used  in  all  schools  which  the  public  school 
fund  contributed  to  support ;  and  though  the  legislature  thought  fit  to 
leave  open  a  door  for  improvement  in  the  province  of  school-books,  yet  an 
enterprising  book -seller,  presuming  upon  the  competency  of  Mr  Bartlett 
for  the  function  he  had  taken  upon  himself,  offered  that  gentleman  a  large 
sum  for  the  copy-right  of  his  valuable  books,  which  he  was  to  complete, 
and  moreover  to  disseminate,  with  all  the  address  and  industry  in  his  pow- 
er. It  may  be  that  just  criticism  can  anticipate  the  use  of  these  books, 
and  can  prevent  an  expensive  experiment  which  will  impoverish  the  pub- 
lic mind,  in  exact  proportion  as  it  enriches  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise.' 

The  petition  of  Mr  Bartlett  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  *  fortunately  com|>osed,'  as  Mr  Butler 
remarks,  'of  members  who  felt  the  deep  im{>ortance  of  the  subject, 
and  therefore  gave  it  a  most  careful  consideration.'  The  report, 
from  the  pen  of  Luther  Bradish,  Esq.  is  published  by  Mr  Butler. 
After  some  general  remarks  on  the  importance  of  education  and  the 
impolicy  of  granting  to  individuals  rights  common  to  all,  they 
discuss  the  question  of  expense.  They  next  go  on  to  describe 
the  character  of  the  work,  and  examine  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded. 

*The  committee  have  examined,  with  great  care,  the  work  in  question, 
as  far  as  it  is  as  yet  published,  and  has  been  submitted  to  them.  They 
have  also  had  the  advantage  of  repeated  personal  interviews  with  its  com- 
piler, and  have  received  from  him  minute  and  full  explanations  of  the  plan, 
details  and  execution  of  the  work  ;  but  they  have  been  unable  to  discover 
in  it  that  peculiar  and  transcendent  merit  which  only  could  justify  them 
in  recommending  the  passage  of  the  law  asked  for,  or  the  introduction  of 
the  work  into  our  common  schools,  even  at  an  expense  much  less  than 
tliat  which  the  passage  of  such  a  law  would  involve.  On  the  contrary,  they 
feel  themselves  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  this  house,  and  to  the 
people  of  this  state,  to  say,  that  the  work,  in  their  opinion,  contains  many 
material  and  important  defects  —  defects  not  merely  of  detail,  but  of  prin- 
ciple. Your  committee  are  aware  that,  in  expressing  this  opinion  of  this 
work,  they  encounter  the  influence  of  strong  recommendations  in  its  favor, 
and  array  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  high  and  respecta- 
ble names.  But  they  know  the  facility  with  which  even  the  most  respect- 
able recommendations  are  oflen  obtained  ;  and  feel  bound,  in  charity, 
even  to  believe  that  those  in  this  case,  as  is  stated  in  most  of  them,  and 
as  is  apparent  in  all,  have  been  given,  cither  upon  the  authority  of  others, 
or  from  a  very  cursory  and  imperfect  examination  of  the  work.  But  if  it 
be  otherwise,  your  committee,  while  they  entertain  all  proper  deference 
for  those  respectable  gentlemen  who  have  thus  lent  the  sanction  of  their 
names  to  this  work ;  and  yield  to  their  opinions  in  this  case,  all  the  au- 
thority to  which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  may  be  entitled,  they  can- 
not permit  cither  the  one  or  the  other  to  dissuade  them  from  a  fearless 
and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty. 

*  The  work  in  question  claims  to  be  a  substitute  for  all  others  now  used 
in  our  common  schools.  It  commences  with  the  alphabet,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  is  pretended  will  contain  the  necessary  instruction  upon  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  spelling,  pronunciation,  readin^r,  elocution,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  prosody,  geometry,  mensuration,  mechanical  powers, 
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book-keepinff,  geography,  hlogrttfihj,  history,  natural  sciences,  law,  gor- 
ernment,  and  several  other  collateral  matters.  It  will  be  readily  perceived, 
that  the  range  of  this  work  is  no  less  extensive  than  its  plan  is  singular. 
Its  peculiar  feature  and  professed  distinctive  excellence  are,  tliat  in  a 
series  of  lessons,  comprising  an  entire  course  of  common  school  education, 
it  presents  at  every  stage  of  the  scholar's  procuress  through  this  course,  a 
collection  of  lessons  collaterally  arranged,  and  suited  to  his  attaiumeota 
and  capacity  at  that  point  of  time. 

*  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  work,  the  committee  do  not  think 
that  in  its  execution  this  professed  and  important  object  has  been  attained. 
On  the  contrary,  they  find  the  work  exceedingly  defective  in  its  execution, 
in  this  fundamental  principle.  They  find  brought  together,  to  be  presented 
to  the  scholar  at  the  same  time,  lessons  which  suppose  very  different  at- 
tainments, and  which  require  very  different  degrees  of  capacity.  Voor 
committee  also  cannot  but  consider  this  feature  of  the  plan  of  the  work  as 
deceptive.  They  cannot  but  think  that  the  placing  together  upon  the 
same  page,  or  in  the  same  part  of  the  work,  lessons  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  would,  in  practice,  be  found,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  in- 
convenient. It  compels  the  scholar  to  look  through  several  volumes  for 
the  whole  of  any  one  subject  of  his  studies.  But  it  is  apprehended  that 
this  would  be  found  not  merely  inconvenient  in  use,  but  would  lead  to 
serious  mischiefs.  It  destroys  that  simplicity  of  arrangement  necessary 
to  distinctness  of  impression,  so  desirable  and  so  useful  in  every  system 
of  education.  The  want  of  these  would  lead  necessarily  to  confusion,  and 
could  not  fail  to  retard  instead  of  acceleratincf  the  scholar's  progress. 

*  Your  committee  do  not  doubt  that,  under  the  direction  of  a  discreet  and 
judicious  teacher,  the  studies  of  the  scholars  may  be  not  only  agreeably 
but  usefully  diversified.  That  variety  may  not  only  relieve  the  monotony 
and  tediousness  of  exclusive  cmifinement  to  a  single  study,  but  promote 
that  elasticity  of  intellect  which  i^  favorable  to  the  scholar's  general  pro- 
gress ;  but  such  variety  should  be  admitted  with  caution  and  jadgment 
Your  committee  attach  little  value  to  those  modem  discoveries,  or  patent 
modes  of  instruction,  which  make  philosophers  of  children ; —  men  of  litera- 
ture and  science,  in  a  dozen  lessons ;  or  profess  to  bring  the  scholar  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  almost  without  effort 
They  neither  know,  nor  believe  in,  but  one  mode  of  becoming  Uanud  and 
wise :  time,  attention,  and  persevering  study  only  can  accomplish  this.' 

They  next  present  objections  still  more  decisive  on  the  score  of 
its  execution. 

*  Your  committee  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  compiler  of  this  work  has 
not  succeeded  in  its  execution,  in  other  important  particulars.  They  can- 
not approve  the  system  of  pronunciation  adopted  by  him.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  sounds  of  letters  by  a  different  combination  of  letters, 
instead  of  conventional  marks  or  figures,  leads  to  confusion,  and  is,  there- 
fore, highly  objectionable.  This  effect  might  not  be  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  scholar  already  considerably  advanced,  but  in  that  of  one  learning 
orthography,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  the  case.  The  committee  say  nothing 
of  the  compiler's  manner  of  spelling  or  pronouncing  particular  words,  in 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  follow  any  one  known  standard  or  acknowl- 
edged authority ;  nor  is  he  even  uniformly  consistent  with  himself.  They 
also  forbear  to  notice  particularly  the  frequent  and  unnecessary  repetition 
of  the  same  lessons;  the  numerous  errors  in  orthography,  pronunciation 
or  accent,  which  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the  work. 
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*In  the  reading  department  of  this  work,  your  committee  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  compiler  has  been  but  very  little  more  successful.  He  has  not 
been  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  lessons  in  this  part  of  his  work. 
Many  of  these,  especially  the  early  ones,  are  exceedingly  objectionable. 
In  aiming  to  render  them  simple  and  intelligible,  they  have  been  made 
ungrammatical  and  even  vulgar.  These,  together  with  the  grammatical 
errors  which  are  found  in  every  part  of  the  work,  are  calculated  to  make 
wrong  impressions  and  form  bad  habits,  at  a  period  of  life  >*  hen  impres- 
sions are  strong,  and  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  expression  once 
formed  and  established  are  apt  to  endure.  The  committee  cannot  forbear 
here  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  compiler,  in  this  part  of  his  work, 
frequently  draws  from  other  bourcos,  without  either  indicating,  or  in  any 
way  giving  credit  to  the  authors  from  whom  he  thus  borrows.  They  no- 
tice, with  still  stronger  disapprobation,  the  changes  and  mutilations  made 
in  many  beautiful  and  familiar  passages  of  the  most  admired  and  classical 
authors  in  the  language.  This  is  treading  on  holy  ground.  It  is  warring 
with  the  dead.  It  is  changing  that  cherished  identity  —  and  marring  that 
admired  beauty  which  have  been  rendered  sacred  by  time,  and  have  be- 
come consecrated  in  the  affections  of  every  true  lover  of  letters,  and  of 
every  friend  of  justice.  These  things  also  lead  the  youthful  mind  into 
error,  and  cannot  be  too  severely  discountenanced. 

*  The  committee  forbear  to  enter  further  into  a  minute  criticism  of  this 
work.  They  would,  however,  observe,  that  the  treatises  on  grammar, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry  and  mensuration,  which  it  contains,  have 
appeared  to  them  meagre  in  their  matter,  deficient  in  illustration,  and 
wanting  oflen  clearness  and  precision.  The  language  and  style  of  the 
work  generally  want  that  purity  and  correctness  indispensable  to  every 
school-book. 

*  The  committee  cannot  accord  to  this  work,  the  merit  of  economy, 
which  is  claimed  for  it.  They  feel  contident  that  its  use  would  fully  verify 
the  correctness  of  their  opinion  upon  this  point.' 

It  will  be  iniercsling  to  i»ur  readers  to  see  some  evidences  of  the 
justice  of  these  opinions,  presented  in  the  Evening  Post.  The  fol- 
lowing are  illustrations  of  its  defects  in  spelling  and  pronouncialion  : 

*Thc  manner  in  which  Mr  Bartlett  illustrates  the  pronunciation  of 
words  appears  to  us  as  little  intelligible  as  the  words  themselves.  The 
columns  of  words  to  be  spelled  are  printed  in  the  usual  Roman  characters. 
The  pronunciation  sometimes  expressed  in  italics,  is  indicated  in  parallel 
columns  of  words.  We  will  give  a  Tew  examples  of  these  illustrations  — 
tshinpur,  kongkldve,  kongkorse,  kuddy,  kdnstrd.  It  may  be  that  these 
words  exhibit  Walker's  pronunciation,  but  the  words,  conclave,  and  con- 
atrue.  in  their  usual  appearance  will  suggest  to  any  child,  who  knows  the 
sounds  of  all  letters,  a  more  agreeable  pronunciation  than  that  intimated 
by  Mr  Btirtlett's  italics.  Mbd'di  for  model;  mbd* dist  for  modest:  mnndi 
for  Monday,  seems  to  us  a  very  vulgar  pronunciation  to  be  expressly 
inculcated.  PiuT  ding,  pul^ pit,  proncunced  like  pubUiah,  seems  to  us 
rather  Irish  than  English.  One  more  remark  upon  these  helps  to  pro- 
nunciation and  we  have  done.  We  should  like  to  know  how  the  pro- 
nunication  of  the  word  fathom  is  indicated  by  fat  V  urn,  or  monthly  by 
munVh^  le,  or  mother  by  mbV  h'ur^  What  has  been  noticed  of  Mr  Bart- 
lett's  system  of  spelling  applies  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  lessons  he  has 
given.  What  redeeming  merit  may  be  discovered  in  the  neglected  portion, 
we  invite  the  intelligent  teacher  to  inquire  into  himself,' 
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The  bombast  and  frequent  vulgarisms  of  the  reading  lessons  is 
partially  illustrated  in  the  following  remarks: 

*We  shall  leave  his  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Political  Economy, 
and  Geography,  so  happily  condensed  and  intermingled  with  reading  and 
spelling  lessons  in  three  volumes,  (we  here  omit  all  consideration  of  Part 
Iv.)  and  bestow  our  attention  upon  MrBartlett's  *  subjects'  and  'language' 
in  the  lessons  he  has  given  in  the  arts  of  thinking  and  reading.  A  moral 
lesson  addressed  to  a  child  shall  be  our  first  specimen  of  judicious  and 
edifying  counsel. 

'*  O,  thoughtless  boy  !  beware !  Let  not  the  dasezle  of  gay  things  de- 
ceive you.  Vice,  in  its  most  appalling  shape,  and  gangrene  state,  lies 
covered  with  a  gilded  dress  and  fair  inviting  form.'* 

*The  excellence  and  beauty  of  the  Bible  is  most  happily  commended  in 
pa^es  37,  39,  and  40  of  part  11.  We  wish  we  could  insert  the  whole 
article,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  passages  of  this  eloquent 
rhapsody. 

^  The  Bible  contains  the  earliest  antiquities ;  the  strangest  events ;  the 
most  wonderful  occurrences  ;  heroic  deeds ;  and  unparalleled  wars.  It 
describes  the  celestial,  terrestrial  and  infernal  worlds ;  the  origin  of  the 
angelic  hosts ;  the  human  tribes  and  hellish  legions." 

*  An  article,  pa^e  106,  headed  General  Washington,  is  the  crown  of  the 
&]se  sublime.  That  part  of  it  which  describes  the  revolutionary  war,  ii 
more  entirely  discharged  from  common  sense  than  any  composition  we 
ever  saw  that  pretended  to  it  Here  is  the  passage  that  strikes  us  as 
consummately  ridiculous.    (Page  106,  P.  III.)' 

^  A  foreign  foe,  the  arbiter  of  nations,  with  coffers  full  of  gold  —  an 
army  miliums  strongs  and  ships  of  war  that  whitened  every  sea,  came 
hovering  on  our  shores  with  tire  and  sword,  to  make  us  slaves  and  bow  our 
necks  to  wear  the  yoke  of  royalty.  The  eyes  of  all  the  world  were  turned 
upon  us,  and  our  eyes  were  turned  on  Washington.  He,  his  country's 
shield,  with  chosen  comrades,  few  indeed,  but  brave,  met  the  invader  in  the 
tented  field  and  mingled  in  the  unequal  fight  The  dubious  strife,  of  near 
octennial  age  wore  ever-varying  shades:  —  the  blood  of  heroes  fertilized 
the  soil  —  whole  cities  wrapped  in  flames  bore  witness  to  the  tyrant,  and 
the  thrilling  yell  of  savage  hordes,  commingling  with  the  war-trump's 
hoarser  note,  proclaimed  his  allies  in  the  work  of  death." ' 

But  while  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  be  vulgar,  he  will  not 
condescend  to  be  simple. 

'  Have  we  room  to  celebrate  Mr  Bartlett's  felicity  as  an  historian  ?  Not 
adequately,  but  we  will  afford  a  single  passage  on  account  of  its /^erraioi- 
i^,  and  its  attractiveness  to  the  young.  The  following  passage  alludes 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  last  American  war  with  Great 
Britain : 

**  In  consequence  of  this  presumed  pusillanimity,  new  and  aggravated 
provocations  and  flagrant  insults  were  almost  daily  offered  to  the  national 
flag  by  the  transatlantic  belli o^erents." 

'Soon  after  follow  some  statements  concerning  a  settlement  of  differences, 
such  as,  "  a  certain  Mr  Jackson  of  Copenhagen  memory,  was  sent  out,"  &c. 
We  admire  this  Copenhagen  memory^  because  it  must  be  so  consummately 
puzzling  to  any  boy  or  girl  of  the  present  day  ;  and  we  equally  admire  a 
certain  question  which  we  noticed  —  "  What  was  the  state  of  the  King's 
ear?"     We  did  not  look  at  the  text  to  learn  what  this  question  implied. 
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The  history  tbroughoot  is  mvked  by  the  entire  want  of  that  intelligrence 
which  apprehends  the  uses  and  just  method  of  elementary  teaching.' 

Tlie  *  opinions'  of  the  work  would  receive  a  useful  addition  from 
the  following  which  were  collected  by  this  writer  ;  and  every  friend 
of  education  will  sympathise  in  the  closing  remarks. 

*  We  have  seen  booksellers  set  off  their  commodities  with  certain  brief 
commendations  of  newspaper  editors,  and  professors  of  languages.  We 
have  ourselves  conversed  upon  these  works  with  three  gentlemen  thus  con- 
cerned with  the  public  press  and  with  education.  One  of  them  remarked 
to  the  writer —  "The  grossness  of  this  imposture  deserves  to  be  exposed 
to  the  public  ;"  another  said,  "  Castigation,  with  no  unsparing  hand  is  due 
to  the  presumption,  false  taste,  and  folly  exhibited  in  books  like  these ;" 
and  the  third  oj^erved,  '*  I  perceive  that  among  the  nonsense  of  his  own 
creation,  this  compiler  has  intermingled  some  of  our  finest  poetry,  but  in 
his  hands  it  resembles  clipped  coin,  and  one  recognizes  these  fragments 
of  what  is  beautiful  in  this  new  and  incongruous  connection  like  stolen 
children  of  the  rich  among  gypsies.  They  are  mutilated  and  disfigured 
that  they  mav  resemble  their  associates."  This  alludes  to  some  instances 
of  passages  detached  from  the  whole  to  which  they  properly  belong. 

*  We  confess  we  look  upon  these  books  with  some  anxiety.  Is  the 
youthful  mind  of  our  country  to  be  trained  by  heads  "  that  cannot  teach 
and  will  not  learn  ?"  Is  susceptible  childhood  to  be  wasted  upon  a  form 
of  instruction  which  never  can  build  up  the  inner  man  —  to  become  the 
prey  of  speculators  instead  of  the  cherished,  developed,  furnished  objects 
of  well  adapted,  careful,  philosophical  teaching  ?  Is  all  that  the  wise  and 
benevolent  project,  for  the  formation  of  national  character,  by  using  the 
best  means  for  the  best  ends,  to  be  obstructed  by  a  trumpery  system  that 
has  ignorance  for  its  author,  and  self-interest  for  its  propagator  and  finisher?' 

The  committee  of  the  legislature  next  discuss  the  general  ques- 
tion of  adopting  a  measure  like  that  proposed  in  a  very  conclusive 
manner. 

'  Admitting  the  work  in  question  to  have  none  of  tlie  defects  suggested, 
and  that  it  possesses  all  the  peculiar  and  superior  merits  its  compiler  and 
its  friends  claim  for  it,  still  the  committee  could  not  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  asked  for.  If  the  work  have  the  merit  pretended,  it  will 
make  its  way  into  general  use  without  the  aid  of  any  legislative  act  for 
that  purpose  ;  if  it  have  not  such  merit,  then  most  certainly  would  it  be 
wrong  to  force  it  into  general  use  by  any  such  legislative  act  But  even 
supposing  it  to  have  the  merit  claimed  for  it  —  that  it  is  decidedly  superior 
to  any  o£er  work  of  the  kind —  still  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  neither  wise  nor  just  to  adopt  if.  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others : 
For  even  although  this  may  now  be  superior  to  any  otlier  work  extant,  yet, 
in  tliis  age  of  improvement,  who  would  by  law  limit  the  point  of  perfection  ? 
Who  would  deny  to  us,  upon  this  great  interest  of  our  state  and  country, 
the  lights  of  time,  and  the  benefits  of  experience ;  or  who  so  hardy  as  to 
predict  that  mind,  if  left  free  and  unproscribed  upon  this  subject,  may  not 
soon  improve  even  upon  the  work  in  question  ?  If  this  be  so,  would  it 
not  be  unwise  to  fasten  upon  the  state,  by  a  legislative  act,  and  at  an  ex- 
pense so  enormous  as  that  would  involve,  any  system  of  instruction,  how- 
ever perfect  it  might  seem,  or  however  superior  to  all  others,  at  the  time, 
it  might  bo  acknowledged  to  be  ?  Instead  of  promoting,  this  could  not 
fail  ultimately  to  sacrifice  the  great  interest  in  question. 
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«  But  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  law  asked 
for,  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  impolitic.  It  would  lead  necessari- 
ly to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  those  numerous  authors  and  publish- 
ers whose  works  would  be  thus  proscribed,  and  rendered  valueless.  These 
interests  are  o(\en  the  fruits  of  a  life  of  industry  and  laborious  study. 
They  constitute  the  entire  wealth  and  sole  dependence  of  the  numerous 
individuals  immediately  concerned  therein.  As  such,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
equal  protection  of  government.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools,  in  his  late  able  annual  report  to  this  house,  that 
**i\\e  greatest  experience,  and  much  of  the  best  talent  of  the  country,  are 
enlisted  in  this  business,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  constantly  giv- 
ing them  new  claims  to  Uie  approbation  of  the  public.''  The  interests 
of  these  numerous,  respectable,  and  useful  individuals,  should  be  neither 
wantonly,  unnecessarily,  nor  uselessly  sacrificed.  Sacrifices  of  individ- 
ual interest,  indeed,  even  to  efliect  objects  of  great  and  acknowledged 
public  good,  should  be  made  as  rarely  as  possible,  and  even  then  with  ex- 
treme caution ;  but  never  to  promote  individual  benefit  The  committee 
have  been  unable  to  perceive,  either  in  the  petition  in  this  case,  or  in  the 
work  to  which  it  relates,  any  good  or  sufiScient  reason  for  the  sacrifices, 
both  public  and  private,  which  the  granting  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
would  necessarily  involve.' 

They  conclude  with  exposing  one  of  the  means  employed  to 
give  circulation  to  this  work. 

<  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  **the  plan  of  this  work  was  the 
suggestion  of  the  late  governor  Clinton ;"  and,  "so  fiir  as  it  had  pro- 
gressed up  to  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  received  his  favorite  regard 
and  patronage."  There  has  been  thence  inferred  an  obligation  on  the 
state  to  complete  and  adopt  what  has  been  thus  commenced.  It  has  even 
been  pretended  that  the  faith  of  the  state  has  been  thereby  pledged  to 
that  effect.  The  committee  believe  tliat  there  has  been  gross  error  upon 
this  point  To  disabuse  the  public  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  to  do  justice 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  governor  Clinton,  whose  ofiScial  conduct  is  here 
called  in  question,  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  present  an  extract  from  an 
original  letter  written  by  that  distinguished  individual,  and  which  letter 
has  been  submitted  to  tlie  committee.  The  letter  bears  date  the  24th 
April,  1827,  and  is  as  follows: 

^  Having  no  authority  to  direct  the  compilation  of  a  common  school 
manual)  I  have  never  officially  made  any  communication  to  Mr  Bartlett 
of  Utica,  on  that  subject ;  but  if  I  recollect  right,  I  think  that,  on  his  signi- 
fying his  intention  to  write  such  a  work,  I  expressed  my  wish  that  he 
would  execute  it ;  and  this  I  should  probably  have  said  to  any  other  per- 
son who  hns  exhibited  ability  in  such  cases  as  Mr  6.  has  done,  particularly 
in  an  introduction  to  astronomy.  *  Mr  B.  showed  me  his  manual  last  winter, 
but  having  only  time  to  glance  at  it,  I  gave  a  recommendation  in  its  favor 
qualified  by  this  rapid  and  general  view  ;  and  in  so  doing,  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  disparage  the  merits  or  diminish  the  sale  of  any  similar  and  con- 
temporary publications  of  merit' 

*  From  this  extract  it  will  be  seen,  that  so  far  from  the  plan  of  this 
work  being  suggested,  or  its  execution  directed  by  the  late  governor 
Clinton,  he  merely  expressed  a  wish  when  that  plan  was  submitted  to  him 
by  Mr  Bartlett,  that  it  might  be  executed.  Instead  of  supposing,  however, 
that  this  work  was  to  be  adopted  by  the  state,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
he  expressly  says,  that  in  any  recommendation  of  it  which  he  had  given, 
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upon  an  imperfect  examination,  "he  had  no  intention  to  disparaire  the 
merits  or  diminish  the  sale  of  any  contemporary  publications  of  merit" 

*ln  every  view  which  the  committee  have  been  able  to  take  of  this 
subject ;  whether  they  consider  the  character  of  the  work  in  question  ; 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  application  ; 
or  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  interests,  both  public  and  private,  to 
be  affected  by  its  decision,  the  committee  are  unanimously  of  opinion  tliat 
it  would  be  as  impolitic  as  it  would  be  unjust  to  legislate  in  the  manner 
desired  in  this  case.  They  therefore  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
house,  the  following  resolution: 

<  Resolved,  That  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be  granted.' 

Mr  Butler  here  adds  : 

'  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  committee  have  expressed  a  very  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  execution  of  the  work  prepared  by  Mr  Bartlett —  a  point  to 
which  I  carefully  avoided  making  any  allusion,  because  I  had  not  given  the 
books  such  an  examination  as  would  have  justified  me  in  speaking  on  that 
subject.  The  well  known  accuracy  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
writer  of  the  report,  may,  however,  be  relied  upon  with  entire  safety  ;  and 
if  so,  it  would  seem — independently  of  objections  to  the  principle  of  the 
measure  —  that  the  books  proposed  were  fatally  defective. 

*  Here  then  we  have  another  instance  —  (the  injudicious  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr  Macauloy's  history  have  already  been  alluded  to)  —  of  the 
injurious  consequences  resulting  from  that  amiable  facility  which  so  oflen 
induces  our  distinguished  men  to  lend  their  names  to  applicants  for  public 
favor.  If  the  decision  of  this  interesting  question  had  depended  on  the 
authority  of  nameSf  the  books  of  blr  Bartlett,  with  all  their  imperfections, 
would  have  been  entailed  on  the  common  schools.' 

We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  give  full  exposition  of  a  work  which 
we  consider  grossly  defective.  We  know  not  into  whose  hands 
the  property  has  now  fallen ;  but  could  our  pages  gain  access  to 
them,  we  would  earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  hazard  their  capital, 
or  their  reputation,  or  the  public  good,  by  attempting  to  circulate  a 
school-book  of  this  character. 


Art.  VI.  —  Institutions  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  human  ingenuity,  to 
have  found  new  avenues  to  the  minds  of  those  unfortunate  be- 
ings, who  seemed  cut  off  from  social  communication  by  the  want 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is 
highly  creditable  to  our  country  that  so  much  has  been  done 
to  discharge  that  part  of  our  social  bond  by  which  the  helpless 
are  made  claimants  upon  their  happier  fellows.  The  claims  of 
the  deaf  have  long  since  been  allowed  ;  their  dumb  eloquence 
has  pleaded  not  in  vain  ;  and  in  this  country  they  have  as  great 
advantages  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge   as  other  cbildreD. 
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Nor  have  the  claims  of  the  blind  been  unheeded  ;  but  we  have 
heretofore  been  obliged  to  answer  their  prayer  for  intellectual 
light,  with  a  sigh  that  the  pittance  must  be  so  scanty.  The 
time  has  now  come,  however,  when  we  are  able  to  direct  upon 
their  minds  a  portion  at  least  of  that  light  which  we  impart  to  the 
rising  generation. 

Without  attempting  to  prove  that  blindness  is  not  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  of  any  kind,  which 
does  not  require  the  immediate  aid  of  color,  (a  self  evident  truth 
to  those  who  have  examined  the  subject)  we  shall  merely  allude  to 
the  causes  and  effects  of  blindness  ;  give  some  statistical  details, 
and  express  our  opinion  upon  the  number  and  kinds  of  establish- 
ments necessary  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  animal  organ- 
ization, that  there  shall  be  exceptions  to  the  perfection  of  every 
organ  ;  that  among  a  million  of  births,  there  should  be  a  certain 
proportion  of  deaf,  of  blind,  of  lame,  and  of  deformed  ;  a  certain 
proportion  with  the  lungs,  the  heart,  or  other  of  the  great  viscera, 
so  imperfectly  formed  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  functions  in 

Eerfection,  or  for  a  long  lime.  We  shall  be  struck  when  we  consider 
ow  much  more  frequent  the  exceptions  are  in  man  than  in  other  ani- 
mals ;  and  we  shall  be  startled  to  6nd  how  much  more  numerous 
they  are  in  the  civilized  than  in  the  savage  state.  The  individuals 
subject  to  these  infirmities,  if  life*is  spared,  impart  a  predisposition 
to  them  in  their  offspring.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the 
blind  ;  and  blindness  is  not  only  very  often  hereditary,  but  shared 
in  numerous  instances,  by  several  of  the  family.  Cases  have 
occurred  of  four,  five  or  six  children,  bom  blind  of  the  same  pa- 
rents, neither  of  whom  were  blind  themselves,  but  whose  parents, 
or  ancestors  in  the  second  generation,  had  been  so.  The  propor- 
tion of  those  born  blind  is  very  small,  and  very  much  smaller  is 
the  number  of  those  who  never  perceive  light.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
the  absolute  deficiency  of  the  organ,  which  can  easily  cause  total 
cecity. 

The  proportion  of  those  born  blind,  and  of  those  who  become  so 
by  disease  or  accident,  varies  in  different  meridians,  and  in  differ- 
ent climates.  The  greatest  is  in  the  torrid  zone,  less  in  the  tem- 
perate, and  still  less  in  the  frigid  zones.  It  is  only  in  the  middle  of 
Europe  that  the  proportion  has  been  accurately  ascertained.  In 
Austria,  they  are  as  1  to  845  ;  in  Prussia,  as  I  to  900;  in  Den- 
mark, 1  to  1000  ;  in  France,  1  to  1050;  in  England,  1  to  1100; 
in  Switzerland,  1  to  747.  In  Egypt  it  is  supposed  they  are  as  I 
to  300  !  So  that  estimating  the  population  of  the  world  at  eight 
hundred  millions,  there  must  be,  at  least,  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  of  human  beings  without  sight. 
In  the  United  States,  the  proportion  of  blind  to  the  whole  pop- 
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ulation  is  less  than  in  the  same  latitudes  in  Europe,  if  we  may 
depend  upon  the  census.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  in  several 
cases  in  New  England,  that  the  returns  of  the  blind  were  very  im- 
perfect ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  more  than  7000 
blind  of  all  ages,  in  this  country.*  Let  us  take,  however,  the  offi- 
cial returns,  which  gave  5431  blind  at  the  last  census:  here  we 
find  a  startling  number  of  our  fellow  beings,  *  from  the  cheerful  way 
of  men  cut  off,'  and  condemned  to  a  short  and  unhappy  life  of 
darkness,  idleness  and  dependence  ;  and  it  becomes  every  christian, 
every  philanthropist,  to  ask  seriously,  how  can  we  provide  for  them  ? 
It  will  be  found  that  the  public  methods  hitherto  pursued  for  the 
rehef  of  the  blind,  have  been  such  as  positively  to  increase  the  sum  of 
their  suffering  —  that  the  hand  of  charity  has  wounded,  when  it 
would  have  soothed  them.  Ask  of  a  man  who  was  born  blind, 
what  is  the  chief  source  of  his  unhappiness,  and  he  will  answer 
you,  *  Not  the  want  of  sight,  but  the  want  of  occupation.'  He  is 
condemned  to  a  life  of  idleness  ;  his  friends  put  the  very  food  into 
his  mouth ;  his  physical  powers  are  undeveloped  by  action  ;  his 
mind  lies  in  the  barrenness  of  nature ;  his  manly  feelings  are  crush- 
ed under  the  load  of  obligation  and  continual  dependence.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  gradually  leave  him  ;  no  ho  pe  of  future  inde- 
pendence gives  healthy  food  to  the  mind,  and  bowed  down  with 
sorrow,  he  a  waits  the  coming  on  of  premature  old  age,  when  in  a 
solitary  almshouse  he  shall  finish  his  sad  career  on  earth,  and  his 
spirit,  breaking  from  the  dark  tomb  of  this  world,  sh^U  emerge  into 
the  light  and  glory  of  the  next. 

Such  is  too  often  the  lot  of  the  blind,  and  such  it  becomes  from 
the  mistaken  notions  of  the  world  about  the  effects  of  blindness ; 
whereas  if  the  blind  man  can  receive  an  education,  suited  to  his 
wants,  he  becomes  a  healthy,  active,  intelligent  being;  he  has  an 
employment  by  which  he  can  support  himself;  his  mind,  ever  oc- 
cupied, does  not  prey  upon  his  frame ;  he  becomes,  in  short,  a 
happy  and  useful  member  of  society. 

If  the  limits  of  this  article  would  allow  it,  we  might  point  out 
many  of  the  errors  of  common  opinion  about  blindness,  and  give 

*  In  an  interestini^  and  able  article  on  this  subject  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  July,  1833,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the  vubject  of  the  number  of  the 
blind.  We  would  merely  premise  that  the  actual  number  of  the  blind  in  each 
State,  as  found  in  the  three  first  columns,  in  taken  from  the  official  census  of  1830. 

'  With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  blind,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  it  very 
accurately  in  this  country,  for  no  correct  cen«us  has  been  taken ;  but  from  re- 
•earche«  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  returns  made  by  the  general  estimates 
are  far  too  low.  The  only  document  we  have  met  with  is  one  lately  published 
in  Pliiliidelphia,  apparenUy  taken  from  the  general  census,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  blind  in  every  State  is  given,  and  which  makes  the  sum  total  a  little  over 
6ve  thousand. 

*  It  is  impoaeible,  however,  to  form  any  eitiiiiate  of  the  proportioiial  number  of 
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some  useful  hints  [o  the  friends  of  the  blind,  who  in  their  mistaken 
kinilnc=s.  are  every  Hay,  and  every  hour,  increasing  the  infirmity  of 
the  siillbrer.  They  uill  not  let  him  do  anything  for  himself;  thej 
cnjf^l)  his  faculties  by  keeping  him  in  idleness  ;  they  cnntinoally 
remind  him  of  his  inferinriiy  and  hl.sinfiriTiily,  by  condolences  and 
expressions  of  |>ity,  as  welt  as  by  unnecessary  and  officious  inter- 
ferences: in  short,  they  '  kill  him  with  kindness.' 

Now  such  conduct  is  unwise —  nay,  it  is  cruel.  The  only  philo- 
sophical way  of  leachint;  the  blind  is  to  throw  them  upon  their  own 
resources;  not  to  abandon  ihem,  but  lo  ^nide  them  to  a  path  where 
they  can  go  alone.     Treat  them  as  beings  born  with    four  senses, 

Ihe  blind  in  acrtinns  of  the  country  ao  nmaM.ms  [how  in  regard  lo  which  Ihe 
wrilpr  oflhis  paper  Bttcmpts  lo  do  it;  nor  do  we  fi^ree  with  tiim  in  the  etutta 
whirh  he  »>iignt  lor  the  apparent  verlaliona.  The  (art  19.  (hat  we  cannot  make 
toy  accurate  calculation  of  the  niimlierof  the  blind  which  will  he  lounH  even  in  a 
population  of  one  million;  fir  it  variea  from  lemponry  catises.  and  in  diflereol 
ICeneratian* ;  hut  wc  may  calculate  witli  some  det^ree  of  certainty,  hnw  many 
blind  perKin*  will  be  found  in  >  population  o(  tan  million*,  the  latitude  and  the 
climate  being  given.' 

nt  foltowinf^  it  Iht  lablt  Ttferrrdto,  ahovnng  the  number  of  Blind  pertoiu 
~'n  Iht  Untied  Slalea ;  alto  tht  rttativt  propoHion  to  the  popiilaiion,  t[c. 
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who  have  to  earn  their  living  among  those  who  have  five ;  and  with 
a  little  care  and  attention  in  youth,  they  will  do  it.  But  they  want 
not  charity,  in  its  common  sense  ;  it  is  not  charity  indeed  to  throw  a 
dollar  into  the  hat  of  a  blind  beggar,  if  other  means  can  keep  him 
from  becoming  one;  it  is  not  charity  to  build  for  him  almshouses  and 
places  of  refuge,  if  means  exist  by  which  he  can  be  kept  from  them. 
The  utility  of  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  which 
shall  prepare  them  to  take  care  of  themselves,  has  been  too  clearly 
shown  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country  to  need  any  demonstra- 
tion here  ;  and  we  shall  merely  make  an  estimate  of  the  number 
requisite  for  the  wants  of  our  blind. 

Of  the  5,500  blind  in  the  United  States  it  will  be  found  that  nine 
tenths  are  born  of  indigent  parents.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  put  the 
proportion  too  low  ;  for  the  poor  are  more  liable  to  those  accidents 
which  cause  blindness  ;  they  do  not  have  that  immediate  medical 
assistance  which  in  diseases  of  the  eyes  of  infants  can  alone  be  of 
any  avail ;  and  then,  when  blindness  has  once  become  hereditary  in 
any  family,  it  will  soon  become  poor.  There  are  5,000  blind,,  then, 
who  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  an  education  :  the  next 
question  is,  how  many  of  these  are  of  an  age  to  be  benefited  by 
education.  We  have  remarked  that  very  few  are  bom  absolutely 
blind  ;  a  very  large  proportion,  however,  become  so  in  infancy  ;  — 
fewer  during  childhood  and  youth,  except  from  acx^idents ;  and  a  few 
lose  their  sight  during  manhood.  Old  age  dims  the  vision  often, 
but  seldom  destroys  it  entirely.  Among  777  blind  in  New  England, 
52  are  over  the  age  of  50  years  :  and  we  may  calculate  from  this 
that  certainly  one  fourth  of  the  blind  will  be  under  30  years  of  age, 
until  when,  they  may  be  advantageously  instructed  in  various  sub- 
jects and  taught  handicraft  works.  To  be  within  bounds,  however, 
let  us  suppose  that  only  1000  out  of  the  5,500  blind  in  the  United 
States,  are  of  an  age  for  instruction,  and  let  us  see  what  provision 
should  be  made  for  them ;  for  as  yet  there  are  not  60  under  instruc- 
tion in  Institutions  designed  for  them,  and  30  of  these  are  in  the  In- 
stitution in  Boston. 

An  Institution  well  regulated  may  accommodate  1 50  inmates  —  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  New  England  Institution  will  do  this,  and  that  no 
other  will  be  needed  for  this  section  of  the  country.  The  New 
York  Institution  is  now  organized,  and  will  doubtless  suffice  for 
that  region ;  and  another  is  going  into  operation  in  Philadelphia. 
In  order  to  provide  for  the  blind  in  the  South  and  West,  there 
should  be  a  fourth  in  Richmond,  a  fifth  in  the  extreme  Southern 
States,  a  sixth  in  the  South  Western,  and  a  seventh  in  the  Western 
States.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  discharged  their  duty  to  the  blind. 

For  a  full  view  of  this  subject,  we  refer  to  the  July  No.  ol  the 
North  American  Review,  for  1833. 

VOL.  III.  NO.  XII.  49* 
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Art.  VII  —  Primary  Schools  of  Boston. 

Report  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  on  Improvements,     October,  1833. 
Bostun :  J.  H.  Eastburn,  City  Printer. 

The  Primary  Schools  of  Boston  contain  about  4000  children, 
'  embracing/  in  the  language  of  the  Committee,  *  a  large  proportion 
of  all  those  in  the  city,  between  the  ages  o(four  and  seven;  by  which 
the  whole  population  becomes  interested  in  the  subject.'  They  are 
designed  to  teach  spelling,  reading,  and  the  elements  of  aritlimetic, 
in  order  to  prepare  the  children  for  the  '  English  Grammar  Schools,' 
in  which  a  complete  knowledge  is  given  of  the  ordinary  branches 
of  common  school  instruction.  In  the  Primary  Schools,  therefore,  is 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  education  given  to  the  mass  of  our  citi- 
zens ;  and  on  the  health  and  knowledge  and  habits  here  acquired, 
depends  in  a  great  measure,  the  future  happiness  or  misery,  the  use- 
ful or  injurious  influence,  of  those  who  constitute  the  families,  and 
elect  the  government,  and  control  the  laws  of  our  city. 

The^c  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  a  general  '  Committee  on 
Primary  Schools,'  divided  into  District  Committees,  assigned  to  the 
several  districts,  one  member  of  which  takes  charge  of  each  school. 
Repeated  and  urgent  demands  for  improvement  in  these  schools  have 
l>een  made  by  noembers  of  the  Committee  and  others ;  but  have  often 
been  resisted.  In  June  last,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  '  On 
Improvements,  whether  any  and  what,  as  regards  physical  education, 
means  of  instruction,  and  books  for  study  in  the  Primary  Schools.' 
The  sub-committee  '  having  had  the  several  subjects  under  consid- 
eration,' presented  a  report  on  the  1st  October,  which  was  accepted, 
and  returned  to  them  to  be  prepared  for  publication.  The  pamphlet 
before  us  is  the  result.  From  the  mature  deliberations  of  a  select 
school  committee,  in  a  city  peculiarly  celebrated  for  its  intellectual 
character  and  its  improvements  in  education,  our  readers  will  natu- 
rally expect  much  ;  and  the  frequent  inquiries  addressed  to  us  for 
some  account  of  '  the  Boston  schools,'  satisfy  us  that  our  distant 
friends  will  be  much  interested  to  learn  their  conclusions. 

In  examining  the  report,  we  are  highly  gratified  to  find  the  Com- 
mittee decided,  in  urging  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  these  schools,  at  the  public  expense*  With 
some  persons,  we  are  aware,  that  economy  would  have  more  influence 
than  any  argument  which  could  be  urged  on  the  score  of  the  health, 
or  improvement,  or  safety  of  the  children  of  our  citizens.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  find  that  there  is  no  fear  of  irritating  the  *  pocket  nerve' 
of  the  people;  and  that  some  appropriations  are  already  made  for  this 
purpose  on  the  grounds  staled  by  the  Committee,  that  *  the  interest 
on  the  money  which  it  will  cost  to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the 
purpose,  will  not  exceed  what  is  now  paid  in  rent.'  We  cannot  but 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  proper  authorities  will  be  justified  in  listen- 
ing to  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  sub  committee,  when  they 
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are  compelled  to  f^ate,  that  *  a  rery  large  number  of  the  rooms  now 
in  use  are  badly  situated^  and  too  5ma// either  for  the  health,  or  comfort, 
or  proper  education^  of  the  rising  generation.'  What  a  statement 
this,  to  be  presented  to  the  world,  concerning  the  schools  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Boston  !  But  we  rejoice  that  it  is  made  ;  and  we  are  gratified 
in  being  able,  from  inquiries,  begun  before  we  were  aware  of  their 
views,  to  confirm,  in  detail,  the  account  of  the  sub-committee,  ami  to 
press  upon  the  public  the  importance  of  the  measure  they  propose. 
We  are  the  more  gratified,  because  we  are  well  assured  of  the  great 
and  persevering  efforts  made  by  the  district  committees,  to  obtain 
suitable  rooms  in  private  buildings,  and  of  the  pleasure  they  would 
feel,  in  being  relieved  from  this  improper  and  heavy  tax  upon  their 
gratuitous  office. 

The  recesses  or  periods  of  relaxation,  during  school  hours,  recom* 
mended  by  the  Committee,  are  not  less  important  to  the  well  being, 
and  even  the  improvement  of  the  children,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
they  will  be  required,  and  the  exercises  proposed  be  practised,  in 
every  school. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  this  subject  by  the  remark  of  a  gentle- 
man, familiar  with  our  prisons,  that  the  children  of  the  city  of  Boston 
were,  in  many  cases,  confined  for  the  day,  in  rooms  so  unsuitable 
and  unhealthy,  that  they  would  not  be  assigned  to  the  convicts  of  our 
penitentiaries.*  A  subsequent  conversation  with  Dr  J.  D.  Fisher, 
whose  experience  in  the  School  Committee  had  excited  a  strong  in- 
terest on  this  subject,  led  to  a  joint  resolution,  that  we  would  ascer- 
tain facts  precisely,  and  make  them  known.  The  result  of  our  in- 
quiries will  be  found  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Moses  Grant, 
Esq,  the  Chairman  of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 

To  Mo8£s  Grant,  Eaq,. 

Dear  Sir  ;  —  The  imperfect  provisions  made  for  school  rooms  for 
our  primary  schools,  and  the  persevering  but  fruitless  efforts  of  the 
district  committees  to  secure  better  accommodations,  has  long  been 
a  source  of  deep  regret  to  one  of  us,  for  some  time,  on  the  Committee. 
We  believed  that  we  could  not  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to 
the  committees,  or  to  the  children  of  our  city,  than  by  ascertaining 
by  inspection  and  measurement,  the  size  and  state  of  primary  school 
rooms,  and  thus  presenting  facts,  which  have  been  stated  so  generally 
as  to  gain,  apparently,  but  partial  credence.  We  have  spent  some 
days  in  ascertaining  the  condition,  on  these  points,  of  everj/  primary 
school,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  South  Boston,  and  avail  our- 
selves of  your  permission,  to  communicate  to  you  the  results. 

We  ought  to  say,  that  we  commenced  our  examination  with  the 
conviction,  founded  on  the  experience  of  physicians  and  boards  of 
health,  and  observing  teachers,  that  impure  air,  and  that  which  is 
exhausted  by  too  long  breathing,  impairs  at  every  breath  the  purity 
of  the  blood,  and  thus,  with  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  sends  an 
unhealthy  circulation  to  every  limb  and  organ  of  the  body,  which 
tends  to  enfeeble  and  disorder,  instead  of  invigorating,  the  whole 
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sjBtem.  We  are  satisfied  on  the  same  evidence,  that  confinement  to 
one  position,  for  a  long  time,  especially,  on  a  seat  without  support, 
in  the  early  period  of  childhood,  not  only  enfeebles  the  limbs  and 
checks  the  growth,  but  also  interrupts  the  operations,  and  affects  the 
vigor  of  almost  every  organ,  and  ofien  lays  the  foundation  for  per- 
manent debility  and  disease. 

We  know  of  no  mode  of  guarding  against  these  evils  in  our  schools 
but  by  providing  for  them  large  rooms,  with  proper  means  for  ventila- 
tion at  all  seasons;  by  allowing  them  a  recess  of  not  less  than  half  an 
hour  in  three,  for  relaxation  of  body  as  well  as  mind  ;  and  furnishing 
a  suitable  yard,  or  play-ground,  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  the  free 
movement  of  the  children  in  the  open  air  during  this  period.  We 
have  regretted  to  find,  as  will  appear  from  details  annexed,  that  in 
roost  of  our  schools,  no  one  of  these  points  is  fully  secured;  and  in 
tmany,  ail  are  neglected. 

We  would  premise,  that  our  own  views  of  school  rooms,  corres- 
pond with  those  expressed  by  the  Prussian  government,  as  found  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1833,  and  in  a  document  on  this  sub- 

1'ect,  published  under  the  authority  of  the  '  American  Institute  of 
[nstruction,'  in  1832,*  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  best  authors 
on  this  subject.  In  the  latter,  it  is  stated,  that  '  the  smallest  dimenf 
sions  of  a  room  for  thirty  pupils,  should  be  22  feet  by  20 ;  of  one  for 
fifty  pupils,  30  by  25 ;  and  of  one  for  seventy  pupils,  35  by  80,  —  a 
liberal  allowance  would  require  one  third  more.  This  first  plan  gives 
to  each  pupil,  15  square  feet,  in  a  room  10  feet  high ;  and  by  allowing 
less  than  this  to  each  child,  *  we  hazard  his  health  and  constitution.' 
We  would  merely  add,  that  in  two  Infant  Schools,  sustained  by  pri- 
vate benevolence,  we  found  a  space  24  feet  by  52,  assigned  to  seven- 
tyfive  or  one  hundred  pupils,  fi'om  eighteen  months  to  six  years  old ; 
and  a  room  27.5  by  19,  with  an  adjoining  room  of  17  by  12,  to  fifly 
or  sixty  pupils,  making  a  space  of  1 2  square  feet  for  each  child.  In 
view  of  these  statements,  we  beg  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  table. 
[We  can  only  insert  an  extract  from  this  table,  which  will  show  the 
condition  of  one  district  selected  at  random  —  Editor.] 


School  Rooms  or  Dxstbict  II. 
llootn. 


No. 

L»nj. 

Broad. 

S(}.  loot. 

Pupils. 

1 

29.1 

22.6 

654 

69 

2 

18. 

17.6 

313 

65 

3 

31. 

18.2 

563 

70 

4 

16.6 

15.6 

256 

55 

5 

26.11 

17.11 

481 

64 

6 

42.6 

24.4 

1034 

67 

7 

26. 

19.1 

496 

55 

8 

26. 

19.1 

496 

49 

Sq.  foot  to  occb. 

9.6 

4.10 

8. 

4.8 

7.5 
15.7 

9. 
10.1 


No  one  of  these  schools,  except  No.  6,  which  is  kept  in  the  vestry 
of  a  church,  has  a  place  for  exercise  for  the  children.     No  one  has 
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any  regular  ventilation,  except  by  the  small  air  door  of  a  close  stove. 
No.  7  and  8  are  in  the  third  story  of  a  warehouse ;  No.  3  and  5  in  the 
second  story,  with  noisy  mechanics'  shops  above  and  below  them. 
No.  1,  in  District  III,  has  but  8^^  square  feet  to  each  pupil ;  and  No. 
6,  District  V,  but  2^j  square  feet  to  each  ! 

Opposite  the  number  of  each  school,  the  columns  present  its  dimen- 
sions, number  of  pupils,  space  for  ventilation,  apparent  state  of  the 
air,  number  of  recesses,  and  provision  for  play  ground. 

Where  the  ventilation  is  designated  by  a  cypher,  the  only  place  of 
escape  for  air  was  by  the  small  air  door  of  a  close  stove.  In  order  to 
describe  the  state  of  the  air,  as  it  appeared  to  us,  we  employed  fig- 
ures ;  as  1  to  designate  a  pure  air,  and  4  to  indicate  that  which  ren- 
dered breathing  oppressive,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  nauseating  ; 
but  we  omit  these  numbers,  as  being  mere  estimates.  We  have  in- 
dicated by  figures  the  number  of  recesses.  We  have  found  in  most 
cases  no  place  in  the  open  air,  connected  with  the  school,  which 
would  permit  even  a  dozen  children  to  play  in  peace  or  safety.  In 
these  cases,  we  have  marked  o  in  the  column  for  the  play  ground. 
Where  this  is  not  inserted,  we  have  rarely  found  any  which  was  large 
enough  to  allow  the  free  movements  of  half  the  school,  the  least 
number  which  could  be  dismissed  at  once  for  this  purpose,  without 
too  frequent  disturbance  of  the  studies  of  others.  In  those  cases 
where  the  height  of  the  rooms  is  not  mentioned,  it  was  usually 
from  8  to  9  feet.  Our  examination  was  made  with  all  the  care  which 
a  brief  visit  would  allow  ;  and  while  we  cannot  hope  to  have  escaped 
error  entirely,  we  can  vouch  for  the  general  correctness  of  the  results. 

Assuming  the  lowest  standard  in  the  document  of  the  Institute,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  table,  that  the  schools  which  have  most  influence 
in  forming  the  constitution  of  the  children  of  this  city,  in  most  in- 
stances, do  not  allow  one  half  the  smallest  space,  which  is  considered 
safe!  And  it  appears  also,  from  the  report  of  the  sub-committee, 
that  the  city  are  thus  prodigal  of  the  health  and  life  of  its  children, 
without  any  economy  in  regard  to  the  support  of  these  schools. 

The  exceptions  to  this  statement  with  reference  to  size,  are,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  found  in  rooms  half  sunk  in  the  ground, 
—  sometimes  below  the  level  of  a  pond,  or  the  tide  near  them  —  and 
thus  extremely  liable  to  dampness,  and  to  the  stagnation  of  air.  In 
one  of  these,  the  teacher  informed  us,  colds  were  frequently  produced 
by  its  dampness,  even  in  visitors ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  so 
dark  as  to  render  it  impfissible  to  read,  at  half  past  two  o'clock. 
There  are,  however,  some  rooms,  particularly  those  vestries  of  church- 
es which  are  above  ground,  in  which  we  found  the  air  perfectly  pure. 
But  in  these  cases,  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  benches  renders  them 
unsuitable  for  school  rooms,  and  the  height  of  the  seats  is  of  course 
.painful  to  the  children.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  not  a  few 
rooms  in  which  we  found  the  air  oppressive  and  nauseating  to  a  de- 
gree which  rendered  it  scarcely  tolerable,  during  the  few  minutes 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts  we  state. 
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In  a  namber  of  cases,  the  teachers  complained  of  its  effects  upon 
them  ;  and  in  more  than  one,  they  were  but  too  clearly  exhibited  in 
the  countenances  of  teacher  and  pupils.  Jt  will  also  appear  from  the 
table,  that  in  only  a  few  cases  is  any  care  taken  to  provide  for  that 
Tentilation  which  would  obviate  a  part  of  the  evil.  In  one  school 
(No.  9  Sudbury-street)  the  effects  of  an  air  stove,  sach  as  is  recom- 
mended in  a  note  in  the  report  we  have  alluded  to,  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  is  perfectly  practicable.  In  most  cases,  where  the  air 
was  in  a  tolerable  state  of  purity,  it  was  preserved  only  by  opening 
the  windows,  oflen  with  great  exposure  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  impurity  produced  by  the  mere  confinement  of 
the  air,  we  found  in  some  instances  offensive  odors,  which  must  have 
been  highly  deleterious.  In  one  school,  the  teacher  informed  us  that 
she  had  been  made  sick  during  the  past  summer,  by  such  effluvia  ;  that 
frequently,  the  air  nauseated  the  children,  even  to  vomiting  ;  and  that 
the  board  of  health  had  attempted  in  vain  to  investigate  the  cause. 
Still,  the  school  has  been  continued  in  the  same  room,  at  a  rent  su^ 
ficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  building,  well  situated  and 
of  proper  size. 

In  one  of  the  largest  rooms  we  visited,  we  found  no  light,  except 
from  two  windows,  at  the  end  of  a  room  forty  feet  in  length.  It  was 
filled  with  smoke,  which  we  were  informed  was  incessant.  The  floor 
was  visibly  damp,  from  the  effects  of  the  tide  which  flowed  under  it 
The  teacher  assured  us  that  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Committee, 
it  was  constantly  wet  during  a  heavy  rain;  and  that  12  and  14  of  her 
pupils  were  sick  at  a  time ! 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  we  seldom  found  any  space  suffi- 
cient for  the  free  movements  of  the  children,  during  the  moments  of 
recess.  We  often  found  the  entrance  to  the  room  through  the  filthy 
back-yard  of  a  house,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  stable,  or  a  black- 
smith's shop,  or  a  carriage-manufactory  house,  where  the  children 
could  scarcely  pass  in  safety.  We  met  with  few,  in  which  there 
was  a  free  circulation  of  air  around  the  school  room. 

One  room  was  situated  immediately  under  a  flat,  composition  roof, 
in  a  confined  situation,  and  was  only  seven  feet  high.  The  teacher 
observed,  that  in  summer,  the  heat  was  excessive  and  unmitigated. 

Some  of  the  rooms  which  were  good  in  other  respects,  were  in  a 
situation  so  public  or  so  noisy,  that  the  window  could  not  be  opened 
in  the  summer.  In  more  than  one  school,  the  exercises  are  ofVen  in- 
terrupted by  the  noise  ;  and  in  one,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
instruction  in  music,  on  this  account.  One  was  surrounded  by  me- 
chanic shops  in  the  story  above  and  below  it,  which  produced  great 
disturbance.  Several  rooms  are  in  the  second  and  third  stories,  with 
steep  and  narrow  stair  cases,  entirely  unsafe  for  children. 

We  also  found  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  situation  of  the 
rooms  oflen  exposes  the  children  to  moral  corruption.  In  one  case, 
we  are  pained  to  state,  that  we  were  assured  the  houses  in  the  narrow 
passage  to  the  school,  were  the  resorts  of  licentiousness! 
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As  the  natural  result  of  the  situation  of  the  rooms,  and  the  want  of 
a  spacious  yard  or  play  ground,  it  is  impossible  to  relieve  the  chil- 
dren from  the  effects  of  confinement  and  bad  air,  by  suitable  recesses. 
We  found  that  two  thirds  of  the  schools  allow  no  recess ;  and  only  per- 
mit the  children  a  few  moments  of  relaxation  in  the  school  room. 
Where  it  is  allowed,  we  were  sorry  to  find  that,  except  in  a  single 
instance,  five  to  ten  minutes  was  the  utmost  time  granted,  in  a  session 
of  three  hours.  We  are  gratified,  that  the  committee  have  urged  the 
necessity  of  recesses,  and  we  hope  that  this  important  improvement 
will  be  adopted.  We  believe,  however,  that  thirty  minutes'  recess  in 
each  half  day,  would  contribute  to  the  progress,  as  well  as  to  the 
health  of  the  children  ;  and  we  know  that  the  best  medical  authorities 
deem  this  indispensable  to  their  safety.  The  fact  that  the  evils  of 
a  different  course  are  not  immediately  apparent,  will  not  prove  that 
it  does  not  have  its  share,  in  the  diseases  which  often  confine  the 
children  at  home,  or  in  the  debility  and  infirmities,  with  which  they 
too  frequently  grow  up.  We  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  in  propor- 
tion as  their  customary  residence  is  confined  and  unhealthy,  the  need 
of  free  air  and  exercise  during  their  school  hours  is  more  urgent,  an4 
the  obligations  of  duty  and  benevolence  to  provide  them  are  more 
imperious,  in  order  to  save  them,  if  possible,  from  the  worst  effects  of 
poverty,  and  from  the  aggravation  of  its  evils,  by  feebleness  or  ill 
health. 

We  have  presented  this  simple  statement  of  facts,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  used  to  promote  the  important  measures  in  reference  to 
school  rooms  and  recesses,  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Improve- 
ments ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  public  opinion  will  not  only  au- 
thorize, but  demand  their  execution. 

We  are,  Sir, 

respectfully  yours, 

J.    D.    FiSHBR. 

Wm.    C.    WOODBRIDOE. 

Such  is  the  strong  evidence  we  have  found,  of  the  importance  of 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Improvements ;  and 
we  rejoice  that  they  have  appreciated  so  highly  the  subject  of  Physi- 
cal education.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  the  same  disposition 
to  improvement  on  other  points. 

The  '  means  of  instruction'  are  next  taken  up  by  the  Committee. 
We  would  simply  observe  here,  that  cards  for  spelling,  a  board  12  or 
18  inches  square,  on  which  are  painted  or  drawn  all  the  points  and 
marks  in  use,  from  '  comma'  to  *  double  dagger,'  the  Boston  Spelling 
book  and  Reading  book,  the  Testament  and  primary  arithmetic,  are  the 
only  means  of  instruction  or  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  Primary 
Schools.  In  a  few  instances,  a  black  board,  a  numerator  (or  abacus 
with  balls  to  assist  in  teaching  to  count)  and  in  one  or  two  instances, 
a  few  other  objects  for  visible  illustration,  are  to  be  seen.  But  these, 
we  found,  were  positively  forbidden  by  the  General  Committee'. 

The  only  visible  objects  besides  these,  which  are  allowed  in   these 
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nurseries  of  the  young  mind,  are  the  benches,  and  the  desk  and  rod 

of  the  instructor,     la  view  of  such  ample  provisions,  the  Committee 

on  improvements  propose    but  two  additional  *  means  of  instruction.' 

The  nrst  we  shall  describe  in  their  own  words. 

*  They  vufff^est,  however,  that  a  great  ioiprovemeot  may  be  made  oo  tht 
"  cardn/*  which  are  now  uM*d  by  the  fourth  claims.  The  improvement  to  which 
they  rt'fer,  as  suf^gested  by  one  of  the  Committee,  iitay  be  stated  in  a  few  wordf. 
The  principle  ii^.  tnat  instead  of  one  card,  containinf^  a<4  now  all  the  letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  on  a  hoiizoiAal  line,  with  other  words  and  object*  to  divide  and  distract 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  that  there  shall  be  a  series  ot  cards,  small  in  size,  con- 
tainin);  but  throe  letters  on  the  one  side,  perpendiculaily  placed,  and  these  letten 
so  choHen  that  when  conjoined,  they  shall  have  a  meaning  perfectly  intelligible  to 
the  younfi^est  child.  On  the  other  side,  the  same  word  to  be  followed  in  various 
combinations,  with  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  object  which  the  word  conveys. 
For  instance.  Card  No.  1,  may  have  on  one  side,  the  letters  C,  O,  and  W^in 
capitals;  —  when  conjoined,  making  the  word  cow.  On  the  other  side,  various 
combinations  of  this  word,  as  co,  wo,  oc,  ow,  &c,  &c,  in  small  letters,  withi 
pictuie  of  the  animal.  The  number  of  cards  required  tor  all  the  letters,  in  this 
way,  will  probably  not  exceed  a  dozen.  This  plan,  as  your  Committee  believe, 
will  combine  the  a«l vantages  of  our  present  cards  and  those  of  the  dissected  letteis, 
with  the  additional  recomuiendations  of  gi cater  facility  of  use  and  an  increased 
power  of  exciting  an  interest  in  the  first  steps  of  le.irning.  They  reconuneod, 
therefore,  that  a  Committee  be  raised,  at  this  meeting,  to  prepare  and  publish 
such  a  series  of  card*  for  the  use  of  the  schools.' 

*  The  other  means  of  instruction  which  they  recommend  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Board,  are  small  slates  for  the  use  of  the  fourth  (low- 
est) class,  on  which  they  may  imitate  some  marks,  or  letters,  or  ob- 
ject (?)  placed  upon  them  by  the  instructor ;  or  copy  some  letter  or 
letters  from  a  card.'  *  This  class'  they  observe  —  a  class  of  childreo 
from  4  to  5  years  of  age,  in  each  Primary  school,  confined  six  houn 
daily  to  a  bench  —  *  are  lift  for  the  most  part  without  employment,*  and 
this,  too,  'from  t/ie  nature  of  the  rase  P  And  are  these  the  schools 
which  do  not  fear  '  investigation  by  friends  or  foes  V  We  cannot  but 
add,  however,  that  they  must  find  ample  employment  in  supporting 
their  aching  frames,  and  restraining  their  restless  limbs  and  active 
minds,  during  hours  of  confinemeut  to  a  bench,  usually  without  sup- 
port, to  which  an  adult  would  scarcely  submit.  We  rejoice,  sincerely, 
that  the  Committee  have  furnished  some  relief  to  the  *  listlessness'  and 
*  weariness'  which  they  state  as  the  result.  We  commend  their  pru- 
dence in  confining  the  use  of  this  dangerous  instrument  to  one  class 
of  the  school.  We  know  that  there  are  strong  prejudices  against '  ap- 
paratus,' and  we  regret  that  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  made, 
and  presented,  and  abused,  have  given  some  ground ;  but  we  are 
surprised  that  a  Committee  on  so  important  a  subject,  should  utterly 
forget  the  value  of  objects  for  visible  illustration,  or  should  fail  to  dis- 
criminate between  their  use  and  their  abuse. 

In  regard  to  '  books  for  study*  the  Committee  on  Improvements  re- 
fer to  the  report  of  another  committee  for  the  character  of  the  books 
now  in  use,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  question  of  new  studies. 
As  the  design  of  these  schools  is  merely  to  piepare  children  for  the 
English  Grammar  schools,  in  which  the  course  of  common  school  in- 
struction is  completed,  they  only  advise,  that  in  addition  to  the  pres- 
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ent  studies,  that    arithmetic  be   adopted   '  as  a  study  of  the  whole 
school.'     In  the  words  of  the  committee, 

*  That  the  course  of  instruction  be  so  modified,  as  to  require  that  Nu- 
meration or  the  counting  from  one  to  a  hundred,  be  taught  to  the  fourth 
(lowest)  class.  The  combination  of  these  numbers,  so  as  to  find  for  in- 
stance, the  page  of  any  book,  be  taught  to  the  second  division  of  the  third 
class.  Arithmetical  Tables  to  the  first  division  of  the  third  commenced,  — 
completed  in  the  second  class  and  the  study  and  practice  of  the  rules  and 
examples  begun  in  the  same  ;  —  and  the  study  of  the  Book  of  Primary 
Lessons  —  be  perfected  by  the  pupils  in  the  first  class  before  they  receive 
a  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools.' 

Such  are  the  only  advances  which  the  *  Committee  on  Improve- 
ments,' in  the  Athens  of  our  country,  propose  to  the  General  Com- 
Riittee,  and  through  them  to  all  who  adopt  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Boston  as  models!  Can  it  be,  as  it  is  said,  that  public  opinion  will 
allow  no  more  ? 

We  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  such  a  report,  did  not  the 
introductory  part  furnish  much  evidence  that  its  writers  were  not 
acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  schools. 
We  find,  indeed,  the  name  of  one  teacher  (and  only  one)  on  the  list 
of  the  sub-committee,  but  one  who  was  dangerously  ill  at  the  period 
of  its  preparation,  and  since  deceased.  One  passage,  in  connection 
with  another  on  a  following  page,  is  so  diflicult  of  interpretation, 
that  we  submit  them  both  in  juxtaposition,  for  the  examination  of 
our  readers.     The  words  in  italics,  are  marked  by  us  : 

'  M  the  mott  valuable  vrincipUs  *  Your  Committee  do  not  intend  by 
which  are  now  contended  for  by  the  these  remarks  to  say,  that  no  valuable 
writers  in  the  old  country,  are  those  tuggettiona  and  improvements  have 
which  have  been  discusaea  and  settled  been  received  from  abroad  on  this  sub- 
in  New  England,  by  talents  and  learn-  ject,  and  adopted  in  our  schools.  On 
ing  equally  distinp^uished,  and  for  the  the  contrary,  they  know,  that  the  dis- 
most  part  have  been  in  suceeasful  ope-  cussion  of  this  great  topic,  in  our  own 
ration  with  us  for  more  than  a  eentu-  and  other  countries,  has  elicited  from 
ry.  In  other  words,  they  are,  in  this  time  to  time  some  most  important pr in- 
respect,  borrowing  from  us.'  —  [Report,  eiples  and  truths  in  relation  to  it,  es- 
p.  4.  peclally   with   regard   to  manuals  and 

apparatus  in  the  higher  departments.' — 

[Report,  p.  7. 

Without  attempting  the  diflicult  task  of  reconciling  these  state- 
ments, we  suppose  we  must  assume,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
report,  that  the  Committee  on  *  Improvements'  really  suppose  any 
improvements  of  an  intellectual  kind  to  be  unnecessary  and  useless 
in  the  schools  of  Boston.  Let  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  that 
they  were  prepared  to  judge  on  this  subject. 

We  first  beg  of  our  readers  to  review  the  statement  we  have  quoted, 
and  to  look  over  the  account  of  Primary  Education  in  Prussia,  in  a 
previous  article,  and  to  recollect  the  schools  of  their  childhood,  or  of 
Boston,  and  then  resist,  if  they  can,  a  smile.  We  will  not  trouble 
them  with  a  conclusion. 

But  next  the  Committee  inform  us,  that  the  system  of  Infant 
Schools  was  adopted  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of  a  mistake  of 
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their  benevoleot  patrons,  in  '  supposing  that  it  must  be  a  new  thing 
because  it  had  a  new  name' !  They  say,  that,  we  had  Primary 
Schools  embracing  the  same  class  of  children,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
both  as  to  character  and  age  ;  and  that  such  schools  had  existed  in 
New  England  from  time  iinmemoriar  !  We  pass  by  the  high  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  discernment  of  the  numerous  friends  of  Infant 
Schools,  and  will  merely  try  again  the  method  of  juxtaposition,  in 
order  to  compare  the  two  classes  of  schools : 

PBIMARY    SCHOOLS.  INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

Jige  of  children,  4  to  7  years.  jfg'tf,    1}  to  5  or  7   years. 

Great  Objects.  —  To  communicate  a  Chreat  Otjeet$,  —  To  train  the  body 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  written  to  health  and  vigor  —  to  produce  acti?i- 
language  and  arithmetic.  ty  of  mind  and  cheerfulness  —  to  culti- 

vate moral  feeling  —  habits  of  observ- 
ing, describing,  and  reflection  — -  knowl- 
edge of  nature  —  spelling  and  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  in  many,  writing. 
Occupations,  —  Studying  on  benches.        Occupations. —  Studying  and  reciting 
or  reciting  in   classes   (standing  still)    spelling,   reading,   &c,  for  short  peri- 
the  alphabet,  spelling  and  reading  books,    ods,  counting,  singing,    hearing  narra- 
and  arithmetic,  to  the  exclusion  of  all     tives    and    descriptions,     conversation, 
other  occupations.  marching,  exercises  of  body. 

Treatment.  —  Confined  to  benches  Treatment.  —  Seldom  out  more  thao 
three  hours  each  half  day  occasionally  half  an  hour  at  a  time;  frequent  mo- 
standing  to  recite;  one  recera  of  five  to    Uon  ;  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  of  recess. 

ten  minutes.  Means   of    Instruction. Cards, 

Means  of  hutruction.  —  Cards,  books,  slates,  pictures,  visible  objects, 
books  and  slates,  only;  visible  objects  figures,  solids,  objects  of  natural  history, 
forbidden.  and  other  apparatus  such  as  children  can 

comprehend. 

We  leave  our  readers  to  their  own  reflections,  in  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  Committee  with  these  familiar  facts. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  furnishes  ample  materials  to  sustain 
the  conclusion  which  they  will  naturally  draw ;  but  we  gladly  desist 
from  this  unpleasant  task  until  farther  evidence  is  demanded. 

We  would  again  express  our  pleasure  that  the  Committee  have 
been  so  decided  in  urging  improvements  in  regard  to  Physical  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  City  Government  have  been  so  prompt  in  com- 
mencing them.  We  believe  that  nothing  but  a  full  statement  of 
facts  is  necessary  to  secure  them  the  support  of  public  opinion  ;  and 
we  hope,  that  when  the  Committee  shall  find  opportunity  to  examine 
the  subject  of  Intellectual  education,  with  equal  care,  they  will 
recommend  improvements  on  this  subject,  with  equal  decision.  We 
believe  the  intelligent  instructresses  now  generally  employed,  will 
second  such  efforts. 

We  hope  that  the  example  of  our  own  schools  will  warn  others 
interested  in  this  subject  not  to  rely  too  much  on  mere  reputation  ; 
and  lead  them  to  investigate,  frequently  and  thoroughly,  the  provis- 
ions for  the  health  and  instruction  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  to 
act  with  equal  promptitude  in  remedying  the  evils  when  they  are 
admitted. 

For  the  information  of  distant  readers,  we  ought  to  add,  that  we 
have  no  where  seen  more  liberal  provision  for  school  buildings,  than 
in  those  appropriated  to  the  secondary  or  grammar  schools. 
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Art.  VUI. — Western  Literakt  Institute. 

Proceedings  or  the  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College 

OF  Professional  Teachers. 

We  congratulate  our  brethren  of  the  West  that  they  are  *  up  and  doing' 
on  the  great  subject  of  popular  education.  A  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  and  oth- 
er friends  of  education,  convened  in  Cincinnati  on  the  9th  of  September 
last,  and  held  an  interesting  session  of  five  days.  The  following  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  their  proceedings,  as  published  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Literary 
Cabinet  and  Western  Olive  Branch. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  and  an  address  from  the  Rev.  Dr 
Beecher  of  Cincinnati,  *  On  the  importance  of  making  the  business  of 
teaching  a  profession.'  Pres.  Thomas  Mathews  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  meeting.  Afler  the  Secretary  had  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Oct.  1832,  letters  were  read  from  twenty  gentlemen,  teachers 
and  others,  throughout  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  regretting  their 
absence,  but  heartily  approving  the  objects  of  the  College. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  referred  to  a 
committee : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency 
of  preparing  a  Manual  of  Inatruetum  for  the  Mississippi  Valley;  which  shall 
contain  the  best  plans  of  erecting  school  houses  and  organizing  schoob,  the  modes 
of  {government,  and  the  most  approved  and  practicable  methods  of  teaching  the 
different  branches  of  knowledge  ; —  the  work  to  be  aflbrdeii   at  a  moderate  price. 

On  a  subsequent  day  of  the  session,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
the  object  and  appointed  four  gentlemen  to  prepare  the  work  before  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

The  following  subjects  were  proposed  for  discassion,  viz : 

The  importance  of  oral  instractiou,  especially  as  an  introdaction  to  the  use  of 
books. 

Is  it  desirable  that  Physical  Education  form  a  part  of  Female  instruction  ? 

Ought  the  love  of  distinction  to  be  appealed  to,  as  a  motive  in  Education  ? 

To  what  extent  is  it  desirable  to  make  the  science  of  the  mind  a  part  of  a  course 
of  study  ? 

Ought  the  memory  of  children  ever  to  be  exercised  without  a  corresponding 
exercise  of  the  understanding  ? 

Ought  the  Hebrew  language  to  constitute  a  regular  part  of  the  system  of  colle- 
giate education  ? 

What  shall  be  the  order  of  studies,  to  be  prosecuted  in  our  primary  schools? 

Ought  corporal  punishment  ever  to  be  inflicted  in  Female  Schools  ? 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  the  session,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  nominate  officers  and  another  to  prepare  an  address.  It  was  also, 

Resolved,  That  a  part  ot  this  afternoon  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  remarks  of  individuals  connected  with  the  State  of  Education  in  their  vicinity, 
and  also  the  manner  of  teaching,  as  practised  in  their  respective  schools. 

An  address  *  On  Physical  Education'  was  given  by  Dr  Daniel  Drake 
which  occupied  about  two  hours  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  lecture, 

On  motion,  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be  instructed  to  publish  in 
such  manner  as  mav  be  thought  best,  an  address  to  the  friends  of  Education  in 
the  West;  setting  forth  the  importance  of  popular  Education,  requesting  their 
hearty  co-operation  in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  mind,  and 
making  suggestions  as  to  the  manner  they  may  be  accomplished. 

In  the  evening  an  address  was  given  by  Timothy  Walker,  Esq.,  ^On  the 
object  of  Education  in  the  United  States ;'  and  at  the  close  of  the  Lecture 
a  discussion  wu  held  on  the  sabject  of  common  ochooli. 
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During  the  third  day  of  the  session,  committees  were  appointed  on  the 
following  subjects,  to  report  at  or  before  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
college. 

Ought  the  ancient  lanf^uages  to  constitute  a  part  of  education  ? 

Ought  the  science  of  numberSy  or  that  of  language^  to  occupy  the  more  at- 
tendof)  in  the  early  stages  of  education  ? 

To  what  extent  loay  manual  labor  be  beneficially  employed,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing the  eipetisesof  a  Collegiate  education  ? 

Ought  the  requisition  to  engage  in  manual  labor  to  be  extended,  in  our  colleges, 
to  all  the  !>tudents,  or  tshould  the  engaging  in  such  labor  be  optional  ? 

Are  there  any  defects  in  the  Common  Schools  ?  If  any,  what  are  they  ?  and 
how  may  they  be  remedied  i 

Should  sacred  history  be  considered  a  proper  part  of  common  school  educatioD  ? 
If  so,  what  is  the  best  method  of  introducing  it  ? 

What  shall  be  the  order  of  studies  to  be  prosecuted  in  our  primary  female 
■chooU  ? 

To  what  extent  may  music  be  introduced,  as  a  branch  of  common  school  educa- 
tion ?  and  what  maybe  done  by  this  collef;e  to  promote  its  introduction  r 

Ha.-)  emulation,  as  a  motive  in  education,  a  favoiablo  or  untavorable  tendency? 
and  in  what  way  ought  it  tu  be  adopted,  as  a  means  ? 

Three  lectures  were  also  delivered  this  day,  *  On  the  study  of  Charac- 
ter,'by  Mr  Alexander  Kinmont;  *0n  the  discipline  of  the  Intellectual 
powers,'  by  Prof.  Stowe  of  the  Lane  Seminary;  and  'On  Intellectual 
Education,  particularly  in  its  early  stages,'  by  Pres.  B.O.  Peers  o^  Lexing- 
ton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  session,  the  committee  appointed 
in  Oct.  1832,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  '  Class  Book  for 
all  grades  of  schools  best  adapted  to  promote  the  interests  of  Education,' 
submitted  a  report,  in  which  they  say  that  they  consider  the  multiplication 
of  school  books  an  unavoidable  evil  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession 
of  teachers,  and  think  it  inexpedient  to  recommend  any  set  of  books  ;  but 
to  remedy  this  evil  by  raising  the  standard  of  intellectual  qualifications 
among  teachers  themselves. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  bearing  lectures  from  Mr  Claudius 
Bradford,  *  On  the  kind  of  education  adapted  to  the  Western  States  ;*  from 
Mr  Nathaniel  HoUey,  'On  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  Uni- 
versal education ;'  and  in  the  appointment  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  last  day  of  the  session  was  spent  in  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Common  Schools.  Addresses  were  made  by  Dr  Beecher  of  Cincinnati, 
Pres.  Peers  of  Lexington,  Pres.  Beecher  of  Jacksonville,  Judge  Hall,  T. 
Walker,  Wm.  Green,  and  S.  J.  Atlee,  Esqs,  of  Cincinnati. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Hall  a  central  committee  was  appointed  'to 
devise  the  plan  of  a  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  and  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  shall  include  citizens  of  all  classes 
in  the  several  Western  States,  and  be  calculated  to  exert  an  influence  on 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.'  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Committee 
should  report  to  a  general  convention  of  the  citizens  of  the  Western  States 
and  Territories,  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  second  Monday  of  April 
next. 

It  was  also  resolved  to  raise  a  contribution  in  money,  for  the  support  of 
an  agent  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  on  circulating  subscription  lists  among 
those  present  $262  were  immediately  subscribed  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  cheering  to  see  acts  thus  follow  resolutions  ;  and  the  results  of  this 
meeting  inspire  us  with  much  hope  concerning  that  which  was  held  in  Lex- 
ington, Nov.  6,  but  of  which  we  have  yet  no  accounts.  Ihe  address  to  the 
friends  of  education  at  the  west,  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  Annals  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  would  receive  it  if  our  pages  were  not  pre -occupied.  We 
hope  to  insert  a  part  of  it  hereader. 
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The  Statk  op  Education. 

On  a  present  number,  as  the  last  of  the  volume,  and  possibly  of  the 
work,  is  filled  with  an  unusual  amount  of  general  articles,  which  could  not 
be  passed  by.  It  furnishes  sad  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  we 
have  given  concerning  the  state  of  our  country  in  reference  to  Education. 
From  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  the  west,  we  find  but  one 
voice,  —  multitudes  have  no  instruction ;  —  teachers  are  unqualified ;  —  and 
schools  are  wretched,  to  a  lamentable  degree,  where  they  are  found.  Still 
it  is  cheering  to  see  so  many  *  signs  of  life,'  —  to  find  so  many  earnestly 
engaged  in  this  subject,  and  so  many  efforts  to  found  new,  and  improve  old, 
institutions.  An  admirable  article  in  the  last  Christian  Examiner,  presents 
the  importance  of  this  subject  in  its  true  light.  It  rebukes  with  proper 
severity,  the  wretched,  the  mistaken  economy  practised  on  this  subject : 

*  Economy,  which  in  order  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child,  starves  his  intel- 
lect and  impoverishes  his  heart'  *  Money,*  adds  the  writer, ,'  should  not 
be  weighed  against  <^  soul  of  a  child,  —  it  should  be  poured  out  like 
water,  for  the  child's  intellectual  and  moral  life.' 

Our  recent  numbers,  as  well  as  recent  newspaper  articles,  will  also  show, 
that  there  are  parties  in  education  as  well  as  politics.  We  have  radicals 
who  would  pull  down  everything ;  conservaUves  who  allow  no  change ; 
and  reformers  who  try  to  avoid  the  errors  of  both ;  —  and  we,  probably, 
should  be  assigned  to  each  of  these  parties,  by  different  individuals.  There 
is,  also,  an  anti-religious  party  *,  and  a  non-religious  party,  who,  unwittingly, 
favor  the  first  by  leaving  out  all  religion  in  education ;  —  and  a  religious 
party,  who  believe,  as  we  have  declared  ourselves  to  believe,  from  our  first 
address  to  this  time,  that  while  theology  cannot  be  taught  in  a  common 
school,  religion  must  be  the  foundation  and  the  topstone  of  education;  that 
the  Bible  should  be  studied  more  diligently  than  any  other  volume,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  religion  should  pervade  even  the  common  school.  We 
have  minor  sects,  of  apparatus  and  anti-apparatus  —  translation  and  die* 
tionary  —  whipping  and  anti- whipping  —  emulation  and  anti-emulation, 
teachers :  and  it  is  an  encouraging  thing  that  these  points  are  discussed, 
on  both  sides,  with  more  interest  than  ever.  It  shows  that  the  object  be- 
gins to  enlist  more  feeling,  and  we  shall  cheerfully  aid  in  rousing  it  by 
receiving  proper  articles  from  any  party,  except  the  anti-religious.  Kailinff 
and  personality  we  shall  ever  exclude ;  but  spirited  controversy  would 
perhaps  excite  some  of  our  non-reading  subscribers,  —  one  of  the  iporst 

*  parties^  we  know.  We  are  ready  to  have  our  own  opinions  as  freely  dis- 
cussed as  those  of  others  ;  and  should  pilfer  the  exhibition  of  interest  ex- 
pressed in  an  attack,  where  we  are  considered  wrong,  to  the  apathy  of  dead 
silence.  • 

Among  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  have  been  not  a  little  gratified  with 
an  able  and  spirited  address  sent  us,  on  a  large  newspaper  sheet,  pro- 
posing the  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  to  education.  We  rejoice 
that  there  is  benevolence  and  interest  enough  to  make  such  an  effort 
for  the  cause,  and  hope  it  will  find  some  other  mode  of  action,  if  this  fails. 
We  cordially  wish  it  success,  with  one  proviso  ;  that  every  donation  be 
made  on  condition  of  equivalent  contributions  by  the  people,  and  of  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  devoted  to  this  subject,  to  watch  over  its  appro- 
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priation.  Without  such  conditions  an  appropriation  would  only  serve  as 
an  encouragement  to  negligence,  like  the  fund  of  the  state  of  Connecticut ; 
or  as  in  some  of  the  western  states,  as  a  bone  of  contention  for  the  excite- 
ment of  selfish  and  party  feeling. 

Report  of  the  Western  Baptist  Educational  Society. 

A  Society  under  this  name  has  employed  the  Rev.  Mr  Jacobs  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  schools  at  the  west  We  rejoice  at  this  effort,  and 
have  been  deeply  interested  by  the  report  We  have  only  room  to  say, 
that  the  accounts  given  of  the  wants  of  that  noble  country  is  as  much 
calculated  to  excite  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  its  future  prospects,  as  any  we 
have  seen,  or  have  given. 


Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

This  institution  is  now  removed  to  the  fine  building  presented  by  Col. 
Perkins,  and  valued  at  $30,000.  A  fund  was  still  requisite  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  institution,  and  to  place  it  on  a  permanent  basis ;  and 
$50,000  have  been  subscribed  for  this  purpose,  in  addition  to  this.  The 
building  remains,  as  an  inscription  on  its  front  indicates,  the  ^Jl  ofCoL 
Ptrkins,  We  hope  that  newspapers  which  have  circulated  a  different 
account,  disparaging  this  noble  example  of  liberality,  will  state  the  facts 
as  they  are.  We  regret  that  we  must  defer  some  particulars  concerning 
this  and  its  sister  institutions,  to  a  future  number. 

School  for  Moral  Reform. 

A  school  under  this  name  is  proposed  in  Boston,  by  the  Rev.  £.  M.  P. 
Wells,  whose  success  in  reforming  the  juvenile  offenders  at  South  Boston, 
is  well  known.  No  schools  are  more  needed,  and  we  cordially  wish  suc- 
cess to  the  plan.  Teachers  of  our  high  schools  have  informed  us  that 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  success,  arises  from  the 
habits  of  insubordination  in  which  the  pupils  are  trained  at  home ;  and 
none  but  such  a  school  can  easily  correct  them. 

Teachers'  Seminaries. 

We  are  gratified  to  find  an  increasing  interest  in  Teachers'  Seminaries, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  conservative  party  in  ed- 
ucation. We  believe,  however,  that  preparatory  schools,  for  short  periods 
of  the  year,  will  be  found  necessary  here  -as  they  were  in  Europe,  to 
open  the  way  for  them.  Not  that  we  suppose  a  few  weeks'  instruction, 
will  alone  qualify  either  sex  for  sustaining  the  high  responsibilities  of 
forming  and  guidin^r  the  young  mind  and  heart ;  but  because  those,  who 
now  see  the  necessity  of  some  preparation  for  the  task,  will  in  this  way 
and,  perhaps,  by  this  means  alone,  ever  come  to  entertain*  just  and  ade- 
quate views  of  the  subject,  and  to  take  measures  to  render  the  profession 
of  teaching  as  influential  and  respectable  as  its  importance  demands. 

These  remarks  have  been  elicited  by  facts  like  the  following : 

School  for  Teachers  in  Taunton. 

The  following  Circular  has  recently  been  issued,  and  sent  to  all  the 
school  committees  in  the  vicinity : 
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'  Tauh Toif,  Oct  SOth,  1833. 

*  Gentlemeic  ;  — The  School  Committee  of  Taunton,  havinff  long  ex- 
perienced the  want  of  proper  qualifications  in  their  teachers,  and  believing 
that  their  brethren  in  other  towns  in  the  vicinity  have  suffered  the  same 
inconvenience,  and  consequentlv  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
money  raised  for  the  support  of  schools,  have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  that  they  have  instituted  a  school /or  T^etchers,  which  will  commence 
at  Tammany  Hall,  in  this  village,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  November  next. 
It  will  continue  during  the  month,  and  longer  if  circumstances  render  it 
expedient  An  experienced  teacher,  the  Kev.  Samuel  Presbury,  is  en- 
gaged as  Principal,  who  will  be  assisted  by  others,  and  occasionally  by 
members  of  the  Committee.  Tuition  will  be  modified  according  to  the 
branches,  &c.  We  respectfully  ask  your  cooperation  and  aid  in  inducing 
those  who  intend  to  teach,  and  who  need  further  instruction,  to  attend. 

P.  CaAFTS,  Sec.  of  T.  Seh.  C<mJ 

We  earnestly  hope  the  results  of  this  ofier  will  be  favorable.  A  suc- 
ceeding article  will  show  that  a  similar  movement  has  been  made  in  Ohio. 

School  for  Teachers  in  Ohio. 

The  School  Examiners  for  the  County  of  Portage,  Ohio,  held  a  meeting 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  23d  of  October  last,  at  which  several  important  reso- 
lutions were  passed  expressive  of  their  regret  at  the  present  low  condi- 
tion of  common  schools,  and  of  their  determination  to  make  efforts  to  im- 
prove them  by  the  introduction  of  approved  books,  and  apparatus,  and  by 
an  increased  attention  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  who  should 
present  themselves  for  school  teaching.  One  of  these  resolutions  was 
to  establish  a  preparatory  school  for  teachers  of  common  schools  in  the 
county  ;  and  several  gentlemen  having  proposed  to  locate  it  for  the  pre- 
sent at  Cuyahoga  Falls,  it  was  proposed  to  recommend  to  those  who  were 
expecting  to  teach  the  ensuing  winter,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  improving  themselves  in  their  profession.  This  school  was  to 
have  been  opened  on  the  11th  of  November. 

The  first  term  is  intended  as  an  experiment,  and  will  be  short ;  but  the 
Committee  hope  for  encouragement  to  pursue  a  more  extended  and  use- 
ful course.  For  the  present  the  course  will  be  confined  to  evening  lec- 
tures, and  daily  examinations  and  exercises  in  the  several  branches  al- 
ready taught  or  proposed  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  including  the  use  of 
Holbrook's  and  other  school  apparatus ;  and  to  the  discussion  of  a  series 
of  questions,  respecting  proper  management  and  discipline. 

One  of  the  resolves  passed  at  Ravenna,  was  to  appoint  a  Committee  *  to 
drafl  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  that  State,  at  their 
next  session,  praying  for  a  different  organization  of  the  board  of  School 
Examiners  —  reducing  the  number  to  five  or  less,  and  granting  them  a 
pecuniary  compensation  for  their  services,  and  making  their  duties  imper- 
ative.' 

We  regard  the  last  as  an  important  movement  The  time  has  been 
when  the  governors  of  some  of  the  New  England  colonies,  especially  of 
New  Haven,  could  perform  even  their  executive  duties  gratuitously.  But 
since  the  arrival  of  a  period  when  the  most  trifling  public  employments 
must  be  paid,  —  and  liberally  too  —  we  know  of  no  reason  why  school 
committees  should  form  the  only  exception,  in  any  part  of  our  country. 

Schools  in  Virginia. 
The  Norfolk  Herald  of  November  8th,  after  some  general  remarks  on 
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the  state  of  instruction  in  oar  country,  and  a  kind  notice  of  the  Annalf, 
observes  of  the  district  to  which  they  belong  :  *The  apathy  complained  of 
by  the  Andover  (S.  Ag.  Soc.)  report  exists  m  a  tenfola  degree  here.'  '  A 
large  portion  of  our  people  are  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.'  The  follow- 
ing article  affords  some  cheering  indications  of  effort  for  reform : 

Institute  of  Viroiitia. 

A  numerous  meeting  of  gentlemen  friendly  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in  Virginia, 
September  29,  1831,  and  after  some  time  spent  in  consultation,  they  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  society,  to  be  called  the  Institute  of  Education 
of  Hampden  Sydney  College.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  constitution  for  the  Institute,  and  report  at  a  future  meeting ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  a  meeting  was  held  and  a  constitution 
was  adopted,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1^2. 

The  first  article  of  the  constitution  states  the  object  of  the  Institute  to 
be,  '  to  collect  and  diffuse  such  information  as  will  be  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  common  schools  and  other  literary  institutions.' 

The  means  by  which  the  society  hope  to  accomplish  these  ends  are  va- 
rious. The  following  list  of  questions,  as  published  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph,  embraces  some  of  the  more  important 

Is  there  no  room  for  improvement  in  Common  School  Education  in  Vir- 
ginia? 

Is  public  sentiment  correct  on  this  subject.' 

Is  it  informed,  aroused,  demanding  improvement  ? 

Are  they  —  to  whom  is  committed  the  education  of  children,  who  impart 
the  first  and  most  durable  impressions  to  the  tender  mind,  who  mould  the 
character  of  our  future  rulers,  their  habits  of  thought,  and  their  methods 
of  investigating  truths  are  they  pursuing  the  best  possible  mode  of  per- 
forming their  duties  ? 

Are  our  school  books  improving  throughout  the  state  ? 

Are  all,  or  a  large  majority  of  the  children  in  Virginia  enjoying  the  ben- 
efits of  a  common  school  education  ? 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember last.  The  following  exercises  were  announced  in  the  public  pa- 
pers, but  we  do  not  learn  that  any  but  the  two  last  were  delivered. 

1.  The  Annual  Address.    By  President  Cushing. 

2.  A  lecture  on  a  Common  School  System  for  the  S  outhem  States.  By 
Prof.  Goodrich. 

3.  A  lecture  on  the  Qualifications  of  Common  School  Teachers.  By 
J.  B.  Tinsley,  of  Powhatan. 

4.  A  lecture  on  the  Importance  of  elevating  the  standard  of  Female 
Education.     By  Rev.  William  S.  Plumer,  of  Petersburg. 

5.  A  lecture  on  the  Practical  Advantages  of  studying  the  Languages. 
By  Rev.  E.  Ballantine. 

Ihfrovembnt  of  our  Colored  Population. 

A  Library  and  Reading  Rooms  have  recently  been  opened  under  favor- 
able auspices  by  the  Phcenix  Society  of  colored  people  in  New  York ;  and 
a  single  individual,  has  made  them  a  present  of  more  than  three  hundred 
and  thirty  volumes  of  new  and  valuable  books.  The  objects  of  the 
institution  are  general  improvement,  and  the  training  of  their  youth  to 
habits  of  reading  and  reflection.  They  hope  by  attracting  their  attention 
and  occupying  their  leisure  hours,  to  save  many  from  the  haunta  of  vice 
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and  wickedness,  and  tarn  their  feet  from  the  path  of  ruin  to  that  of  virtue 
and  usefulness.  They  ask  of  all  who  sympathize  with  them  in  their  condi- 
tion and  efibrts,  to  make  their  donations  of  maps,  hooks  and  journals,  through 
Mr  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  their  agent 

Their  plan  of  operations  for  the  present,  is  as  follows : 

Ist.  The  rooms  will  he  opened  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
from  4  to  9  o'clock,  P.  M. 

2d]y.  There  will  be  a  class  of  readers  at  4,  6,  and  8  o'clock.  These 
classes  may  consist  of  from  25  to  30  or  more  —  each  class  having  selected 
its  course  of  reading  and  appointed  its  reader  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
read  for  one  hour.  All  the  class  shall  note  prominent  parts,  and  then  re* 
tire  into  an  adjacent  room  to  converse  on  the  subjects,  together  with  other 
occurrences  of  the  day,  calculated  to  cultivate  the  mind  and  improve  the 
heart 

They  purpose  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  delivered,  on  morals,  econo- 
my,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  generally,  under  such  arrangements  as  shall 
benefit  all  the  classes. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  Gen.  Jones,  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  has  liberally  offered  his  plantation,  about  two  miles  from 
Arlington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  lor  the  purpose  of  educating  African 
youth. 

CoMMOiv  Schools  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Essex  County  Lyceum,  in  New  Jersey, 
(which  was  formed  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  promoting  the  interests  of 
Lyceums,  Schools,  and  Literary  Societies  generally,)  at  a  meeting  held  on 
the  2d  of  November,  resolved,  'that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  in- 
formation relative  to  every  school  throughout  the  county.  They  hope  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  benevolent  and  intelligent  individuals  in  every 
school  district  for  the  purpose.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  New  Jersey  has 
more  than  11,000  children  destitute  of  instruction,  they  ask  sitf- 
nificantly,  *  Does  a  proportionate  share  of  this  Stygian  dye  attach  to  Old 
Essex  ?'  If  so  they  are  resolved  to  wipe  off  the  stain.  They  also  pro- 
pose the  formation  of  a  State  Lyceum,  which  should  co-operate  with  the 
American  and  other  State  Lyceums  in  the  diffusion  of  usefbl  knowledge. 

We  are  glad  to  find  one  of  the  leading  counties  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  acting  with  so  much  efficiency.  We  have  also  been  much  gratified, 
by  the  remarks  of  Gov.  Seeley,  in  his  late  message.  He  urges  not  only  the 
general  importance  of  the  subject,  but  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  schools  of  the  state.  Ho  proposes  that  each  town  should 
be  obliged  to  raise  three  times  the  amount  it  receives  from  the  state ;  that 
only  competent  teachers  should  be  employed ;  and  that  they  should  be  lib' 
trolly  paid.  He  adds  — '  Thousands  in  our  state  are  growing  up  in  igno- 
ranee ;  and  thousands  have  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  who  are  unable  to 
read  that  blessed  book  that  directs  them  in  the  way  to  eternal  life.' 

Common  Schools  in  Connecticut. 

On  the  9th  of  October  lost,  a  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Common 
Schools  was  held  at  Brooklyn,  in  Connecticut  At  this  meeting  it  was 
resolved  to  form  an  association  for  the  improvement  of  Common  Schools 
in  that  countv.  The  following  extracts  from  the  constitution  will  show 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 
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*The  members  of  this  Society  are  to  consist  of  the  school  visiters,  and 
district  committees  of  tlie  several  school  Societies  in  the  county,  and  such 
others  as  may  be  chosen. 

*  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  diffuse  information 
as  to  the  existinji^  state  of  our  schools  —  to  suggest  improvements  in  re- 
spect to  books,  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  —  to  procure  a  cir- 
cuit teacher  for  the  county,  and  aim  at  the  establishment,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  of  a  seminary  for  teachers  —  and  in  general,  to  devise  the  ways  and 
means  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects. 

<  At  each  annual  meeting,  this  committee  shall  make  a  report  of  their 
doings,  and  the  state  of  schools.' 

At  a  meeting  held  by  the  Society,  Nov.  6,  it  wa«  voted  that  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Society,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  county  should  be  perma- 
nent members. 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  an  opinion  we  have  oflen  expressed,  that  such 
associations  are  the  first  and  best  means  for  the  improvement  of  our 
schools. 

La  Fatette  College. 

This  college,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  substituted  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Manual  Labor  School,  but  is  located  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  We  gave 
an  account  of  its  establishment  in  our  number  for  February  last. 

From  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Institution,  it  appears,  that  within 
the  last  year  the  whole  amount  charged  for  boarding,  lodging,  tuition  and 
shop-room  to  52  students,  is  $<3824.37  ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  actu- 
ally earned  and  credited  is  $926.01,  or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  charge. 
There  were  difficulties,  however,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  removed  by 
another  year.  When  full  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  and  embraced  of 
working  the  complete  three  hours  required  during  the  whole  term,  the 
amount  earned  will  bo  about  four  tentlis  of  the  whole  charge. 

Franklin  Self-Supportino  Institutioit. 

An  institution  under  this  name  has  lately  been  opened  at  Shelbum  Falls 
Village,  a  retired  spot  near  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in  order  to  give  to  youth,  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  Each 
scholar  is  expected  to  labor  three  or  four  hours  daily,  on  a  fiirm  of  270 
acres,  purchased  for  the  purpose.  A  female  department  is  connected  with 
it  It  will  embrace  fifty  scholarships,  and  $100  is  received  as  sufficient 
to  found  a  scholarship.  We  cordially  wish  success  to  every  effort  of  this 
kind.    The  institution  now  contains  137  pupils,  half  of  whom  are  females. 

Maine  Wesletan  Seminary. 

From  a  catalogue  of  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Readfield,  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  students  now  in  this  Institution  is  167;  of  whom 
130  are  males  and  37  females.  The  number  of  students  employed  in  the 
agricultural  department  is  10;  in  the  mechanical  department,  40.  The 
*  department  of  industry*  is  constantly  filled.  It  is  contemplated  to  erect 
a  boarding  house,  so  that  the  privileges  of  labor  may  be  extended  to  a 
much  larger  number. 

Education  in  Indiana. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  regulations  of  this  State  respecting 
schools.  The  Legislature  has  adopted  a  course  which  will  make  crimes 
aid  the  catue  of  Education,  by  directing  that  all  fines  and  forfeitures  aris- 
ing fcojp.  criminal  causes,  in  the  respective  counties,  shall  go  to  constitute 
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a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  a  county  school,  of  hi^h  standing.  In 
some  of  the  counties  this  already  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum, and  they 
are  erecting  seminaries,  and  are  in  want  of  competent  teachers.  The 
whole  State  presents  a  wide  field  for  the  establishment  of  common  and 
primary  schools. — Mr  Jacob's  Tour  in  ike  West. 

Merger  Institute,  Greene  Countt,  Georgia. 

We  learn  from  a  late  Charleston  Observer,  that  during  the  past  year 
the  Baptist  Convention  of  that  State  have  had  an  institution  embracing 
manual  labor  in  Greene  county,  which  has  accommodated  39  students ;  afi 
of  whom,  except  two,  have  boarded  at  the  institution.  So  far  as  can  be 
seen  from  so  short  an  experiment,  everything  appears  proeperous ;  and  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  their  first  annual  report,  from  which  we  derive 
this  information,  state,  that  the  '  literary  improvements'  of  the  students 
<  have  fully  realized  the  general  anticipations  of  their  friends,  and  the 
result  of  their  labors  promises  the  most  happy  success  of  the  experiment 
of  uniting  labor  and  study.'  One  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact 
stated  by  the  committee,  that  '  about  100  new  applications  are  already 
made  for  the  next  year,'  although  not  more  than  80,  at  most,  can  be  ac- 
commodated. Every  student  is  required  to  labor  three  hours  a  day;  and 
in  the  case  of  those  under  sixteen,  the  price  of  this  labor  is  deducted  from 
their  board.  Those  over  16,  pay  $4  a  month  regularly,  in  addition  to  their 
labor.  This  institution,  though  under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation, admits  its  students  without  reference  to  their  peculiar  sentiments^ 
though  it  requires  unexceptionable  morals,  and  prefers  professors  of 
religion. 


NOTICES. 


First  Lessons  in  Algebra,  being  an  easy  introduction  to  that  science,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools,  by  Ebenezer  Bai- 
ley.   Boston :  Carter,  Hendee,  &.  Co.  1833.     12mo.  pp.  228. 

We  were  pleased  at  this  attempt  to  bring  a  subject  within  the  reach  of  younger 
pupils,  which  our  experiments  long  since  satisfied  us  was  enveloped  in  unne- 
cessary mystery.  Our  first  imprcBsiona  on  examining  the  work,  were  not  favora- 
ble, in  consequence  of  its  apparent  prolixity.  But  we  soon  found  the  truth  of  the 
maxim,  that  careful  observation  alone  can  estimate  the  results  of  patient  and  ex- 
perimetital  labor.  The  principles  are  introduced  and  illustrated  in  that  simple, 
natural  course,  which  a  parent  would  follow  in  conversation  with  a  child ;  a  result 
which  did  not  surprise  us,  when  we  learned  that  every  page  was  the  subject  of 
experiment  in  a  class  of  novices,  before  it  was  published.  We  think  that  there  are 
still  ^  unknown  quantities*  to  give  the  mind  all  the  exercise  it  needs  at  that  age  ; 
and  we  congratulate  the  young,  that  they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  act  as  rational 
beings  in  the  solution  of  puzzling  questions,  instead  of  following  hlindfold  the  old 
rules  of  ^Fellowship,  Barter' &  Co.  —  by  which  we  were  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  combination  in  numbers. 

President  Dwight's  Decisions  of  Questions  discussed  by  the  Senior 
class  of  Yale  College,  in  1813  and  1814.  From  Stenographic  notes,  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  jun.  New  York :  J.  Lcavitt  Boston :  Crocker  & 
Brewster,  1833.    12mo,  pp.  348. 

We  have  given  an  extract  from  the  MS.  of  this  interesting  book»  and  are  grati- 
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fied  to  announce  iU  appearance.  It  contains  deciaions  on  a  great  variety  ofques- 
tious,  moat  of  which  are  uor^l  or  political,  and  some  of  temporary  interest,  or 
douhtful  value.  But  all  of  them  will  assist  the  leader  in  understanding  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  teacher  addressed  himself  to  his  pupilb,  who  with  some  obvioas 
defects,  excited  peculiar  interest  and  veneration  in  those  whom  he  tauf^ht  Of 
course,  much  is  lost  in  separating  a  single  lesson  from  those  which  preceded  and 
(bllowed  it  on  other  .  ubjects ;  and  from  the  manner  of  recording  them.  But  those 
who  heard  him,  will  still  find  his  spirit  lingering  in  these  pages. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  with  |>ractic«l  exercises,  illustrated  by  140  en- 
gravings on  wood,  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Francis  J.  Grund.  Boston: 
Carter,  Hendee  dL  Co.    J2mo.  pp.  882. 

It  cannot  be  expected  by  any  who  know  the  labors  of  a  periodical,  or  consider 
Its  natuie,  that  we  can  ascertain,  or  certify  to,  the  accuracy  of  extended  works 
which  we  notice,  especially  on  science.  We  can  only  speak  of  its  plan.  Its  meth- 
ods of  illustration,  or  its  selections,  and  point  out  some  of  its  excellences  or  de- 
fects. The  work  before  us,  (or  example,  would  require  the  whole  labor  oft 
month.  In  examining  it  as  we  are  able  to  do,  we  are  dissatisfied  with  one  pait  of 
its  arrangement,  we  mean  the  attempt  to  make  the  pupils  familiar  with  all  the  ap- 
paratus, and  most  of  the  abstract  principles  of  the  science,  at  the  very  outset,  and 
we  are  somewhat  surprised  at  (his  defect.  We  have  been  highly  gratified  in  ex- 
amining the  remainder  of  the  work.  The  explanations  are  clear,  the  diatinctioni 
strongly  marked,  the  order  of  arrangement  natural;  and  the  illustrations  surpas 
in  beauty  and  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  in  /(/e,  any  which  we  have  ever  seen  in 
a  school  book.    The  mechanical  execution  is  excellent. 

We  regret  to  find  in  this  lucid  and  interesting  exhibition  of  the  law$  of  nature, 
not  a  single  reference  to  the  great  Lawgiver ;  and  we  enter  our  protest  against 
this  neglect  Every  book  of  science  Jor  youth  which  describes  the  works  and 
productions  of  nature,  is  bound,  in  our  view,  to  refer  to  the  Author  of  nature. 
The  atheist  would  desire  no  more,  than  that  God  should  not  be  seen  or  acknowl- 
edged by  the  young,  in  his  works. 

Peter  Parley's  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  to  Children.  With 
numerous  Engravings.  Boston :  Carter  &  Hendee,  1833.  Square  16mo, 
pp.  144. 

Like  the  other  works  by  the  same  author,  this  little  book  is  rendered  highly 
inviting  by  its  agreeable  and  simple  style,  by  its  numerous  and  beautiful  engrav- 
ings, as  well  as  by  its  neatness  of  execution.  It  has  also  other  merits.  By  pro- 
viding first  lessons  in  arithmetic  from  objtcUy  and  from  those  with  which  the 
child  is  familiar,  we  prevent  that  early  disgust  which  children  oflen  acquire  with 
the  whole  subject.  At  the  same  time,  we  suspect  that  many  a  child  will  follow 
the  example  of  some  urchins,  who  carefully  secure  all  the  butter,  and  throw  the 
bread  to  the  dogs.  There  is  not  a  little  danger  of  rendering  dishes  so  savory  as 
to  spoil  the  taste  for  simple  food ;  and  this  is  the  tendency  of  too  many  of  the 
works  of  this  author.  We  are  sorry,  also,  not  to  find  more  evidence  of  that  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  arranging  the  questions,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  render  a  child^s  book  of  permanent  value.  Of  its  immeidiate  usefulnefl 
and  success  we  have  little  doubt. 

Book  of  Commerce  by  Sea  and  Land  ;  exhibiting  its  connection  with 
agriculture,  the  arts  and  manufactures  ;  to  which  are  added  a  History  of 
Commerce  and  a  Chrunological  table,  designed  for  the  use  of  schools, 
niustrated  by  a  Map  and  numerous  Engravings.  Boston :  Allen  &.  Tick- 
nor,  1833.    Square  12mo,  pp.  18G. 

The  preface  of  the  author  describes  this  work  more  correctly  than  its  title:  — 
'This  little  book  is  devuied  to  a  description  of  the  leading  articles  of  commerce; 
of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdom,  including  an  account  of  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  preparation,  or  manufacture,  where  they  are  found,  where 
and  to  what  extent  they  are  exported,  &c.' 

The  style  is  animated  and  clear.  The  engravings  were  originally  good;  but 
the  beauty,  and  even  the  distinctness  of  many  of  them  if  injured,  as  it  always 
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must  be  in  a  stereotype  work.  The  work  presents  a  mass  of  information  not 
easily  obtained  elsewhere ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  use* 
ful  to  children  as  a  reading;  book  or  an  evening  companion,  —  *  provided  neverthC' 
leasy  they  are  not  already  too  much  overloaded  with  books  and  mental  occupation. 
Still  we  think  there  are  ttome  uerious  defects  in  the  proportion  of  its  parts.  A 
single  anecdote  of  the  mule  occupies  more,  for  example,  than  the  whole  account 
of  that  curious  and  important  commercial  instrument,  the  telegraph.  The  name 
gives  little  idea  of  the  work  ;  but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  find  any  appro- 
priate title  for  such  a  collection  of  facts. 

The  First  Class  Reader ;  a  selection  of  Exercises  in  Reading,  from 
standard  British  and  American  authora,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.    By  B.  D.  Emerson.     l2mo,  pp.  276. 

Second  Class  Reader;  designed  for  the  use  of  the  middle  class  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson.  12mo.  pp.  168.  Bos- 
ton :  RusseU,  Odiorne  &  Co. 

It  is  desirable  in  our  view,  that  new  reading  books  should  be  issued  for  the 
voung,  as  well  as  for  the  old  ;  and  it  is  one  mode  of  forming  a  library  of  select 
literature  in  each  family.  We  are  pleased  with  these  selections,  for  wc  think 
they  arc  executed  on  the  plan  proposed  ;  that  *■  each  extract  should  contain  some 
useful  truth — something  of  more  importance  than  the  mere  amusement  of  a  pass- 
ing hour.'  The  value  of  some  of  the  articles  for  the  young ;  as  *Tho  Popkins  Fami- 
ly/ and  *  The  deception  practised  by  Columbus/  is  doubtful.  But  we  are  par- 
ticularly gratified  to  find  so  many  pieces  of  a  religious  character,  (yet  so  far  as  we 
observe,  not  at  all  sectarian,)  and  especially  to  find  extracts  from  *  the  best  of 
books  —  that  children  may  not  be  left  *  without  God  in  the  world,'  in  which  their 
characters  arc  formed. 

You-vo's  Mathematics.  Messrs  Carey  &  Lea  have  published  the  Ele- 
ments of  Analytical  Geometry ;  of  the  Integral  Calculus,  and  of  the  Dif- 
ferential Calculus,  by  Mr  Young,  whose  treatises  on  Algebra  and 
Geometry  we  have  formerly  noticed. 


EDUCATION  CONVENTION   IN  KENTUCKY. 
Convention  of  Teachers, 

We  have  just  received  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conventions 
held  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  during  the  last  month,  in  time  to  add  to  this 
nu.oiber  an  outline  of  their  proceedings. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  the  Convention  of  Teachers  assembled  and 
organized  in  the  chapel  of  the  University  —  Rev  I.  Van  Doren,  Chairman, 
and  Mr  W.  H.  Tyler,  Secretary.  Fifly  Teachers,  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  were  present.  The  Convention  then  listened  to  an  address,  by 
Dr  Beccher,  *  On  the  Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Profession  of  Teach- 
ing,' of  which  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication.  In  the  aflernoon, 
the  question  was  introduced  —  *  What  can  be  done  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  intellectual  improvement  among  us  ?  which  gave  rise  to  a  very  spirited 
discussion,  in  which  Presidents  Young  and  Peers,  Messrs  Benedict,  Gale 
and  L.  H.  Van  Doren,  took  part.'  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Pros. 
Peers,  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause. 

On  the  7lh  November,  resolutions  were  discussed  and  passed,  earnestly 
recommending  County  dissociations  of  Teachers,  with  regular  exercises 
and  discussions,  previously  prepared,  for  mutual  improvement  in  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  appointment  of  Corresponding  Committtes  throughout  the 
State.  It  was  also  recommended  that  these  associations  report  annually, 
and  fully,  the  statistics  of  schools  in  their  counties.  An  annual  State  Con* 
vention  was  also  proposed,  in  order  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  alL 

On  the  8th,  it  was  decided  to  recommend,  to  the  General  Education 
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f 'onvonlion,  tlirn  sitting,  the  expediency  of  raisingr  funds  to  employ  an 
( t':oif*nt  (ienernl  ,'lgcnt  to  tnivol  tlirouirlioiit  the  State,  organize  associa- 
t::»ii?,  rulloct  information,  and  in  other  ways  endeavor  to  promote  the 
c':!r.:.-?Ii>n  of  knowledge.  The  romninder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  listening 
t  I  rin  address  before  the  General  Convention,  and  in  discussing  and  adopt- 
i:.;^  th(?  *  Constitution  for  the  Kentucky  Arssociation  of  Professional  Teach- 
cr^i/-  Olliccrs  were  then  appointed  for  this  association,  on  the  nomination 
of  a  couiniittee.  One  gentleman  from  each  county  of  the  State  was  also 
selected,  who  siiould  be  requested  to  deliver  addresses  on  the  subject  of 
education,  and  to  exert  himself  in  forming  a  county  association. 

At\er  pasdiui;  vot^s  of  thanks,  and  requesting  editors  throughout  the 
Smti:  to  publish  their  proceedings,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Frankfort,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  August,  1^34. 

General  Education  Conveniton. 

Tho  General  Education  Convention  was  called  to  order  in  the  College 
chapel,  un  the  7th  November,  by  President  Peers;  on  whose  nomination 
l)r  For;,nison,  of  IjOui:*ville,  was  chosen  President,  and  Col.  Garrard  of 
Bi»uri>oFi  county,  Vice-President;  W.  Tannchill  was  chosen  Secretary. 
About  150  gentlemen  were  present,  as  delegates  from  tlie  several  coun- 
ties; and  Messrs  Bcechcr,  Drake,  Symmes  and  Bullard,  of  Cincinnati  — 
Kirl;  arid  Romeyn  of  Albany,  nnd  Edwards  and  Storrs  of  Massachusetts, 
y^"jrf.'  invited  to  lake  seats  ns  honorary  members. 

Tlif  v-onvcntion  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Bishop  Smith.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  distribute  several  thousand  numbers  of  the  Annals  and 
U.portcr,  (forwarded  by  the  Editor,  by  the  desire  of  Pres.  Peers,)  and  to 
ten<ler  the  thanks  of  the  convention  to  the  Editor.  Copies  of  the  report 
of  th».;  Loirislative  Cosninittoe  on  Education  were  presented  by  President 
Peers,  and  accepted  with  similar  courtesy.  A  committee  of  arrangements 
was  appointed.  A  statistical  account  of  the  common  schools  of  Kentucky 
was  pnisented  by  Pres.  Peers ;  and  5000  copies  ordered  to  be  printed. 
The  remainder  of  tho  morning  was  occupied  in  hearing  the  address  of  Dr 
Beecher,  before  nientioned. 

Ill  tiie  aflernoon,  the  committee  for  the  preparation  of  Business  proposed 
sev«Tal  resolutions.  The  first,  advised  a  convention  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
9th  of  Jan.,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  State  Common  School  Educa- 
tion Society  ;  and  a  committee  to  prepare  a  constitution  ;  and  the  second 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Convention  that  *a  ColUege  for  teachers  is 
oxev'edingly  desirable  and  important.'  In  the  evening  an  address  *  on  Phy- 
sicaj  Kducation'  wns  delivered  by  Dr  Caldwell,  which  was  resumed  and 
concluded  on  the  following  evening. 

On  the  tfth  Nov.  tlie  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  thf  Kev  Dr.  Fishback.  Dr  Drake  of  Cincinnati  delivered  an  address, 
H)n  tho  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  Males  and  Females  respec- 
tively.' The  resolutions  already  mentioned  were  passed,  and  a  third  res- 
f.'liitioa  advising  that  the  counties  be  divided  into  aistricts  for  schools,  and 
that  leLHslative  provision  be  made  for  the  raising  of  funds  in  each,  to  sup- 
j)ort  a  teacher.  A  central  committee  was  appointed  lo  address  the  people 
of  the  State ;  and  another  to  collect  information  concerning  a  college  for 
teachers. 

A  resolution  was  then  offered,  to  lie  over  till  the  next  convention,  pro- 
posing a  premium  for  the  best  text-book  for  schools,  On  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The  same  disposition  was  made  of  the 
rccouiuipndation  of  the  convention  of  teachers,  to  employ  an  agent. 

Resolutions  were  then  passed  requesting  each  member  of  the  convention 
to  hand  to  the  central  committee  a  list  of  subjects  proper  for  the  conside'' 
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ation  of  the  next  convention,  and  giving  the  committee  full  power.  Copies 
of  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  editors,  throughout  the  State ;  and  the  convention  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  Frankfort  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1834. 

A  spirited  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  is  published  by  the 
executive  committee,  among  whom  arc  Presidents  Young  and  Peers,  and 
Bishop  Smith. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We  have  again  to  acknowledge  a  number  of  letters  expressing  deep  interest 
and  promising  cordial  support  for  this  work,  one  of  which  contained  a  subscription 
of  $100,  for  tne  purchase  of  sets,  and  another  of  $50.  We  regret  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  amount  now^  promised,  does  not  exceed  oJie  third  of  what  is  neces- 
sary to  purchase  the  whole,  and  relieve  the  work.  The  prospect  of  its  going 
on,  if  once  relieved  from  past  burdens,  is  now  certain. 

We  cannot  withhold  the  following  extracts,  exhibiting  the  feelings  of  a  teacher 
concerning  the  work.] 

Dear  Si  r  ;  —  As  you  expressed  a  wish  that  your  subscribers  should  ad- 
dress you,  relative  to  the  Annals,  you  will  pardon  me  for  taking  this  lib- 
erty. Permit  me,  then,  as  an  individual  of  humble  pretensions  and  of  in- 
ferior standing  in  society,  but  engaged  in  teaching,  to  give  a  few  thoughts 
on  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the  *  Annals,'  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  in  particular,  on  the  subject  of  common  education,  which  of  all 
earthly  subjects,  bears  with  greatest  weight  on  my  mind. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  the  last  two  years ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
two  Vols,  published  in  the  course  of  that  time,  I  have  the  Vol.  of  1830, 
which  has  been  carefully  perused.  I  can  safely  say  that  no  wock  of  mere 
human  character  has  in  any  way  been  to  me  of  such  value  as  the  *  An- 
nals of  Education.'  Not  even  the  instruction  I  have  received  from  various 
teachers,  can  in  any  degree,  be  compared  with  that  afforded  by  your  work. 
I  have  found  some  faithful  teachers,  it  is  true ;  but  their  instructions  have 
had  a  bearing  on  particular  sciences,  and  not  on  education^  and  the  science 
of  sciences  — that  of  teaching.  Different  circumstances  in  life  are  calcu- 
lated to  make  deep  and  permanent  changes  in  the  human  mind ;  but  noth- 
ing has  wrought  such  changes  for  me  as  the  '  Annals,'  and  its  late  col- 
league, the  *  Education  Reporter.'  The  latter  was  to  me  a  valuable  work, 
and  I  sincerely  regretted  its  failure,  but  have  never  regretted  tliat,  by  this 
failure,  tlie  former  came  into  my  hands.  As  it  regards  my  future  sub- 
scription, I  would  merely  say,  as  long  as  you  continue  the  work,  my  name 
may  stand  on  your  list  of  subscribers,  be  it  longer  or  shorter  —  even  to  the 
end  of  life.  Poverty  may  stare  mc  in  the  face  —  as  it  often  has  —  and 
present  a  future,  dark  and  gloomy  ;  still,  as  long  as  bread  and  water  are 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  body,  I  fear  not  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
pay  the  small  annual  sum  for  a  work  so  valuable. 

To  say,  merely,  that  I /lAre  the  *  Annals,'  would  indeed  be  saying  but 
little  ;  for  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  of  the  ephemeral  productions 
of  the  day,  whose  materials  for  their  mechanical  parts,  often  outlive 
their  utility,  I  like  the  *  Annals  '  because  it  points  out  the  sure  course 
to  be  pursued  in  training  our  youth  for  usefulness  in  the  present  state 
ofexistence,  while  it  keeps  in  view  the  grand  and  ultimate  object  of  all 
human  operations  — preparation  for  eternity.  While  other  works  may 
have  done  some  good,  the  *  Annals'  has  been,  and  is  still  doing  an  im- 
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mcnsc  amount,  wherever  it  can  gain  a  firm  foundation,  and  a  standing 
with  those  who  will  look  at  tilings  as  they  are,  and  at  the  same  time,  strive 
to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be. 

And  wliat  is  tiie  secret  of  all  this,  if  such  it  may  be  called  ?  Certainly  it 
lies  in  this  —  Nature's  patli  is  faitlifully  followed  in  everything  you  recom- 
mend. You  have  told  us,  and  with  much  truth,  that  in  cultivating  the 
vdellecl,  tlie  body  and  the  heart  must  not  be  neglected.  No  course  of 
education,  it  seems  to  me,  can  by  any  means  be  called  complete,  unleae 
it  embraces  tliese  three  points. 

And  what  is  tlie  course  of  instruction  and  education  generally  preva- 
lent in  our  country  ?  From  the  nursery  to  the  university,  the  predominat- 
ing point  is  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  without  regard  to  the  manner 
in  wliich  that  knowledge  is  acquired.  An  education  — if  such  it  may  be 
calh3d  -^  is  often  acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  system,  or  of 
moral  principle,  and  not  unfrequently  of  both.  If  we  look  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  evils,  in  a  course  of  education,  shall  we  not  find  that  in  tJie  cradUy 
is  the  beginning  of  that  wrong  course  which  is  too  often  pursued  through 
life  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  extremely  defective  state  of  Flemale  EduaUwn 
that  many  errors  now  exist  in  our  schools?  The  mother  must  be  the  mov- 
ing power,  in  the  march  of  mind.  On  the  education  of  females,  and  the 
alarming  defects  that  now  prevail,  even  among  those  who  profess  to  be 
educated,  or  to  have  ^Jinished  their  education,^  at  least,  I  would  gladly  say 
mucii,  but  one  sheet  u  not  sufficient  for  everything. 

The  subject  of  Common  Schools  is  often  brought  before  your  readers  in 
the  Annals.  I  confess  it  is  one  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  and  one  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  employs  my  waking  moments  and  my  nightly  dreams. 
And  it  is  one  un  which  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  CJiristian, 
should  dwell  with  absorbing  interest  But  when  we  look  over  the  face  of 
our  country  and  see  the  miserable  hovels,  under  the  name  of  school-houses, 
that  may  be  found  on  the  bleak  hills,  the  barren  sand  banks,  and  even  on 
the  marshy  grounds  of  New  England  —  when  we  find  the  interior  con- 
struction of  these  hovels,  worse  if  possible  than  the  location,  and  this 
crowded,  almost. to  suffocation,  with  the  tender  infants  that  are  sent 
thitherto  be  ^  out  of  iht  loay*  of  unfeeling,  almost  unnatural,  parents; — 
when  our  schools  are  kept  (not  taught)  by  those  who  can  hardly  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  farm-yard — and,  most  of  all  to  be  deplored,  when  we 
sec  the  apathy  that  prevails  among  those  who  are  immediately  and  directly 
concerned  witli  our  schools,  we  are  almost  led  to  say  of  cor  country,  *The 
glory  has  departed  I' 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  you  my  feelin|r8  on  the  subject 
of  education,  if  nothing  else ;  and  it  is  now  time  that  I  bnng  these  uncon- 
nected, hasty  remarks  to  a  close.  Were  I  to  specify  the  particular  topics 
and  articles  in  the  Annals  which  have  been  of  interest  to  me,  I  should  be 
under  the  necessity  of  naming  a  large  number.  I  will  merely  remark,  that 
the  'Practical  L#essons,'  and  the  *  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,*  have  been  of  im- 
mediate utility ;  because  many  of  the  principles  brought  forth  in  the  latter, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  former,  with  some  variations,  have  been  reduced 
to  practice  in  the  school  in  which  I  am  now  engaged.  It  is  my  sincere 
and  ardent  wish  that  the  *  Annals'  may  yet  continue,  and  be  a  blessing  to 
our  country  for  years  yet  to  come.  I  have  obtained  but  few  names  for 
your  list,  only  because  my  influence  with  those  who  ought  to  have  the 
work,  is  very  limited.  As  the  child  of  poverty,  but  yet  of  contentment,  I 
will  do  all  m  the  cause  of  education  that  my  limited  efforts  will  allow. 


